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Cleveland,  Oh io,  proposed  extension  of  the  east  breakwater  at 

Clinton,  Ohio,  title  to  harbor  at 

Coal  deposits,  Crow  Indian  Restrvation 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  statement  showing  expenditures  made  on 

account  of,  in  1887 

estimate  of  appropriations  for  deficiencies. 

statement  of  expenditures  of 

Coffee,report  of  United  States  consuls  upon  the  production  of,  and  trade  in 
Colorado,  communication  of  governor  and  others  relative  to  increase 
of  api)rop nation  for  survey  of  public  lands  in 


Columbia  Hiver,    relative  to  removal  of  a  bar  in,  near  Vancouver 


post 


Columbus,  Ga.,  veto  of  bill  to  erect  public  building  at 

Commerce  and  navigation,  report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  on 

foreign  commerce 

report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  in- 
ternal commerce 

Commercial  relations,  annual  report  from  consuls  of  United  States  on 
commerce,  etc.,  of  their  several  districts  ..« 

Commissary- General,  letter  in  reference  to  estimates  for  clerical  force 
in  office  of 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  annual  report  of,  for  18dS 

Commissioner  of  Education,  annual  report  ( Vol.  4) 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  annual  report .- 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  annual  report  (Vol.  5) 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  annual  report  of 

Congressional  Library,  payment  of  Jurors  in  cases  of  site  condemna- 
tion   


Contracts,  statement  of,  made  by  War  Department 

Convicts,  appropriation  for  support  of '. 

additional  appropriations  for  maintenance 
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Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  veto  of  public  building  at 
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further  estimates  to  pay  judgment  of 
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salary  of  judge  of 

discrimination  in  mileage  between   wit- 
nesses before,  and  before  ommcissioners 

of  United  States 
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tion of  the  records  of 
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shals and  district  attorneys) 
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relative  to  certain  p«r  diem  allowances  to 

certain  witnesses  in  Territories 
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deficiency  of  fees  to 

Cree  Indians.    (<9«e  Indians  ) 

Crow  Indian  Reservation.     (iSee  Indians.) 

Cumberland  River,  lauds  to  erect  public  works  upon. 
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Customs.     {See  Import  duties.) 

request  for  additional  appropriation  for  the  collection  of  rev- 
enue from ^ 

expenses  of  collecting  revenue  from 
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priation for  collection  of 

Customs  service,  emolument  of  officials 
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Daaper,  John,  veto  of  pension 

Dean,  John,  veto  of  pension 

Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  letter  from  governor  of,  relative  to  additions  to 

United  States  penitentiary  at ■ 

DefaQlting  officers,  pay  of  experts  in  cases  against 

Deficiencies.    (Sf«  Appropriations.) 

Delaware  River,  relative  to  removal  of  islands  from,  near  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  Agricnlture,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  printing  and 

binding  for < 

Department  of  the  Interior,  report  showing  distribution,  sale,  etc.,  of 

public  documents  from  the.... 

Department  of  State,  coffee,  report  of  consuls  of  the  United  States  on 

production  and  trade  in 

contingent  expenses  of 

deficiency  in  appropriations  for 

deficiency  in  appropriations  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing in 

Deputy  surveyors.    (See  Land  Office) 

DeDitt,  Hannah  C,  President's  veto 

District  attorneys,  estimates  for  compensation  of. 

estimate  for  compensation  of. 

District  of  Columbia,  annual  report  of  Commissioners  of 

convicts  of 

fire-escapes,  Reform  School 

fire-eecapes  for  Howard's  University,  in  the 

estimate  for  re-construction  and  repair  of  fire- 
alarm  and  police  telegraph  lines  in  the 

Doane,  Russel  L.,  veto  of  pension 

Dull,  D.  andC.  P 

Dnluth,  Minn.,  relative  to  accepting  lots  from,  for  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce 

Daxbury,  Mass.,  report  on  harbor 
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Eaton,  Lydia  A.,  veto  of  pension 

EastportfMe.,  relative  to  site  of 
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Everhardt,  Joshua,  claim  of 
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Fire-escapes  for  Reform  School,  D.C 

Fish  Commission,  appropriation  for  rent  of  offices  for 

estimate  of  deficiency  for  maintenance  of  vessels  of.. 
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Fitzmorris,  Mary,  veto  of  pension 

Flags,  etc,  information  relative  to  return  of  captured,  etc 

Foreign  Relations,  annual  report  on 

Forests.     (See  Public  Lands.) 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  estimates  of  expenses  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry schools  at 
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Subjcet. 


Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  estimates    for  electric  plant  for  military 
prison  at - 

Forfc  Meade,  Dak.,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  land  for  the  purpose  of 
a  water  supply 

Fort  Myer  Reservation,  estimates  to  pay  for  improvements  made  on  . .. 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  appropriation  for  extension  of  the  military  reser- 
vation at 

Fort  Snelling,  estimates  for  erection  of  barracks  at 

Fort  Thombury,  Utah,  relative  to  payment  for  private  property  taken 
in  the  extension  of  the  military  reservation  at 

Fort  Wallace  military  reservation  in  Kansas.    President's  veto  of  bill 
to  dispose  of,  etc 

Fi»n«k  spoliation  claims,  message  from  the  President  relative  to 

amended  estimate  for  expenses  of  searching 
record  of  cases 

ToIIsf,  Isaiah,  claim  of 


G. 


fiarcia,  Manuel,  veto  of  pension 

6auley  River,  report  of  survey 

Gaven,  Ester,  veto  of  pension 

Geological  Survey,  annual  reportof  Director  of  (volume  3) ' 

Crermauy,  letter  from  minister  of,  conveying  thanks  for  resolutions  of 

sympathy  on  the  death  of  Emperor  Frederick 

C^ttysburgh,  relative  to  preservation  of  historic  spots 

Glaman,  Charles,  veto  of  pension 

Glass,  Eliza  S.,  veto  of  pension 

Godfrey,  Edwin  J.,  veto  of  pension 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  estimate  of  deficiency  for 

Great  Lakes,  information  relative  to  the  overloading  of  vessels  upon  the 

Gros  Ventres.    (5e«  Indians.) 

Gull  Shoals,  Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C,  to  establish  lights,  etc.,  at 


H. 


Hamiter.  John  H.  (cotton  claim) 

Hardy,  Lieut.  James  G.  W.,  veto  of  act  for  relief 

Harkins,  Mary  P.,  veto  of  pension 

Heckler,  Elizabeth,  veto  of  pension 

Heiny,  Lydia  A.,  veto  of  pension 

Herbst,  Theresa,  veto  of  pension 

Hester,  William  H.,  veto  of  pension 

Hiar,  Royal  J.,  veto  of  pension 

High  wood,  111.,  estimate  for  construction  of  military  post  at 

Hooper,  Mary,  veto  of  pension 

Houchin,  Woodford  M.,  veto  of  pension 

Howard  University,  fire-escapes  for 

Hoxey,  Mary,  minor,  veto  of  pension 1 

Hudson  River,  report  of  survey  from  New  Baltimore  to  Coxsackie 

I. 

Jtoport  duties,  annual  reports  on  refunds 

letters  from  W.  H.  Emerson,  F.  S.  Robinson  &  Co.,  and 

W.  Pickhardt,  relative  to  reduction  of 

lithographic  prints    

oranges,  lemons,  limes,  etc.,  and  champagne,  letter  from 

F.  8.  Brown  &Co.,  upon 

letter  from  New  York  Foreign  Fruit  Exchange  relative 

to,  upon  fruits,  nutH,  etc • 

Jbdians,  a^eement  made  with,  for  reduction  of  certain  reservations 
(Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  and  River  Crow,  on  Blackfeet  Reserva- 
tion ;  and  Spokane,  Cceur  d'Alene,  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  upon  Jocko 
Seservatiun) 
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IX 


Sabject. 


iDJians,  Cheyennes,  to  parchafie  stock  cattle  for , 

ChickasawB,  appropriation  to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations 

with 

Crees,  recommending  legislation  for  relief  of 

Crow  Indian  Reservation,  relative  to  coal  deposits  un 

KickapooB,  treaty  obligations  with 

Mackinac  Agency,  increase  of  compensation  of  agent  at 

Mediwakanton  band  of  Sioux,  estimate  of  appropriation  for 

snpport  of 

MiamiesandPottawatomies,  amended  estimates  for  appropria- 
tion to  carry  out  treaty  stipulations  with 

Miasions,  irrigating  ditches  and  flumes  for 

New  York,  President's  veto  of  bill  to  sell  lands  of,  in  Kansas 

Osage  Agency,  increase  of  agent's  salary  at 

Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  reduction  of 

Sioox,  Red  Cloud  and  Red  Leaf  bands,  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment for  ponies , 

Shoshones  and  Bannocks,  relative  to  agreement  with 

statement  of  disbursement  made  to 

Utes,  to  re-imburse  for  losses  in  1887 , 

Warm  Springs  Reservation,  to  purchase  land  for  the  use  of  In- 
dians upon,  for  fishing  privileges 

Indian  Department,  disbursements  from 

expenditures  of  contingent  fund 

Indian  depredation  claims 

Indian  hostilities,  expenses  incurred  by  Texas  in  suppressing 

agents,  to  authorize  the  accounting  officers  to  allow  certain 

credits  to 

reservations,  appropriation  for  surveying  and  allotment  of 

Intenal-Revenoe  Service,  estimates  for  payment  of  officers  in,  on  duty 

at  distilleries,  etc 

International  Bureau  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  communi- 
cation from  United  States  and  Belgian  ministers  relative  to  proposed, 

and  frt>m  Secretary  of  Treasury  Buumitting  estimate,  etc 

International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  relative  to  appropria- 
tion to  supply  deficit  in 

International  Exhibition  of  Sciences,  invitation  of  Belgian  Govern- 
ment  

International  Geodetic  Association,  invitation  from  German  Govern- 
ment to  become  a  party  to , 

International  Meridian  Conference,  report  of 

Iron  and  steel,  annual  report  on  tests  of,  1887 

Iron  regions,  report  on,  of  North  Louisiana  and  East  Texas *. 

J. 

Jekyl  Creek,  Ga..  report  of  survey 

Jennings,  Nancy  F.,  veto  of  bill  to  pension 

jetties.     {See  South  Pa»».) 

jadiciary  appropriations,  information  relative  to  the  expenditure  of. . 

K. 

Kanawha  River,  pay  of  contractors  on  public  works 

Kansas,  President's  veto  of  bill  to  sell  lands  of  New  York  Indians  in 

State  of 

President's  veto  of  joint  resolution  to  certify  lands  to 

Kaskaskia  River,  111.,  report  of  survey 

Kelly,  Ellen,  veto  of  pension 

Kennebec  River,  survey  of 

Kentucky,  amount  due  jailers  in,  for  support  of  United  States  prisoners 
Kentucky  River,  rights  to  acquire  lauds  to  erect  public  work  upou  ... 
Kickapooa.     (5ee  Indians.) 
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Subject. 


L. 

Labor  laws,  alien  and  contract  labor,  additional  legislation  to  enforce 

and  estimate,  etc 

Land  cases,  relative  to  delay  in  hearini^  contested 

Land  offices,  deputy  surveyors,  recommending  appropriation  to  pay  for 

services  of 

relative  to  delay  in  hearing  land  contest  cases 

Lang,  Mary  Ann,  veto  of  pension 

Latham,  William  S.,  veto  of  pension 

League  Island,  Pennsylvania,  protecting  wall  for  navy-yard  at 

Leatherbury,  P.  A.,  veto  of  relief 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  iron  stairs  for  public  bnilding  at 

estimate  for  support  of  Military  Prison  at 

Life  and  property  at  sea,  a  national  couference  for  better  security  of... 

Lights,  etc.,  estimate  for  general  repair  of 

Lights,  etc.,  estimate  for  the  establishment  of,  at — 

Cape  Hatteras  (outer  shoal) 

Cedar  Point,  Maryland 

Cedar  Point,  Michigan 

Coast  of  Eastern  States 

Connecticut  River  (from  Hartford  to  month) 

Gladstone  Harbor,  Michigan 

Goose  Rocks,  Maine 

Gull  Shoals,  North  Carolina 

Pascagoula  River,  Mississippi : 

Patos  Island,  Washington  Territory 

Point  Buchon,  California 

Punta  Gorda,  California 

Rockland  Lake  Dock 

State  Ledge,  Boston  Harbor,  and  Point  Pinos,  California 

Stonington,  Conn 

Stuart*8  Island,  Washington  Territory 

Swan  Point  Bar,  Maryland 

Two  Harbors,  Minnesota 

Lights,  etc.,  miscellaneous: 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  first  light-house  district,  new  steam- 
tenders  for 

Castle  Hill,  Rhode  Island  (deficiency) 

Columbia  River  (ship,  at  outer  bar)! 

Crab  Tree  Ledge,  Deer  Island,  and  Lubeck  Narrows  (additional  ap- 
propriations)  

Point  Isabel,  Texas  (re-establishment) 

Sand  Island,  Alabama,  preservation  of 

Light-House  Board.    {See  Lights,  etc.) 

Light- House  Service,  relative  to  inadequacy  of  appropriations  for 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  paving  and  grading  around  the  site  of  public  building 
at 


Liner,  Peter,  veto  of  pension 

Lithographic  prints,  duty  on 

Long  Bridge.     {See  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Lounsberry,  Clement  A.,  veto  of  relief 

Ludington  (Mich.)  Harbor,  land  to  erect  public  works  on 

M. 


Mail  service,  information  relative  to,  in  the  West 

Manchester,  Mass.,  report  on  harbor  at 

Mandans.     {See  Indians.) 

Manton,  Morris  T.,  President's  veto 

Maphet,  C.  T.,  veto  of  pension 1 

Marine  Hospital,  New  York  City,  relative  to  establishment  of. 
Marshals.    {See  Courts  of  the  United  States.) 

Martin,  Elijah,  veto  of  relief  act 

Massachusetts,  Watertown  Arsenal,  improvement  of 

McCaleb,  Sarah  E.,  veto  of  pension 
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XI 


Subject. 


McCafferty,  Charles 

McCoy,  Newton,  pay  foT  senrioes  as  coansel 

HcKay,  Nathaniel,  and  executors  of  Donald,  veto  by  President 

McNauf^hton,  John,  claim  of 

Meadow  River,  report  of  survey 

Medawakantons.     {See  Indians.) 

Medical  Congress.    (5f0  Ninth  International  Medical  College.) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  operations  of  Mississippi  River  Commission  at  (Part  2). 

Merriam,  J.  W.,  relief  of.... '. 

Meteorological  instruments,  increase  of  appropriation  for  the  manufact- 
ure and  repair  of 

Miamies.     (See  Indians.) 

Military  Academy,  amendment  to  bill  for  support  of 

relative  to  additional  aciuleraic  building  at 

Military  Establishment,  statement  of  expenditures  from  contingent 

funds 

Military  reservations,  estimates  for  surveys  and  reconnaissances  of 

MiUs,  Emily  6.,  President's  veto 

Mint,  encaustic  floor  for  laboratory  of 

Bureau  of,  relative  to  an  unexpended  balance  for  contiugent  ex- 
penses of  18?^ 

appropriation  for  difference  between  nominal  value  of  old  copper 

cents  and  actual  value  as  old  copper 

MiMion  Indians.     (5ee  Indians.) 

Mississippi  River,  report  of  survey  of,  from  Saint  Paul  to  Saint  Antho- 
ny's Falls 

report  on  survey  of,  at  RiiBh  Island  and  Ivey  Bend. 

Miflsissippi  River  Commission,  operations  of  (Parts  1  and  2) 

annual  report  of 

estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of 

correspondence  relative  to  necessity  i'o'r 

appropriation  for  expenses  of 

Missouri,  estimate  for  fish  station  at  the  Ozark  regions 

Mosquito  Creek,  South  Carolina,  report  on  survey... 

Muskingum  River,  Utter  relative  to  bridges  across 

report  on  improvement  of 


N. 

National  Bank  depositories,  information  relative  to 

Kavy  Department,  annual  report  on  number  and  compensatinn  of  em- 
ployes  

Negro,  relative  to  publication  of  documents  touching  history  of  intro- 
duction of,  in  America  and  military  service  of 

New  Bedford  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  report  on  survey 

Xewburgh,  N.  Y.,  report  on  present  condition  of  mouiiiuent  at 

Xewhard,  Jacob,  veto  of  pension 

New  Mexico,  appropriation  for  district    attorney  of,  for   professional 

services  performea  for  certain  Indians 

Jury  commissioners  of,  estimate  of  appropriations  for 

Newport  Harbor,  California,  report  of  survey  of. 

New  South  Wales,  letter  of  the  President  relative  to  Exposition 

New  York  Arsenal,  estimates  for  additional  building  for 

New  York  City,  relative  to  need  of  marine  hospital  at  port  of 

estimates  of  appropriation  for  purchase  and  remodeling 

of  the  old  Produce  Building  in 

additional  estimates 

old  post-office  property,  relative  to  appropriation  for 

the  payment  of  certain  liens  on 

New  York  Indian  lands.     {See  Kansas.) 

New  York  port,  estimate  for  carrying  out  act  relating  to  anchorage  of 

vesaels  at 

Niagara  River,  survey  of 

Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  statement  of  expenditures  for 
the  entertainment 
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Subject. 


No  Man's  Laud,  recommendiDg  laws  for  collection  of  internal  revene  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  repair  of  sea-wall  of  Naval 

Hospital  at 

estimates  for  erection  of  a  saw-mill  at  navy-yard  at 

North  Louisiana  iron  regions,  report  on 


O. 

Obril's  River,  Tennessee,  report  on  surveys  of 

Ofiicers,  relative  to  progress  of  examination,  etc.,  of  claims  of  for  re- 
muster  * 

O'Leary,  Daniel  V.,  claim  of 

Opium,  importation  of 

Ordnance,  annual  report  of  Chief  of 

estimate  of  clerks  for  office  of  Chief 

Oswego  Harbor,  relative  to  repair  of  west  pier  and  removal  of  east 
breakwater 

P. 

Paris  International  Exhibition,  letter  of  invitation,  etc.,  to  participate 

in 

Passenger-steamers,  life-boats  on 

Patuxent  Biver,  Maryland,  ri^port  of  survey  of 

Pedro  Bay,  Caliioruia,  report  of  survey .'. . 

Penobscot  River,  survey  of , 

Pensacola  Harbor,  Florida,  report  of  survey 

Pensioners : 

Estimate  of  appropriation  to  investigate  certain  claims  for  re-ini- 
bursement  of  claims  incident  to  last  sickness  and  burial  of  de- 
ceased ..^ 

Requesting  appropriation  for  Mexican  war  pensions  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  army  pension  appropriation 

Information  as  to  Mexican  war  veterans  dropped  from  the  rolls 

Pension  Building,  inside  doors  for 

Pension  Office,  additional  clerks  for 

Peoria,  111.,  finishing  public  building  at 

Philippine  Island,  pay  of  United  States  consul  at,  etc 

Pitner,  George  W.,  veto  of  pension 

Pilcher,  J.E.,  veto  of  relief  bill 

Piatt,  Theodora  M.,  veto  of  bill  to  pension , 

Pokegama  Falls,  damage  to  lands  by  dam  at 

Polygamy,  number  of  convictions  of,  in  Utah  and  Idaho 

Postmasters,  re-adjusted  salaries  of 

Post-Office  Department : 

Claims,  certain,  allowed  by  Sixth  Auditor 

Appropriations,  deficiencies  in 

Salaries,  estimates  of  appropriation  for 

Postal  laws,  information  relative  to  violation  of,  by  SfMiding  out  edition 

of  Tax  Reform  Advocate ' 

Postal  service: 
Report  of  Postmaster-General  upon  contracts,  serv-^  Parts  1  and  2.. 

ice,  expenses,  etc (  Part  3 

Miscellaneous  claims  allowed  on  account  of 

Estimates  of  deficiencies  iu 

Deficiencies  in 

Revised  estimates  of  appropriations  to 

Revised  estimates  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 

Postmaster-General : 
Communications  from — 

Annual  report 

Canada,  relative  to  postal  regulations  between  United  States  and.. 
Eight-hour  law,  estimate  of  claims  in  Post-Office  Dex)artmeut.. .« . . 

(  Parts  1  and  2 
Letter  transmittingstatement  of  service,  contract,  etc.  <  p    x  .j 

Mail  service,  information  as  to  condition  of,  iu  the  West 
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XIII 


Subject. 


No.      Vol. 


Postmaster-GeDeral — Continaed. 
CoiiimnnicatioD$<  from — 

0'L#ary,  Daniel  V.,  claim  of 

Postal  laws,  relative  to  alleged   violation,  by  the  sending  out  of 

edition  of  the  Tax  Reform  Advocate 

Report  relative  to  disbursements  from  contingent  fund,  contracts 

and  proposals  for  carrying  mails,  names  of  emi^loyds,  etc 

Pottawatpmies.     (5e«  Indians.) 

Potts,  Jane,  Teto  of  pension 

President : 
Commnuications  from — 

Annual  message 

Barcelona,  Spain,  transmitting  invitation  to  participate  in  exposi- 
tion at •. 

Canada,  relations  with * 

Indian  reservations,  reduction  of 

Intemational  Exhibition  of  Sciences,  invitation  of  Belgian  Govern- 
ment   

Geodetic  Association,   invitation  of  Ger- 
man Government,  etc 

Meridian  Congress,  report  of,  relative  to 

fixing  a  prime  meridian 

French  spoliation  claims,  repoH  as  to  number  and  amount  of , 

Life  and  property,  national  conference  to  devise  better  measures 

for  safety  of,  at  sea 

N  w  South  Wales,  invitation  to  participate  in  exposition,  etc 

Paris  International  Exhibition,  invitation  to  participate  in 

Railroad  indemnity  withdrawals,  transmitting  papers,  etc 

Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  reductiDU  of 

Samoa,  relative  to  American  rights  in 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  announcing  death  of 

Sboshones  and  Bannock,  to  accept  and  ratify  agreement  with 

Submarine  cables,  legislation  reqnired  for  protection  of 

Veto  messages — 
Castle  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  resolution  (H.  Res.  56)  to  allow  nse 

and  improvement  of 

Bill  (H.  Kes.  14)  to  certifv  certain  lands  to  State  of  Kansas 

Bill(H.  R.  19)  for  relief  of  H  B.  Wilson 

Bill(H.  R.  8H)  to  pension  Sally  A.  Randall 

Bill  (H.  R.  149)  to  pension  Rachel  Barnes 

Bill  (H.R.217)  to  pension  C.T.Maphet ,. 

Bill  (H.  R.  333)  to  pension  Catherine  Bussey 

Bill  (H.R.339)foTreliefof  J.E.Pilcher 

Bill  ( H.  R.  41«)  to  pension  William  H.  Brokensha w 

Bill  (n.R.445)  Laura  A.  Wright 

Bill  (H.R.  488)  to  pension  Elizabeth  Burr 

Bill  (H.R,  490)  to  pension  George  W.  Pi tner 

Bill  (H.  R.600)  to  increase  the  pension  of  Mary  Min<.j  lloxey 

Bill  (H.R.823)  to  pension  Hannah  C.  De  Witt 

BiU  (H.R.879)  to  pension  Royal  J.  Hiar 

Bill  (H.  R.  1275)  to  erect  a  public  bnilding  at  Colnmbns,Ga 

Bill  (H.  R.  1394)  to  erect  a  pnblic  bnilding  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 
Bill  ( H.  R.  1406)  for  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  the  New  York  Indians 

in  Kansas 

Bi II  (H.R.  2088)  for  the  relief  of  W.S.  Carpenter 

Bill  (H.R. 2215)  to  pension  Charles  Glamaun 

Bill(H.R.  2233)  to  pension  Bernard  Carlin 

Bill  (H.R.  2282)  to  pension  Theodora  M.Piatt 

Bill  (H.  R.2472)  to  pension  Lydia  A.  Eaton 

Bill  (H.  R.2477)  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  McKay  and  executors 

of  Donald  McKay 

Bill  (H.  R.  2507)  to  pension  Rnssel  L.  Doaue 

Bill  (H.  R.  2524)  for  the  relief  of  Clement  A.  Lonnsberry 

Bill  (H.  R.  3008)  for  the  relief  of  P.  A.  LeatheBbury 

Bill  (H.R.  3016)  to  pension  Mary  F.  Harkins 

Bill  (H.  R.  35'il)  to  pension  Manuel  Garcia 

Bill  (II.  R.  3579)  to  pension  Ellen  Shea 
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Subject. 


President — Continued. 
Veto  mesaages — 


Bill 
Bill 
Bill 
Bill 


l>oT,  Me 


H.  K.3959)  to  pension  Dolly  Blazer 

H.  R.  4102)  to  pension  Mary  A.  Carr , 

H.  R.  4357)  for  public  building  at  Allentown,  Pa 

H.  R.  4467)  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  at  Bar  Har- 


Bill  (H.  R.  4.55  0)  to  pension  Chloe  Quiggley 

Bill  (H.  R.  4580)  to  pension  Farnaren  Ball 

Bill  (H.  R.4633)  to  pension  Morris  T.  Manton 

Bill(H.R.  4820)  to  pension  Ellen  Kelly , 

Bill  (H.  R.  4855)  to  pension  Jacob  Newhard 

Bill  (H.  R. 5155)  to  pension  John  S. Brvant 

Bill  (H.  R.  5234)  to  pension  Cyrenius  G.  Stryker 

Bill  (fl.R.  5247)  to  pension  William  H.  Brimmer 

Bill  (H.R.  5503)  to  pension  Charles  Walster 

Bill  (H.  R.5522)  for  the  relief  of  Elijah  Martin... 

Bill  (H.  R.  5525)  to  pension  Jane  Potts 

Bill  (H.  R.  5545)  to  pension  Nancy  F.  Jennings , 

Bill  (H.  R.  5913)  to  pension  Thonias  Shannon 

Bi.l(H.  R.61P3)  for  the  relief  of  EdsonSaxberry 

Bill  (H.  R.  6201)  to  pension  John  Robeson 

Bill  (H.  R.  6307)  to  pension  Sarah  A.  Corson 

Bill(H.  R.  6371)  to  pension  Jesse  M.Stillwell 

Bill  (H.  R.  6431)  to  pension  Van  Buren  Brown 

BiL  (H.  R.  6609)  to  pension  Sarah  E.  McCaleb 

Bill(H.  R.  6908)  to  pension  William  P.  Witt 

Bill  ( H.  R.  7510)  to  pension  Stephen  A.  Seavey 

Bill  (H.  R.  7715)  for  relief  of  Georgia  A.  Stricklett 

Bill  (H.  R.  7717)  to  pension  Catherine  Reed 

Bill  (H.  R.  7907)  to  pension  Mary  Ann  Lang 

Bill(H.  R.  8078)  to  pension  Theresa  Herbs t 

Bill  (H.  R.  8164)  to  pension  William  H.  Hester 

Bill(H.  R.  8174)  to  pension  Ellen  Sexton 

Bill  (H.  R.  82H1)  for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  James  G.  W.  Hardy 

Bill(H.  R.  8291)  to  pension  Julia  Welch 

Bill  (H.  R.  2140)  to  pension  Eliza  Smith 

Bill  (H.  R.  8310)  to  dispose  of  the  Fort  Wallace  military  reservation. 

Bill  (H.R.  8574)  to  pension  Sallie  T.  Ward 

Bill  (H.  R.  8761)  to  pension  Anna  Butterfield 

Bill  (H.  R.  8H07)  to  pension  Harriet  E.  Cooper 

Bill  (H.  R.  9034)  to  pension  Lydia  A.  Heiney 

Bill(H.  R.  9106)  to  pension  Peter  Liner 

Bill  (H.  R.  9126)  to  pension  Caroline  G.  Seyforth 

Bill  (H.  R.  9174)  to  pension  Woodford  M.  Houchin 

Bill(H.  R.yia3)  to  pension  William  P.  Riddle 

Bill(H.  R.  9184)  to  pension  William  M.  Campbell,  jr 

Bill(H.  R.  9344)  to  pension  James  C.  White 

Bill(H.  R.  9363)  to  pension  Edwin  J.  Godfrey 

Bill  (H.  R.  9372)  to  pension  John  Dean 

Bill  (H.  R.  9520)  for  relief  of  Mary  Fitzmorris 

Bill  (H.  R.  lOM'i]to  pension  John  Dauper 

Bill  (H.  R.  10504)  to  pension  Mary  Hooper 

BilKH.  R.  10563)  to  pension  William  S.  Latham 

Bill  (H.  R.  10661)  to  pension  Sophia  Vogelsang 

Bill  (H.  R.  11005)  to  pension  EsterGaven 

Bill(H.  R.  11222)  to  pension  Elizabeth  Heckler 

Bill(H.  R.  11332)  to  pefision  Eliza  S.  Glass 

Public  buildings,  statement  of  employes  paid  from  appropriation  for  the 

construction  of 

Columbus,  Ohio,  elevator  for 

estimates  for  pay  of  custodian  and  Janitors 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  extension  of 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  paving  and  grading  site,  etc 

San  Francisco,  report  of  commissioners  to  select  site  for 
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Public  baildings,  letter  of  Sapervising  Architect  relative  to  legislation 

for  contiugent  expenses  of 

estimates  for  appropriation  for  iron  stairs  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kans 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  report  of  postmaster  as  to  neces- 
sity for 

cnstom-boQse,  Saint  Louis,  estimate  of  appropriation 

for  paving  street  in  front  of 

Springfield,  Mo.,  estimate  of  probable  cost  of 

Oxford,  Miss.,  relative  to  appropriation  to  complete 

work  on  approaches  to 

Bangor,  Me.,  castom-honse,  appropriation  for  repair 

and  reconstruction  of  abutments  of,  at 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  estimate  for  paving  street  in  front  of  cus- 
tom-bouse at 

Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  estimate  of  appropriations  to  com- 
plete approaches  to 

Allentown,  Pa.,  veto  of  bill  to  erect 

Columbus,  Ga.,  veto  of  bill  to  erect 

final  report  on  the  construction  of  State,  War,  and 

Navy  Departments  building 

furniture  and  repairs,  unexpended  balances  and  future 

estimates 

Peoria,  III.,  estimates  to  complete 

Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  veto  of  bill  to  erect  at 

Council  Blu^,  Iowa,  veto  of  bill  to  erect  at 

Eastport,  Me.,  relative  to  site  for 

Public  docaments,  report  relative  to  distribution  of,  from  Department  of 

iDterioT 

Pobliclands,  entries,  abtraot  of  suspended 

Public  lands,  timber  lands  and  proposed  plans  for  preservation  of  natu- 
ral forests,  etc , 

.  survey  of,  in  Idaho,  increased  appropriations  for 

increase  of  appropriations  for  survey  of,  in  Colorado 

California  Redwood  Company,  alleged  frauds  by,  upon  . .. 

cattle  grazing,  information  relative  to  use  of,  for 

petition  for  appropriations  to  extend  survevof,  Oregon  .. . 

relative  to  desirable  legislation  for  timber  lauds 

relative  to  railroad  indemnity  withdrawals 

Public  land  service,  additional  estimates  of  appropriations  for 

Prisons.     {See  Convicts.) 

Public  Printer,  estimates  for  urgency  deficiency 

Ponta  Bassa  Harbor,  Fla.,  report  on  survey 

Quarantine  stations,  correspondence  relative  to  establishment  of  seven 

alons  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts 

Qoiggfe,  Chloe,  President's  veto 

E. 

Eailroad  cars,  safety  of  passengers  and  property  on 

Railroad  indemnity  withdrawals,  letter  of  the  President  transmitting 

papers,  and  proposed  legislation 

Ranaall,  Sally  A.,  veto  of  pension 

Red  River  of  the  North,  report  of  survey  of,  from  Moorhead  to  Fergus 

Falls 

Reed,  Catherine,  veto  of  pension 

Revenue.    (See  Customs.) 

Revenae-Cntter  Service,  deficiencies  in 

estimate  for  vessels  for  Southern  waters 

revised  estimates  of  appropriations  for 

Rsvenne-Marine  Ser\'ice,  relative  to  additional  appropriation  for  the 

oonstmction  of  a  vessel  for,  to  be  used  on  the  Southern  coast 
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Subject. 


Riddle,  William  P.,  veto  of  pension 

Rivers,  letter  referring  to  obstructions  by  bridges 

public  work  on,  occupancy  and  injury  to,  etc 

Rivers  and  harbors,  balances  on  band  for  improvement  of 

report  on  those  unworthy  of  improvement. 

River  and  harbor  improvements,  list  of  civil  engineers  employed  in 

Robeson,  John,  veto  of  pension 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  develop  water-power 

pool 

estimates  for  new  hospital  building 

relative  to  destruction  of  dam  at 

Rookport  Harbor,  survey  of 

S. 

Salt  River,  Ken  tuck  v,  report  of  survey  of 

Samoa,  letter  from  the  President  as  to  American  rights  in 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  snrvey  of  outer  bar  at 

Sandy  Hook  Ship  Channel,  report  on  deepening 

San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  estimates  for  buildings  Ibi  military  purposes 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  report  of  commissioners  to  select  site  for  public  build- 
ing at 

public  building,  report  of  postmaster  as  to  necessity 

for 

Savannah  River,  survey  of 

Saxberry,  Edson,  veto  of  relief 

Seavey,  Stephen  A.,  veto  of  pension 

Second  judicial  district  of  the  United  States,  salary  of  judge  of 

Secretary  of  the  Interior : 
'     CommunicatiouN  from — 

Alaska,  letter  from  governor  of,  upon  operations  of  the  Alaska  Seal 

and  Fur  Company 

Annual  report  of  (iu  five  volumes) — 

The  Secretary  (Vol.  1) ^ 

The  Secretary  (Vol.  2) 

Commissioner  of  Education  (Vol.  4) 

Commissioner  of  Labor  (Vol.  5) 

Director  of  Geological  Survey  (Vol.  3) 

California  Redwood  Company,  relative  to  alleged  timber  frauds  by 
Chippewa  Indians,  requesting  appropriations  to  carry  out  agree- 
ment with 

Cree  Indians,  legislation  for  relief  of 

Department  of  the  Interior,  statement  of  expenditures  of  contingent 

fund 

Deputy  surveyors,  urgent  deficiency  for  pay  of  salarres  to 

Indian  agents,  to  allow  certain  credits  to 

Indian  depredation  claims 

Indian  Department,  statement  of  annual  disbursement  of  appro- 
priations   

Iron  regions  of  North  Louisiana  and  East  Texas,  report  on 

Land  cases,  relative  to  delay  in  hearing  contested 

Land  entries,  ab^ract  of,  suspended 

Mackinac  Indian  agent,  increase  of  pay  for 

Pensions,  relative  to  information  as  to  Mexican  war  veterans  who 

have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls 

Public  documents,  report  of  the  disposition  of,  etc  , 

Public  lands,  presenting  petition  from  land  oflBce  in  Oregon  for  ap- 
propriation for  extending  survey  of 

relative  to  use  of,  by  cattle  grazers 

relative  to  increase  of  appropriation  for  survey  of,  in 

Colorado 

Public  timber  lands,  report  on  desirable  legislation  for 

Surveying  public  lands  in  Idaho,  relative  to  increase  of  appropria- 
tions for 

Suspended  land  entries,  abstract  of 

Texas  Boundary  Commission,  report  of 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior — Continued. 
Annual  report  of  (in  five  volumes) — Continued. 
Timber  lands,  disposal  of,  and  preservation  of  natural  forept  l^nd 

at  headwaters  of  navigable  streams 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  report  of  Government  directors  of. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 
Commanications  from — 

Annaal  report 

Navy  Department,  report  of  employes,  compensation,  etc 

Eight-hour  law,  information  relative  to  claims  arising  under 

Secretary  of  State : 
Commanications  from — 

Annaal  report  on  foreign  relations 

Department  of  Stat«,  contingent  expenses  of 

Germany,  letter  from  minister  of,  conveying  thanks  for  resolution  of 

sympathy  on  death  of  Emperor  Frederick 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 
Communications  from — 
Alaska,  information  in  regard  to  lease  to  take  fur-bearing  animals  in. 

Alexander,  H.  N.,  claim  of 

Anacostia  River,  estimates  for  survey  of 

Annual  report  on  the  finances,  embracing  reports  of — 

The  Secretary,  with  tables 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Treasury  Department,  report  for  18^7 

Appropriations,  revised  estimate  of  deficiencies  in 

urgent  deficiencies 

additional  urgent  deficiencies 

estimates  of  urgent  deficiencies 

supplemental  deficiencies 

Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,   and  Maudan   Indians,  appropriation    to 

carry  out  treaty  obligations  with 

Arnold,  Robert  F.,  pay  for  services  in  Texas 

Astronomical  observation,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  reductiou 

of 

Atkins,  Barton,  pay  for  guarding  Chinese  quarters  in  Alaska 

Bishop  &  Co.,  claim  of 

Bois^  City  (Idaho)  penitentiary,  transmitting  letter  and  estimates 

of  Attorney-General 

Bureau  of  Labor,  appropriations  forwent  for  buildings  for 

Boreau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  estimate  of  appropriation  for 

out-house  for 

relative  to  water  supply  of 

report  on  relative  cost  of  steam 

and  hand  printing 

Butler  bailding,  appraisement  of 

Butler,  Paul,  for  relief  of 

CaUfomia,  Hoopa  Valley  wagon-road  in 

Campbell,  Joseph,  claim  of 

Canadian  waters,  correspondence  relative  to  treatment  of  American 

vessels  in j 

Captured  cotton,  relative  to  claims  for  certain,  of  Lafayette  County, 

Arkansas 

Chalmers,  L.  H.,  claim  of .• 

Champion  (schooner),  estimate  of  damages  by  collision 

Cheyenne  Indians,  stock  cattle  for .' 

Chickasaw  Indians,  appropriations  to  carry  out  treaty  with 

Claims,  transmitting  list  allowed  by  accounting  officers 

certain,  allowed  by  the  Sixth  Auditor 

list  of,  allowed  since  lists  embraced  in  Executive  Docu- 
ments 19  and  31,  present  session 

4th  of  July,  under  act  of  July,  1H64 

supplemental  list  of,  allowed  by  accounting  officers 

sapplemental  list  allowed  by  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  Department 

D.  Ex.  50-1 II 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Continued. 
Communications  from — 
Claims,  list  of,  allowed  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 

Department 

certain,  allowed  by  acconnting  officers  of  the  Treasury 

Coal  deposits.  Crow  Indian  Reservation 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  estimate  of  deficiencies  in  appropriation . 

statement  of  expenditures  of 

Congressional  Library  site,  pay  of  Jurors  in  condemnation  proceed- 
ings -  

Convicts  of  District  of  Columbia,  appropriation  for,  etc 

Court  of  Claims,  additional  list  of  judgments  from 

additional  Judgments  for  which  appropriations 

are  required 

Courts  of  the  United  States,  estimate  of  expenses  of 

relative  to  discrimination  in  mileage 
between  witnesses  before  United 
States  courts   and  United    States 

commissioners  in  Colorado 

Currency,  probable  loss  of,  by  fire 

Customs,  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from 

Custom  duties,  refund  of,  erroneously  collected 

Custom-house,  Saint  Louis,  estimates  for  paving  streets  before. 
Customs  revenue,  estimate  to  supply  deficiency  m  appropriation 

for  the  collection  of ' 

Customs  service,  payment  to  informers  and  seizing  officers 

additional  appropriations  for 

emoluments  of  officials  in 

payments  to  informers  and  seizing  officers  ... 
Department  of  Agriculture,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  printing 

and  binding  for 

department  of  State,  deficiency  in  appropriations  for  printing  and 

binding  in 

District  attorney,  New  Mexico,  relative  to  professional  services  of, 

to  certain  Indians 

District  of  Columbia,  fire  escapes  for  reform  school  in 

Howard  University . , 

reports  of  fire  alarms  and  police  telegraph  lines 

in 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  appropriation  for  observuig 

Eight-hour  law,  report  of^First  Comptroller  ofolaims  arising  under. 

Estimates  of  appropriations 

Everhart,  Joshua,  claim  of '. 

Experts,  for  the  pay  of,  in  suits  of  United  States  against  defaulting 

officers 

Fire  escapes,  Howard  University 

reform  school  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Fish  Commission,   estimate  of  deficiency  for  the  maintenance  of 

vessels 

relative  to  maintenance  of  a  fish  station  in 

Ozark  regions  of  Missouri 

estimates  for  rent  of  offices  for 

.   Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  estimates  for  electric  plant  for  mili- 
tary prison  at 

eshmates   for  infantry   and   cavalry 

schools  at 1 

Fort  Meade,  Dak.,  estimates  for  appropriation  to  obtain  lands  for 

purpose  of  a  water  supply , 

Fort  Myer  ( Va.)  reservation,  estimates  to  pay  cost  of  improvements 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  appropriation  for  extension  of  the  military 

reservation  at , 

Fort  Snelling,  modified  estimate  of  appropriation  for  erection  of 

barracks  at 

Fort  Thomburgh,  Utah,  relative  to  payment  for  property  taken  in 
extending 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Continued. 
Communications  from — 
French  spoliation  claims,  estimate  of  expenses  for  search  of  record 

in  cases  of 

GoYemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  estimate  of  deficiency  for , 

Highwood,  Ul.,  estimates  of  appropriation  for  construction  of  mili- 
tary post  at 

Indian  hostilities,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  amount  due  Texas 

for  suppressing 

Indian  reservations,  surveying  and  allotment  of 

Import  duties,  letters  from  F.  De  Barry  &,  Co.  and  F.  S.  Robinson 

&  Co.  relative  to,  on  champagne,  lemons,  oranges, 

etc r  — 

letter  from  New  York  Foreign  Fruit  Exchange,  rela- 
tive to,  on  nuts,  fruits,  etc 

Internal-revenue  service,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  officers  on 

duty  at  distilleries  and  rectifying  houses 

International  Bureau  for  the  publication  of  Customs  Tariffs,  rela- 
tive to  share  of  the  United  States  in  cost  of  work  and  submitting 

letters  from  United  Stetes  and  Belgian  ministers 

International  Bureau  of  Weights  aiid  Measures,  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation to  supply  deficit ^. 

Kanawha  River,  appropriation  to  pay  contractors  on  public  works.. 
Kickapoo  Indians,  appropriation  to  carry  out  treaty  obligations  with. 
Labor  laws,  alien  contracts,  further  legislation  and  estimate  of 

appropriation 

League  Island,  Pa. ,  protecting  wall  at  navy-yard 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  estimate  for  support  of  military  prison  at 

Life  and  property,  plans  for  prevention  of  loss  of  on  railroad  cars 

and  steam- Doats - 

Lights  (including  beacon  and  range,  light-ships,  and  light-houses), 
estimates  for  the  establishment  of,  at — 

Cedar  Point,  Md 

Cedar  Point,  Mich 

Columbia  River  (ship  for  outside  bar) 

Connecticut  River,  from  Hartford  to  mouth 

Duluth,  Minn 

Goose  Rocks,  Me 

Gull  Shoals 

Maine,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  (several  stations) 

Outer  Shoal,  Cape  Hatteras...! 

Pascagoula  River,  Miss 

Patos  Island 

Pinos,  Cal 

Point  Arguillo,  Cal 

Point  Buchon,  Cal 

Point  Isabel,  Tex 

Punta  Qarda,  Cal 

Rockland  Lake  Dock,  N.  Y 

State  Ledge,  Boston  Harbor 

Stewart's  Island 

Stonington  Harbor,  Conn 

Swan  Point  Bar,  Md ; 

Two  Harbors,  Minn '. 

Lights,  etc.,  estimates  for  repair  of 1 

estimates  for  appropriation  for  a  new  steam-tender  for 

first  district 

estimates  of  additional  appropriations  for  construction 
of,  at  Lubeo  Narrows,  Deer  Island,  and  Crab-Tree 

Ledge 

estimates  for  the  construction  of  new  steam-tender 

for  eleventh  light-house  district 

estimates  for  construction  of  a  supply  steamer  for  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts 

deficiency  estimates  for  Castle  Island,  R.  I 

preservation  of,  at  Sand  Island,  Ala 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Continued. 
Communications  from — 
Lights,  etc.,  relative  to  appropriation  for,  at  Gladstone  Harbor,  Mich, 

Light-House  Service,  inadequacy  of  appropriations  lor 

Lithographic  prints,  relative  to  duty  on 

Marine  hospital  at  New  York 

Marshals  and  attorneys,  report  on  compensation  of 

McCoy,  Newton,  pay  for,  as  counsel 

McNaughton,  Johan,  claim  of 

Medawakanton  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  estimate  of  appropriation 

for  the  support  of 

Merriam,  J.  W.  (consul  at  Iquique,  Pern),  relief  of 

Meteorological  instruments,  increase  of  appropriation  for  the  manu- 
facture and  repair  of 

Military  Academy,  estimates  for  additional  academic  building  at  .. 
Miami  and  Pottawatomie  Indians,  amended  estimate  for  appropria- 

tionto  fulfill  treaty  obligations 

Mint,  estimates  of  appropriation  for  floor  for  laboratory  of 

relative  to  unexpended  balance  for  contingent  expenses  of 

1887 

Philadelphia,  estimate  to  cover  difference  between  nominal 
value  of  old  copper  cents  and  actual  value  as  old  copper  .. 

Mission  Indians,  irrigating  ditches  and  flumes  for 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  estimates  of  expenses,  etc 

National  bank  depositories,  information  relative  to 

New  York  City,  old  post-ofiice  property,  appropriations  to  pay  lien 

on 

relative  to  establishment  of  a  marine  hospital  at., 
relative  to  cost  of  purchase  and  remodeling  the 

old  Produce  Exchange  building  in 

additional  estimates ■ 

IK>rt,  estimates  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  act  relative 

to  anchorage  of  vessels  at 

Ninth  International  Medical  Congress,  statement  of  expenditures 

for  the  entertainment  of 

No  Man's  Land,  relative  to  laws  for  collection  of  internal  revenue  in 

Norfolk,  Va.,  estimate  for  saw-mill  at  navy-yard 

Naval  Hospital,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  repair 

sea-wall  at 

Opium,  importation  of,  in  certain  forms , 

Osage  Indian  Agency,  increase  of  salary  of  agent  at 

Passenger  steamers,  life-boats  on *. 

Penitentiary  at  Bois^  City,  Idaho,  improvement  of 

Pension  Building,  inside  doors  for 

Office,  additional  clerks  for 

Pensions,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  investigation  of  cer- 
tian  claims  for  re-imbursement  of  expenses  incident  to 

last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased ^ 

relative  to  transfer  of  Mexican  war  appropriation  to 

army  pension  appropriations 

Postmasters,  relating  to  re-adjusted  salaries  of 

Post-Office  Department,  estimates  of  appropriations  for  urgent  de- 
ficiencies in" 

estimates  of  appropriations  for  salaries 

and  clerical  force -. 

Postal  service,  estimate  of  deficiencies  in,  for  clerks,  rent,  fuel, 

lights,  etc 

letter  of  Postmaster-General  submi  fti  ng  varied  esti- 
mates for  printing  and  bindiug  for  the 

letter  of  Postmasier-Geueral  submitting  revised  es- 
timates for.  .4 , 

miscellaneous  claims  on  account  of , 

urgent  deficiencies  in 

Pressmen,  amended  estimates  of  salaries  for 

Prisoners,  additional  appropriation  for  support  of 

Public  buildings,  Bangor,  Me.,  repair,  etc.,  of  customhouse  at 
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XXI 


Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Continued. 
Communications  from — 
Public  bnildings,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  appropriation  for  new  building 

at  navy-yard 

Columbusi  Ohio,  relative  to  elevator  for 

Eastport,  Me.,  relative  to  site  for 

estimates  of  appropriation  of  custodians   and 

Janitors 

Leavenworth,  Kans.,  estimate  for  appropriation 

for  iron  stairs  for 

Lincoln,  Nebr. ,  paving  and  grading  around  site  of. 
Oxford,  Miss.,  relativ.e  to  appropriation  to  com- 
plete approaches  to 

relative  to  legislation  for  contingent  expenses  of. 
San  FranciscOy  report  on  the  commissioner  on  the 

site  of 

report  from  postmaster  at,  as  to 

necessity  for 

Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.,  estimate  of  appropriation  to 

complete  approaches  to 

Springfield,  Mo.,  estimate  of  probable  cost...... 

unexpended  balances  and  estimates  for  future. .. 
Utica,  Ky.,  estimate  for  paving  street  in  front  of 

custom-house  at 

employ^ 

Public  land  service,  additional  appropriations  for 

Public  Printer,  estimates  for  urgency  deficiency 

Quarantine  station,  correspondence  relative  to  Senato  bill  2493 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  year  ending  June  30,  1885 

Revenue  cutter  service,  estimate  of  deficiency  appropriation  for  ... 

revised  estimates  of  appropriations  for 

Revenue  marine  service,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  vessels  for 

use  on  Southern  coast * 

Revenue  vessel,  for  construction  of,  for  the  Southern  waters 

San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  estimates  for  construction  of  buildings  for  mili- 
tary purposes 

Second  judicial  district,  salary  of  judge  of 

Signal  Service,  deficiency  in  medical  department  of 

Sioux  Indians,  appropriation  for  ponies  taken  from 

Smithsonian  Institution,  estimate  of  expenses  of  international  ex- 
changes of  the 

State  Department,  deficiency  in  appropriations  for 

Statue  of  Liberty,  Bedloe's  Island,  estimate  for  completing  pedestal 

and  approaches 

Stowaways,  amendment  to  laws  relating  to 

Sugar,  estimate  of  appropriations  to  continue  experimentss,  etc.... 
Supervising  Architect,  relative  to  appropriation  for  akilled  service 

in  office  of 

Supreme  Court,  appropriation  for  stenographic  clerks  for  justices  of 

the 

Tariff  laws,  communications  relative  to,  from  W.  H.  Emerson,  F.  S. 

Robinson  Sl  Co.,  and  William  Pickhardt 

Tonnage  tax,  amounts  imposed  from  1882  to  1887 

Treasory  Department,  amended  estimates  for  clerical  force  of  the 

division  of  loans  and  currency 

contingent  expenses  of 

deficiency  in  contingent  funds 

deficiency  in  contingent  expenses  of 

estimates  for  contingent  expenses  of 

printing-presses  for 

Union  Bank  of  Australia,  relief  of 

United  States  consul  at  Philippine  Islands,  relative  to  inadequacy 

of  pay,  clerk-hire,  etc 

Utah,  relative  to  deficiencies  for  United  States  courts  in 

United  States  prison  at,  relative  to  additional  accommoda- 
tions for 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Cod  tinned. 
Communications  from— 

Ute  Indians,  to  re-imbnrse  for  losses  in  1887 ^ 

Vessels,  overloading  of,  upon  the  Great  Lakes 

Vessels,  relative  to  alleged  unlawful  registry  of 

War  Department,  contingent  expenses  of,  and  salaries  Surgeon-Gen- 

eraPs  Office,  etc 

estimate  of  deficiencies,  contingent  expenses 

Warm  Springs  Indian  Keservation,  purchase  of  land  for  Indians  upon 

(for fishingprivileges)  -. 

Washington  Territory,  amended  estimates  for  legislative  expenses  of. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  improvement  of 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  estimates  for  paving  roadway  through ...... .. 

Welland  Canal,  letter  from  Commissioner  of  Navigation  relative  to 

use  of 

Willets  Point,  New  York,  estimates  for  repairs  of  sea-wall  and 

wharf  at 

Zeria,  Pierre,  claim  of 

Secretary  of  War : 
Communications  from — 
Allegheny,  Cumberland,  Black  Warrior,  and  Kentucky  Rivers,  and 
Ludington  Harbor,  relative  to  authority  to  purchase  lands  for 

location  of  public  works 

Annual  report 

Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  (Vol.  2) Parti.. 

Do (Vol.2) Part  2.. 

Do (Vol.2) Parts.. 

Do (Vol.2) Part  4.. 

Report  relative  to  Signal  Office 

Report  from  Chief  of  Ordnance 

Arkansas  River,  reports  and  estimates  for  proposed  improvement  of. 

Army,  contingent  expenses  of 

supplies  for 

clot'hing  for  sergeants  of  ordnance 

Bayoduce  River,  Maine,  report  on  survey 

Brazos  River,  report  of  survey 

Bridge  across  the  Wabash  at  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  report  relative  to 

obstruction  of  navigation  by 

Bridges,  relating  to  interference  to  navigation 

Muskingum  River 

California,  improvement  of  harbors  in 

Chief  of  Ordnance  and  Commissary-General,  letters  from,  relative 

to  estimate  for  clerical  force  in  offices^f 

Civilian  engineers,  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  as  to  employment 

of,  on  river  and  harbor  improvements 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  relative  to  proposed  extension  of  east  breakwater  at. 

Clinton,  Ohio,  title  to  harbor  at 

Columbia  River,  relative  to  the  removal  of  a  bar  in,  near  Vancouver 

Post 

Delaware  River,  relative  to  removal  of  certain  islands  opposite  Phila- 
delphia  

Duluth,  Minn.,  relative  to  acceptance  of  lots  in,  for  purposes  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce 

Duxbury,  Manchester, Wellfleet,  and  Winthrop,  Mass.,  examination 

of  harbors  of 

Flags,  information  as  to  proposed  return  of,  etc 

Gamey  and  Meadow  Rivers,  West  Virginia,  report  of  survey 

Gettysburgh,  relative  to  marking  position  of  commands  at 

Hudson  River,  report  of  survey  of,  from  New  Baltimore  to  Coxsackie. 
Jekyl  Creek,  Gleorgia,  and  Mosquito  Creek,  South  Carolina,  report 

on  surveys  of 

Easkaskia  River,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi  River,  at  Rust  Island  Bend 

and  Ivey  Landing,  report  of  survey 

Kennebec  and  Penobscot  Rivers,  surveys  of 

Military  Academy,  amending  bill  making  appropriations  for  support 
of 
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Subject. 


Secretary  of  War — Continaed. 
CommanicationB  from — 
Military  jestablishment,  statement  of  expenditures  from  contin- 

l^nt  fiinds 

Military  reservationB,  estimates  for  appropriation  for  surveys,  etc., 

of 

Mississippi   River  above  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Ked  River  of  the 

Nordi,  above  Moorhead,  report  of  survey 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  operations  of,  (part  1)  Memphis, 

Tenn.  (part  2) 

annual  report  of 

Muskingum  River,  regulations  for  construction  of  bridges  over 

report  on  improvement  of 

Negro,  relative  to  publication  of  documents  showing  history  of 

introdaction  of,  into  America,  and  military  service  ot 

New  Bedford  Harbor,  Mass.,  report  on 

Newborgh,  N.  Y.,  report  on  present  condition  of  monument  at 

Newport  Harbor,  Cal.,  report  of  survey  of 

New  York  Arsenal,  estimate  for  additional  building  at.. 

Obeis  River,  Tennessee,  and  Bear  Creek,  Mississippi,  survey  of 

Ohio  River  at  Evansville,  Big  Hocking  River  in  Onio,  and  Louisa 

Fork,  Sandy  River,  Virginia,  report  of  surveys 

Oswego  Harbor,  relative  to  repair  of  west  pier  and  removal  of  the 

east  breakwater 

Patuxent  River,  Midland,  report  of  survey  of.* 

Pedro  Bay,  California,  report  of  survey 

Pensacola  Harbor,  Florida,  report  of  survey 

Pokegama  Falls,  report  relative  to  damage  to  lands  by  dam  at 

Public  works,  occupancy  of,  and  injury  to,  etc 

Panta  Rassa  Harbor,  Fla.,  report  of  survey 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  account  of,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,1885 

Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  report  on  plan  of  compilation^ 

etc 

Rivers  and  harbors,  balances  on  hand  for  improvement  of 

report  on  those  unworthy  of  improvement. .. . 
Remoster  of  officers,  report  on  progress  of  examination  and  adju- 
dication of  claims  for 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  develop  water- 
power  pool  at 

estimates  for  new  hospital  building 

Rockport  and  Camden  harbors,  survey  of 

Salt  River,  Kentucky,  report  of  survey  of 

ban  Diego,  Cal.,  survey  of  outer  bar^f  harbor  at 

Sandy  liook  Ship  Channel,  report  on  deepening 

Savannah  River,  survey  of 

Signal  Corps,  enlisted  men  of,  to  be  responsible  for  public  property. 

South  Pass,  Mississippi  River,  survey  of 

Spring  Creek,  New  York,  examinations  of 

Saint  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  commerce  of 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  buildins,  final  report  on 

Surgeon-General,  petition  for  extra  pay  of  clerks  in  office  of 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar,  Oregon,  report  of  survey 

Through  line  from  Cape  May  to  Atlantic  City,  report  of  survey  .... 

Tonawanda  Harbor  and  Niagara  River,  New  York,  survey  of 

War  Department,  contingent  expenses  of 

list  of  employes  in 

money  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  of 

Washington,  D.  C,  relative  to  improvement  of  fiats  near  Long 

Bridge 

Willamette  River,  Oregon,  relative  to  revetment  of 

Willets  Point,  N.  Y.,  estimate  of  an  appropriation  for  construction 

of, barracks  at 

Sexton,  Ellen,  veto  of  pension 

Seyforth,  Caroline  G.,  veto  of  pension 

Shannon,  Thomas,  veto  of  pension 
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Subject. 


Shea,  ElleDf  veto  of  pension 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  annoanceiuent  of  death  of 

Sioax.    {See  Indians.) 

Signal  Corps,  to  make  enlisted  men  of,  responsible  for  public  property 

Signal  Office,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

Signal  Service,  estimate  of  deficiency  in  Medical  Department 

Smith,  Eliza,  veto  of  pension 

Smithsonian  Institution,  estimate  for  expenses  of  international  ex- 
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REPORT 

or 


THE  COMMISSIONER  OF   AGRIODLTURE 


U.  S.  Dkpabtmbnt  of  Agriculturi;, 

Cohmissionbr's  Officb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  1st,  1888, 

To  tlie  Prbsibbnt  : 

I  pe»i>ectf ully  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  as  Oommissiouer  of 
Agriculture. 

Seed-timd  axxd  liarvest  have  recorded  again  the  intentions  and 
fruitions  of  the  agricultural  year.  A  season  of  abundant  if  not  ex- 
oessive  moistorey  as  the  previous  one  was  of  deficient  rain-fall  and 
consuming  heat,  it  has  still  been  fruitful  in  a  high  degree.  The  soil 
has  doubtless  yielded  its  wealth  the  more  generously  from  the  fer- 
tilization drawn  from  its  depth  by  the  drought  of  the  previous 
summer.  Though  the  winter's  severity  touched  the  wheat  crop  in- 
juriously, the  summer's  favors  came  near  to  full  reparation  for  the 
injury,  while  the  spring-sown  grain  was  less  fortunate  in  its  history. 
There  is  such  variety  of  soil,  climate,  an^  product  in  our  broad  do- 
main that  a  blight  in  one  section  is  a  blessing  in  another;  and  in 
the  same  district  a  drought  that  parches  the  uplands  may  dry  the 
bottoms,  while  rains  that  fertilize  the  hills  may  flood  the  valleys. 
Thus  compensations  repair  disasters,  unless  caused  by  want  of  thrift 
or  lack  of  industry  in  the  cultivator.  A  famine,  the  reality  that 
afErights  so  many  countries,  is  a  phantom  in  this  of  which  the  peo- 
ple have  no  present  fear. 

The  Department  has  continued  its  efforts  to  apply  the  latest  results 
of  scientific  discovery  to  agricultural  practice.  Its  aim  is  ever  prac- 
tical, in  the  direction  of  economy  and  variety  in  production,  through 
the  union  of  science  and  experiment  and  the  advance  of  rural  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  pleased  to  record  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  much 
greater  activity  in  the  Department  than  it  has  ever  before  experi- 
enced.   The  work  of  the  new  sections  and  branches  organized  in  the 
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Department  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  future  agricultural  op- 
erations of  this  country.  The  investigations  made  have  excited 
popular  interest,  and  the  results  obtained  have  not  only  been  helpful 
to  the  farming  class,  but  some  of  them  are  significant  in  that  they, 
in  a  measure,  anticipate  the  still  further  development  of  the  wonder- 
ful agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  annum  to  each  of  the  States  and 
Territories  which  have  established  agricultural  colleges  or  agricult- 
ural departments  of  colleges,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congresfe 
approved  March  2,  1887,  has  led,  according  to  the  latest  accounts  at 
hand,  to  the  establishment  of  new  stations,  or  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  stations  previously  established  under  State  authority,  in 
thirty-seven  States  and  one  Territory.  In  several  States  two  or  more 
distinct  stations  are  in  operation  ;  in  others  the  stations  have  several 
branches  xmder  one  management.  Counting  these  latter  as  single 
stations  the  total  number  at  present  is  forty-two,  but  counting  the 
branch  stations  separately  the  total  number  would  not  be  far  from 
fifty. 

The  first  agricultnral  experiment  station  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  Connecticut  in  the  year  1875.  The  example  was  fol- 
lowed elsewhere  xmtil,  in  1886,  some  seventeen  of  these  institutions 
had  been  organized  in  as  many  States.  This  rapid  growth  of  an 
enterprise  for  elevating  agricultnre  by  the  aid  of  science,  its  espousal 
by  the  United  States  Government,  its  development  to  its  present  di- 
mensions in  the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  and,  finally,  the  favor 
with  which  it  is  received  by  the  public  at  large,  are  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  usefulness  of  calling  the  highest  science  to  the 
aid  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  life. 

This  enterprise  in  the  United  States  is  indeed  only  a  part  of  a 
more  general  movement.  In  Europe  experiment  stations  have  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  agricultural  progress  during  nearly  forty 
years,  and  with  constantly  increasing  number  and  effectiveness. 
At  the  moment  that  this  is  being  written  a  request  comes  to  the  De- 
partment for  documents  pertaining  to  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  establishing  experimental 
farms  in  a  province  in  India  still  xmder  the  control  of  a  native  inde- 
pendent prince,  who  is  using  this  instrumentality  for  the  elevation 
of  the  agriculture  of  his  country. 

Most  of  the  new  stations  are  in  actual  operation.  Bulletins  and 
reports  have  been  published  giving  accounts  of  their 'organization 
and  experimental  and  other  work.  The  investigations  cover  a  very 
wide  range  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  farmer.  The  stations  have  in 
nearly  all  cases  manifested  their  wisdom  in  entering  upon  inquiries 
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especially  adapted  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated,  without 
neglecting  subjects  of  more  general  interest. 

The  present  is  an  auspicious  time  for  this  undertaking.  In  the 
history  of  no  nation  before  have  there  been  such  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edr^-e  on  the  part  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  such  high  and  just 
appreciation  of  its  value,  and  such  wide-reaching,  successful,  and 
popular  schemes  for  self -education;  never  before  has  the  great  agri- 
cultural public  been  so  willing  and  indeed  so  anxious  to  receive  with 
respect  and  use  with  intelligence  the  information  which  science  offers; 
never  before  has  science  had  so  much  to  give.  The  prospects  then 
for  this,  the  largest  scientific  enterprise  in  behalf  of  agriculture  that 
any  government  has  undertaken,  are  full  of  promise,  notwithstanding 
some  manifest  dangers  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  progress. 

These  dangers  are  those  due  to  the  crudeness  of  such  enterprises 
in  their  early  stages,  to  the  lack  of  exi>erience,  and  to  political  and 
other  complications.  Crudeness  will  pass  away  and  experience  will 
come.  The  greatest  danger,  that  of  political  interference  and  ma- 
nipulation, needs  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Whenever  it 
is  understood  that  anything  but  special  fitness  constitutes  qualifica- 
tion for  positions  in  the  management  or  work  of  these  institutions, 
deterioration  in  the  workers  and  the  work  is  sure. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  cause  for  encouragement  in  the 
evident  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  with  which  the  officers 
of  the  stations  are  in  almost  all  cases  performing  their  duties;  in  the 
character  of  the  educational  institutions  in  whose  charge  the  stations 
have  been  placed;  in  the  earnest  watchfulness  and  hearty  sympathy 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country;  in  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  science;  and,  finally^  in  the  action  of  Congress 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  Gtovemment  regulation  and  aid. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1887,  by  which  the  experiment  stations  are  established,  and  of  acts 
supplementary  thereto,  the  act  approved  July  18,  1888,  entitled 
"An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1889,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
propriates : 

Fire  hundred  and  ninely-fiye  thousand  dollars ;  ton  thousand  dollars  of  which 
sum  shall  be  payable  upon  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  prorisions  of  section  three  of  said  act  of  March  second,  eight- 
een hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  to  compare,  edit,  and  publish  such  of  the  re- 
salts  of  the  experiments  made  under  section  two  of  said  act  by  said  experiment 
stations  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  and  for  these  purposes  the  Ck)mmi.ssioner  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  employ  such  assistants,  clerks,  and  other  persons  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1887,  provides: 

That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods  and  results 
in  the  work  of  said  stations,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  (Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  tabulataon  of  results 
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of  investigation  or  experiments;  to  indicate,  from  time  to  time,  each  line^  of  inquiry 
aj9  to  him  shall  seem  most  important;  and,  in  general,  to  furnish  suob  advice  and 
assistance  as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  said  station,  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  to  make  to  tlie 
governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed  report 
of  its  operations,  including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  copy  of  which 
report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  stations,  to  the  said  Commissioner  of  Agricult^ 
ure,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United.  States. 

While,  in  accordance  with  its  duty  in  the  disposition  of  public 
funds,  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  the  research 
which  it  endows,  and  while  this  regulating  power  is  expressed  in  the 
same  legis^.ation  by  which  the  stations  themselves  are  established,  it 
should  in  my  opinion  be  exercised  mainly  in  the  form  of  wise  and 
sympathetic  help. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can  aid  the  experiment  stations 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  in  their  use  of  the  results  of  ex- 
perimental research,  and  in  their  connection  with  the  agricultural 
public.  To  be  first  among  the  stations  the  Department  should  be 
the  servant  of  them  all.  It  should  exercise  not  dictatorship,  but 
leadership.  Its  influence  should  be  powerful  in  bringing  the  sta- 
tions together  in  co-ordinating  their  work;  in  making  the  fruits  of 
other  research  and  experience,  past  and  present,  at  home  and  abroad, 
available  to  them ;  in  prosecuting  lines  of  pioneer  research  which 
will  in  a  measure  relieve  the  stations  of  a  diflScult  but  necessary 
task,  and  enable  them  to  apply  their  energies  more  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully to  the  study  of  the  questions  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
practice  of  agriculture ;  in  collating,  condensing,  and  distributing 
their  results;  and  in  helping  to  carry  the  practical  outcome  to  the 
farmer  in  a  form  in  which  he  will  appreciate  and  use  it. 

To  carry  out  this  work  I  have  instituted  an  office  of  experiment 
stations  as  a  special  branch  of  this  Department  and  appointed  a  di- 
rector at  its  head.  The  organization  and  functions  of  this  office  will 
naturally  shape  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  enterprise  as  they 
arise. 

The  most  immediately  pressing  need  seems  to  be  that  of  a  clear- 
ing-house and  an  exchange  for  the  stations.  The  stations  are  widely 
separated;  they  need  to  know  more  about  each  other's  work;  they 
need  each  other's  help,  especially  that  which  comes  from  the  inter- 
change of  experience.  Much  is  gained  by  the  proper  distribution  of 
work  and  by  co-operation  where  that  is  feasible.  As  a  clearing-house 
this  office  can  facilitate  intercommunication  beween  the  stations,  col- 
late the  results  of  their  work,  and  facilitate  its  most  advantageous 
co-ordination.  It  can  serve  as  an  exchange  or  distributing  point  for 
information  in  two  ways,  negotiating  between  the  stations  and  the 
agricultural  public  on  the  one  side  and  between  the  stations  and  the 
world  of  science  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  this  Department  can  mediate  bttween 
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the  stations  and  the  agricultural  public  is  the  issuing  of  a  series  of 
farmers'  bulletins,  which  should  collate  the  results  of  station  work 
bearing  upon  special  topics,  and  the  teachings  of  other  research,  and 
put  the  whole  into  a  form  so  plain  that  the  intelligent  farmer  will 
lUiderstand  it,  so  brief  that  he  will  read  it  through,  and  so  practical 
that  he  will  take  it  to  heart.  Thus  while  each  station  is  distributing 
its  own  results  to  the  farmer  of  its  own  State,  this  instrumentality 
will  help  to  make  the  several  stations  serviceable  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  whole  country. 

As  a  mediator  between  the  stations  and  the  world  of  science,  this 
branch  of  the  Department  should  be  in  a  condition  to  collate  the  re- 
salts  of  experimental  research  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
publish  them  in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  the  statiop  workers' 
and  others  interested  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  The  past  forty 
years  has  been  a  period  of  great  and  increasing  activity  in  agricult- 
ural inquiry,  especially  in  Europe.  The  mass  of  material  accumu- 
lated is  large  and  rapidly  growing ;  it  is  mostly  in  foreign  languages, 
and  in  costly  journals,  publications  of  learned  societies,  monographs, 
and  other  books,  which  but  few  of  our  workers  have,  and  which, 
with  lack  of  leisure,  but  few  could  sufficiently  utilize  if  they  had 
them.  Indexes  of  literature  of  given  subjects  and,  especially,  ab- 
stracts of  experimental  research  are  wanted. 

One  need  is  a  journal  for  the  stations,  to  contain  accounts  of  their 
current  research,  abstracts  of  similar  work  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  and  other  matters  of  mutual  interest.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  publication,  properly  edited,  adapted  to  our  special  conditions,  ap- 
pearing regularly  and  giving  the  latest  information,  doing  for  workers 
in  these  liues  what  Die  Landwirthschaftlichen  Versitohs-Stationen, 
the  Central-BlcM  der  AgrikuUvavhemie,  and  other  publications  do 
for  the  German  stations;  in  short,  a  means  to  provide  prompt  and 
constant  intercommunication  between  the  stations  and  bring  them 
from  outside  the  things  they  want  to  know. 

Information  is  also  greatly  needed  in  regard  to  past  work  and  its 
results.  This  would  be  probably  best  brought  to  the  stations  in  the 
form  of  monographs  on  special  subjects.  The  object  of  these  would 
be  to  show  the  actual  extent  to  which  certain  more  important  sub- 
jects have  already  been  investigated,  the  methods  and  results  of  work 
done,  the  specific  questions  which  now  most  need  investigation,  and 
the  best  means  and  methods  of  experimenting.  The  laws  that  under- 
lie the  problems  our  stations  have  to  work  on,  and  many  of  the  ques- 
tions themselves,  are  the  same  that  have  been  studied  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  important  to  avoid  going  over  old  ground,  to  start  where 
others  have  left  off,  and  with  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  Such 
instrumentalities  to  tell  our  workers  what  has  been  done,  and  indi- 
cate what  there  is  to  do  and  how  best  to  do  it,  and  thus  help  them 
to  utilize  work  aooomplished  instead  of  doing  it  over  ogsaUi  would 
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be  very  useful.  For  preparing  these  publications  means  ought  to  be 
provided  for  securing  the  services  of  the  ablest  specialists  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  All  this  would  cost  no  little  labor,  learning, 
and  money,  but  with  the  particularly  pressing  call  for  every  possible 
assistance  of  this  sort,  the  expense  would  bear  no  comparison  to  the 
usefulness;  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  stations  can  afford  to 
be  without  it. 

The  well-advised  deliberations  and  action  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  were  re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  report.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  recopimen- 
dations  above  made  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  com- 
mittee on  station  work  of  that  organization,  the  report  of  which  was 
published  by  this  Department  last  winter,  and  that  the  work  which 
the  Department  has  undertaken  in  coiinection  with  the  experiment 
stations  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
central  experiment  station  in  connection  with  this  Department,  The 
work  of  the  stations  requires  much  study  of  methods  of  investigation 
and  other  pioneer  work  of  research.  This  is  as  necessary  to  success- 
ful experimenting  as  the  foundation  is  to  the  house.  It  involves  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  past  experience,  a  great  deal  of  the  labor  of 
specially  trained  experts,  and  often  very  costly  appliances.  .  This  ab- 
stract research  is  very  difficult  for  the  individual  stations  to  under- 
take, and  yet  the  lack  of  it  is  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  practi- 
cal solution  of  the  questions  they  have  to  deal  with.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress requires  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  indicate  from  time 
to  time  such  lines  of  inquiry  as  to  him  bhall  seem  most  important. 
To  do  this  properly  will  require  more  or  less  research.  Further- 
more, there  are  numerous  questions  which  affect  large  areas,  or 
the  whole  country,  in  which  co-operative  work  will  be  desirable, 
but  which  likewise  require  preliminary  investigation*  for  their  proper 
planning.  To  relieve  the  stations  of  much  costly  and  laborious 
scientific  work  and  enable  them  to  devote  their  energy  the  more 
completely  to  the  things  that  are  of  practical  interest  to  the  farmer, 
and  to  enable  the  Department  to  give  the  advice  and  assistance  which 
Congress  calls  for  and  the  stations  need,  would  be  proper  functions 
of  a  central  station.  If  properly  arranged  it  would  also  serve  as  a 
useful  model  and  as  a  means  of  explaining  to  people  interested  in 
such  matters,  agriculturists,  educators,  men  of  science,  legislators, 
and  others  who  flock  to  Washington  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well,  what  an  experiment 
station  is  and  how  its  work  is  most  successfully  accomplished. 

The  branch  of  the  Department  which  connects  it  with  the  experi- 
ment stations  should,  I  believe,  develop  such  an  institution.  This 
would  in  no  way  take  the  place  or  do  the  work  of  the  stations 
throughout  the  country,  but  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  most 
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helpful,  economical,  and.  I  am  inclined  to  add,  essential  part  of  the 
whole  organization.  Its  need  has  already  been  felt  and  expressed 
by  stations  which  have  had  the  largest  experience.  Its  growth 
should  be  gradual,  its  character  and  organization  should  be  shaped 
by  exigencies  as  they  arise,  but  I  believe  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
it  should  be  provided  for  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  experiment  stations  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  ag- 
riculture, and  through  it  for  that  of  other  national  interests,  their 
sup{X)rt  comes  as  directly  from  the  rest  of  the  people  as  from  the 
farmers.  The  chief  agricultural  product  is  food,  which  all  need. 
More  than  half  of  the  earnings  of  the  working  people  in  this  country, 
as  in  Ehiroi)e,  are  and  inevitably  must  be  spent  for  food,  and  yet  even 
the  most  intelligent  know  less  about  the  relation  existing  between 
the  nutritive  value  and  the  cost  of  their  food  than  about  the  value 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  their  clothing,  houses,  fuel,  or  any  of 
the  other  necessaries  of  life.  This  lack  of  popular  understanding  of 
the  pecuniary  economy  of  food,  and  of  its  physiological  economy  as 
weU,  results  in  great  loss  of  money  and  injury  to  health.  For  im- 
provement the  first  requisite  is  information,  that  which  comes  only 
from  research.  Such  research  might  be  appropriately  begun  by  this 
Department  and,  when  the  lines  are  well  defined,  advantageously 
carried  out  by  the  stations.  The  results  of  such  inquiry  would  also 
have  a  most  immediate  and  practical  bearing  upon  the  exclusively 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  i>ortions  de- 
voted to  meat  production.  Investigation  has  already  been  carried 
far  enough  to  indicate  that  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe  are  under- 
fed, and  that  what  they  most  lack  to  give  them  the  bodily  strength 
and  vigor  which  characterize  our  own  working  people  is  the  nutri- 
ment which  is  supplied  in  the  most  concentrated  form  in  the  meats, 
including  pork,  which  we  produce  in  such  large  excess.  One  way 
to  secure  the  removal  of  the  onerous  restrictions  imposed  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  upon  the  importation  of  American  meats  is  to 
demonstrate  the  great  disadvantage  accruing  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  from  these  restrictions. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  inquiries  in  these  directions  are  appro- 
priate for  this  Department  and  for  the  experiment  stations  as  well ; 
that  the  initiative  may  properly  be  taken  by  the  Department,  and, 
when  the  lines  are  well  defined  by  preliminary  investigation,  such 
stations  as  are  in  condition  to  do  so  may  prosecute  them  with  advan- 
tage.   A  small  appropriation  would  do  a  most  useful  work. 

Thus  far,  of  course,  the  work  of  the  Department  in  connection  with 
the  stations  is  merely  begun.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  ally  itseif  as  closely  as  possible  with  these  institutions, 
personal  visits  have  been  made  to  as  many  of  the  stations  as  time  has 
permitted.  A  directory  of  stations  and  station  officers  and  a  cata- 
logue of  publications  are  in  preparation,  and  are  to  be  followed  by 
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indexes  of  literature,  and  so  innch  of  the  wbrk  above  indicated  as  the 
demands  of  the  future  may  require  and  the  means  provided  allow. 
To  carry  out  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  I  have  asked  for  $15,000,  believing  it  to  be  wise  to  make 
the  request  a  moderate  one,  and  smaller  rather  than  larger  than  the 
demands  would  seem  to  justify.  This  sum  will  suffice  only  for  the 
beginning  of  the  large  amount  of  work  that  is  pressingly  needed.  I 
have  refrained  from  making  any  estimate  of  the  whole  amount  which 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  national  stations  duxing  the  next 
year,  and  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $696,000  was  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  current  fiscal  ye^r,  deeming  it  advisable  to  await  the 
development  in  station  organization. 

The  path  to  success  in  this  exx)eriment-station  enterprise  passes 
by  the  fountains  of  abstract  science  and  by  the  farms  and  fire- 
sides of  the  American  people.  If  the  Department  is  to  do  its  share 
of  this  great  work  it  must  be  by  unifying  the  efforts  of  the  stations, 
by  bringing  the  best  science  of  the  world  to  their  aid,  and  by  carry- 
ing their  best  products  "  not  down  to  the  farmer,  biit  home  to  the 
farmer,"  whom  they  serve.  For  this  it  must  have  generous  support. 
A  great  ship  needs  costly  steering  apparatus.  Parsimony  here  is 
the  worst  possible  economy.  I  trust  that  in  due  time  means  will  be 
provided  to  enable  the  Department  to  secure,  retain,  and  develop  to 
their  highest  efficiency  the  ablest  men  in  the  different  lines  of  work 
and  to  insure  all  needed  means  for  meeting  the  demand  imposed  upon 
it  by  so  great  an  undertaking.  If  this  call  is  for  something  greater 
than  has  ever  elsewhere  been  done*  it  is  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  experiment-station  enterprise,  the  urgency  of  the  demand,  and 
the  wisdom  of  generous  supply. 

I  append  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  work  performed  by  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  Department. 

BUBBAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  work  for  the  eradication  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  has 
been  the  most  important  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  this  Bureau 
during  the  year.  The  beginning  of  this  work,  less  than  four  years 
ago,  was  under  circumstances  which  were  anything  but  encouraging. 
The  plague  had  been  permitted  to  propagate  itself  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  practically  undisturbed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  dairies  about  some  of  our  largest  cities  were  hot-beds 
of  contagion.  The  stock-yards  of  these  cities  had  become  infected 
and  the  disease  was  spread  continually  by  calves  and  stock  cattle 
going  from  these  yards  into  country  districts.  Even  the  West  was 
invaded  and  the  great  stock-producing  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Kentucky  were  suffering  from 'the  prevalence  of  this  malady. 

To  meet  this  alarming  condition  we  had  an  imperfect  national  law, 
an  insufficient  appropriation,  and  little,  if  any,  provision  for  co-op- 
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eration  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The  law  establishing  the  Bureau 
was,  however,  soon  supplemented  by  temporary  legislation  in  the 
appropriation  bills,  the  amount  appropriated  was  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  the  emergency,  and  State  co-operation  has  been 
secured  in  those  States  where  the  contagion  existed.  With  the  au- 
thority obtained  in  this  manner,  it  was  possible  to  undertake  vigor- 
ous measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  plague. 

At  the  time  the  previous  report  was  submitted  the  Western  States 
had  been  about  relieved  from  the  presence  of  this  malady.  A  force 
was  still  stationed  at  Chicago,  however,  and  cases  in  the  chronic 
stage  were  occa^onally  being  found.  With  rigid  supervision  of 
the  trade  and  the  slaughter  of  all  cattle  in  the  infected  district,  the 
last  traces  soon  disappeared,  and  on  April  1  it  was  deemed  safe  to 
remoye  all  quarantine  restrictions  and  withdraw  the  force  that  had 
been  operating  there. 

During  this  time  active  measures  had  been  carried  on  in  Maryland, 
and  many  affected  and  exposed  cattle  had  been  slaughtered,  thereby 
freeing  the  country  districts  from  the  trouble ;  but  the  regulations 
made  under  the  State  laws  were  not  sufficiently  stringent  for  the  in- 
fected city  districts,  and  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  In  No- 
vember, 1887,  the  State  live-stock  sanitary  board,  was  induced  to 
make  an  order  applying  regulations  adequate  to  the  conditions  in 
Baltimore  County.  This  involved  a  large  increase  of  the  force  sta- 
tioned there  and  in  the  various  items  of  expense  which  were  neces- 
sarily incurred,  but  the  rapid  progress  made  under  the  new  plan  is  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  change. 

There  have  been  slaughtered  in  Maryland,  from  January  1  to 
November  30,  1888,  469  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  1,036  exposed  animals.  The  result  has  been  to  promptly  remove 
all  traces  of  the  disease  wherever  these  have  been  discovered,  and 
to  wonderfully  lessen  the  number  of  cases  which  have  developed. 
During  the  month  of  October  but  three  affected  herds  were  found 
in  the  State,  and  during  November  but  two  were  found.  Unless  for 
some  unforeseen  reason  there  is  an  extension  of  the  disease,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  Maryland  will  be  entirely  free  from  its 
presence. 

A  year  ago  there  was  some  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Pennsylvania.  After  considerable  corre- 
spondence a  plan  of  co-operation  was  arranged,  andin  April  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  was  placed  under  quarantine  restrictions  by  the  gov- 
ernor's order,  and  a  sufficient  force  was  stationed  there  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  to  inspect  all  cattle  within  the  quarantine  limits, 
and  to  control  the  movement  of  such  animals.  The  enforcement  of 
these  measures  has  shown  that  the  malady  did  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent  in  that  district.  Only  63  affected  and  131  exposed  animals 
liava  been  slaughteredi  and  it  is  believed  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
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is  now  free  from  the  infection.  The  quarantine  will  be  raised  on  De- 
cember 16,  but  a  small  force  will  be  left  to  supervise  the  interstate 
commerce  in  cattle  until  the  neighboring  States  are  found  to  be  safe. 

Since  my  last  report  a  thorough  quarantine  has  been  established 
in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,  by  co-operation  with  the  State  board  of 
health.  This  section  of  the  State  has  long  been  known  to  be  har- 
boring the  pestilence,  but  never  before  were  sufficiently  stringent 
regulations  enforced  to  control  its  ravages  or  discover  all  of  its 
hiding-places.  As  a  result  of  the  quarantine,  affected  herds  have 
been  discovered  and  slaughtered,  the  stables  and  stock-yards  have 
been  kept  disinfected,  the  incoming  cattle  have  been  inspected,  and 
the  disease  has  gradually  disappeared.  Taking  the  whole  State,  there 
were  19  herds  found  diseased  in  September,  14  in  October,  and  only 
2  in  November.  This  result  is  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  believed 
that  but  little  more  work  remains  to  be  done.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  slaughter,  since  January  1,  502  diseased  and  945  exposed  ani- 
mals. 

In  New  York  the  infected  district  was  much  larger  than  in  any 
of  the  other  States  and  it  was  anticipated  that  by  far  the  heaviest 
work  would  be  found  here.  The  active  work  was  begun  in  the  old 
infected  district  of  the  State  about  a  year  ago  by  placing  stringent 
quarantine  restrictions  over  five  counties  and  inspecting,  number- 
ing, and  registering  all  cattle  in  that  district.  From  January  1  to 
November  30, 1,576  affected  cattle  and  3,196  which  had  been  exposed 
were  purchased  and  slaughtered. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  decision  of  the  court  made  it  nec- 
essary to  obtain  additional  legislation  from  the  legislature,  and  also 
required  new  proclamations  from  the  governor,  the  work  was  pressed 
forward  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  appro- 
priation in  May.  This  caused  a  cessation  of  active  work  for  nearly 
two  months,  with  only  sufficient  supervision  to  hold  what  had  already 
been  gained.  Since  the  last  appropriation  was  made  there  has  been 
every  effort  to  urge  forward  the  work  as  rapidly  as  jwssible.  Two 
counties,  Westchester  and  Richmond,  have  recently  been  declared 
free  from  the  contagion  and  the  quarantine  restrictions  removed. 
Unfortunately  a  new  outbreak  has  been  discovered  in  Orange  County, 
which  will  increase  the  expenses,  but  which  will  not  delay  the  period 
of  the  final  eradication  of  the  plague  from  the  State. 

The  county  of  New  York  has  been  very  nearly  freed  from  this 
disease,  but  the  continued  traffic  through  this  commercial  center 
makes  it  necessary  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations  until  all  other 
portions  of  the  State  have  been  relieved  of  it.  It  will  require  at 
least  one  more  year  to  complete  the  eradication  from  the  counties  on 
Long  Island. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  work  done  has  been 
greater  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  results  are  very  gratify- 
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ing.  The  following  figures,  covering  all  the  pleuro-pneumonia  dis- 
tricts, show  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  the  Bureau  has  had  in 
hand : 

From  January  1  to  November  30  there  were  inspected  35,451  herds, 
containing  304,698  head  of  cattle.  Of  these  animals  183,257  were 
tagged  with  numbers  and  registered  upon  the  books  of  the  office,  and 
106,415  were  examined  more  than  once. 

During  the  same  period  630  herds,  containing  8,604  animals,  were 
found  affects  with  the  disease,  and  the  Bureau  has  purchased  and 
slaughtered  2,649  diseased  animals  and  5,490  that  had  been  exposed. 
The  number  of  stock-yards,  stables,  and  other  premises  disinfected 
r«a<3hed  the  number  of  1,876.  There  have  also  been  41,361  post-mor- 
tern  examinations  made,  which  resulted  in  finding  3,380  carcasses 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

In  addition  to  the  work  for  the  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
the  Bureau  has  undertaken  the  control  of  glanders  among  horses  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  work  is  done  under  authority  of  the 
District  Commissioners  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  estab- 
lishing the  Bureau.  This  disease  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
from  July  1  to  December  7,  23  affected  horses  have  been  killed. 

The  investigations  of  swine  diseases  have  been  continued,  and  have 
confirmed  the  results  published  in  the  reports  of  1887,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, have  brought  out  more  clearly  the  characteristics  of  the  disease 
and  the  measures  necessary  for  its  prevention.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  epizootics  among  swine  may  be  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  diseases ;  that  both  of  these  are  widely  disseminated  and 
cause  very  serious  losses.  Bulletina  are  now  in  preparation  in  which 
a  systematic  account  will  be  given  of  all  the  important  facts  con- 
nected with  the  origin,  cause,  and  nature  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  for  their  prevention  and  treatment. 

An  investigation  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry  has  just  been 
completed,  and  a  report  is  now  in  preparation  which  is  expected  to 
place  this  subject  clearly  before  those  interested  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture.  Much  important  information  has  been  gathered  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  have  a  good  influence  on  sheep  husbandry  in  gen- 
eral, and  will  enable  those  engaged  in  it  to  see  and  correct  the  mis- 
takes which  have  heretofore  been  made.  It  is  our  aim  to  present 
those  methods  which  have  been  found  successful  and  profitable,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  adopted  by  others  who  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

Many  diseases  have  been  investigated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  year,  among  the  most  important  of  these  being 
an  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  southern  California.  This  disease,  which 
has  long  created  havoc  in  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley,  is  now 
found  to  be  indigenous  in  California  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  area  involved  is  large  and  the  losses  very  serious. 
AG  88 2 
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The  np,ture  of  this  disease  is  now  well  understood,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  mici-o-organism  which  causes  it  fonns  spores,  and  these  re- 
tain their  vitality  in  the  soil  for  many  years.  On  such  soils  the  past- 
ure and  hay  are  infected  and  produce  the  disease  in  the  animals 
which  feed  upon  them. 

Thus  far  no  practical  way  of  freeing  much  of  the  infected  section 
from  this  contagion  has  been  discovered,  and  the  only  method  now 
known  of  preventing  the  disease  is  to  vaccinate  the  animals  accord- 
ing to  the  method  discovered  by  Pasteur.  Unfortunately  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  have  no  place  to  which  they  can  apply  for  such 
vaccine.  The  Department  could  supply  it  if  it  had  a  suitable  labora- 
tory in  which  it  could  be  prepared.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  the 
laboratory  now  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  located 
under  the  roof  of  the  Department  building,  and  is  not  a  proper  place 
to  work  with  those  forms  of  contagion  which  are  dangerous  to  hu- 
man health.  For  this  reason  we  have  been  unable  to  supply  these 
wants,  and  we  have  also  been  unable  to  investigate  other  similar 
diseases  of  animals,  such  as  tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  actinomy- 
cosis, which  are  also  dangerous  to  human  health. 

There  is  consequently  urgent  need  of  a  laboratory  for  this  class  of 
work.  There  is  very  much  that  should  be  done  for  the  elucidation  of 
questions  connected  with  the  j^revention  and  treatment  of  such  dis  • 
eases,  which  can  not  be  undertaken  until  proper  laboratory  facili- 
ties are  furnished.  The  need  for  such  a  laboratory  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  year,  as  numerous  demands  are  made  upon  the  De- 
partment to  investigate  diseases  and  to  furnish  such  means  as  may  be 
possible  for  their  prevention. 

With  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  the  different 
States  there  is  a  demand  for  persons  qualified  to  make  investigations 
of  the  diseases  of  animals,  in  particular  the  contagious  diseases.  At 
present  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  this  country  are  very  limited, 
and  everyone  finds  before  undertaking  such  work  that  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  considerable  time  studying  in  the  laboratories  of  Europe 
before  they  feel  competent  to  accept  such  a  position.  If  a  suitable 
laboratory  was  established  at  this  Department  the  educational  feat- 
ure might  be  made  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  persons  might 
sj3end  a  sufficient  time  working  in  it  to  acquire  the  methods  used  in 
this  class  of  investigations,  and  in  that  way  avoid  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  a  visit  to  Europe.  There  are  many  now  engaged  in  the  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  stations  of  the  various  States  who  would  be 
glad  to  devote  a  few  weeks  each  year  to  such  laboratory  practice, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  much  value  to  them  in  the  work 
which  they  are  required  to  do.  Probably  offering  such  facilities 
would  do  more  than  almost  any  other  measure  that  could  be  devised 
to  advance  the  condition  of  veterinary  sanitary  science  in  this 
country. 
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The  quarantine  of  ijnported  cattle,  still  administered  by  this 
Bureau,  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year.  Increased 
precautions  have  been  adopter!  to  prevent  the  introdution  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger 
of  this  in  connection  with  the  animals  which  pass  through  the  quar- 
antine stations.  Since  the  quarantine  has  been  operated  under  the 
direction  of  this  Depai-tment  the  introduction  of  the  diseases  usually 
classed  as  contagious  has  been  entirely  prevented. 

DIVISION   OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  in  the  history  of  this 
division,  although  nO  one  preponderating  investigation  has  been 
carried  on.     The  main  work  has  been  as  follows: 

Additional  investigations  have  been  made  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Fluted  Scale  or  Cottony  Cushion-scale  of  California,  and  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  remedies,  and  the  gas  treatment  has  been  devel- 
opeci  to  a  practical  outcome  by  an  agent  stationed  at  Los  Angeles. 
Through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  F.'S.  Crawford,  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  an  Australian  parasite  of  tliis  destructive  pest  has  been 
introduced,  though  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  with  what  practical 
results.  The  Department  was  prevented  by  a  clause  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  from  sending  an  agent  to  Australia  for  the  purpose  of. 
gathering  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  the  Australian 
parasites  of  this  insect,  but,  fortunately,  the  State  Department  has 
been  able,  through  the  Melbourne  Exposition  fund,  to  assist  us  in  this 
direction,  and  an  agent  of  the  division  sailed  in  August  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  most  careful  exploration  of  the  proper  localities,  to 
collect  all  the  information  possible,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
and  to  superintend  the  shipping  of  live  parasites  to  San  Francisco. 
Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  met  with  most  gratifying  success. 
By  careful  search  he  soon  collected  over  10,000  fluted  scales,  fully 
50  per  cent,  of  which  contained  living  parasites,  and  forwarded  them 
by  steamer  as  a  first  shipment.  This  installment  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  in  November,  the  scales  were  colonized  upon  orange  trees, 
and  up  to  the  latest  writing  over  one  hundred  living  parasites  had 
emerged.     Thus  the  experiment  promises  every  success. 

The  entomologist  has  not  considered  himself  quite  ready  to  pub- 
lish the  result  of  the  Hop  Louse  investigation  which,  in  my  last  re- 
port, I  announced  had  been  practically  finished  last  season.  A  few 
additional  observations  were  considered  necessary  in  order  to  render 
his  report  perfect,  and  these  have  been  made  the  present  season,  and 
the  report  as  a  whole  will  doubtless  be  published  in  my  complete  re- 
port for  1888.  No  investigation  has  ever  been  undertaken  by  the 
division  that  has  been  brought  to  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion  than 

this  one. 

The  great  damage  done  to  peaches  and  many  of  the  crops  in 
Florida  and  Georgia  by  the  work  of  certain  root-infesting  Nematode 
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worms  of  the  family  AnguillilidsB  has  been  very  marked  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years;  and  as  no  other  division  of  the  Depai^tment 
seemed  better  fitted  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  investigation,  the  en- 
tomologist has  undertaken  it,  and  a  report  is  now  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  ravages  of  the  Cotton  and  Boll  worm  upon  the  tomato  crop 
in  certain  portions  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  formed  the  subject  of 
a  special  jjetition  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  State  societies  to  this  De- 
partment, and  the  investigation  of  this  subject  has  also  been  carried 
on  during  the  season  by  this  division. 

The  ravages  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locust  or  Western  Grasshop- 
per in  Minnesota  were  early  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Department, 
but  inasmuch  as  an  assistant  from  the  division  of  entomology  had 
just  been  appointed  to  a  State  position  at  the  experiment  station 
at  Saint  Anthony's  Park  it  was  not  considered  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment to  interfere  with  his  work,  especially  as  the  State  authori- 
ties were  exceptionally  energetic  in  their  endeavors  to  suppress  the 
plague.  An  agent  of  the  division,  however,  who  has  for  many  years 
paid  special  attention  to  this  pest  and  the  group  of  insects  to  which 
it  belongs,  was  sent  on  a  trip  through  the  Northwest  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  affairs  and  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
predict  for  the  coming  season.  The  conclusions  which  the  entomol- 
ogist has  hitherto  drawn  from  similar  observations  have  been  uni- 
formly justified  by  subsequent  experience,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
year's  investigations  he  considers  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  to 
be  most  favorable. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  further  investigations  have  been  made 
upon  the  Buffalo  Gnat  in  the  Southwest ;  upon  insects  injurious  to 
cereal  crops  ;  upon  insects  injurious  to  live-stock  in  general ;  and  the 
work  upon  the  bibliography  of  economic  entomology  has  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  insects  has  been  exception- 
ally large,  and  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived and  answered.  The  majority  of  these  letters  are  accompanied 
by  specimens,  and  the  mounting  and  rearing  of  these  specimens  and 
the  care  and  labor  of  making  accurate  notes  of  their  habits  is  very 
great. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  specific  appropriation  it  has  been  necessary 
to  discontinue  the  apicultural  exjjeriment  station.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  station  has  done  good  work  and  as  it  accomplished 
results  of  considera])le  benefit  to  this  extensive  and  growing  industry. 
The  division  stands  ready  to  resume  this  work  at  any  time  when 
Congress  shall  make  api^roj^riation  for  it. 

The  publications  of  the  division  during  the  year  have  been  more 
than  ever  called  for,  and  represent  a  large  variety  of  subjects  intinis ted 
to  this  important  division. 
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The  necessity  for  some  speedy  and  regular  means  of  publication 
in  whicli  might  be  printed  notes,  reports  of  the  progress  of  inves- 
tigations, and  short  articles  upon  entomological  subjects  which 
are  either  too  limited  in  scope  or  too  disconnected  to  be  used  in  the 
annual  report  or  in  the  special  bulletins  of  the  division,  originated 
a  periodical  bulletin,  six  numbers  of  which  have  been  published,  and 
the  character  of  the  numbers  and  favorable  comments  of  the  agri- 
cultural press,  by  farmers,  and  by  workers  in  agricultural  entomology 
have  borne  out  the  proj)hecy  of  the  entomologist  in  the  introductory 
number  to  tHe  effect  that  so  far  as  the  interests  of  economic  entomol- 
ogy are  concerned  we  have  instituted  so  far  no  reform  that  will  be 
productive  of  more  general  good  or  will  give  more  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  numbers  up  to  the  present  time  have  consisted  of  two 
signatures  each  and  have  been  plentifully  illustrated,  a  prominent 
feature  being  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  division  with 
fanners  and  others  on  the  subject  of  injuidous  insects. 

SILK. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
canying  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  testing  the  feasi- 
bility of  profitable  silk  reeling  in  this  country,  thus  promoting,  if 
successful,  a  market  for  American  grown  cocoons.  For  two  years 
these  experiments  were  made  at  three  different  points,  namely,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  estab- 
lishing filatures  at  those  places.  The  result  of  having  such  experi- 
ments conducted  at  remote  points  was  not  encouraging,  as  has  been 
heretofore  shown  in  the  reports  of  this  Department.  Some  three 
years  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  overcoming  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  in  the  earlier  attempts, 
through  the  use  of  the  Serrell  automatic  silk-reeling  machinery. 
Congress  authorized  me  to  establish  a  silk  filature  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Department  at  Washington,  where  it  could  be 
directly  superintended  by  the  entomologist  and  Mr.  Philip  Walker. 
This  gave  the  Department  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  test  the 
merits  of  the  machinery  referred  to. 

At  the  time  these  later  experiments  were  inaugurated  I  felt  that 
two  years'  experimentation  would  enable  me  to  definitely  determine 
whether,  with  this  improved  machinery,  the  matter  of  labor  could 
be  sufficiently  economized  and  minimized  to  make  silk  reeling  prof- 
itable in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  which  usually 
arises  of  adjusting  foreign-built  machinery  to  our  methods,  of 
teaching  labor  to  work  in  an  entirely  new  field,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  of  explaining  to  the  thousands  of  cocoon  growers  from 
whom  the  Department  purchased  cocoons  the  precise  necessities  of 
the  business  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  of  many  and 
various  vicissitudes  and  contingencies  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
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refer  to  in  detail,  the  results  of  these  two  years  of  experiments  "were 
not  satisfactory  when  considered  from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
At  this  time  the  Department  was  informed  of  certain  improvements 
then  being  perfected  in  the  Serrell  machine  which  again  seemed  to 
promise  well,  and  to  meet  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  had  en- 
countered, and  in  order  to  enable  the  Department  to  test  the  improved 
machine,  Congress  again  provided  the  requisite  authority  and  money 
for  a  continuation  of  these  experiments.  With  these  I  have  intro- 
duced the  improvements  alluded  to  and  in  conjunction  therewith 
have  established  certain  choking  stations  at  different  points  in  the 
West,  or  in  the  centers  of  silk  culture,  where  the  cocoons  purchased 
by  the  DepaHment  might  be  more  intelligently  handled  and  choked 
before  their  shipment  to  the  Department. 

Pending  the  investigations  under  these  new  conditions,  the  De- 
partment was  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  late 
Cincinnati  Exposition,  The  Department  determined  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  this  machinery  to  Cincinnati  to  be  there  put  in  daily  op- 
eration as  a  part  of  the  Department's  exhibit,  fully  cognizant  that 
such  a  step  would  materially  interfere  with  the  profitable  results  of 
the  year's  work,  which  had  already  been  jeopardized  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  when  the  appropriation  became  available;  but 
aware  also  that  the  Exposition  would  be  visited  by  thousands  of 
those  who  either  do  or  can  raise  cocoons,  and  that  there  they  might 
witness  the  operations  of  the  machinery  and  through  this  illustra- 
tion as  well  as  personal  explanation  learn  those  requirements  which 
would  be  mutually  beneficial.  Owing  to  this  fact  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  the  improvements  referred  to  have  not  fully  met  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  have  encountered,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  this  young 
industry  to  measure  its  probable  future  by  what  we  have  accomp- 
lished this  year.  We  have  devised  certain  improvements  ourselves, 
and  are  now  engaged  in  their  development  and  trial.  And  I  have 
asked  for  a  further  appropriation  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
improvements  made  by  the  inventor,  those  made  by  ourselves,  and 
those  at  present  in  the  stage  of  conception  here  and  elsewhere  are  to 
affect  the  main  object  of  this  experiment,  and  whether  it  is  likely 
from  the  results  achieved,  and  witli  the  necessary  encouragement,  the 
United  States  is  to  add  the  silk  industry  to  its  other  resources  and 
enter  the  markets  in  competition  with  the  silk-growing  sections  of 
the  Old  World. 

DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  investigations  of  the  division  of  chemistry  during  the  past 
year  have  continued  in  the  general  lines  indicated  in  my  last  repoi-t 
Extensive  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  sorghum  plant  at  Rio 
Grande,  N.  J.,  Kenner,  La.,  Conway  Springs,  Douglass,  and  Sterling, 
Kaus.    The  object  of  these  investigations  has  been  twofold:  First, 
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to  secure  an  apccurate  idea  of  the  constitution  of  sorglium  cane  in 
respect  of  its  properties  for  sugar  making;  and,  second,  to  develop 
the  cane  in  the  direction  of  improvement  by  seed  selection  and  other 
means.  These  investigations  have  now  been  completed  and  edited, 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  appear  as  Bulletin  No. 
20  of  the  chemical  division. 

AduUeration  of  foods. — The  work  in  the  adulteration  of  foods  has 
been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  continuing  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  baking  powders,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  and  of  lard.  The 
investigations  of  this  last  product  have  been  very  extensive  and  the 
work  is  now  completed  and  will  shortly  appear  as  Part  4  of  Bulletin 
No.  13. 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  lines  of  investigation  a  large 
amount  of  miscellaneous  work  has  been  done,  the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  in  the  line  marked  out  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  for  the  determination  of  the  vai'ious  constitu- 
ents in  dairy  products,  cattle  foods,  and  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
work  i>f  the  Department  in  the  above  line  has  been  published  as  Bul- 
letin No.  19  of  the  chemical  division. 

The  necessity  for  more  commodious  and  healthful  quarters  for  the 
chemists  of  the  Department  increases  each  year,  and  an  early  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  a  laboratory  especially  constructed  for 
this  kind  of  investigation. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN   THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   SUGAR. 

The  great  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  on  account  of 
onr  expenditures  for  sugar  has  long  directed  the  attention  of  eco- 
nomic agriculture  to  the  possibility  of  producing  at  home  all  or  a 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  consumed.     The  necessity  for  this  would 
not  be  so  great  did  we  x>rocure  our  sugar  from  countries  taking  an 
equal  value  of  our  own  products  ;  but  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
case.    The  greater  part  of  our  sugar  comes  from  Cuba  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  the  balance  of  trade  is  overwhelmingly  in  their  favor. 
The  money  which  we  pay  for  sugar,  and  which  will   soon  reach 
$100,000,000  annually,  is  taken  from  our  wealth,  and  we  receive  for 
it  no  adequate  return.     Even  the  machinery  with  which  the  sugar 
we  eat  is  made  is  supplied  only  in  small  part  by  American  manu- 
facturers.     The  ponderous  mills  used  in  the  tropical   islands  for 
crushing  the  cane  and  the  systems  of  evaporating  apparatus  are 
chiefly  built  in  England  and  France — countries  which  rely  nearly  ex- 
clusively on  the  sugar-beet  to  supply  them  with  sweets.     This  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  and  no  greater 
service  could  be  rendered  the  agricultural  and  other  industries  of  our 
comitry  than  by  the  establishment  of  an  indigenous  sugar  industry. 
The  wisdom  of  foreign  nations  has  been  shown  in  similar  direc- 
tions by  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.     The  sugar- 
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beet  a  few  years  ago  was  a  plant  not  notably  rich  in  sugar  and  afford- 
ing a  juice  which  was  little  amenable  to  treatment.  Under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  French  and  German  Governments,  however,  the  sugar- 
beet  has  become  a  plant  but  little  inferior  to  the  sugar-cane  of  the 
tropics  as  a  producer  of  sugar.  With  the  aid  of  State  experiment 
stations  and  the  help  of  State  schools  of  instruction  the  production 
of  beet-sugar  has  become  a  scientific  procedure,  reflecting  alike 
credit  on  the  governments  which  have  fostered  the  industry  and  the 
men  who  have  devoted  their  labor  and  ability  to  its  development. 

In  the  United  States  the  area  which  can  possibly  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugar  cane  is  a  limited  one.  Small  portions  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  only  can  hope  to  compete  with  the  tropics  in 
the  production  of  cane  sugar.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  processes  introduced  by  the  Department  and  the 
spread  of  a  more  scientific  agriculture  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar 
produced  can  be  vastly  increased.  Since  the  Department  first  insti- 
tuted a  regular  chemical  control  of  a  sugar  factory  in  Louisiana  the 
production  of  cane  richer  in  sugar  has  been  secured,  the  method  of 
manufacture  rendered  more  effective  and  economical,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  planters  enlisted  in  securing  a  more  scientific  method  of 
manufacture.  Not  the  least  important  result  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment in  this  direction  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  State 
sugar  experiment  station  in  Louisiana,  the  result  of  the  interest  in 
scientific  sugar-making  awakened  by  the  work  of  the  Department. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  afforded  by  the  maple  forests  of  our  country 
is  necessarily  limited,  and  it  can  not  be  considered  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  sugar  problem  from  a  commercial  view.  Doubtless  the 
quantity  of  the  product  can  be  greatly  increased,  but  the  increase  at 
best  can  be  but  slow.  Maple  sugar  will  continue  to  be  valuable  for 
its  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

There  are  many  parts  of  our  country  which  are  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-beet,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  in  the  near  future 
a  very  considerable  development  of  the  industry.  Already  on  the 
Pacific  coast  beet  sugar  has  been  made  successfully  for  several  years, 
and  an  additional  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to  the.  industry 
by  a  gentleman  of  well-known  energy  and  great  wealth.  Not  only 
in  California,  but  also  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  are 
found  extensive  localities  where  a  beet  rich  in  sugar  can  be  grown. 
On  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  northern  Indiana,  southern 
and  western  Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  and  New  York  also  present 
soil  and  climate  favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  sug8«*-beet.  It  is  not 
a  vain  hope,  therefore,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  considerable  devel- 
opment of  this  valuable  industry  within  the  next  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  promising  sources  of  sugar,  however,  for  home 
consumption,  is  found  in  the  sorghum  plant.  For  many  years  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  much  attention  to  the  investi- 
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gation  of  the  sugar-producing  qualities  of  the  sorghum.  These  in- 
v^tigations  have  been  both  of  a  scientific  and  technical  nature. 
Many  of  them  have  resulted  in  most  discouraging  results;  either  the 
poor  quality  of  the  cane  or  the  defective  character  of  the  machinery 
prevented  the  successful  manufacture  of  sugar  on  an  economical  ba- 
sis. A  few  years  ago,  when  the  old  process  of  extracting  the  juice 
by  pressing  between  rollers  was  still  in  vogue,  the  sorghum-sugar 
industry  was  in  a  moribund  condition.  A  great  deal  of  private  cap- 
ital had  been  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  these  invest- 
ments all  proved  disastrous. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  was  determined  to  save 
this  industry  if  possible,  and,  with  this  idea  in  view,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  study  of  the  process  of  diffusion  as  applied  to  the 
extraction  of  saccharine  juices  from  sorghum  cane.  This  process 
differs  essentially  from  the  old  milling  process.  In  diffusion,  the 
canes  are  cut  into  fine  pieces  (the  finer  the  better)  and  subjected,  in 
closed  vessels,  to  successive  charges  of  hot  water.  By  this  proc- 
ess— for  the  details  of  which  the  bulletins  of  the  Department,  of  the 
division  of  chemistry,  can  be  consulted — the  sugar  of  the  cane  is 
almost  completely  extracted  in  a  condition  favorable  to  epuration 
and  condensation.  During  the  past  four  years  the  Department  has 
labored  steadily,  often  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  to 
perfect  this  process. 

The  first  year's  work  during  my  incumbency  of  office  was  produc- 
tive of  two  valuable  results.  The  first  of  these  was  to  show  that  the 
method  of  cutting  the  cane  first  employed  was  wholly  impracticable. 
The  second  proved  that  the  style  of  diffusion  battery  employed  for 
the  sugar-beet  was  inapplicable  to  sorghum  cane.  This  result  could 
only  have  been  learned  by  actual  trial,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  thing 
that  so  costly  an  experience  should  have  been  secured  at  public  ex- 
pense rather  than  at  the  financial  ruin  of  private  individuals,  with 
its  discouraging  effects  upon  the  industry  at  large.  The  second 
year's  trial  resulted  in  a  complete  removal  of  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culties which  had  been  encountered  in  the  operation  of  the  diffusion 
battery.  The  improvement,  however,  in  the  cutting  apparatus  was 
not  sufficiently  great  to  secure  successful  operation  of  that  part  of 
the  mactinery. 

At  this  juncture  the  ingenuity  of  a  gentleman  not  connected  with 
the  Department  at  that  time  helped  us  out  of  our  difficulty,  and  the 
machinery  and  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Hughes,  of  Rio 
Grande,  N.  J.,  and  at  once  adopted  by  the  Department,  has,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  proved  completely  successful  in  cutting 
and  cleaning  the  sorghum  cane  and  fitting  it  for  the  diffusion  bat- 
tery. The  difficulties  which  the  agents  of  the  Department  have  in- 
cuired  in  this  work  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  experiments.    Every  problem  con- 
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nected  with  the  successful  conduct  of  the  work  had  to  be  approached 
along  unknown  lines  of  observation,  and  as  a  consequence  failure 
more  often  attended  the  results  of  the  work  than  success.  Not  only 
was  it  necessary  to  contend  with  these  chemical  and  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, but-  also  the  impatience  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  work,  which  was  often  manifested  in  such  a  way  as  to 
positively  hinder  the  progress  therein. 

Attempts  were  also  made  at  this  time  to  introduce  the  process  of 
diffusion  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar-cane.  Guided 
by  the  experience  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  sorghum  problem,  the 
experiments  in  the  application  of  diffusion  to  sugar-cane  proved 
speedily  successful.  During  the  season  of  1887  the  Department  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing,  on  a  commercial  scale,  as  high  as  230 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  a  quantity  which  seems  almost 
mai'velous  when  compared  with  the  average  results  obtained  by  mill- 
ing in  Louisiana.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  two  large  planta- 
tions in  the  South,  one  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  Texas,  have  intro- 
duced the  diffusion  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mill.  The  increase 
in  the  output  of  sugar  is  so  gi'eat,  as  compared  with  the  additional 
expense  of  evaporation,  as  to  indicate  a  speedy  displacement,  through- 
out the  entire  sugar  region  of  the  South,  of  the  old  process  by  the  new. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  points  determined  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  during  the  last  few  years  is  the  limitation 
of  the  region  in  which  it  appears  that  sorghum  can  be  grown  as  a 
sugar-producing  plant.  In  the  earlier  investigations  made  in  this 
line  it  was  announced  that  sorghum  could  be  successfully  grown  as  a 
sugar-producing  plant  in  any  locality  which  would  produce  maize. 
It  is  true  that  soighum  will  grow  and  mature  in  nearly  all  localities 
in  which  Indian  corn  will  ripen.  The  past  researches  of  the  Depart- 
ment, however,  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  not  only  the  growth 
of  the  plant  but  the  time  required  for  its  economical  manufacture 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  localities  subject  to  severe  and 
early  frosts  the  season  for  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  is  so 
limited  in  extent  as  to  make  the  successful  manufacture  o£  sugar  al- 
most if  not  quite  impossible.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  sorghum- 
sugar  factories  should  be  established  only  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  severe  freeze  will  oc- 
cur before  the  1st  of  November. 

Another  important  point  in  regard  to  the  sorghum-sugar  industry 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  sorghum  appears  to  flourish  in  regions  too 
hot  and  dry  for  the  successful  productioi^  of  maize.  The  western 
and  southern  portions  of  Kansas  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well-adapted 
to  the  growth  of  sorgluim,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  true  that 
throughout  the  Indian  Territory,  portions  of  Texas,  and  in  many 
other  localities  in  the  United  States  similar  suitable  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  will  be  found. 
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The  area  of  land  necessary  to  produce  the  whole  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  will  probably  not  exceed  four  or  five 
million  acres.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  those  localities  which  are 
most  favorable  to  the  production  of  sugar  should  be  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Important  points  in  the  production  of  sorghum  for  sugar 
have  been  developed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  season  in  south- 
western Kansas.  At  Douglass  and  Conway  Springs,  where  the  De 
partment  had  experiment  stations,  the  hot,  dry  weatlier  of  July  and 
August  cut  short  the  crop  of  Indian  corn,  in  some  localities  producing 
almost  a  complete  failure  thereof.  The  sorghum  crop,  however, 
grew  and  flourished  throughout  this  dry  season  and  the  yeild  was  a 
fair  average.  The  importance  of  this  fact  to  the  semi-arid  regions  in 
the  localities  I  have  mentioned  can  not  well  be  overestimated. 

The  easy  variability  of  the  sorghum  plant  is  also  a  point  which 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Department.  The  fact  that  sorghum  often  shows  a  sugar- 
producing  quality  almost  equal  to  that  of  sugar-cane  has  been  pointed 
out  in  our  ofl&cial  bulletins.  Its  tendency  also  to  yield  a  product 
unfit  for  sugar-making  has  been  equally  the  subject  of  study.  All 
the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  go  to  show  that  in  a  plant  of 
wide  variations  it  is  possible  to  secure  and  transmit  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  plant  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  variety  which  will 
retain,  under  proper  conditions,  the  very  best  qualities  of  the  natural 
variations.  This  being  the  case  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as 
has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Department, 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  variety  or  varieties  of  sorghum 
which  will  tend  to  show  a  maximum  content  of  crystal! izable  sugar 
and  a  minimum  content  of  substances  not  sugar  in  the  juice.  It 
was  in  the  line  of  such  investigation  that  the  experiment  station 
at  Sterling  was  established  during  the  last  season,  where  most  valu- 
able work  was  done  in  determining  the  very  points  just  mentioned. 

The  further  investigation  of  the  problem  of  the  production  of  our 
own  sugar  it  seems  to  me  should  be  continued  in  the  following  di- 
rections :  First,  the  establishment  of  a  special  experiment  station  in 
a  suitable  locality  for  the  further  study  of  the  variations  in  the 
sorghum  plant  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuity  of  those  qualities  which 
tend  to  profluce  a  plant  best  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Such  a  station,  in  order  to  secure  proper  results,  should  be  estab- 
lished for  a  term  of  years:  so  that  the  problem  might  be  subjected  to 
a  thorough  investigation.! 

Second.  In  order  to  avoid  financial  disasters  in  the  conduct  of  the 
bii'iiness  a  school  should  be  established  in  which  instruction  could  be 
^vi'ii  in  the  x>roper  method  of  raising  and  nianuf.icturiiig  sorghum, 
sugar-cane,  and  the  sugar-beet.  This  com})ined  .scientific  and  tech- 
nical instruction  would  prepare  a  large  number  of  persons  for  tak- 
ing charge  of  sugar  factories  and  operating  them  scientifically  and 
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nected  with  the  successful  conduct  of  the  work  had  to  be  approached 
along  unknown  lines  of  observation,  and  as  a  consequence  failure 
more  often  attended  the  results  of  the  work  than  success.  Not  only 
was  it  necessary  to  contend  with  these  chemical  and  mechanical  diffi- 
culties, but-  also  the  impatience  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  work,  which  was  often  manifested  in  such  a  way  as  to 
positively  hinder  the  progress  therein. 

Attempts  were  also  made  at  this  time  to  introduce  the  process  of 
diffusion  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar-cane.  Guided 
by  the  experience  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  sorghum  problem,  the 
experiments  in  the  application  of  diffusion  to  sugar-cane  proved 
speedily  successful.  During  the  season  of  1887  the  Department  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing,  on  a  commercial  scale,  as  high  as  230 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  a  quantity  which  seems  almost 
marvelous  when  compared  with  the  average  results  obtained  by  mill- 
ing in  Louisiana.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  two  large  planta- 
tions in  the  South,  one  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  Texas,  have  intro- 
duced the  diffusion  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mill.  The  increase 
in  the  output  of  sugar  is  so  great,  as  compared  with  the  additional 
expense  of  evaporation,  as  to  indicate  a  speedy  displacement,  through- 
out the  entire  sugar  region  of  the  South,  of  the  old  process  by  the  new. 

Not  the  least  imx^ortant  of  the  points  determined  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  during  the  last  few  years  is  the  limitation 
of  the  region  in  which  it  appears  that  sorghum  can  be  grown  as  a 
sugar-producing  plant.  In  the  earlier  investigations  made  in  this 
line  it  was  announced  that  sorghum  could  be  successfully  grown  as  a 
sugar-producing  plant  in  any  kx^ality  which  would  produce  maize. 
It  is  true  that  sorghum  will  grow  and  mature  in  nearly  all  localities 
in  whicli  Indian  corn  will  ripen.  The  past  researches  of  the  Depart- 
ment, however,  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  not  only  the  growth 
of  the  plant  but  the  time  required  for  its  economical  manufacture 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  localities  subject  to  severe  and 
early  frosts  the  season  for  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  is  so 
limited  in  extent  as  to  make  the  successful  manufacture  o£  sugar  al- 
most if  not  quite  impossible.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  sorghum - 
sugar  factories  should  be  established  only  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  severe  freeze  will  oc- 
cur before  the  1st  of  November. 

Another  important  point  in  regard  to  the  sorghum-sugar  industry 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  sorghum  appears  to  flourish  in  regions  too 
hot  and  dry  for  the  successful  productioik  of  maize.  The  western 
and  southern  ])ortions  of  Kansas  seem  to  be  ])oculiarly  well-adapted 
to  the  growth  of  sorglium,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  true  that 
throughout  the  Indian  Territory,  portions  of  Texas,  and  in  many 
other  localities  in  the  United  States  similar  suitable  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  will  be  found. 
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The  area  of  land  necessary  to  produce  the  whole  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  will  probably  not  exceed  four  or  five 
million  acres.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  those  localities  which  are 
most  favorable  to  the  production  of  sugar  should  be  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Important  points  in  the  production  of  sorghum  for  sugar 
have  been  developed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  season  in  south- 
western Kansas.  At  Douglass  and  Conway  Springs,  where  the  De 
partnient  had  experiment  stations,  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  and 
August  cut  short  the  crop  of  Indian  corn,  in  some  localities  producing 
almost  a  complete  failure  thereof.  The  sorghum  crop,  however, 
grew  and  flourished  throughout  this  dry  season  and  the  yeild  was  a 
fair  average.  The  importance  of  this  fact  to  the  semi-arid  regions  in 
the  localities  I  have  mentioned  can  not  well  be  overestimated. 

The  easy  variability  of  the  sorghum  plant  is  also  a  point  which 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  investigations  carried 
on  by  the  Department.  The  fact  that  sorghum  often  shows  a  sugar- 
producing  quality  almost  equal  to  that  of  sugar-cane  has  been  pointed 
out  in  our  oflBlcial  bulletins.  Its  tendency  also  to  yield  a  product 
unfit  for  sugar-making  has  been  equally  the  subject  of  study.  All 
the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  go  to  show  that  in  a  plant  of 
wide  variations  it  is  possible  to  secure  and  transmit  the  good  quali- 
ties of  the  plant  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  variety  which  will 
retain,  under  proper  conditions,  the  very  best  qualities  of  the  natural 
variations.  This  being  the  case  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as 
has  so  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Department, 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  variety  or  varieties  of  sorghum 
which  will  tend  to  show  a  maximum  content  of  crystallizable  sugar 
and  a  minimum  content  of  substances  not  sugar  in  the  juice.  It 
was  in  the  line  of  such  investigation  that  the  experiment  station 
at  Sterling  was  established  during  the  last  season,  where  most  valu- 
able work  was  done  in  determining  the  very  points  just  mentioned. 

The  further  investigation  of  the  problem  of  the  production  of  our 
own  sugar  it  seems  to  me  should  be  continued  in  the  following  di- 
rections :  First,  the  establishment  of  a  special  experiment  station  in 
a  suitable  locality  for  the  further  study  of  the  variations  in  the 
sorghum  plant  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuity  of  those  qualities  which 
tend  to  produce  a  plant  best  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Such  a  station,  in  order  to  secure  proper  results,  should  be  estab- 
lished for  a  term  of  yearsi  so  that  the  problem  might  be  subjected  to 
a  thorough  investigation.! 

Second.  In  order  to  avoid  financial  disasters  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  a  school  should  be  established  in  which  instruction  could  be 
given  in  the  x)roper  method  of  raising  and  manufacturing  sorghum, 
sugar-cane,  and  the  sugar-beet.  This  comlnned  scientific  and  tech- 
nical instruction  would  prepare  a  large  number  of  persons  for  tak- 
ing charge  of  sugar  factories  and  operating  them  scientifically  and 
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economically.  The  danger  of  undertaking  such  a  business  as  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions which  underlie  it  has  been  illustrated  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  in  this  country  by  the  financial  ruin  of  those  who  have  put 
their  money  into  sugar  factories.  It  is  believed  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  not  do  a  more  valuable  work  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  sugar  industry  than  in  preparing  suitable  persons  for  the 
work  indicated. 

During  the  past  year  I  Jiave  been  credibly  informed  that  the  sugar 
factory  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans. ,  using  largely  the  machinery  erected  by 
the  Department,  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  sugar  from  sor- 
ghum at  a  profit.  During  the  past  manufacturing  season,  at  the 
request  of  the  manager  of  the  Fort  Scott  factory,  I  have  permitted 
them  to  use  the  machinery  belonging  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture without  cost.  This  machinery  consists  of  a  diffusion  battery 
and  a  large  number  of  pumps,  engines,  centrifugal  machines,  and 
other  apparatus.  I  sincerely  regret  that,  being  accorded  the  use  of 
this  machinery  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Department,  they  should  have 
refused  to  make  known  for  the  public  benefit  the  practical  results  of 
their  work.  This  action  shows  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
public  interests  if  all  experiments  conducted  by  the  Department 
could  be  made  wholly  independent  of  any  connection  with  private 
capital.  If  sugar  can  be  manufactured  profitably  in  this  case  it  can 
be  in  every  other  where  proper  machinery  is  employed  and  skilled 
labor  used. 

I  have  made  this  brief  review  of  the  condition  of  the  sugar  prob- 
lem with  the  hope  of  securing  a  still  greater  prosperity  for  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States  with  the  ultimate  object  of  producing 
at  home  all  the  sugar  which  we  consume. 

ADULTERATED  FOOD. 

On  assuming  the  duties  of  my  office  I  was  impressed  with  the  ex- 
tent of  food  adulteration  and  the  injui-y  worked  thereby  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  country.  In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  adul- 
terations used  in  food  and  the  best  methods  of  detecting  them  the 
chemist  of  the  Department  was  directed  to  a  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject.  The  results  of  these  investigations  will 
be  published  as  Bulletin  13  of  the  chemical  division,  three  parts  of 
which  have  already  been  issued  from  the  press  and  the  remainder  of 
which  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  investigations  of  the  Department  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  adulterations  practiced  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  innocent  in  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer.  The  sole 
object  of  adulteration  seems  to  be  to  afford  a  cheaper  article  of  food 
under  the  form  and  name  of  the  genuine  article.    The  fraud  is  there- 
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fore  one  of  a  financial  nature,  and  happily  few  cases  have  been  discov- 
ered of  admixtures  with  food  of  substanceis  deleterious  to  health. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  adulteration  I  may  cite  the 
case  of  lard.  Lard  is  certain  parts  of  the  fat  of  the  hog  separated 
by  means  of  heat  from  the  other  tissues  of  the  animal  arid  purified 
by  allowing  to  stand  in  a  melted  state  until  all  sedentary  matter  has 
gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Under  the  head. of  "refined 
lard,"  however,  there  is  found  in  commerce  a  large  quantity  of  a  sub- 
stance sold  as  lard  which  is  a  mixture  of  pure  lard  with  stearine  and 
cotton  oil  in  varying  proportions.  As  far  as  our  observations  have 
extended  this  mixture  known  as  refined  lard  is  equally  as  digestible 
and  wholesome  as  the  pure  article.  It  can  also  occupy  with  success 
the  place  of  lard  in  many  culinary  operations.  The  cotton  oil,  how- 
ever, being  much  cheaper  than  pure  lard,  enables  this  product  to  be 
placed  upon  the  market  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that  of  pure  lard. 
The  only  objection  to  its  use„theref  ore,  that  can  be  urged  is  that  it  is 
sold  under  a  wrong  name  and  for  an  article  which  it  is  not. 

I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  the  manufn-cture  of  a  mixed  lard 
or  comi)Ound  lard,  the  components  of  which  are  well  known  to  the 
purchasers,  who  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  the  article  which  they  are  buying.  Thei*e  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  many  persons  who  have  purchased  the  so-called  refined  lards  of 
commerce  have  done  so  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  ordi- 
nary lards  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  refinement.  It 
seems  but  just  that  the  producers  of  jxure  lard  should  be  protected 
from  a  competition  of  this  kind.  The  investigations  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  shown  the  character  of  these  adulterations  and  have  es- 
tablished safe  and  certain  methods  for  their  detection. 

Other  subjects  investigated  have  been  butter  and  milk,  fermented 
drinks,  spices  and  condiments,  baking  powders,  sugar,  honey,  and 
molasses,  and  tea,  coflfee,  and  chocolate.  In  many  of  these  sub- 
stances extensive  adulterations  have  been  found,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  results  of  the  work  will  be  laid  before  the  public.  I  need  hardly 
emphasize  again  the  importance  of  such  work  as  this  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  proper  con- 
duct of  it  outside  of  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture;  The 
character  of  the  investigations  requires  painstaking  and  laborious 
laboratory  work,  which  is  of  such  an  extensive  nature  as  to  be 
almost  excluded  from  the  work  of  the  State  experiment  stations. 
It  is  work  of  this  kind  which  seems  to  be  the  special  province  of  in- 
vestigations carried  on  by  the  Department. 

AGBICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

The  statistical  division  of  the  Department  has  been  subjected  to 
extraordinary  demands  during  the  past  year.  The  ordinary  work  of 
collecting,  collating,  and  recording  the  official  and  other  facts  of  agri- 
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culture  transpiring  in  America  and  throughout  the  world  has  been 
actively  continued.  The  demands  of  associations  and  individuals 
for  co-ordinated  data  illustrating  the  world's  progress  in  agriculture 
has  been  constant  and  eager.  The  work  of  writing  the  crop  history 
of  the  year  as  it  is  made  by  the  activity  of  farmers  and  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  thus  forecasting  intelligently  the  production  that  is 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of  such  part  of 
''the  world"  as  may  need  whatever  surplus  is  at  hand,  has  been 
pushed  with  promx)tness  and  public  appreciation. 

An  exception  as  to  appreciation  may  be  noted  in  the  case  of  a  class 
of  speculators  who  deprecate  any  action  by  the  Government  which 
shall  serve  to  protect  farmers  against  their  selfish  schemes.  The 
great  body  of  middlemen,  however,  a  necessary  and  useful  class  for 
the  economical  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  are  in  full 
accord  with  the  producers  and  consumers,  the  masses  of  the  i)eople, 
in  desiring  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  information  that  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  gratifying  that  this  branch  of  the  service  enjoys  so 
fully  the  public  confidence,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  reliability,  ac- 
curacy, and  promptness  in  crop  reporting. 

The  year  1888  has  been  one  of  medium  agricultural  production. 
The  com  crop  had  extraordinary  promise  until  the  time  of  earing, 
when  it  was  injured  somewhat  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  by  heavy 
storms  of  rain,  and  slightly  from  the  same  cause  in  the  central  belt 
of  States.  There  was  destruction  by  frost  only  on  the  northern 
border.  The  result  is  a  crop  of  between  26  and  27  bushels  per  acre, 
slightly  above  a  medium  yield,  and  not  surpassed  in  quality  in  the 
last  eight  years.  The  aggregate  will  fall  little  short  of  2,000,000,000 
bushels,  and  give  a  supply  of  32  bushels  per  capita.  Much  of  it 
is  deficient  in  quality,  especially  the  late  planted,  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  early  frosts.  The  feeding  value  of  corn  is  greatly  depre- 
ciated. 

Wheat,  the  cereal  next  to  corn  in  importance,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  apprehension.  Injury  to  winter  wheat  threatened  a  marked 
reduction  of  the  yield.  A  slow  improvommt  occurred,  and  later  de- 
velopment gave  a  greater  weight  of  grain  than  the  previous  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  had  indicated.  Spring  wheat,  on  the  contrary, 
started  vigorously,  giving  a  promise  which  was  blighted  by  the 
meteorological  vicissitudes  of  the  later  season.  The  result  was  a 
nearly  average  yield  of  winter  wheat  and  a  small  yield  of  the  spring 
variety,  promising  a  final  record  not  much  exceeding  400,000,000 
bushels  of  an  average  quality,  reducing  the  effective  product  some- 
what below  that  figure. 

A  large  area  in  oats,  with  a  moderate  yield,  assures  a  crop  of  un- 
usual size,  which  has  so  varied  uses  that  its  market  value  is  always 
relatively  sustamed,  although  used  exclusively  for  domestic  con- 
sumption.    Other  grains  are  in  moderate  supply.     A  crop  of  potatoes 
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of  unusual  magnitude,  nearly  50  per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  has  been  harvested. 

The  cotton  area  has  been  slightly  increased.  The  crop  is  latca*  in 
development  than  that  of  1887,  and  the  ultimate  yield  is  not  likely 
to  be  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  which  produced  7,000,000  y)ales. 
yet  it  promises  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  supplement  amply 
the  cotton  supply  of  the  world  for  the  coming  year. 

The  supply  of  pasturage  and  hay  has  been  ample  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country,  few  localities  having  sufEered  from  drought  in 
the  growing  season.  The  pasturage  of  the  ranges  in  the  great  pub- 
he  land  areas  has  been  comparatively  good,  though  severely  injured 
by  overcrowding  of  immense  herds  in  the  recent  years  of  speculation 
in  range  cattle.  The  reduction  of  caiTying  capacity  of  these  public 
pastures  is  a  serious  temporary  loss  to  meat  production,  and  possibly 
a  permanent  impairment  of  the  resources  of  the  range.  The  indica- 
tions all  point  to  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  size  of  these  herds,  and 
possibly  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  free-range  system. 

The  St^itistician  is  engaged  in  the  initiation  of  valuable  work  in 
illustrating  by  graphic  methods  the  local  distribution  of  crop  pro- 
duction, and  the  rapid  increase  in  its  volume.  A  small  statistical 
album  will  illustrate  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  work  of 
the  division,  and  larger  maps  and  charts  will  show  the  advance  in 
production  and  its  relative  local  volume.  There  has  been  a  constant 
demand  for  such  aids  in  the  study  of  agi'icultural  statistics,  by  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  public  lecturers,  and  others,  which  could  not 
be  supplied  from  available  resources  until  a  small  appropriation  for 
a  beginning  in  graphic  illustration  could  be  made.  The  variety  dnd 
volume  of  our  production,  and  its  phenomenal  increase  in  limited 
periods  of  time,  emphasize  the  utility  and  indeed  the  necessity  of 
such  aids.  It  is  hoped  and  confidently  expected  that  much  may  be 
wisely  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  the  immediate  future. 

BOTANICAL   DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  Botanical  Division  has  been  prosecuted  satisfac- 
torily during  the  past  year. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  among  farmers  and  agriculturists  is  increas- 
ing. It  is  felt  that  in  a  country  with  such  great  variations  of  climate 
there  must  be  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  plants  which  are  adapted 
to  successful  cultivation  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  grasses  and  forage  plants. 
Information  respecting  these  is  being  consta^ntly  sought,  and  to  an- 
swer these  inquiries  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  our  work.  For 
this  purpose  careful  investigations  are  being  made  as  to  our  native 
productions  that  we  may  understand  our  own  resources,  and  inqui- 
ries are  also  made  as  to  any  additional  benefits  we  may  obtain  from 
the  introduction  of  foreign  grasses  and  forage  plants. 
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Changes  and  improvements  in  this  direction  are  necessarily  of  slow 
growth,  and  the  result  of  careful  and  protracted  experiments.  The 
great  majority  of  cultivators  are  not  so  circumstanced  as  to  devote 
the  time  and  expense  needed  for  such  experiments,  and  hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  Government  aid  in  this  direction.  I  have  previously 
advocated  the  establishment  of  stations  for  experimentation  as  to 
new  grasses  and  forage  plants,  especially  in  the  arid  portions  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  this  work.  Among  the  recent  appropriations  to  this 
Department  was  a  moderate  sum  for  the  establishing  of  such  sta- 
tions. 

It  was  determined  that  one  of  these  stations  should  be  located 
west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian.  After  a  careful  investiga- 
tion a  site  was  selected  at  Garden  City,  in  southwestern  Kansas, 
where  a  public-spirited  citizen  gave  a  free  lease  to  the  Government, 
for  five  years,  of  160  acres  of  land  on  the  high  prairie  2  miles 
north  of  the  city.  This  is  so  located  that  irrigation  can  be  emf)loyed 
on  such  portions  of  the  land  as  may  be  desirable.  The  object  of 
the  station  is  to  make  experiments  with  all  kinds  of  gi-asses  and 
forage  plants  which  give  promise  of  utility  and  of  adaptation  to 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  arid  plains,  and  furnish  a  substitute  for 
the  scanty  pasturage  now  existing.  In  order  to  secure  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  this  x^ortion  of  the  country  it  is  highly  important 
to  ascertain  what  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
dry  uplands  where  irrigation  can  not  be  applied.  It  is  a  question 
affecting  the  interests  of  thousands  of  settlers,  and  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest  generally. 

I  appointed  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Denver,  as  superintendent  of 
the  station,  and,  although  late  in  the  season,  work  was  begun  at  once. 
Eighty  acres  were  substantially  fenced  with  barbed  wire,  15  acres 
were  plowed  and  prepared  for  seeding,  a  seed-house  was  erected,  a 
portion  was  planted  with  sods  of  several  kinds  of  grasses,  an  invoice 
of  seeds  has  been  procured  from  France^  and  a  quantity  of  seeds  of 
native  grasses  has  been  obtained  in  readiness  for  use  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  spring.  The  progress  of  these  experiments  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest,  but  definite  results  can  not  be  expected  without 
the  allowance  of  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  the  trustees  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural  College  to  prosecute  a  course  of  experiments 
and  trials  with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  best  grasses  for  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  South.  These  experiments  will  be  com- 
menced immediately,  and  be  continued,  it  is  hoped,  until  definite 
and  satisfactory^  results  are  obtained. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  also  that  a  more  liberal  appropriation  was 
granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  herbarium,  and  for  acquiring  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  vegetation  of  the  country,  particularly 
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in  new  and  little-known  regions.  It  is  very  important,  both  from  a 
practical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  that  here  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment means  should  be  available  for  obtaining  full  information 
respecting  the  productions  and  resources  of  the  country. 

It  is  certain  that  our  numerous  agricultural  colleges  will  have 
many  occasions  to  seek  such  information,  and  our  ability  to  be  help- 
ful to  them  in  this  and  other  directions  is  the  legitimate  function  of 
this  division  of  the  Department.  I  have  to  recommend,  therefore, 
that  liberal  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  division  be  continued. 

SECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  PATHOLOGY. 

During  the  past  year  the  duties  of  this  section  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  vigor ;  the  correspondence  has  been  steadily  increased, 
and  this,  together  with  the  regular  routine  office  work,  has  consumed 
a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  divisional  force.  Early  in  the  season 
a  report  on  the  experiments  made  in  1887  on  the  treatment  of  downy 
mildew  and  black-rot  of  the  grape  vine  was  published,  and  the  de- 
mand for  this  publication  fully  attests  the  interest  felt  in  this  inves- 
tigation by  those  whom  the  work  was  intended  to  benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  section  has  published  a  circular 
on  fungicides,  or  remedies  for  plant  diseases,  and  a  report  setting 
forth  the  history  and  progress  of  black-rot  of  the  grape  in  America. 
The  circular  was  prepared  chiefly  for  the  use  of  directors  of  agricult- 
ural experiment  stations,  and  to  answer  the  queries  of  many  cor- 
respondents. 

Papers  on  apple-scab,  bitter-rot  of  apples,  strawberry-leaf  blight, 
beet  rust,  cotton- leaf  blight,  anthracnose  of  the  bean,  anthracnose  of 
the  raspberry,  leaf -spot  disease  of  the  catalpa,  black-spot  on  rose 
leaves,  rose  rust,  powdery  mildew  of  the  gooseberry,  smut  and  rust 
of  Indian  com,  etc.,  have  been  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
section  for  1888.  A  report  on  tha  potato  blight  and  rot  has  been 
prepared  and  is  ready  for  publication.  Material  is  now  being  col- 
lected for  a  report  on  the  powdery  mildews  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  2  on  fungus  diseases 
of  the  vine. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  an  agent  has  been  at  work 
in  Montana  collecting  specimens  of  the  economic  fungi  of  that  re- 
gion. In  this  work  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fungi 
of  grasses,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  distributing  these 
among  the  various  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Throughout  the  season  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  mildew  and 
black-rot  have  been  conducted  by  special  agents  located  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and  the  material  these  have  fur- 
nished "will  form  the  basis  of  a  report  soon  to  be  published. 

Successful  treatment  ofhlack-rot  of  grapes, — The  experiments  made 
under  my  directions  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere  during  the 
AG  88 3 
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season  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  black-rot — the  scourge  of  the 
vineyardist — may  be  prevented  by  the  proper  application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  other  preparations  of  sulphate  of  copj)er. 

While  the  efficacy  of  these  remedies  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  successfully  combat  this  disease  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  thoroughly  understand  the  habits  of  the 
fungus  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  it.  Every  grape-grower,  there- 
fore, should  first  familiarize  himself  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
fungus  lives  from  year  to  year,  how  it  gains  access  to  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves  and  fruit,  and,  once  therein,  produces  rot.  A  course  of 
treatment  for  this  malady,  which  will  be  economical,  practical,  and 
efficacious,  will  be  definitely  indicated  in  a  report  now  in  prepara- 
tion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  importation  of  French  spray- 
ing pumps  and  bellows  for  applying  the  various  preparations  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  has  led  to  such  a  demand  for  these  appliances,  that 
a  number  of  similar  machines  have  been  constructed  here  and  are 
now  on  the  market.  Several  of  these  are  described  in  the  report  on 
the  treatment  of  grape  diseases,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

As  the  work  of  the  section  progi'esses  the  necessity  for  extended 
field  observations  and  experiments  becomes  more  and  more  evident. 
It  is  true  that  laboratory  investigations  must  be  carried  on,  but  in 
addition  work  in  the  field  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  practical 
results.  A  station  located  where  a  large  number  of  economic  plants 
could  be  cultivated,  and  in  a  region  favorable  to  the  development  of 
fungous  diseases,  would  be  of  untold  value  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
section's  work.  Here  the  work,  which  must  now  be  intrusted  en- 
tirely to  special  agents,  located  at  various  places  and  often  depending 
entirely  on  written  directions,  could  be  carried  on  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  an  experienced  and  competent  director,  and  we  could 
confidently  expect  that  the  practical  results  would  be  threefold  what 
they  are  at  present. 

Such  a  station  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  for  making  inocula- 
tions and  for  experimenting  on  the  value  and  time  for  applying 
fungicides.  For  the  past  two  years  the  money  and  energy  of  the 
section  have  been  especially  devoted  to  experimenting  on  the  fungi 
affecting  the  grape,  but  requests  are  coming  from  farmers  and  gar- 
deners all  over  the  Union  that  we  investigate  the  causes  of,  and  try 
the  effects  of  fungicides  upon,  other  diseases.'  The  root-rot  and  scab 
of  the  orange,  the  rust  and  bitter-rot  of  apples,  the  spot  disease  of 
the  pear  and  quince,  the  strawberry  rust  and  cotton  blight,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  diseases  which  are  causing  immense  losses  yearly 
to  the  farming  community,  and  justly  claim  our  attention.  To  reach 
definite  results  in  all  these  diseases  through  the  work  of  special  agents 
alone  will  require  an  unnecessary  outlay  of  time  and  money.  More- 
over, but  few  of  the  State  experiment  stations  are  at  work  in  this 
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line,  and  it  seems  to  devolve  upon  this  Department  to  establish 
thorough  and  effective  work  in  this  most  imi)ortant  field. 

Peach  **  Yellows.*' — An  investigation  of  this  obscure  and  destruc- 
tive malady  was  begun  in  July,  1887,  by  an  agent  of  the  section  and 
has  been  prosecuted  continually  to  date. 

Very  thorough  examinations  have  been  made  in  the  orchards  of 
Michigan,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  and  the  orchards  in  some  other 
States  have  been  visited  for  special  purposes.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  have  been  embodied  in  a  special  report  which  is  now 
ready  for  the  printer.  The  disease  is  more  widespread  and  destruc- 
tive than  was  supposed,  and  is  gradually  extending  the  area  of  its 
influence.  Hundreds  of  orchards  on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  being 
destroyed,  and  the  entire  industry  of  peach-growing  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Peninsula  bids  fair  to  be  swept 
away  if  the  cause  of  the  disease  can  not  be  discovered  and  some 
means  devised  for  keeping  it  in  check. 

An  exhaustive  microscopic  and  physiological  study  of  the  roots, 
trunks,  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  both  health}^  and  diseased 
trees,  designed  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  malady,  is  now 
mider  way,  and  authority  and  means  are  requested  to  continue  these 
and  other  investigations. 

DIVISION  OP  GARDENS   AND   GROUNDS. 

The  work  of  this  division  consists  largely  in  the  care  and  keeping 
of  the  reservation  under  the  control  of  the  Department.  This  reser- 
vation contains  upwards  of  35  acres,  every  foot  of  which  requires 
cultivation  or  care,  except  such  portions  as  are  occupied  by  build- 
ings. The  ornamentation  of  the  grounds  requires  the  yearly  propa- 
gation of  over  20,000  plants  of  various  kinds.  Merely  ornamental 
plants  are  not  propagated  for  general  distribution,  but  only  those 
which  promise  to  be  of  economic,  industrial,  or  commercial  value. 
Of  this  latter  class  of  plants  there  is  a  yearly  average  of  90,000  prop- 
agated, culivated,  prepared,  and  mailed  to  various  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Particular  attention  is,  at  the  present  time,  being  given  to  the  in- 
troduction and  propagation  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  European 
olive.  The  cultivation  of  olive  trees  and  the  manufacture  of  their 
products  have  become  industries  of  considerable  importance  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  it  is'  fairly  presumed  that  equal  success  will  fol- 
low the  introduction  of  this  plant  in  the  Southern  States,  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  favorable  to  its  growth. 

The  demand  for  semi-tropical  and  tropical  plants  of  economic 
value  for  the  most  southern  regions  of  the  States  is  constantly  in- 
creasing ;  these  demands  are  recognized  and  met,  as  far  as  practicable; 
but  applications  for  seeds  and  plants  of  strictly  tropical  species  art 
not  encouraged)  from  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  their  profite>ble  cult- 
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ure  are  so  restricted,  that  no  results  of  commercial  importaaice  can 
be  hoped  from  their  introduction  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  duly  recog- 
nized that  carefully-conducted  experimental  tests  are  necessary  to 
truly  demonstrate  the  adaptability  or  otherwise  of  plants  to  climates 
or  locations  other  than  those  of  their  native  habitats,  so  that  prac- 
tical tests  continue  to  be  made  with  plants  whose  prospective  value 
warrants  this  experimentation. 

DIVISION  OF  ECONOMIC   ORNITHOLOGY  AND  MAMMALOGY. 

The  work  of  this  division  during  the  past  year  has  been  confined 
in  the  main  to  the  collection  and  elaboration  of  material  relating  to 
the  investigations  mentioned  in  my  last  report. 

A  year  ago  two  bulletins  were  ready  for  the  printer,  one  on  the 
English  Sparrow,  the  other  on  Bird  Migration  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  latter  work  has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  compact 
octavo  volume  of  313  pages,  accompanied  with  a  hypsometric  map 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  showing  the  positions  of  the  observation 
stations.  The  manuscript  of  the  bulletin  on  the  English  Sparrow 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  Printer,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  bulletin  will  appear  at  an  early  date. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  last  preliminary  report  a  carefully 
conducted  series  of  experiments  in  poisoning  noxious  birds  was 
made  by  one  of  the  assistant  ornithologists,  and  the  results  were  incor- 
porated in  the  annual  report  of  the  division  for  1887.  In  the  same  re- 
port appeared  the  results  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  stomachs  of 
more  than  one  thousand  hawks  and  owls,  tabulated  by  the  same  assist- 
ant. The  work  in  this  direction  has  been  continued  during  the  past 
year,  and  another  assistant  has  spent  much  time  in  the  examination 
of  the  stomachs  of  crows.  The  results  of  all  these  examinations, 
together  with  copious  notes  on  the  food-habits  of  the  species  con- 
cerned, will  appear  in  two  special  bulletins  already  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  preparation. 

In  undertaking  to  identify  the  stomach  contents  of  fruit-eating  and 
seed-eating  birds  it  became  evident  at  once  that  no  substantial  prog- 
ress could  be  made  without  a  reference  collection  of  seeds,  berries, 
and  the  pits  of  fruits.  Such  a  carpological  collection  does  not  exist 
either  in  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture  or  the  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum; therefore  it  has  been  necessary  for  members  of  the  division 
to  collect  this  indispensable  material  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
identifying  the  stomach  contents  of  crows,  blackbirds,  and  many 
other  species. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  arranging  for  publication 
the  large  amount  of  material  in  hand  relating  to  the  depredations  of 
blackbirds,  but  this  work,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  the  rice-bird  or 
bobolink,  is  held  back  temporarily  for  lack  of  sufficient  competent 
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field  observation  and  experiment  to  complete  the  investigations  and 
determine  the  economic  status  of  the  species. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  year  has 
been  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  material  for  one  or  more 
bulletins  on  the  Pocket  Gophers  and  Ground  Squirrels  of  the  United 
States — a  work  of  surpassing  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  western  two-thirds 
of  the  continent,  though  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  occasioned  by 
th^e  animals  and  the  imperative  demand  for  a  remedy  are  almost 
unknown  and  entirely  unappreciated  in  the  Eastern  States.  During 
the  past  simimer  an  energetic  field  agent  has  devoted  much  time  to 
this  work  in  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Utah;  and  the  or- 
nithologist of  the  Department  visited  parts  of  Montana,  Washington 
Territory,  Oregon,  and  California  in  order  to  study  personally  the 
different  phases  of  the  problem  there  presented,  as  well  as  the  reme-* 
dial  measures  employed  by  the  farmers  of  the  region. 

The  attempt  to  remedy  the  gopher  evil  by  the  award  of  bounties 
has  proved  as  useless  as  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit  plague  and  spar- 
row scourge;  and  the  persistency  with  which  this  method  is  r.esorted 
to  shows  the  necessity  for  a  compilation  of  bounty  laws  and  their 
results,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  compilation  was  begun 
two  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  sparrow  investigation,  and  lias 
been  continued  since,  the  scope  of  the  work  being  enlarged  to  cover 
all  legislation  directly  affecting  undomesticated  birds  and  mammals. . 

The  imjKjrtation  of  exotic  species  was  spoken  of  in  my  annual  re- 
port for  1886.  During  the  past  year  the  division  has  collected  con- 
siderable information  relating  to  this  subject,  particularly  to  the 
colonization  of  Asiatic  pheasants  in  the  Pacific  coast  region.  This 
information  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  division  for  1888. 

The  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  and  migration  of  birds 
and  mammals  has  received  some  attention  during  the  year,  but  not  a 
tithe  of  the  consideration  that  its  importance  demands.  The  large 
and  steadily  increasing  influx  of  material  bearing  on  this  and  other 
subjects  i)ertaiiiing  to  the  work  of  the  division  renders  it  impossible 
to  give  due  consideration  to  any  one  branch  of  investigation  without 
neglecting  others. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  small  birds  are  killed  each  year  by  striking 
the  light-houses  along  the  coasts  and  lakes  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  keei)er8  of  these  lights  are  requested  to  transmit  to 
this  division  full  accounts  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  such 
catastrophes,  together  with  sx>ecimens  (heads  and  wings)  of  the  birds 
killed.  The  material  thus  contributed  is  suflBcient  in  itself  to  require 
the  services  of  an  assistant  during  the  entire  year,  and  when  to  this 
is  added  the  equally  valuable  reports  of  many  hundred  voluntary 
inland  observers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  will 
be  seen  that  little  can  be  accomplished  with  the  present  force  of  the 
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division,  now  almost  exclusively  oooupled  in  tlio  more  purely  eco- 
nomic phases  of  the  work. 

A  not  unimportant  incidental  featui»e  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
division  consists  in  the.  identification  of  specimens  of  birds  and 
mammals  sent  to  the  Department  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of 
specimens  thus  sent  exceeded  a  thousand  during  the  past  year  and 
is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  great 
good  is  done  by  thus  diffusing  among  the  people  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  birds  and  mammals  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  literature  of  economic  ornithology  and  mammalogy  is  both 
voluminous  and  scattered,  and  a  competent  person  might  profitably 
spend  his  entire  time  in  collecting  titles  and  references  which  would 
make  this  literature  available. 

Meanwhile .  general  interest  in  the  practical  work  of  the  division 
increases,  and  a  very  large  item  of  ofiice  work  is  that  which  relat^^s 
to  the  regular  correspondence  of  the  day.  Upwards  of  two  tliousani 
six  hundred  letters  have  been  written  during  the  year,  in  addition 
to  several  thousand  circular  letters  which  have  been  sent  out.  and 
this  is  but  one  of  several  items  which  unite  to  give  the  routine  office 
work  of  the  division  an  importance  disproix>rtionate  to  its  working 
force. 

SEED   DIVISION. 

The  work  required  in  the  management  of  the  seed  division  is  be- 
coming more  diversified  and  exacting  than  in  former  yeai's.  Tlie 
questions  referred  to  the  division  for  answer,  either  in  full  or  in  brief, 
seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  number  of  letters  em- 
bodying not  only  the  results  of  experience  with  seeds  received  by 
the  writers,  but  on  other  matters  that  seem  to  be  more  closely  allied 
to  the  work  of  the  seed  division  than  to  that  of  any  other. 

The  gradually  Increasing  number  of  rejjort*^  received  involves  much 
additional  labor  to  collate  experiences,  condense  and  classify  them, 
with  the  view  of  getting  as  much  practical  information  in  as  limited 
a  spsrce  as  possible.  The  work  of  securing  reports  from  practical 
farmers,  and  their  hearty  co-operation,  is  becoming  each  season  an 
easier  task.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  largely  on  the  ground  that 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  seed  sent  out  has  been  measurablv  increased 
since  the  practice  of  testing  their  germinating  qualities  has  become 
an  important  and  indispensable  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
division. 

The  requirements  of  the  organic  law  creating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are,  *'  that  it  shall  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  i>eoj)le 
of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
p'rricnJiure,  and  procure,  proi)agate,  and  distribute  among  the  peo- 
ple lU'W  and  valuable  setnls  and  plants,"  and  that  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  seed  shall  be  confined  to  such  seeds  as  are  '*  rare  and 
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nnoommon  to  the  coimtry,"  or  *^  such  as  can  be  made  more  profit- 
able by  freciuent  changes  from  one  part  of  our  country  to  another." 
Undoubtedly  the  primary  object  of  the  seed  distribution  is  to  give 
increased  value  to  production,  to  ascertain  the  best  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  varieties,  and  to  more  rapidly  introduce  these  into 
localities  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.  A  gratifying  degree  of 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  efforts  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
this  law. 

The  method  of  testing  the  germinating  qualities  of  seeds  before 
payment  is  made  for  them  has  been  continued,  and  is  found  indis- 
pensable as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Department  from  sending  out 
worthless  and  inferior  seeds. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
nation  than  the  wide  dissemination  of  imperfect  seed,  and  that 
which  is  untrue  to  name,  either  by  professional  seedsmen  or  by  the 
Agriculture  Dei)artment. 

The  Department  seeds  are  now  mainly  distributed  through  the 
following  channels:  First,  to  constituents  of  members  of  Congress; 
second,  to  regular  statistical  correspondents;  third,  to  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  societies;  fourth,  to  experiment  farmers; 
and,  fifth,  to  miscellaneous  applicants.  In  all  cases,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  such  seeds  are  selected  and  sent  out  as  are  known  to  be 
suited  to  the  respective  localities. 

It  has  been  made  a  rule  of  the  division  to  send  only  such  varieties 
of  seeds  as  are  asked  for  by  those  who  desire  them  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  are  willing  to  make  such  reports  as  will  enable  the 
division  to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy  their  value  in  the 
special  localities  where  they  may  have  been  distributed. 

At  no  time  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Department  havQ  there 
been  so  many  inquiries  for  seeds,  especially  forage  and  grass  seeds, 
ae  have  been  referred  to  the  division  during  the  past  year.  These 
inquiries  have  arisen  from  a  pressing  need  for  such  varieties  as  will 
thrive  where  the  native  grasses  have  failed,  or  where,  from  lack  of 
moisture  during  the  summer  months,  it  is  diflSicult  or  Impossible  to 
raise  the  ordinary  grasses  or  forage  plants.  The  effort  made  by  the 
division  to  secure  and  distribute  these  seeds  has  been  measurably 
successful,  judging  from  the  number  of  very  satisfactory  reports 
that  are  constantly  being  received.  The  producing  of  Florida-grown 
Teosinte  seed,  raised  from  seed  sent  out  by  the  Department  the  pre- 
vious year,  has  proved  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 

The  methods  of  distribution  have  been  materially  modified  both  in 
the  increased  number  of  varieties  sent  to  constituents  of  members  of 
Congress  and  in  the  manner  of  sending  them,  not  only  materially 
lessening  the  amount  of  clerical  work  required  to  address  the  seed 
packages,  but  by  using  sealed  instead  of  tied  packages,  greater  ex- 
emption from  loss  is  secured  while  the  seeds  are  in  transit  to  their 
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point  of  destination.  The  system  of  lettering  alphabetically  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  gi'ain,  grasses,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  forage  plants, 
adopted  in  August,  1885,  whereby  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  special 
localities  are  designated  for  the  guidance  of  the  mailing  clerk,  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  in  complying  with  the  existing  law  rela- 
tive to  the  proper  distribution  of  seeds. 

The  system  of  apportioning  the  seeds  has  been  perfected  during 
the  year  by  which  members  of  Congress  in  Florida,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, or  other  sections  lying  in  the  same  isothermal  belt,  receive 
only  such  seeds  as  are  adapted  to  the  climate,  while  members  in  the 
northern  belt,  instead  of  getting  the  same  seed,  receive  its  equiva- 
lent in  varieties  only  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 

If  the  operations  of  the  division  are  to  be  continued,  then  its  most 
manifest  and  urgent  need,  in  order  that  its  influence  for  the  promo- 
tion of  advanced  agiiculture  may  be  enhanced  and  its  fullest  value 
realized,  is  that  of  suitable  experiment  grounds,  where  imported  or 
contributed  seeds,  or  presumably  new  varieties,  can  be  tested,  and 
their  identity  or  their  proper  nomenclature  established,  so  that  it 
may  be  definitely  ascertained  whether  they  are  worthy  of  further 
propagation  and  distribution. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  introduced, 
however,  the  Commissioner  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  experiment 
stations  of  the  various  States  could  carry  on  the  work  of  testing 
and  distributing  seeds  with  more  advantage  to  the  agriculturists  of 
the  country  than  can  possibly  be  effected  by  the  seed  division  of  this 
Department.  The  director  of  each  station  knows,  or  should  know, 
the  wants  of  each  State  and  Territory.  He  is  familiar  with  its 
climate  and  soil  and  knows  what  products  it  is  adapted  to  raise.  He 
is  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  class  of  seeds  needed,  in  his  sec- 
tion than  any  one  can  be  who  is  stationed  at  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  Hence  I  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  to  so 
change  the  law  as  to  transfer  the  distribution  of  seeds  to  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  various  States  and  Territories. 

FORESTRY  DIVISION. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  hardly  any  division  in  the  Depart- 
ment the  work  of  which  is  more  capable  of  expansion  than  the  one 
charged  with  the  forestry  interests  of  the  country. 

For  some  ten  years  now  it  has  become  a  matter  of  routine  report 
to  call  attention  to  the  needs  of  this  part  of  our  resources;  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  forest  areas  in  their  natural  and  climatic  aspect;  to 
the  necessity  of  forest  management  and  forest  planting.  It  seems 
that  we  are  slow  to  respond  to  the  warnings  and  admonitions  and 
the  signs  of  danger,  because  the  danger  is  not  immediate,  and  there- 
fore is  difficult  to  realize.    Yet  our  neglect  in  paying  proper  atten- 
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tion  to  this  subject  now  will  certainly  be  felt  by  onr  nation  in  later 
years,  as  a  similar  neglect  has  been  felt  by  other  nations. 

Having  arrived  at  a  stage  whore  the  natural  wood  crop  in  certain 
directions  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  the  mere  question  of  material 
supply  becomes  of  national  importance.  The  basis  for  an  industry, 
such  as  that  of  lumber  production  and  of  wood-working  establish- 
ments, which  consumes  an  annual  raw  product  the  value  of  which 
may  safely  be  placed  at  over  one  billion  dollars,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  in  continuity.  Still  more  Is  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  bound  up  in  the  forestry  problem,  where 
the  forest  by  its  position  assumes  similar  functions,  and  ought  to 
receive  the  same  consideration  from  the  commimity  as  those  species 
of  property  which,  like  air,  water,  roads,  etc.,  are  administered  with 
a  view  to  common  welfare.  For  whatever  the  theories,  opinions, 
and  beliefs  of  scientific  authorities  may  be  as  to  the  futility  of  for- 
est climatic  influences,  our-  farmers  have  felt  them,  as  well  as  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  We  may  consider  the  influence  of  for- 
est areas  upon  the  distribution  of  waterflow  and  upon  climatic  con- 
ditions as  well  established  beyond  dispute  as  is  their  material  value. 

While  we  have  gained  a  general  idea  of  these  facts,  we  are  lacking 
sufficient  data  to  estimate  the  position  which  the  remaining  natural 
forest  crops  and  forest  areas  in  our  country  maintain  with  regard  to 
our  requirements.  Investigations  in  this  direction  would  properly 
have  formed  the  work  of  the  division  in  its  earlier  stages,  in  order 
to  create  a  basis  for  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Yet  the  multifarious  directions  into  which  the  activity  of  the  divis- 
ion was  called,  and  insufficient  funds  have  hitherto  prevented  such 
systematic  work. 

With  the  recognition  of  the  restrictions  which  are  imposed  tipon 
it  by  the  limited  appropriation  at  my  command  for  this  line  of  re- 
search, the  work  of  the  division  is  gradually  assuming  definite  shape 
in  such  scientific  investigations  as  may  eventually  serve  for  a  rational 
basis  of  practical  forest  management;  abandoning,  for  the  present, 
work  in  many  directions  that  it  would  be  desirable  and  profitable 
to  prosecute,  if  expansion  and  limitation  were  dictated  by  proper 
economy. 

The  demand  for  different  and  more  extended  work  on  the  part  of 
the  division  will  be  in  vain  until  the  means  for  such  work  are 
granted.  Practical  work  might  be  considered  the  protection  and 
proper  administration  of  our  Government  timber  lands,  the  value 
and  superlative  importance  of  which  still  remain  to  be  considered 
by  Congress.  The  planting  to  forest  of  military  reservations  in 
the  Western  plains  would  not  only  be  a  proper  and  practical  dispo- 
sition of  this  national  property,  and  would  render  it  more  valuable, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  serve  as  a  school  to  the  settlers  in  those 
regions  as  experimental  grounds  in  forestry,  and,  besides,  open 
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another  oisefiil  and  practical  field  of  actl\'ity  for  tlie  divlBlon  by 
fnrnieliing  plant  material  for  distribution. 

Distribution  of  plant  material,  wliioh  other  nations  practice  with 
the  most  desirable  results,  and  which,  under  a  well  elaborated  plan 
devised  by  the  division  last  year,  promised  to  be  a  valuable  part  of  the 
work  of  the  division,  had  to  be  abandoned  this  year  entirely  because 
the  sending  of  small  packages  of  seed,  to  which  a  small  part  of  the 
appropriation  might  have  been  devoted,  could  hardly  be  considered 
of  practical  value  as  an  encouragement  to  forestry. 

Our  need  in  forestry  is  not,  as  it  is  in  agriculture,  to  introduce 
new  kinds  so  much  as  it  is  to  furnish  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  material  of  well  proved  species  to  our  pioneers  in  the  treeless 
sections  of  the  country. 

Experimentation  in  forestry,  such  as  might  bo  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  planting  of  large  areas  as  proposed,  and  which 
could  be  made  of  great  service  to  the  forest  planters  of  the  West,  is 
also  precluded  by  the  defipiency  of  working  funds. 

While  the  need  and  value  of  reliable  knowledge  in  regard  to 
forest  supplies,  forest  consumption,  and  forest  renewal  is  not  to  be 
underestimated,  statistical  inquiries  have  for  the  most  part  been 
abandoned  by  the  division,  because  the  partial  returns  which  alone 
can  result  from  the  methods  of  collecting  statistics  at  the  disj)osition 
of  the  division  can  not  bring  us  any  nearer  to  positive  knowledge 
beyond  the  general  fact  that  our  forest  supplies  are  being  decimated 
by  fire  and  ax  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of  natural  reproduction, 
which  we  have  known  for  some  time. 

A  valuable  report  on  the  Forest  Conditions  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Region  has  been  Issued  during  the  year  as  Bulletin  No.  3.  It 
galn^  special  imix)rtance  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  timber  land 
belonging  to  the  National  Government  is  located  in  that  region,  and 
that  the  need  and  methods  of  reform  in  its  disposal  and  manage- 
ment are  presented  in  the  report  with  rational  argument  and  In  an 
unequivocal  manner. 

The  annual  report  of  the  forestry  division  was  Issued  as  a  sepa- 
rate publication  on  account  of  its  special  interest.  It  has  received 
the  highest  commendation  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  contains 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  art  of  forestry  which  must  be 
welcome  to  the  forest  planter.  It  also  bears  testimony  to  the  propo- 
sition that  devotion  to  the  scientific  investigations  upon  which  the 
practice  is  to  be  built  may  be  considered  the  proper  limitation  of  the 
sphere  of  a  forestry  division  without  forests  and  without  adecjuate 
funds. 

The  investigations  which  have  prinoipiilly  occupied  the  division  this 
year  lie  in  two  directions — biological  studies,  which  will  allow  us  to 
judge  of  the  different  mcthcjds  by  which  the  crop  of  various  timbers 
should  be  grown,  and  technological  investigations,  which  will  ac- 
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(;[iiaint  us  with  the  oiiimre  of  the  orop  mad  th&  ooaditioi)^  if  hioh  in- 
fluence its  quality. 

These  latter  investigations,  which  have  already  yielded  interesting 
results,  are  perhaps  among  the  more  fruitful ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
their  close  relation  to  forestry  and  their  pertinency  should  have  been 
overlooked. 

The  properties  upon  which  the  use  of  wood  in  the  arts  is  based 
should  be  well  known  to  the  forest-grower  if  he  wishes  to  produce  a 
crop  of  given  quality  useful  for  definite  purposes.     But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  ignorance  in  this  direction  is  most  astonishing  and  has 
been  fruitful  in  fostering  a  wasteful  use  of  our  natural  forest,  while 
the  same  ignorance  misleads,  even  the  forest-planter  of  to-day  in 
choosing  the  timber  he  plants  and  the  locality  to  which  he  adapts  it. 
As  usual,  a  considerable  missionary  work  has  fallen  to  the  divis- 
ion.   The  calls  for  the  representation  of  the  f acts.concernlng  forestry 
at  public  meetings  are  constantly  increasing,  and  I  have,  as  far  as 
practicable,  detailed  the  chief  of   the  division  to  attend  such  meet- 
ings and  by  personal  contact  and  impression  widen  among  our  peo- 
ple the  conception  of  the  meaning  of  this  economical  science,  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  which  are  growing  more  and  more 
necessary  from  year  to  year. 

DIVISION  OF  MICROSCOPY. 

The  work  of  this  division  for  the  current  year  has  been  largely  in 
the  line  of  microscopical  investigation  of  adulterations  of  food -stuffs, 
principally  of  the  condiments  of  commerce,  which  will  be  illustrated 
in  the  forthcoming  rex)ort  of  the  division  by  means  of  microphoto- 
gT^hs  and  colored  drawings,  showing  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
berries,  roots,  etc. ,  and  their  pulverizations,  and,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, a  aeries  of  photographs  and  drawings  showing  the  structural 
forms  of  the  principal  adulterants  used. 

Examinations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  de- 
manded, of  other  food-stuffs,  particularly  of  butter  and  of  lard,  as 
provided  for  by  act  of  Congress. 

Qoirespondence  relating  to  mushrooms  has  increased,  and  numer- 
ons  si)ecimens  have  been  sent  to  the  division  for  identification  as  to 
edibility. 

A  series  of  experiments  with  oils  and  fats  has  had  an  especially 
interesting  result  in  what  the  microscopist  describes  as  the  incidental 
discovery  of  the  fluorescence,  under  a  given  treatment,  of  certain 
oils  and  fats,  and  a  beginning  of  a  classification  of  them,  under  the 
head  of  fluorescent  and  non-fluorescent,  Introducing  a  new  and  im- 
portant feature  in  the  detection  of  their  adulterations. 

The  work  on  textile  fibers  and  textile  fabrics  continues  ;  such  re- 
sults as  have  been  already  reached  will  be  set  forth  with  illustrations. 
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A  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  collection  of  fibers,  both  of 
domestic  and  foreign  growth. 

Following  the  instructions  to  that  effect,  an  exhibit  was  prepared 
by  this  division  and  forwarded  to  the  Exposition  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  plates  relating 
to  microscopy  and  the  work  of  the  division. 

DIVISION  OF  POMOLOGY. 

The  results  of  another  year's  work  of  this  division  add  new  en- 
couragement to  the  hopes  entertained  when  I  established  this  divis- 
ion a  little  over  two  years  ago,  and  to  which  I  have  heretofore  given 
expression.  The  fruit-growers  of  the  entire  country  have  entered 
into  hearty  co-operation  with  it,  and  by  correspondence  and  in  per- 
son have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  its  working  plans. 

TROPICAL  AND  SEKI-TROPIOAL  FRUITS. 

The  cultivation  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruits  in  the  United 
States  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  and  the  importance  of 
making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  regarding  their  culture 
so  far  as  experiments  have  been  made,  and  placing  such  information 
in  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  this  subject,  has  caused  me  to 
have  a  special  report  prepared  during  the  year,  and  issued  as  Bulle- 
tin No.  1,  which  has  been  widely  distributed.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
culture  of  these,  and  many  kinds  of  fruits  now  unknown  or  but 
poorly  understood  by  the  majority  of  our  people  who  live  where 
they  may  be  grown,  may  be  thereby  materially  advanced.  Notably 
among  these  is  the  lemon,  which  succeeds  admirably  in  the  warmer 
portions  of  California  and  Florida,  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1887,  $3,835,147  were  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  this  fruit 
alone,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  sufficient  territory 
suitable  to  produce  all  that  our  markets  demand. 

Seedling  varieties  of  superior  excellence  or  American  origin  and 
the  best  of  those  grown  in  Europe  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
intelligent  experimenters  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  indus- 
try. The  same  is  in  some  sense  true  regarding  the  pine-apple,  the 
guava,  the  banana,  and  many  other  tropical  fruits,  all  of  which  are 
receiving  the  most  careful  attention  by  this  division. 

HARDT  FRUITS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

That  portion  of  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel  are  in 
especial  need  of  varieties  of  fruits  which  will  withstand  the  pecul- 
iarly severe  winter  climate  which  renders  many  of  the  older  varie- 
ties worthless  there.  The  same  is  txue  of  the  extreme  northern  por- 
tion of  the  New  England  States. 
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In  the  year  1860  this  Department  began  the  importation  of  varie- 
tiee  from  Rnssia  to  meet  this  requirement.  As  many  of  these  varie- 
ties have  been  bearing  for  several  years,  a  special  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  Northern  States,  and  carefully  examine  into  the 
merits  of  such  fruits  as.  he  could  find,  and  prepare  a  report.  This 
report  is  embodied  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  this  division. 

Investigations  and  experiments  are  to  be  continued  by  the  division, 
and  all  possible  assistance  rendered  to  the  fruit-growers  of  these 
regions. 

CUB  WILD  JTHUITB, 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  outside  the  tropics  having  so  great  a 
wealth  of  natural  fruits  as  our  own.  To  properly  investigate  them  in 
their  natural  habitats,  and  induce  experimentation  and  developmOTt 
with  them  in  the  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard,  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  pomological  division.  Something  hka  already  been  done 
in  this  direction,  and  plans  have  been  made  and  are  being  executed, 
which  it  is  expected  will  restdt  in  increased  scientific  knowledge  of 
these  fruits  and  in  their  improvement  under  ctdtivation. 

Work  is  now  well  advanced  on  a  monograph  of  the  wild  grapes, 
and  within  the  coming  year  a  monograph  of  this  genus  will  be  ready 
for  publication,  which  will  be  of  unusual  interest  to  scientists  and 
practical  vineyardists.  It  will  be  accompanied  with  complete  typ- 
ical illustrations  in  colors,  showing  every  species  of  grape  native  in 
the  United  States. 

FRUITS  EXAMINED  AND  NAMED. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  received  by  the  pomologist 
492  packages  of  fruits,  containing  in  the  aggregate  fully  10,000  speci- 
mens. Every  State  and  Territory  except  Wyoming  and  Nevada  has 
been  represented  thereby,  and  many  have  been  received  from  for- 
eign countries.  All  have  been  studied  and  compared  and  accurate 
records  kept.  A  large  number  were  sent  to  be  named,  which  the 
division  has  been  able  to  do  in  nearly  every  case. 

CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

'  The  increasing  necessity  for  an  assistant  and  additional  cjerical 
force  in  this  division  is  very  urgent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
may  provide  for  the  same. 

NEW  LABORATORY. 

I  renew  the  recommendations  made  in  my  reports  of  last  year  and 
of  the  year  before,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  erection  on  the 
grounds  of  this  Department  of  a  suitable  building  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses. The  underlying  reasons  ai*e  of  the  most  commanding  and 
urgent  character. 

The  present  building,  originally  designed  for  the  offices  of  the 
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purely  administrative  and  clerical  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and   in   consequence  of 
added  functions  im2)osed  by  Congress,  been  partially  surrendered  - 
for  uses  to  which  it  is  in  no  respect  adapted.     The  discomfort  arising 
from  the  proximity  of  a  chemical  laboratory  in  the  basement  and  an 
animal  dissecting  room  in  the  garret  is  least  among  the  arguments 
which  present  themselves  in  behalf  of  a  new  and  proper  building. 
The  noxious  odors  incident  to  the  chemical  analyses,  or  of  post- 
mortem  diagnoses  of  animal  diseases,  imperil  human   health   and 
perhaps  human  life.     The  conveniences  and  even  the  simple  requi- 
sites of  light,  ventilation,  and  equable  temperature,  so  essential  to 
some  of  the  delicate  operations  of  scientists  and  experts,  are  con- 
^icuously  lacking  in  the  present  quarters  of  the  bureaus  of  chem- 
istry and  animal   industry.      Some  fields  of  investigation   which 
promise  important  economic  results  can  hardly  be  entered  upon 
under  the  present  circumstances,  while  not  infrequently  the  work  of 
weeks  of  careful  study  is  lost  by  reason  of  changes  of  temperature 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard.     Indeed,  until  greater  secur- 
ity is  aif orded  we  are  deterred  from  making  any  experiments  with 
such  diseases  as  anthrax,  glanders,  antinomycosis,  and  others  trans- 
missible to  man.     Basement    rooms  are  needed  with  cement  or 
asphalt  floors  for  keeping  small  animals  for  experimental  purposes; 
rooms  are  needed  for  the  burning  of  dangerous  material  from  dis- 
eased animals,  for  the  testing  of  disinfectants,  for  the  storing  of 
pathological  material  designed  to  illustrate  phases  of  disease,  and  to 
instruct  those  who  come  to  the  Department  for  information. 
.    No  less  important  is  it  that  the  Division  of  Entomology  be  accom- 
modated with  more  desirable  work-rooms.     The  functions  of  this 
branch  of  the  Deparament,  though  less  obnoxious  and  repulsive  than 
some  of  those  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  others,  are  essen- 
tially related  to  the  laboratory.    The  correspondence  and  the  clerical 
and  literary  work  of  this  division  are  carried  on  in  two  rooms  of  the 
second  floor  of  this  building,  and  in  space  temporarily  partitioned 
off  from  the  main  library.    Experiments  in  silk-culture  are  conducted 
in  inconvenient  quarters  in  the  wooden  annex;  while  much  of  the 
valuable  material,  to  which  reference  is  constantly  necessary,  is 
stored  in  the  vastly  overcrowded  rooms  of  the  National  Museum. 
There  is  no  room  in  which  to  rear  and  study  live  insects,  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  modern  entomology,  and  none  worthy  the  name  in 
which  to  experiment  with  remedies  and  insecticides. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  division  is  an  exhibition-room, 
in  which  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  regard  to  injurious  insects,  to  dis- 
play appliances  and  insecticides  needed  in  subduing  them,  and  to 
store  for  ready  comparison  and  study  the  accumulation  of  specimens 
and  works  of  reference  which  are  at  the  command  of  the  entomolo- 
gist and  his  assistants^  but  now  only  partially  available. 
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The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  aud  the  divisions  of  Chemistry  and 
Entomology,  in  tho  creation  and  for  the  support  of  whicli  Congress 
has  in  other  respect^s  provided  liberally,  have  won  for  themselves  a 
high  standing  in  the  scientific  world,  and  it  would  be  a  measure  of 
economy  now  to  provide  them  with  the  (quarters  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  their  fui-ther  development  and  increased  usefulness. 

I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  state  of  affairs. 

PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

A  wise  and  well-regulated  system  of  public  roads  and  highways 
throughout  the  United  States  is  daily  becoming  a  greater  necessity 
for  the  materiar  development  of  the  resources  of  this  country,  and 
merits  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress.  The  common  roads  of  the 
conntry  are  the  veins  and  arteries  through  which  flow  the  agricult- 
ural productions  and  the  commercial  supplies,  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  nation,  to  those  great  ducts  of  travel  and  transportation — 
the  railroads  of  the  country. 

While  our  railway  system  has  become  tho  most  perfect  in  the 
world,  the  common  roads  of  the  United  States  have  been  neglected 
and  are  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 
They  are  deficient  in  every  necessary  qualification  that  is  an  attribute 
to  a  good  road  ;  in  direction,  in  slope,  in  shape  and  service,  and,  most 
of  all,  in  want  of  repair.  Those  deficiencies  have  resulted  not  only 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  road-making,  but  also 
from  the  varied  systems  of  road-building  in  force  in  the  several  States 
of  the  Union,  due  to  defective  legislation.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  several  States  have  based  much  of  their  road  legislation  is  known 
as  the  '*  road-tax"  system  of  personal  service  and  commutation, 
which  is  unsound  as  a  principle,  unjust  in  its  operations,  wasteful  in 
ite  practice,  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  It  is  a  relic  of  feudal- 
ism borrowed  from  the  ''statute  labor"  of  England,  and  its  evil  re- 
sults are  to-day  apparent  in  the  neglected  and  ill-conditioned  com- 
mon roads  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation 
that  these  arteries  of  agricultural  and  commercial  life  should  receive 
the  attention  that  their  importance  deserves,  and  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  remedy  the  defects  now  existing  and  establish  a 
system  that  could  be  made  uniform  and  efficient  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Bv  the  improvement  of  these  common  roads  every  branch  of  our 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  industries  would  be 
materially  benefited.  Every  article  brought  to  market  would  be 
diminished  in  price;  the  number  of  horses  necessary  as  a  motive 
power  would  be  reduced,  and  by  these  and  otlior  retrenchments  mill- 
ions of  dollars  would  be  annually  saved  to  the  public.    The  expense 
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of  repairing  roads  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  and  horses  would 
be  essentially  diminished,  and  the  thousands  of  acres  of  land  the 
products  of  which  are  now  wasted  in  feeding  unnecessary  animals  in 
order  to  carry  on  this  character  of  transportation  would  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
the  public  and  private  advantages  which  would  result  from  effecting 
this  great  object  in  the  improvement  of  our  highways  are  incalcula- 
ble, not  only  to  the  agricultural  community  as  a  class,  but  to  the 
whole  population  as  a  nation.  The  Government  itself  would  be  bene- 
fited in  a  reduction  of  the  charge  incumbent  upon  the  transportation 
of  its  mails  where  these  roads  are  used  as  post-roads. 

An  investigation  pertinent  to  this  subject  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  dean  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  data 
bearing  upon  the  various  systems  of  highway  administration,  col- 
lection of  statistics,  showing  the  amounts  expended  for  new  roads  in 
each  locality,  maintenance  and  repairs  of  existing  roads,  length  of 
roads,  and  the  amount  of  travel  on  them.  This  amount  of  material 
already  collected  has  been  tendered  to  this  Department,  if  the  work 
would  be  continued  by  it  and  prosecuted  to  an  end.  Having  no  fund 
available  for  such  an  investigation,  I  have  been  unable  to  accept 
this  information  upon  the  terms  proposed.  I  would  recommend  to 
Congress  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  for  this  investigation 
to  be  made  so  that  the  outlines  of  a  system  could  be  prepared  which 
would  be  feasible  under  our  present  forms  and  policies  of  both  gen- 
eral and  State  government  and  taxation,  to  establish  a  uniform  con- 
dition of  public  highways. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

t 

Congress  having  accepted  on  the  part  of  this  Government  the  in- 
vitation of  the  French  Republic  to  take  part  in  an  International 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1889,  authorized  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  by  joint  resolution  approved  May  10,  1888,  to  collect 
and  prepare  suitable  specimens  of  the  agricultural  productions  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  for  exhibition  at  said 
exposition. 

A  special  division  has  been  organized  in  this  Department  for  this 
purpose  and  a  number  of  special  agents  have  been  appointed  to  col- 
lect suitable  specimens  for  exhibition.  The  work  incident  to  the 
preparation  of  this  exhibit  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  prepare  a  creditable  representation  of 
our  agricultural  productions  and  which  enter  so  largely  into  our  ex- 
ports; but  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  the  purpose  were  made 
so  late  is  not  only  to  be  deplored  but  will  materially  affect  the  exhi- 
bition itself. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

With  each  successive  year  the  correspondence  of  the  Depai^tiiiont 
is  largely  increased,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  inf ormaHoR 
is  asked  more  and  more  diversified,  embracing  a  range  far  beyond 
any  thing  contemplated  by  its  organic  act.     Such  letters  as  are  de- 
manded in  arranging  the  details  for  the  various  exj^ositions  at  home 
and  abroad  placed  under  my  charge  by  Congress,  the  manifold  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  the 
different  States,  the  accruing  and  daily  augmenting  necessities  re- 
quired in  placing  the  new  divisions  of  Pomology,  Ornithology,  and 
Vegetable  Pathology,  etc.,  in  a  condition  of  usefuhiess,  the  informa- 
tion required  by  proposed  emigrants  not  only  as  to  Territories  but 
also  as  to  newly  admitted  States,  the  voluminous  details  of  the  recent 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum,  and  similar 
leading  matters,  combined  with  the  ordinary  inquiries  as  to  new  devel- 
opments in  agricultural  machinery,  seeds,  cereals,  etc.,  have  involved 
an  amount  of  correspondence,  which  can  hardly  be  inferred  from 
this  brief  allusion.    But  the  results  attained  have  amply  compensated 
for  the  increased  labor,  as  evinced  tfy  the  universal  approbation 
shown  in  the  replies  of  inquirers,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  of  the  wide 
distribution  of  new  and  important  facts  which  are  constantly  coming 
to  my  notice  tending  to  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  tie  country. 

NEW   DIRECTORY. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  widely  called  for  reports  ever  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  was  a  document  issued  some  years  ago 
setting  forth  the  name  and  post-oflSice  address  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  each  national.  State,  county,  and  local  agricultural  organizsr 
tion  or  society  in  the  United  States, 

As  the  document  is  now  an  old  one  its  value  has  become  impaired 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  consequently  during  the  year  I  have  as- 
signed clerks  to  the  duty  of  collecting  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
necessary  data  and  information  to  enable  us  to  correct  and  edit  this 
volume  and  publish  a  new  directory  of  the  organizations  referred  to, 
with  a  list  of  their  respective  officers,  brought  down  to  the  year 
1889. 

DOCUMENT  ROOM. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  kinds  of 
docxunents  received  at  and  distributed  from  the  folding-room  of  the 
Department.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  for  1887  has 
been  printed  during  the  current  year  by  order  of  Congress,  400,000 
copies  in  number,  of  which  370,000  are  held  for  distribution  by  Sena- 
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tors  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  aud  30,000  copies 
assigned  to  this  Department.     Other  reports  have  be^^n  as  follows: 

DIVISION  OF  BTATIBTI09— VBW  BB&UCS. 

No,  of  copiei. 

No,  48;  Roport  upon  the  numbers  and  value  of  farm  animals  and  on  freight 

rates  of  transportation  companiet,  January  and  February,  1888. .  18, 000 

No.  40i  Report  on  distribution  and  consumption  of  com  and  wheat  and  on 

freiglit  rates  of  transportation  (5ompaniee»  March,  1888. .......     18, 000 

No.  50.  Report  of  the  condition  of  winter  grain  and  the  condition  of  farm 
animals  and  on  the  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies, 
April,  1888 18, 000 

No.  61.  Report  of  the  condition  of  winter  grain,  the  progress  of  colton 

planting,  and  wages  of  farm  labor,  May,  1888 18, 000 

N^.  52*  Report  of  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton  and  condition  of  cereal 
crops,  with  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies,  June, 
1888  18,000 

No.  B5»  Report  of  the  area  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  and  condition  of 
growing  crops,  and  on  freight  rates  of  transportation  eompa- 
nies,  July,  1888 18, 000 

Nik  64.  Report  on  the  condition  of  gprowing  crops,  and  on  freight  rates  of 

transportation  companies,  August,  1888 18, 000 

No.  68.  Report  on  condition  of   ciyps  in  America  and  Europe,  and  on 

freiglit  rates  of  transportation  companies,  September,  1888. . .     19,000 
No.'  66j  Report  on  condition  of  crops,  yield  of  grain  per  acre,  and  on 

'  freight  rates  of  transportation  companies,  October,  1888 18, 000 

No.  57.  Report  on  yield  of  crops  per  acre,  and  on  freight  rates  of  transpor- 
tation companies,  November,  1888 IS,  000 

No.  68.  Report  on  the  crops  of  the  year  and  on  freight  rates  of  transpor- 
tation companies,  December,  1888 18, 000 

BOTANICAL  DIVISION. 

BullDtin  No.  5.  Report  on  the  experiments  made  in  1887  In  the  treatment 

of  the  downy  mildew  and  black-rot  of  the  gi:ape-vine. 5,000 

Bulletin  No.  0.  Report  on  the  grasses  of  the  arid  distriota 10, 000 

Report  of  Bot^inlst 500 

Circular  No.  o.  Fungicides  or  remedies  for  plant  disease 5, 000 

BuUetin  No.  7.  Report  on  black-rot  of  grapes IC,  000 

CHBIMIOAL  DIVISION. 

Bulletin  No.  17.  Experiments  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  at  Fort  Scott, 

Kans.,  Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,etc 10,000 

Bulletin  No.  18.  Sugai'-producing  plants 10, 000 

Bulletin  No.  19.  Motliods  of  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers,  etc 8, 000 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  DIVISION. 

Bulletin  No.  17.  The  Chinch  Bug,  April  19 5. 000 

Reprint  of  Bulletin  Mo.  9.  The  Mulberry  Silk- Worm,  April  80 8, 000 

Catiilo,  10  >r  [.xhibit  at  New  Orleans,  May  21 1,000 

Repiirji  of  l^ullutin  Nt).  10.  Our  shade  trees  and  their  defoliators,  July  13. .  3,000 

Author'.s  I  'liiion  to  annual  report,  July  27 1, 600 

Reprint  of  Bulletin  No.  i).  The  MulUn-ry  Silk-Worm,  October  29 5, 000 

Bulletin  No.  19.  An  eTnir.icration  of  the  published  synopsis,  catalogue  of 

North  American  insects,  October  2 5, 000 
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Insect  Life :  No.  of  copies. 

Volume  I,  No.  1,  July  28 5, 000 

Volume  I,  No.  2,  August  24 5, 000 

Volume  I,  No.  3,  October  2 5, 000 

Volume  I,  No.  4,  October  25 5, 000 

Volume  I,  No.  5.  November  22 •'>,  000 

Volume  I,  No.  6 5, 000 

FORESTRY  DIVISION. 

Bulletin  No.  2.     Rei)on  on  the  forest  condition  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains, 

September  29 5, 000 

Annual  rejxirt  of  the  division  of  forestry,  August  30 "5, 000 

Circular— increasing  the  durability  of  timber 5, 000 

Circular  to  Seedmen,  on  new  forage  plants 1, 000 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Circulani  for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 25, 000 

ORNITHOLOGIST  DIVISION. 

Author's  edition,  September  17 1, 500 

POMOLOGICAL  DIVISION. 

Report  of  Pomologist,  September  17 500 

LettCTs  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of 

December  7,  1887 1, 000 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK  OF  THE  FOLDING  DIVISION. 

Jackets  folded 50, 000 

EnTelopes  made,  10  by  14 1, 000 

Franks  written. ..." 150, 000 

Number  of  letters  written 300 

4,885  packages  of  envelopes  and  2,700  quires  of  paper  mailed  to  corre- 
spondents   7, 585 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  publicly  express  my  thanks  to  the  officers, 
employfe,  and  ten  thousand  correspondents  of  the  Department,  for 
their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Department,  for  their 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  for  their  loyalty  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  administration  of  the  Department,  and  in  general  for 
the  assistance  which  they  have  at  all  times  rendered  ;  and,  finally, 
I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  needs,  both  present 
and  future,  of  a  Department  which,  if  properly  recognized,  will  be- 
come an  institution  in  the  public  service  whose  importance  and 
Talue  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Norman  J.  Colman, 
^  CoiUTnissioner  of  AgricvMv/re. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  annual  report  for 
the  year  1888.  In  this  report  I  have  carried  out  the  policy  outlined 
in  the  Introduction  to  my  report  for  the  year  1887,  or  limiting  it  to 
articles  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  country  atid  of  publishing  in 
special  bulletins  articles  relating  to  more  restricted  or  local  inofus- 
tries. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  the  leading  article  in  this  report  treats 
of  the  Plum  Curculio,  an  insect  upon  which  nothing  complete  has 
been  published  by  the  Department,  from  the  fact  that  I  had,  previous 
to  my  connection  therewith,  published  several  extended  articles  upon 
it.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  much  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral article  upon  this  destructive  fruit  pest.  Much  interest  has  also 
been  excited  by  the  publication  of  certain  articles  on  the  cause  of  im- 
mnnity  of  wild  plums,  and  an  important  era  in  the  warfare  against 
this  insect  has  i)een  marked  by  the  recent  adoption  of  arsenical 
sprays  as  a  preventive  of  injury.  Experiments  have  been  carried  on 
ouring  the  past  two  years  by  agents  of  this  Division  which  disprove 
the  former  theory  and  which  confirm  the  partial  efficacy  of  a  proper 
sprajring  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized in  the  article. 

The  article  upon  the  Hop  Plant-louse  is  a  summary  of  the  results 
arrived  at  in  the  investigation.  The  details  of  the  investigation,  to- 
gether with  the  reports  of  agents  and  some  further  particulars  of  the 
experiments  with  remedies  Ihave  reserved  for  a  special  bulletin  for 
circulation  among  hop-growers,  as  the  paper  is  too  long  for  the  lim- 
ited space  allotted  to  the  annual  report. 

Since  the  publication  6f  my  report  for  1886  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
esting material  has  been  brought  together  which  is  supplementary 
to  the  article  on  the  Fluted  or  Cottony  Cushion-scale  of  California. 
This  matter  should  be  published  soon,  and  inasmuch  as  the  original 
article  appeared  in  an  annual  report  and  as  the  discussion  of  remedies 
is  applicable  to  other  scale-insects  as  well,  and  particularly  as  the 
discussion  of  some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  study  of  this 
pest  are  of  broad  interest,  I  nave  brought  together  these  supplenient- 
ary  facts  in  an  article  in  this  report.  As  suggested  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  my  report  for  1887,  the  Department  has  been  able,  through 
the  State  Department,  to  send  an  agent,  Mr.  Koebele,  to  Australia, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  collecting  for  importation  into  Cali- 
fornia tne  parasites  of  this  pest  in  its  native  home.  The  results  of 
this  mission  are  up;  to  the  present  time  most  encouraging.  Over 
12,000  living  parasites  have  been  successfully  transported  to  Los 
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Angeles,  Cal.,  and  are  at  present  confined  to  infested  orange  trees 
nnoer  the  observation  of  Mr.  Coquillett.  I  expect  two  more  *  large 
shipments  and  Mr.  Koebele  will  himself  return  with  the  last,  giving 
it  the  uiost  cai-eful  personal  supervision. 

Further  experiments  with  remedies  for  this  scale-insect  are  detailed 
in  a  report  by  Mr.  Coquillett  which  is  published  under  the  head  of 
Reports  of  Agents.  He  considers  mainly  supplementary  experiments 
with  the  gas  treatment  and  with  pne  of  Mr.  Koebele's  resin  com- 
pounds. 1  have  elsewhere  declared  my  opinion  that  the  present  state 
of  discouragement  among  citrus-growers  of  California  is  not  entirely 
justified,  since  past  experience  has  shown  that  by  a  thorough  use  of 
the  kerosene-resin  washes  young  groves  can  be  kept  free  from  this 
scale  at  a  reasonable  expense. 

A  report  upon  the  work  in  silk-culture  is  included,  from  Mr.  Philip 
Walker.  In  reference  to  these  experiments  and  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  silk-culture  in  the  United  otates  I  find  no  reason  to  modify 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  my  pre- 
vious reports.  The  arguments  made  some  nve  years  ago  before  the 
then  Tariff  Committee  in'  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  recommendation  of  a  duty  on  the  raw  silk  by  the  said 
committee,  have  the  same  force  to-day  that  they  had  then.  The  duty 
was  stricken  off  in  the  Senate  by  arguments  which  were  humorously 
in  conflict  with  each  other. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  Department  has  been  carrying  on,  un- 
der my  direction,  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  or  testing  the 
feasibility  of  profitable  silk-reeling  and  of  thus  establishing  a  home 
market  for  cocoons.  For  two  years  these  experiments  were  made  at 
three  different  points,  viz  :  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  view  of  establishing  filatures  at  si^ph  points.  The 
result,  as  may  be  seen  by  previous  reports,  was  not  satisfactory. 
There  seemed  to  be,  however,  from  the  promise  which  the  Serrell 
automatic  reeling  machinery  then  gave,  some  prospect  of  overcoming 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  in  the  earlier 
attempts,  and  three  years  ago  Congress  authorized  you  to  estAblish 
a  silk  filature  in  connection  with  the  Department  at  Washington, 
where  it  could  be  directly  superintended  by  myself  and  Mr.  Walker, 
and  to  thoroughly  test  the  Serrell  automatic  machinery.  I  felt  that 
two  years'  experimentation  would  enable  me  to  j^ive  a  definite  an- 
swer to  the  question  as  to  whether  with  this  machinery  the  question 
of  labor  could  be  sufficiently  minimized  to  make  silk-reeling  profita- 
ble in  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  various  vicissitudes  and  contingencies  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  in  detail,  and  particularly  from  the  fact  that 
experimental  work,  under  Departmental  restrictions,  is  more  expen- 
sive than  it  would  be  in  private  hands,  the  results  of  these  two  years' 
experimentation  were  not  entirely  satisfactory,  though  they  indicated 
very  clearly  that  the  silk  could  not  be  reeled  at  a  profit.  Some  im- 
provements were  at  that  time  being  perfected  in  France  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  Serrell  automatic  macliiuery  which  seemed  again,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Walker,  who  personally  investigated  them,  topromise 
well,  and  to  justify  the  continuation  of  the  experiments ;  and  (jongresfi 
appropriated  the  third  time  for  this  purpose  and  also  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  some  choking  stations  at  different  points  in  the 
West  or  in  the  centers  of  silk-culture,  where  the  cocoons  might  be 
intelligently  handled  and  choked  under  supervision. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  appropriation  be- 
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tame  available ;  to  the  fact  that  the  Division  was  required  to  make 
an  exhibit  at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Philip  Walker  has  found  difficulty  with  the  later  im])rovements 
in  the  machinery  received  from  France,  the  work  the  t)re8f3nt  ymv 
has  not  progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justifv  a  final  conclusion. 
Some  patentable  improvements  have  been  made  which  may  over- 
come some  of  the  chief  difficulties  hitherto  encountered  ;  but  I  am 
free  to  ponf ess  that  I  have  little  hope  of  final  favorable  result  so  far 
as  the  main  object  of  the  experimentation  is  concerned.  In  short,  I 
do  not  believe  that,  with  whatever  discoveries  or  improvements  we 
may  make,  it  will  ever  be  profitable  to  reel  silk  in  this  country  with- 
out some  protection  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  foreign  countries, 
and  this  means  that  the  experiments  so  far  made  confirm  the  argu- 
ments which  I  have  always  urged  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  protec- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  silk-culture  in  America. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  our  iibility  to  produce  the  cocoon  and,  as 
I  have  urged,  we  have  many  advantages  over  the  Old  World  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  five  years'  experimentation  with  Congressional  aid 
has  simply  served  to  give  an  artificial  impetus  to  silk-raising  which 
would  again  fall  back  to  its  former  condition  ujjou  the  withdrawal 
of  such  aid.  No  one  could  be  more  enthusiastic  or  more  interested 
inhis  efforts  to  successfully  solve  the  problem  than  Mr.  Philip  Wal  ker, 
who  has  had  direct  charge  of  the  filature  here  at  Washington;  and, 
after  careful  calculation,  he  has  estimated  that  a  specific  duty  of  $1 
per  pound  uj^on  the  reeled  or.  so-called  raw  silk  would  render  the 
reeling  profitable  in  this  country.  Without  such  duty  I  fear  that 
the  continued  experimentation  with  the  Serrell  reel  will  be  of  very 
Uttle  avail.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whatever  improve- 
ments accrue  fi»m  our  own  experimentation  here  will  be  iust  as 
valuable  abroad,  unless  they  are  protected  by  patent  for  the  oenefit 
of  the  American  Government. 

Without  considering  in  any  way  the  q^uention  of  protection  in  the 
abstract  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  plain  that  if  tne  policy  of  the 
Government  is  protection  there  should  be  no  exception  or  discrimina- 
tion made  in  this  particular  case. 

The  investigations  of  the  Division  during  the  year  have  been  sunv 
marized  in  your  annual  report  to  the  President.  They  consist,  in 
brief,  of  an  investigation  of  the  free-living  Nematode  worms  of  the 
family  Anguillulid^se  which  infest  the  roots  of  Peach  and  other  crops 
in  Florida ;  an  investigation  of  the  damage  done  by  the  Boll  Worm  of 
Cotton  to  the  tomato  crop  in  certain  of  the  Gulf  States  :  an  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Northwest  regarding  the  prob- 
abilities of  an  invasion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Locnisl  ;  tlio  further 
investigation  of  insects  injurious  to  cereal  crops ;  of  the  Buif alo  Gnat 
of  the  Southwest ;  of  certain  injurious  insects  in  Missouri,  and  of 
insects  injurious  to  live-stock. 

The  agent  who  has  been  engaged  upon  the  first  of  these  investiga- 
tions has  submitted  his  report,  which  will  be  published  in  a  separate 
bulletin.  The  report  upon  the  second  is  here  publislied.  The  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Bruner's  trip  to  the  Northwest  have  been  summarized  in 
the  September  number  of  the  periodical  bulletin,  and  I  may  here 
repeat  in  brief  that,  so  far  as  his  examination  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  warrants  an  opinion,  the  outlook  for  1889  is  most  favorable. 
Early  in  the  season  the  destructive  locusts  did  great  damage  in  Min- 
nesf»ta  and  excited  fears  of  more  widespread  injury  another  year;  but 
this  report  of  Mr.  Brimer's  and  the  excellent  work  done  in  Minnesota 
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by  a  former  assistant  in  the  Division,  Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  have  re- 
lieved us  from  all  such  anticipations  of  extended  damage. 

The  publications  of  the  Division  during  the  year  represent,  to 
some  extent,  the  work  done,  and  have  been  as  follows : 

Bulletin  No.  17.  The  Chinch  Bug.  A  general  summary  of  its 
history,  habits,  enemies,  and  of  the  remedies  to  be  used  against  it. 

This  bulletin  was  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  the  season  of  1887 
was  marked  by  very  extensive  Chinch  Bug  damage  over  a  la^ge  por- 
tion of  the  West  and  Northwest,  as  well  as  some  of  our  Southern 
Atlantic  States.  It  was  issued  early  in  the  spring  and  distributed 
generally  over  the  infested  region,  affording  farmers  information 
upon  which  to  base  their  operations  during  the  present  season. 

Bulletin  No.  9.     The  Mulberry  Silk- worm.     Seventh  edition. 

The  call  for  this  manual  of  instructions  has  been  so  great  that  six 
editions  have  been  exhausted. 

Bulletin  No.  18.  The  Life  and  Entomological  Work  of  the  late 
Townend  Glover,  first  Entomologist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  work  done  by  Mr.  Glover  during  his  long  term  of  service  for 
the  Department  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  merit  this  attention. 
In  the  bulletin  the  characteristics  of  the  man,  his  methods  of  work, 
and  the  results  accomplished  are  treated,  aiid  a  bibliography  of  his 
entomological  writings  is  appended. 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibit  of  Economic  Entomology  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition.     Second  edition. 

The  shape  in  which  this  catalogue  was  published  in  1885  was  such 
that  it  afforded  at  a  glance  the  principal  references  to  the  literature 
of  our  most  prominent  injurious  insects,  together  with  an  indication 
of  their  natural  enemies  and  the  remedies  to  be  used,  against  them. 
Its  arrangement  was  such  as  to  render  it  an  excellent  medium  for 
labeling  collections  in  economic  entomology,  and  for  conveving 
succinct  information.  As  a  result  there  has  beeji  a  constant  call  for 
it  from  entomologists  and  agriculturists,  and  a  new  edition  became 
necessary. 

Bulletin  No.  10.  Our  Shade  Trees  and  their  Insect  Defoliators. 
Second  revised  edition. 

The  call  for  this  bulletin  has  been  very  large  indeed,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  the  season  of  1887,  certain  facts  were  added 
and  the  second  edition  was  published  to  meet  the  demand. 

Bulletin  No.  19.  Enumeration  of  the  published  Synopses,  Cata- 
logues, and  Lists  of  North  American  Insects,  together  with  other  Infor- 
mation intended  to  assist  the  Student  of  North  American  Entomol- 
ogy. 

Hardly  anv  question  is  more  often  asked  of  the  entomologist  than 
how  can  books  be  obtained  which  will  enable  one  to  identify  insects? 
This  bulletin  was  published  in  part  to  answer  this  question,  and  also 
to  furnish  information  as  to  the  best  works  upon  economic  entomol- 
ogy and  upon  general  entomology,  and  how  to  obtain  them.  It  has 
been  very  well  received,  and  is  probably  as  useful  a  bulletin  as  has 
been  published  by  the  Department  for  some  time. 

Periodical  Bulletin,  Insect  Life.     Nos.  1  to  7. 

The  necessity  for  some  speedy  and  regular  means  of  publication, 
in  which  might  be  printed  short  articles,  notes,  reports  of  the  prog- 
ress of  investigations,  and  short  articles  upon  entomological  subjects 
which  are  either  too  limited  in  scope  or  too  disconnected  to  be  used 
in  the  annual  report  or  in  special  bulletins  of  the  Division  resulted  in 
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this  Periodical  Bulletin.  The  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received, 
and  the  favorable  comments  of  the  agricultural  press,  of  farmers, 
and  of  workers  in  agricultural  entomology,  have  borne  out  my 
prophecy  in  the  introductory  number  to  the  effect  that  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  economic  entomology  are  concerned  we  have  instituted  no 
reform  that  will  be  productive  of  more  general  good  or  that  will  give 
more  general  satisfaction.  The  numbers  up  to  the  present  time  have 
consisted  of  two  signatures  each  and  have  been  plentifully  illustrated, 
a  prominent  feature  being  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of*  the 
Division  with  farmers  and  others  on  the  subiect  of  injurious  insects. 

The  Divisional  force  remains  substantially  as  it  was  a  year  ago, 
tiiough  the  demand  which  the  recently  established  experiment  sta- 
tions have  made  for  experienced  entomologists,  and  the  more  liberal 
salaries  which  many  of  them  are  able  to  pay,  as  compared  with  De- 
partment salaries,  have  drawn  from  the  Division  two  of  my  effective 
assistants — Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  who  has  accepted  a  position  at  the  Min- 
nesota station,  and  Mr.  William  B.  Alwood,  who  has  accepted  a  ix)si- 
tion  at  the  Virginia  station.  Their  places  have  been  filled  by  Mr. 
Tyler  Townsend,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  of  Kansas. 

The  preparation  of  the  exhibit  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  which  you  have  charged  me 
with  as  your  representative,  has  necessarily  occupied  much  of  my  time 
since  last  September ;  and  as  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  appoint  me 
as  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  to  that  Exposition  I  shall  neces- 
sarily be  away  from  the  office  for  some  months  during  the  coming 
summer.  But  the  divisional  force  is  so  organized  and  plans  for  the 
future  so  made  that  the  work  of  the  Division  will  not  suffer,  but  will 
go  on  under  the  intelligent  management  of  my  first  assistant,  Mr. 
Howard,  with  whom  I  shall  be  in  constant  correspondence  during 
my  absence.  • 

Respectfully  submitted,  January  31, 1889. 

C.  V.  Riley, 

Entomologist 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INSECTS. 

THE  PLUM  CURCULIO. 

{Conotrachelus  nenuphar,  Herbst.) 

Order  Coleoptera;  family  Curculionid^. 

By  C.  V.  RmKY  and  L.  O.  Howard. 

[Plates  I  and  Xn.] 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  the  last  annual  report  considerable  space  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
consideration of  two  of  our  injurious  insects  of  first  importance  which 
had  been  attracting  much  attention,  but  concerning  wnich  there  had 
been  no  comprehensive  accoimt  published  by  the  Divisioiu,   In  the 
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same  way  we  this  year  review  once  more,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
it  in  readily  accessible  shape,  the  habits  and  life-history  of  the  well- 
known  pest  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  entomological  reports  of  Missouri,  although 
thQ  newspaper  literature  has  been  very  extensive,  no  one  compre- 
hensive article  of  much  detail  has  been  published,  so  tlmt  we  pro- 
pose here  to  give,  without  much  circumlocution,  the  exact  facta 
ascertained,  and  to  devote  some  little  space  to  the  treatment  of  reme- 
dies. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  ^enus  Conotrachelus  is  almost  exclusively  American.  Of 
somethmg  over  a  himdred  species  which  have  been  described,  all  are 
either  from  North  America,  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, or  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  C.  helferi,  said  to  come 
from  East  India,  C.  hirsutus  and  C.  nispidus,  which  were  described 
from  the  island  of  Lifu  (South  Pacific),  and  (7.  tagax,  supposed  to 
come  from  Caffraria.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  correct  generic 
reference  of  the  first  three  species,  and  the  locality  of  the  last  has  been 
questioned.  North  America  alone  contains  twenty-eight  species. 
The  Plum  Curculio  proper  {C.  nenuphar)  is  confined,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  to  the  United  States,  and  was  first  described  in  1797  by  Herbst, 
and  was  redescribed  by  Fabricius  and  Dejean  under  different  names. 
It  was  treated  as  an  insect  pest  at  lea^t  as  early  as  1746,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  it  is  an  indigenous  species,  feeding  in  this 
country  upon  wild  stone  fruits  from  time  immemorial.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, moreover,  that  from  the  very  first  it  has  not  been  confined  to 
any  one  section  of  the  country  but  has  existed  wherever  wild  plums 
grew.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  also  that  the  insect  has  increased 
enormously  in  parts  where  cultivated  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
and  its  comparative  scarcity  where  only  wild  fruits  grew  years  ago 
has  frequently  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  actually  introduced 
with  the  cultivated  varieties ;  whereas  it  furnishes  simply  another 
X5ase  of  the  preference  of  an  indigenous  insect  for  introduced  and  cul- 
tivated plants  congeneric  with,  or  allied  to,  its  original  food  plant, 
with  instances  of  which  every  student  of  economic  entomology  is  so 
familiar.  We  need  only  mention  the  case  of  the  Colorado  Potato- 
beetle  to  furnish  at  once  a  striking  example. 

At  present  the  Plum  Curculio  is  known  from  Canada  to  Florida 
and  west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  stone-fruit  destroyer.  It  has 
not  been  found  as  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  California  or  elsewhere 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  such  collectors  as  Mr.  James  Behrens,  Dr. 
J.  J.  Rivers,  and  our  agents,  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett  and  Mr.  Albert 
Koebele,  have  never  collected  it  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Its 
appearance  on  the  Western  slope,  however,  is  prouably  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  when  the  intervening  country  becomes  more  thickly  set- 
tled, although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  twenty-two  years  ago  Mr. 
Walsh  coMiniented  upon  the  non-occurrence  of  the  pest  in  California, 
but  did  not  predict  its  eventual  introduction,  because  of  the  different 
character  of  the  faiuia  and  flora  of  the  Pacific  coast.  While  there 
has  always  been  some  danger  of  the  introduction  of  the  pest  into 
northern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  we  think 
that  tlie  fruit-growers  of  southern  California  have  little  to  fear,  as 
we  have  observed  that  long  dry  spells  usually  destroy  the  pupae  in 
the  ground.  Wo  therefore  doubt  whether  it  could  successfully  bridge 
over  the  long  dry  seasons  which  are  there  so  prevalent. 
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FOOD  PLANTS* 

The  Plum  Curculio  has  brought  about  an  almost  entire  abandon- 
inent  of  plum  culture  in  many  sections  of  the  country  within  tlie 
last  twenty  years;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  fruit.  It 
breeds  in  great  numbers  in  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
and  other  stone  fruits,  including  the  Persimmon,  and  also  infests 
many  varieties  of  apples,  crabs,  and  haws.  It  prefers,  however, 
smooth-skinned  fruits.  It  is  also  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  fungus 
growth  of  Plum  and  Cherry  known  as  **  Black  Knot"  {Plowrightia 
morbosa)^  from  which  it  was  first  reared  by  Peck  in  1818. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  species  bred  in  green  butter- 
nuts and  walnuts,  making  the  same  crescent-shaped  mark  in  the  outer 
skin  of  the  nuts.  Fitch  noticed  the  insect  upon  Butternut,  and  re- 
oorded  the  fact  that  specimens  so  found  were  larger  than  the  plum- 
fed  individuals.  Walsh  afterward  bred  the  beetles  from  these  n^its 
and  sent  specimens  to  LeConte,  who  considered  them  as  belonging 
to  a  phytophagic  variety  of  the  plum  species,  differing  only  in  size. 
Walsh  later  pointed  out  a  constant  colorational  difference,  and  Le- 
Conte subsequently  established  a  distinct  species  tConotrachelus  jug- 
landis)  for  the  nut-bred  form. 

HABITS  AND   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Egg  and  the  Process  of  OviposUion. — The  egg  of  the. Plum 
Curculio  IS  oval,  of  a  pearl-white  color,  and  large  enough  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  Careful  measurements  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age length  is  about  1"°*.  It  is  laid  in  green  fruit  soon  after  the  blos- 
soms f ^1.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  single  female  has  been  va- 
riously stated.  Riley,  in  1868,  estimated  from  fifty  to  one  hundred, 
which  are  laid  at  the  average  rate  of  five  to  ten  per  day.  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook,  in  writing  to  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  of  June  9, 
1880,  says,  **I  know  by  dissection  that  a  single  female  may  contain 
thirty  eggs."  Dissections  made  for  us  during  the  season  of  1887,  by 
Mr.  Alwood,  showed  that  early  in  May  only  one  or  two  fully  devel- 
oped eggs  could  be  found ;  many  immature  ova,  however,  could  be 
»«en.  Late  in  May,  however,  from  four  to  ten  mature  eggs  were 
found  in  each  female  examined.  No  account  of  the  actual  number 
of  eggs  in  an  ovary  at  any  one  time  was  made,  but  from  what  we 
know  of  the  rate  or  development  Riley's  estimate,  based  on  dissection 
and  observation,  is  unquestionably  correct. 

The  process  of  dernSsiting  a  single  egg  requires  about  five  minutes. 
The  description  of  tne  process  published  by  Riley  may  be  repeated : 
"Having  taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  fruit  the  female  makes  a  minute 
cnt  with  the  jaws,  which  are  at  the  end  of  her  snout,  just  through 
the  skin  of  the  fruit,  and  then  runs  the  snout  under  the  skin  to  the 
depth  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  moves  it  back  and  forth  until 
the  cavity  is  large  enough  to  receive  the  egg  it  is  to  retain.  She  next 
changes  her  position,  and  drops  an  egg  into  the  mouth  of  the  cut ; 
then,  veering  roomd  again,  she  pushes  it  by  means  of  her  snout  to 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  afterward  cuts  the  crescent  in  front  of  the 
hole  so  as  to  undermine  the  egg  and  leave  it  in  a  sort  of  flap ;  her 
object  apparently  being  to  deaden  this  flap  so  as  to  prevent  the  grow- 
ing fruit  from  crushing  the  egg,  though  Dr.  Hull  informs  me  that 
he  has  repeatedly  removed  the  insect  as  soon  as  the  egg  was  deposited 
and  before  the  flap  was  made^  and  the  egg  hatched  and  the  young 
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penetrated  the  fruit  in  every  instance."  Many  subsequent  observa- 
tions both  under  cover  and  m  the  field,  made  lor  us  by  Mr.  Alwood, 
confirm  the  above.  When  he  was  able  to  time  the  operation,  how- 
ever, it  required  a  longer  period  than  that  mentioned  Dy  Riley.  The 
first  cutting  of  the  cylindrical  hole  occupied  five  minutes,  the  deposit- 
ing of  the  egg  thirty  seconds,  and  the  packing  in  of  the  egg  and  the 
cutting  of  tne  crescent  slit  from  six  to  eight  minutes  longer.  The 
time  occupied  varies,  however,  with  the  temperature  and  the  vitality 
of  the  individual.  In  cutting  the  crescent  the  snout  is  swung  to  one 
side  as  far  as  the  joint  between  the  head  and  pro-thorax  will  permit, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  fruit  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  and  di- 
rected backward  under  the  body.  The  cut  is  continued  around  the 
egg-puncture  as  a  center  as  far  as  the  head  will  turn,  and  as  far  as  the 
snout  will  conveniently  reach.  The  resulting  slit  is  therefore  an  arc 
of  a  circle.  The  object  of  the  cutting  of  the  crescent  slit  was  first 
suggested  by  Mr.  Franklin  C.  Hill,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in  the 
Practiced  Entomologist,  Vol.  II,  p.  115  (September,  1867).  After  de- 
scribing the  operation,  Mr.  Hill  says :  **  Can  her  object  be  to  wilt 
the  piece  around  the  egg  and  prevent  the  growing  fruit  from  crush- 
ing it  ?"  Walsh  and  others  immediately  accepted  this  explanation, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.  Previous  writers,  including 
Walsh  himself,  followed  Harris,  who  expresses  himself  on  this  point 
as  follows :  ^*  The  beetle  first  makes  a  small  crescent-shaped  incision, 
with  its  snout,  in  the  skin  of  the  plum,  and  then,'turning  round,  in- 
serts an  Qgg  in  the  wound."  The  eggs  will  hatch  in  from  three  to 
ten  days,  depending  upon  the  weather,  and,  as  the  period  of  oviposi- 
tion  frequently  extends  over  two  months,  a  confusion  of  stages  arises. 

From  jRiley  s  observations  it  seems  quite  certain  that  many  of  the 
eggs  which  are  deposited  after  the  1st  of  July  fail  to  hatch,  or  the 
young  larysB  die  soon  after  hatching,  owing  in  all  probability  to  the 
riper  and  more  juicy  condition  of  the  fruit  at  that  season,  A  num- 
ber of  eggs  may  be  deposited  in  a  single  plum,  whether  by  the  same 
female  or  not  has  not  been  determined.  From  one  to  a  dozen  of  the 
crescent  marks  are  often  seen  upon  a  single  plum,  while  a  single 
apple  may  carry  a  greater  number. 

The  Larva. — The  larva  of  the  Plum  Curculio  is  white  and  footless, 
and  furnished  with  a  horny  head  (Plate  I,  fig.  1).  It  works  its  way 
immediately  after  hatching  in  stone  fruit  to  the  pit  and  there  grows 
to  full  size,  eating  the  pulp  around  the  stone.  The  larva  attains  its 
full  growth  in  from  three  to  five  weeks,  when  it  is  about  10™™  (0. 4  inch) 
in  length,  rather  stout,  and  of  a  glistening  whitish  color.  The  head 
is  light  brown  and  there  is  a  pale  line  along  each  side  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  row  of  small  black  bristles  below  the  side  lines  and  on  the 
second  segment  a  less  distinct  row  of  bristles  above  ;  also  a  few  pale 
hairs  near  the  anal  end  of  the  body.  The  fruit  thus  infested  falls 
prematurely  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  with  plums,  apricots,  and 
peaches.  Cherries,  however,  do  not  fall,  but  remain  upon  the^ree. 
One  or  two  varieties,  particularly  the  English  Morello,  are  said,  how- 
ever, to  mature  and  drop.  In  cherries  seldom  more  than  one  larva 
is  found  in  a  single  fruit,  but  several  are  often  found  in  a  single  plum, 
peach,  or  apple.  Rarely  are  as  many  larvae  found  in  the  fruit  as  there 
are  punctures  under  the  skin,  and  many  eggs  therefore  fail  to  natch. 

After  the  fruit  has  fallen  to  the  ground  the  larvae  may  still  remain 
within  it  for  some  time,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  full  grown  they 
issue  and  enter  the  ground  to  pupate.  Larvae  issuing  from  cherries 
drop  to  the  ground  for  the  same  purpose.     They  seldom  burrow  to  a 
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greater  depth  than  4  or  5  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  the  burrow  they 
construct  a  small  oval  cell  within  which  to  pupate. 

Pupa, — The  pupa  is  illustrated  at  Plate  I,  figs.  2  and  3.  It  is  white 
at  first,  becoming  yellowish  as  it  grows  older.  It  remains  in  this  con- 
dition from  three  to  six  weeks. 

Ike  Adult — The  beetle  is  familiar  to  most  fruit-growers  and  is 
besides  so  well  shown  at  Plate  I,  fi^s.  4,  5,  and  6,  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription is  unnecessary.  While  tne  females  lay  their  eggs  chiefly 
dunng  day-time  the  insect  is  essentially  nocturnal,  flying  ireely  dur- 
ing; the  warmer  nights  and  only  seeking  shelter  when  the  nights  are 
cold. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  upon  the  point  as  to  how  much 
the  insect  feeds  in  the  adult  state,  as  the  question  is  important  from 
a  remedial  stand-point.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  about  the 
matter,  however,  for  Riley  records  the  fact  that  the  adult  gnaws  not 
only  the  fruit  but  also  the  young  twigs  and  even  the  buds  and  leaves 
for  food,  both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  late  summer.  The  holes  in 
the  young  plums  made  by  feedine  are  irre^lar,  and  need  never  be 
mistaken  tor  the  marks  made  by  oviposition.  Fig.  8  of  Plate  I 
\nll  indicate  the  size  and  shape  of  some  of  these  food  scars.  The 
normal  feeding  spot  is,  however,  not  so  large  as  the  largest  ones 
there  indicated  and  is  usually  circular.  This  taking  of  food  by  the 
adults  is  mainl}'-  noticeable  in  the  spring,  as  the  fruit  and  vegetation 
is  at  that  time  smaller  and  younger  and  the  beetles  after  their  winter 
fast  may  be  presumed  to  be  hungrier.  Some  further  observations 
upon  the  f eeaing  habit  in  autumn  have  onljr  recently  been  recorded 
by  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  who  proved  that  this  Curculio  is  responsible 
for  at  least  some  of  the  numerous  circular  pits  seen  in  apples  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall,  and  has  recorded  his  observations  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  November,  1888,  pp.  1035  and  1036,  under 
the  caption  "Serious  injury  to  apples  by  the  Plum  Curculio."  We 
quote  from  his  article  as  follows  : 

Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  past  summer  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  serious 
injury  done  to  the  fruit  in  an  apple  orchard  through  which  I  passed  daily.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  apples  in  a  corner  of  the  orchard  had  been  eaten  into  by  something 
which  made  smallpits  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  about 
tht  same  depth.  On  one  tree  nearly  eveij  apple  had  been  attacked,  and  in  many 
cases  there  were  ten  or  twelve  holes  in  a  single  apple.  The  injury  was  so  serious  as 
to  render  fruit  on  this  part  of  the  orchard  unmarketable. 

The  holes  in  the  apples  were  first  discovered  during  the  latter  part  of  August.  At 
that  time  many  of  them  were  partially  grown  over,  while  others  were  fresh,  indi- 
cating that  the  pest  had  been  at  work  for  a  considerable  time  and  was  still  active. 
As  the  injury  to  the  apples  resembles  somewhat  that  caused  by  adlimbine  cut- worm 
that  sometimes  infests  apples  of  western  New  York,  I  at  first  searched  for  cater- 
pillars, and  gave  little  thought  to  the  plum  cut'culios  that  I  frequently  found  hiding 
in  the  pits  in  the  apples.  But,  after  finding  a  considerable  number  of  the  insects  in 
tfiese  pits,  it  occiured  to  me  that  they  might  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Several 
perfect  apples  were  then  selected  and  placed  in  breeding  cages,  in  each  of  which 
were  connned  several  ciu*culios.  The  (question  was  soon  settled.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  beetles  had  begun  to  eat  mto  thd  apples.    They  made  small  holes  at 

first,  but  these  were  soon  enlarged  so  as  to  form  pits  of  the  size  indicated  above. 
•    *    • 

The  sabstance  of  this  note  was  reprinted  in  Bulletin  3  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Cornell  University,  together  with  ad- 
vance quotations  from  a  then  unpublished  note  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Weed, 
entomologist  to  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  which 
Mr.  Weed  states  that  he  was  surprised  to  notice  the  avidity  with  whicli 
an  adult  Curculio  fete  a  large  green  plum  when  confined  with  it  in  a 
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breeding  jar  in  June.  He  also  stales  that  he  has  been  informed  by 
Professor  Forbes  that  he  has  found  that  the  adult  Curculio  eats 
freely  of  the  substance  of  the  leaves.  All  these  late  observations  con- 
firm and  recall  similar  experience  by  the  senior  author  years  ago  in 
Missouri. 

Number  of  Broods  and  Hibernation, — About  these  two  points  there 
has  been  much  confusion  among  the  earlier  writers  on  this  insect. 
Dr.  Harris  and  previous  writers  believed  that  the  winter  was  passed 
in  the  larva  state  under  ground.  Dr.  E.  Sanborn,  in  1849,  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  insect  hibernates  in  the  beetle  state  above  ground. 
Dr.  Fitc^  concluded  that  the  insect  was  two-brooded,  the  second  brood 
wintering  in  the  larva  state  in  the  twigs  of  pear  trees,  while  Dr.  Trim- 
ble, in  his  "Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,"  concluded  that 
it  was  single-brooded  and  hibernated  in  the  beetle  form  above  ground. 
Dr.  Trimble's  conclusions,  which  subsequent  observations  and  exper- 
iments have  proved  to  be  correct,  were  accepted  by  later  authorities, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Walsh  and  Kiley.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, in  1867,  published  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
for  July  of  that  year,  over  the  signature  of  "V,"  in  which  he  con- 
cluded from  the  early  appearance  of  adults  near  Cobden  that  the  in- 
sect was,  exceptionally,  two-brooded,  or  that  it  was  more  frequently 
two-brooded  in  the  region  of  Cobden.  This  communication  Mr. 
Walsh  quoted  as  corroborative  of  his  revised  opinion,  and  in  his  first 
report  as  acting  State  entomologist  of  Illinois,  submitted  in  1867,  en- 
tered into  an  extended  argument  to  prove  that  the  insect  is  two- 
brooded,  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  from  a  lot  of  plums 
placed  by  him  in  breeding  jars  tne  adults  issued  steadily  from  July 
19  to  August  4,  and  that  there  was  then  a  period  from  August  5  to 
August  22,  inclusive,  during  which  no  beetles  appeared,  although  on 
August  25  they  commenced  appearing  again  and  continued  to  do  so 
dail>^  until  September  14.  His  inference  was  that  the  beetles  of  the 
latter  series  were  the  ofi'spring  of  those  of  the  former.  The  flaw  in 
his  argument  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  beetles  of  the  two  series 
were  from  two  distinct  lots  of  plums,  collected  at  different  times,  the 
first  sei'ies  issuing  from  plums  collected  June  24  to  27,  from  both  wild 
and  tame  trees,  while  the  plums  from  which  the  second  series  issued 
were  not  collected  until  Julv  27  and  wore  exclusively  from  wild  trees. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  in  1808,  from  his  own  personal  experience  corrob- 
orated the  views  announced  by  Dr.  Trimble,  and  in  the  same  year 
Riley,  in  his  First  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri,  accepted  these 
conclusions  in  Jarge  part,  with  the  reservation,  however,  tnat  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  insects  might  pass  the  winter  under  ground  both 
in  the  larva  and  pjupa  states  at  a  depth  frequently  of  from  2  to  3  feet. 
(Walsh  had  previously  accepted  the  hypothesis  of  the  hibernation 
in  the  adult  state  only.)  In  nis  Third  Kej)ort,  however,  Riley  fully 
corroborates  Dr.  Trimble's  conclusions.  He  conducted  extensive 
and  careful  experiments  which  settled  the  question  of  the  insect's 
single-broodedness,  and  he  satisfied  himself  that  it  invariably  passes 
the  winter  as  a  beetle  under  all  sorts  of  shelter  in  the  woods,  gener- 
ally, however,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Indeed,  he  states 
that  it  often  makes  for  itself  a  hole  in  the  ground,  seldom,  how- 
ever, deep  enough  to  more  than  cover  its  own  body. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  misconception  as  to  number  of  broods 
are  found  in  the  fact  tliat  an  allied  species  (Conofrachdus  crafaegi) 
hibernates  in  the  ground  in  the  larva  state  and  that  uKuiy  adults  of 
nenuphar  issue  from  stung  fruit  remarkably  early  in  the  season  and 
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remain  alive  until  the  following  spring  before  ovipositing.  Riley, 
in  his  Third  Report,  mentions  individuals  which  issued  from  the  first 
peaches  the  latter  part  of  June  and  which  he  had  alive  at  the  time 
of  writing  (December  2).  He  also  in  this  report  called  attention  to 
the  fftct  that  the  adult  insects  often  make  a  peculiar  creaking  noise 
by  rubbing  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  up  and  down  against  the  wing- 
oovers. 

NATURAL   ENBMIK3. 

Birds, — Mr.  Trimble  was  probably  the  first  to  record  the  fact  that 
the  Baltimore  Oriole  will  feed  upon  this  insect,  and  subsequent  ob- 
servation has  confirmed  it.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  will  devour  the 
Curculio  and  serve  to  protect  from  injury  trees  growing  in  ground 
which  they  frequent. 

Predaceous  Insecfa.—The  following  predaceous  insects  have  been 
observed  to  feed  upon  the  Curculio  in  one  or  the  other  of  its  stages  : 
The  Pennsylvania  Soldier-beetle  {Chauliognathus  penrisylvaniTcus) 
in  its  larva  state  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  destroyers  of  the  Cur- 
culio larva  within  the  fruit,  whether  while  this  hangs  on  the  trees  or 
after  it  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  One  of  the  Golden-eyed  Lace-wing 
Flies  (Chrysopa)  and  two  Ground-beetles  known  as  Aspidialossa  sub- 
aiigulatu  and  Harpalus  peimsylvanicus  have  also  been  ouserved  to 
fe^  upon  the  larva.  ,  [See  Plate  XII,  figs.  1  to  5.1 

Trvs  Parasites, — The  first  known  parasite  of  the  Plum  Curculio 
was  the  Braconid  (Sigalphivs  curcvlionis,  Fitch)  described  originally 
in  1861,  from  sjpecimens  bred  from  Black-knot  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Beedlej 
of  St.  Catherme,  Canada  West.      Fitch  considered  this  insect  to 
be  parasitic  upon  the  Curculio.  but  there  was  no  positive  proof 
until  1871,  when  Riley  reared  a  largo  number  from  Curculio  larvae. 
^Pitch's  conclusion  had  meanwhile  been  contradicted  by  other  en- 
tomologists, and  principally  by  Mr.  Walsh,  who,  in  his  report  as 
acting  State  entomologist  of  Illinois,  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Sigalphus  was  parasitic  instead  upon  the  larvsB  of  the  little  Plum 
Moth,  Semasia  prunivara,    Riley  s  observations  upon  this  parasite 
were  very  complete.    He  half  filled  large  jai's  with  pure  eartli  finely 
sifted,  so  that  no  living  animal  was  left  in  it.     Into  these  jars  he 
placed  from  day  to  day  Curculio  larvee  as  they  issued  from  peaches, 
and  in  due  time  the  parasitic  flies  began  to  issue  from  the  ground 
along  with  the  perfect  Curculios.     He  learned  to  distinguish  the 
parasitized  individuals,  and  was  enabled  to  watch  the  parasitic  larvae 
reduce  its  victim  until  nothing  was  left.     After  the  Curculio  larva 
is  destroyed  the  parasitic  larva  incloses  itself  in  a  tough  yellowish 
cocoon  and  assumes  the  pupa  state,  emerging  with  the  adult  Curcu- 
lios.   During  1871  Riley  states  that  three-fourths  of  the  more  early 
developed  Curculio  larvae  were  destroyed  by  this  parasite  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Saint  Louis.    In  that  season  he  reared  and  distributed  a 
large  number  of  these  parasites  in  different  parts  of  Missouri.     This 
was  the  same  season  that  Dr.  Le  Baron  experimented  in  transporting 
the  -Aj)helinu8  parasitic  on  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  of  the  Apple, 
and  the  two  are  the  first  experiments  of  the  kind  recorded  as  far  as 
we  know.     Walsh  bred  what  he  considered  to  be  this  same  parasite 
from  the  Plum  Moth,  and  indeed  the  genus  Sigalphus  is  not  one  in 
which  we  notice  any  striking  uniformity  of  habit.     The  species  which 
have  been  reared  in  Europe  attack  indiscriminately  Tiuuid  moths 
and  bark  or  wood  boring  beetles,  so  far  as  observed. 
The  second  parasite  was  originally  described  by  Riley  in  1871  as 
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Porizon  conotracheli,  and  reared  from  cocoons  sent  to  him  by  Dr. 
Trimble.  The  species  is  now  placed -in  the  genns  Thersilochus,  a 
genus  which  is  closely  allied  to  rorizon  and  oistinguished  by  com- 
paratively unimportant  characters.  This  insect  works  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  the  one  first  mentioned,  but  instead  of  issuing  as  an 
adult  the  same  season  it  remains  in  its  tougher  and  somewhat  darker 
cocoon  through  the  fall  and  winter,  issuing  only  the  following  spring. 
This  parasite  seems  to  be  nearly  as  abundant  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  as  the  Sigalphus,  and  probably  both  are  of  some  assistance 
to  fruit-growers.  The  nabits  of  other  species  of  the  genus  Thersilo- 
chus do  not  seem  to  be  known,  but  its  close  ally,  Porizon,  is  well 
known  as  parasitic  upon  beetle  larvae  in  Europe.  One  species  has 
also  been  reared  from  Rose  galls  ;  but  here  it  may  also  be  parasitic 
upon  some  inquilinous  beetle.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  nave  re- 
cently received  specimens  of  the  Thersilochus,  which  were  sent  to  us 
as  new  and  destructive  enemies  to  j)lums.  They  were  captured  in 
the  act  of  laying  their  eggs  in  the  fruit,  and  the  correspondent  asked 
us  whether  they  they  were  not  the  parents  of  the  wnite  worms  so 
often  found  in  plums  and  cherries!  For  figures  of  these  two  para- 
sites see  Plate  XII,  figs.  6  to  8. 

REMEDIES. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  aCTicultural  -and  horticultural  pa- 
pers of  this  country  have  been  flooaed  with  articles  upon  the  Plum 
Curculio  and  particularly  upon  remedies  for  its  injuries,  and  very 
little  progress  nas  been  made  in  this  direction  for  many  years  until 
quite  recently.  In  1807  Dr.  James  Tilton,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  pre- 
sented a  paper  t^  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agricult- 
ure, in  wnich  he  cited  many  or  the  best-known  remedies  which  have 
since  been  elaborated  and  worked  over  and  improved  upon  to  some# 
extent.  This  paper  really  contains  the  germ  of  all  that  is  now  known 
concerning  the  remedies  for  this  insect.  For  no  other  insect,  per- 
haps, have  so  many  fallacious  and  even  ludicrous  remedies  been  pro- 
Eosed,  and  it  is  dimcult  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case,  as  the  life- 
istory  of  the  insect  was  known  with  some  degree  of  certainty  as 
early  as  the  date  we  have  mentioned. 

Preventives. — Under  this  head  we  may  mention  the  use  of  bands 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  smudges  of  gas-tar  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  the  placing  of  strongly  odoriferous  substances  in  the  tree, 
such  as  coal-lar,  camphor,  ethers,  carbolic  acid,  etc.  :  and  the  dust- 
ing or  spraying  of  the  leaves  and  fruits  with  repellents,  such  as 
lime,  soot,  ashes,  salt  and  water,  etc.  •  the  plantmg  of  trees  over 
water-courses  or  small  ponds  ;  the  use  of  pavements  under  the  trees ; 
heavy  manuring  under  the  trees ;  and,  finally,  the  planting  of  plum 
trees  among  other  fruits.  None  of  these  methods  are  of  much  avail 
as  preventives,  although  some  of  them  may  be  of  slight  effect  as  di- 
rect remedies. 

The  practice  of  ilsing  bands  of  wool,  cotton,  or  some  adhesive  is, 
in  the  main,  the  result  of  the  supposition  that  the  female  curculio 
can  not  fly.  This  is  of  course  entirely  erroneous,  yet  it  is  an  error 
which  is  continually  occurring  in  print. 

Adhesives  painted  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  kept  fresh  will 
catch  an  occasional  curculio,  but  many  of  the  substances  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  are  absolutely  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
tree,  and  the  wool  bands  are  in  reality  a  convenience  for  the  beetles, 
as  they  will  use  them  to  some  extent  for  shelter  during  cold  nights* 
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The  application  of  ill-smelling  snbstanoes  to  the  plant  and  the  nse 
of  smu<^©8  are  based  on  the'  idea  that  the  insect  will  be  deterred 
from  oviposition  by  the  odors.  Both  experiment  and  our  own  obser- 
vation have  shown  that  coal-tar  and  other  malodorants  do  not  repel 
in  this  case,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  enough  good  was  ever 
accomplished  by  their  use  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense.  Mr. 
Lintner,  as  rece^tly  as  1882,  in  nis  paper  on  the  "  New  Principle  in 
Protection  from  Insect  Attack,"  devotes  considerable  space  to  this 
idea.  This  paper  in  the  main  is  devoted  to  proving  what  is  gener- 
ally admittea,  that  insects  i)OSsess  a  sense  of  smell,  while  he  cites  no 
actual  experience  or  observations  in  support  of  the  practical  value 
of  repellents.  Theoretically,  this  remedy  seems  valuable,  and  unques- 
tionaoly  there  have  been  instances  in  which  immunity  from  the  Our- 
culio  seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  repellents ;  but  in  all  cases 
which  have  com&to  our  knowledge  careful  inquiry  developed  other 
causes. 

With  regard  to  the  dusting  of  lime  saturated  with  carbolic  acid 
upon  the  trees,  a  remedjr  which  has  been  recommended  in  more  than 
one  article  upon  the  subject,  we  may  state  that  we  have  had  it  thor- 
oughly testea  by  Mr.  Alwood,  without  beneficial  effects.  A  heavy 
lime-wash  has  "been  shown  to  be  to  some  extent  a  protection,  but  its 
appUcation  with  sufficient  care  to  be  a  good  preventive  would  really 
aiiount  to  coating  every  plum  with  the  wasfi.  ^ 

The  planting  or  trees  over  water  resulted  from  the  idea  that  the 
instinct  of  the  female  beetle  would  deter  her  from  laying  her  eggn  in 
situations  where  her  offspring  would  be  likely  to  perish,  but  this  idea 
has  proved  to  be  fallacious  in  practice,  as  the  beetles  will  oviposit  as 
freely  in  plums  in  such t  situations  as  in  any  other.  This,  however, 
as  a  direct  remedy  is  imquestionably  of  some  avail,  as  the  stung  fruit 
dropping  in  the  water  causes  the  death  of  the  contained  larvae  in 
pernaps  the  great  ma;jority  of  them,  and  where  no  other  fruit  occurs 
in  the  immeaiate  vicinity  much  good  may  result  to  the  particular 
trees.  It  is  practised  to  the  present  day  by  Admiral  Ammen>  of 
Ammendale,  Md. ,  near  Washington. 

Dr.  Tilton,  in  the  paper  previously  mentioned,  suggests  the  use  of 
Mvements  under  plum  trees,  without,  however,  giving  his  reasons. 
The  same  idea  was  proposed  fifty  years  later  ana  created  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  and  a  particular  kind  of  pavement  was  invented  by 
the  Hon.  James  Matthews,  and  his  invention  was  investigated  by  a 
committee  from  the  New  York  Agricultural   Society,  and  by  the 
editor  of  the  Country  Oenileman,  with  a  view  of  securing  for  the 
inventor  a  recompense  for  the  remedy  should  it  prove  successful. 
Nothing,  however,  came  of  it  and  the  whole  matter  was  dropped. 
Mr.  N.  Liongworth,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  wrote  a  great  deal  at  this 
time  in  support  of  this  remedy,  and  his  idea  was  that  the  **  safety  of 
the  pavement  arose  from  the  instinct  of  the  insect.     It  will  rarely 
deposit  its  eggs  over  a  pavement,  as  the  young,  when  they  fall  from 
the  tree,  can  not  secure  winter  quarters  m  the  earth.     The  mother 
feels  too  strong  an  interest  in  the  children  to  subject  them  to  such  a 
fate."     The  idea  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  fact  that  such  pave- 
ments occur  naturally  only  where  tney  are  continually  walked  over, 
and  the  comparative  immunity  of  such  trees  is  due  as  much  to  dis- 
turbance ana  motions  of  pedestrians,  which  the  Curculio  avoids,  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  not  restocked  from  insects  which  have 
bred  upon  them. 
AG  88 5 
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The  protection  of  what  are  called  garden  |)lums  from  injury  by 
interspersing  them  with  native  plums  has  received  considerable  notice 
lately,  and  chiefly  through  Mr.  D.  B.  Wier,  formerly  of  Lacon,  111.,  a 
well-known  fruit-grower  and  writer.  Mr.  Wier  argues  this  matter 
at  considerable  length  in  Bulletin  14  of  this  Dvision,  and  has  since, 
in  his  private  communications,  sent  us  considerable  confirmatory 
testimony  from  other  fruit-growers.  Adverse  testimony,  however, 
is  not  wanting,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Mr.  Wier's  experience,  how- 
ever, is  so  extensive,  and  his  facilities  for  observation  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  neither  in  this  bulletin  nor  else- 
where has  he  published  exact  data  upon  which  a  clear,  exact,  scien- 
tific statement  can  be  based.  Fallacies  in  his  argument  are  i)ointed 
out  by  Riley  in  the  introduction  to  the  bulletin  mentioned  and  in 
foot-notes.  We  consider  Mr.  Wier's  thesis  as  unproven,  and  simply 
mention  it  here  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  receives  fuller  treatment  at 
the  end  of  the  article. 

Direct  Remedies. — Under  this  head  we  shall  discuss  all  measures 
for  entrapping  or  capturing,  by  jarring  as  well  as  poisoning,  the 

Sarent  insect  and  all  measures  designed  to  destroy  the  larvae.  The 
irect  remedies  have  all  been  summed  up  by  Riley  in  his  Missouri 
Reports.  The  one  advance  which  has  been  made  since  their  publica- 
tion is,  perhaps,  the  application  of  arsenical  poisons  to  the  tree,  with 
the  idea  of  kiUiiig  the  beetle  while  feeding.  This  is  considered  at 
the  end  of  the  other  remedies. 

Trapping. — Trapping  the  beetles  when  they  first  appear  in  the 
sprint  oy  clearing  all  miscellaneous  rubbish  from  unaer  the  trees 
and  placing  chips,  bits  of  boards,  or  anything  easily  handled  which 
will  afford  them  shelter,  has  been  quite  extensively  practiced.  This 
was  at  one  time  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Ransom,  of  oamt  Joseph,  Mo., 
and  others,  as  the  great  remedy  which  was  surely  to  exterminate  the 
Curculio.  It  is  mentioned  in  KileVs  reports  as  **the  Ransom  chip- 
trap  process."  The  earliest  recorded  mention  of  this  remedy  noted 
by  Kiley  is  in  Moore's  Rv/ral  New  Yorker  for  January  28,  1865,  in  a 
communication  from  Mrs.  H.  Wier.  of  Johnsonville,  N.  Y.  Riley 
visited  Mr.  Ransom  at  Saint  Josepn  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
more  closely  into  this  Ourculio  remedy  and  found  that,  while  with 
unusual  perseverance  and  great  care  iifsetting  his  traps  Mr.  Ransom 
captured  a  great  number  of  Curcxdios,  yet  at  the  same  time,  even 
imder  his  trees,  a  number  of  stung  and  fallen  fruit  indicated  *'too 
plainly  that  there  is  no  hope  of  extermination  by  the  chip  plan  alone." 
The  successful  use  of  this  remedy  is  governed  almost  entirely  by  the 
temperature.  So  long  as  the  nights  are  cool  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  Deetlos  will  find  their  way  under  the  traps,  but  as  the  nights  grow 
warmer  the  number  will  dwindle  greatly.  Under  this  heaS  we  may 
quote  a  little  table  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  of  Alton,  111.,  and 
snowing  the  results  of  tne  chip-trap  process  in  comparison  with  the 
jarring  method  to  be  treated  in  the  next  section,  the  "Ourculio 
catcher"  invented  by  himself  being  used  for  the  jarring  :* 

When  we  arrived  at  home  from  our  Michigan  trip,  Curculios  had  been  at  work  in 
our  fH'ounds  about  twenty-five  days.  We  were,  on  that  account,  at  least  that  num- 
ber of  days  too  late  to  fairlv  test  the  value  of  Mr.  Ransom's  discovery  for  this  lati- 
tude. But  that  we  might  know  with  respect  to  its  merits  in  our  warmer  climate, 
as  a  means  of  exterminating  or  capturing  such  Curculios  as  yet  remained  in  the 
orchard,  or  those  which  came  in  from  the  forest  or  surroun(£ng  orchards,  we  at 
once  selected  five  of  our  largest  Nectarine  trees  in  fruit. 

*See  Trans.  111.  State  Hort.  Soc»,  1870,  pp.  228-229. 
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The  trees  'we  selected  were  thoBo  most  exposed  to  insects  coming  in  from  other 
pointe.  The  necessary  preparation  of  the  ground  was  made,  by  removing  all  rub- 
bish under  yv^hich  the  insects  could  secrete  themselves,  and  by  perfectly  leveling 
and  smoothing  the  earth  under  the  trees,  and  especially  around  the  stem  of  the  trees, 
10  as  to  leave  no  Imxipe  of  earth,  or  cracks,  or  crevices  under  or  in  which  a  CurcuHo 
ocold  secrete  itself.  This  done,  we  surrounded  the  stem  or  trunk  of  each  tree  with 
oom-oobs,  pieces  of  bark,  etc.,  placing  these  so  the  edges  next  to  the  trees  should 
touch  the  trunks,  and  pressed  tnem  down  gently  into  the  earth  so  as  to  leave  only 
■mall  oi)emngs  under  them  into  which  the  msects  could  enter. 

Now  for  results : 

May  29.  Curculios  taken  under  trap 0 

29.  Chi  Curculio  catcher 63 

81.  Taken  under  traps 0 

81 .  On  Curculio  catcher 88 

81.  Cloudy  and  rainy  a  little. 

81.  Under  traps,  Plum  Curculio 2 

81.  Under  traps,  Apple  Curculio 8 

81.  On  Curcuuo  catcher ^ 41 

June  1.  Taken  under  traps,  Apple  Curculio 8 

1.  Plum  Curculios,  on  Curculio  catcher 58 

1.  On  two  corn-cobs,  laid  together  in  forks  of  tree 1 

8.  Taken  tmder  traps.  Plum  Curculio 1 

2.  Apple 4 

2.  On  Curculio  catcher 109 

The  catcher  was  run  about  7  o*olock  each  morning,  and  the  traps  were  examined 
at  5,  at  noon,  and  again  between  0  and  7  each  evening. 

Jarring. — Jarring  the  trees  to  catch  the  beetles  is  one  of  the  oldest 
direct  remedies  known.    It  is  founded  npon  the  habit  which  the 
beetles  have  when  alarmed,  of  folding  their  legs  and  dropping  from 
the  tree  as  if  dead.    In  the  article  by  Dr.  Tilton,  previously  referred 
to,  is  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  this  remedy  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  as  the  article  seems  to  have  been  nnfamiliar  to  later 
writers  we  consider  it  worth  repeating.     '*  Besides,  the  Curculio  is 
very  timid,  and  when  frightened  by  tne  cattle  rubbing  against  the 
tree  or  otherwise,  their  manner  is  to  fold  themselves  up  in  a  little  ball 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  may  be  trampled  and  devoured 
by  the  stock,  poultry,  etc.    Col.  T.  Forest,  of  Germantown,  having 
a  fine  plum  tree  near  his  pump,  tied  a  rope  from  the  tree  to  his  pump 
handle,  so  that  the  tree  was  gently  agitated  every  time  there  was  oc- 
casion to  pump  water.     The  consequence  was  th^  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  was  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection."    This  indicates  that 
the  jarring  remedy  was  known  at  least  prior  to  1807,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued until  the  j)resent  time  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  known. 
In  1832  Mr.  David  Thomas  published  a  statement  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer  (Vol.  II,  pp.  166,  156,  June  7, 1832)  describing  the  capture 
of  Curculios  by  snaking  the  trees  and  catching  them  on  sheets  kept 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  as  '*  commonly  practiced."    Three  days 
afterwards  he  pubhshed  the  statement  that  jarring  the  tree  was 
the  more  efficacious.     In  the  Cultivaior  for  August,  1851,  he  gives  in 
detail  his  method  of  procedure,  stating  that  he  nad  adopted  the  plan 
of  striking  a  short  stump  of  the  sawed-off  limb  with  an  ax.     He  ad- 
vises that  the  striking  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.     Dr.  I. 
P.  Trimble,  in  his  "Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees, "  pub- 
lished in  1865,  gives  a  lengthy  accoimt  of  his  experiences,  and  says 
that  the  onlv  safe  and  effective  method  is  jarring.     He  used  a  large 
sheet  spreaa  open  by  a  large  stick  at  each  end  and  with  a  slit  of  half 
its  len^h.     He  jarred  each  limb  separately  with  a  padded  mop-stock* 
Dr.  E.  8.  Hull,  of  Alton,  111.,  in  1868  and  1869,  brought  the  jarring 
method  into  popular  notice  by  a  patented  device  for  jarring  the  trees 
and  catcking  tke  beetles.    lliis  was  a  great  hopper-like  ocMtvas  ar- 
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ranged  on  a  long-handled  wheelbarrow.  The  canvas  was  slit  in  front 
to  admit  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  the  hopper  had  a  heavy  piece  of 
timber  over  the  wheel,  which  was  to  butt  against  the  tree.  This  de- 
vice was  rude  but  rather  successful,  and  from  it  several  others  were 
developed,  the  most  successful  of  which  are,  perhaps,  the  ones  made 
by  S.  M.  Ward,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  and  a  very  similar  one  by 
the  Brown  Brothers,  large  plum-growers,  near  Norwalk,  Ohio.  They 
differed  from  Dr.  Hull's  apparatus  in  being  mounted  upon  two  wheels. 
The  hopper  of  the  Brown  machine  is  of  canvas,  and  they  both  have 
boxes  at  the  bottom  into  which  the  Curculios  roll  when  they  are  jar- 
red down.  This  box  is  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure  by  a  lever,  and 
is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  mashing  the  beetles  after 

{arring  each  tree,  as  the  box  can  be  removed  and  the  beetles  crushed 
»y  wholesale  when  necessary.  In  the  Ohio  Farmer  for  February  17, 
1875,  it  is  stated  that  one  man  jarred  1,400  trees  in  eight  hours  with 
the  Brown  machine,  and  that  three  men  jarred  2,000  trees  twice  a 
day.  Mr.  Ward  used  a  mallet  for  striking  the  tree  and  the  Browns 
used  a  long  stick  with  a  crook  which  was  hooked  over  the  long  limbs 
and  quickly  jerked. 

The  addition  of  two  wheels  to  the  machine  was  tmdoubtedly  an 
improvement,  and  the  jarring  of  the  trees  with  a  mallet  or  crooked 
cane,  of  course,  can  be  more  successfully  done  than  with  a  bumping 
arrangement  upon  the  barrow. 

The  early  method  of  using  a  sheet  spread  upon  the  ground,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Thomas  in  1831,  is,  with  slight  modifications,  in  use 
to-day^,  and  some  of  the  best  growers  desire  nothing  better  than  a 
muslin  canvas  carried  by  hand  and  a  mallet  to  jar  the  trees. 

The  simplest  possible  canvas  is  made  by  cutting  strips  of  ordinary 
heavy  muslin  8  or  10  feet  long  or  according  to  size  of  tree,  and  sew- 
ing together  four,  six,  or  more  widths  as  may  be  needed,  leaving  the 
central  seam  open  to  the  middle  of  the  canvas.  This  is  easily  drawn 
around  the  tree  and  answers  every  purpose.  It  will  stay  in  place 
better  if  a  light  rod  or  bar  is  fastened  along  two  sides.  But  the  form 
of  canvas  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  considers  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  piece  of  heavy  muslin  sufficiently  large  for  one  side  of  a 
tree,  along  the  longer  edges  of  which  are  fastened  light  rods,  and  at 
the  middle  a  cross-bar  a  little  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  muslin. 
This  permits  a  slight  sag  in  the  cloth  which  facilitates  capturing  the 
beetles  as  they  wul  thus  roll  together.  This  is  carried  on  one  arm 
by  means  of  tne  cross-bar  above  mentioned,  and  the  tree  is  jarred  by 
the  use  of  a  mallet  carried  in  the  other  hand.  With  this  canvas  but 
half  of  the  tree  is  jarred  at  a  time,  and  passing  up  the  other  side  of 
the  row  the  work  is  repeated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  practical  use  has  demonstrated  that  the 
jarring  method  is  the  most  effective  way  yet  proposed  for  destroying 
these  insects.  As  to  the  form  of  apparatus  used,  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  and  the  desires  ot  the 
operator.  The  old-fashioned  method  of  jarring  onto  canvas  spread  on 
the  ground  is  quite  objectionable  because  it  is  slower,  and  the  canvas 
soon  becomes  wet  and  soiled  if  the  ground  is  damp,  which  it  very 
often  is.  For  rapid  work  with  two  men,  we  could  suggest  no  better 
cheap  apparatus  than  two  frames  such  as  Mr.  Thomas  uses,  and  then 
have  the  two  men  take  opposite  sides  of  a  row  and  jar  both  sides 
simultaneously.  We  thiuK  that  the  results  would  be  better  in  this 
way  than  where  one  side  is  jarred  at  a  time,  as  by  the  latter  method 
doubtless  some  must  escape. 
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A  very  great  improvement  on  this  canvas  would  be  some  conven- 
ient pocket  or  receptacle  at  the  center,  holding  several  Quarts,  into 
whicn  the'beetles  could  bo  brushed  and  confined  until  a  large  num- 
ber had  been  caught ;  then  all  could  be  crushed  on  some  hard, 
smooth  surface,  with  a  saving  of  time  and  in  a  manner  more  pleasant 
than  the  use  of  thumb  and  finger. 

Jarring  with  a  mallet  is  a  very  successful  method  of  bringing  down 
the  beetles  if  properly  done.  The  two  methods  most  common  are  to 
saw  off  a  limb  (or  two  limbs  if  the  tree  is  large)  at  convenient 
points  for  striking  with  a  mallet,  or  to  insert  a  small  iron  pin,  three- 
eighths  to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  body  up  near  the 
limbs  or  into  a  couple  of  the  larger  limbs  where  the  trees  are  largje. 
These  should  be  about  3  inches  long  and  inserted  half  their  length. 
If  a  limb  is  sawed  off  it  should  be  cut  about  li  or  2  inches  from  the 
body,  and  the  edges  jarred  off  so  as  to  leave  a  conical  surface  to  strike 
upon.  Either  oi  these  methods  can  be  employed  with  little  or  no  in- 
jury to  the  tree.  The  time  of  jarring  is  a  niatter  of  some  impor- 
tance, though  in  large  orchards  it  is  sometimes  carried  on  all  aay. 
We  believe  that  where  orchards  can  be  gone  over  in  an  hour  or  so  it 
should  be  done  both  morning  and  evening. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  more  Ourcvdios  will  be  caught  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  at  these  times  they  will  lie  more  quietly  on  the 
canvas  than  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  jarring  but  once  a  day  cer- 
tainly gives  the  beetles  a  pretty  good  chance  to  oviposit  in  a  large 
percentage  of  the  fruit. 

The  destruction  of  the  larvse  in  fallen  fruit  before  they  have  escaped 
into  the  ground  is  a  most  important  part  of  any  rational  system  of 
deaUng  with  this  pest  and  can  oest  be  done  by  gathering  and  feeding  all 
fallen  fruit  to  the  hogs,  or  better  still,  allowing  them  to  gather  it 
themselves,  where  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  other  crops. 
The  larvae  usually  have  not  escaped  from  the  cherries  when  they  are 
gathered  (these  seldom  ever  fall  when  infested),  but  plums  and  apples 
will  in  the  majority  of  cases  fall  before  the  larvee  have  escaped.   We 
have  before  mentioned  the  fondness  which  poultry  have  for  the  Cur- 
culio  in  all  its  stages,  and  it  should  be  here  again  stated  that  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  where  plum  trees  grow  in  a  poultry  yara,  or 
where  the  plum  orchard  can  be  inclosed  by  a  picket  fence  and  poul- 
try be  allowed  to  run  loose,  the  crop  of  fruit  will  almost  invariably 
be  a  good  one.     Mr.  P.  B.  FoUansbee,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  is  said  to 
have  tne  largest  nursery  in  that  vicinity,  and  to  have  always  a  crop 
of  perfect  plums,  through  f oUo^ving  this  method.  Other  corresponcf- 
ents  indorse  this  plan,  and  we  notice  a  particularly  enthusiastic 
indorsement  of  it  from  Adams  Rockwood,  of  Worcester   County, 
Mass.,  in  Farm  and  Home  for  September  1,  1887. 

Spraying  with  arsenical  Mixtures, — Testimony  as  to  the  efficacv 
of  this  remedy  is  variable,  but  theoretically  it  is  a  sound  one,  and  such 
experiments  as  have  been  made  indicate  that  it  will  pay  to  spray 
troes  for  this  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  properly  credit  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  this  remedy,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  recent  an  idea  as  is 
generally  supposed.  In  1871  it  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Q.  M. 
Smith,  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  to  the  Saint  Joseph  (Mich.)  Horticultural 
Society,  and  from  that  time  on  has  been  occasionally  suggested  in 
newspapers.  Both  entomologists  and  the  more  prominent  horticult- 
urists, however,  were  for  a  long  time  inclined  to  discredit  its  efficacy. 
Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers^  of  Hemdon,  Va.,  informs  us  in  conversation 
that  in  the  summer  of  1880,  while  he  was  living  in  Clarke  County, 
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Va.,  he  sprayed  his 'plum  trees  with  Paris  green  in  the  proportion  of 
1  tablespoonful  of  the  green  to  6  gallons  of  water,  using  for  the 
spraying  a  Whitman  fountain  pump.  He  sprayed  soon  after  the 
petals  fell  and  aff ain  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  result  was  the  most 
perfect  crop  of  plums  he  had  ever  grown.  He  removed  to  California 
at  the  close  of  tlie  season  but  did  not  repeat  his  experiment,  and  for 
that  reason  the  remedy  did  not  gain  circulation  at  that  time.  From 
1884  on  the  use  of  arsenicals  for  th6  Curculio  assumed  a  more  impor- 
tant aspect.  Mr.  William  Creed,  of  Rochester,  in  the  August  (1884) 
,  number  of  Purdy's  Fruit  Recorder,  gave  in  general  the  results  of  a 
favorable  experience  with  Paris  green  against  this  insect,  and  in  the 
November  (1885)  issue  of  the  same  journal  recorded  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  remedy.  Riley,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  early  spring  of  1885,  at  New 
Orleans,  in  giving  his  experience  as  to  the  feeding  habits  of  the  beetle, 
urged  experimentation  with  the  arsenicals  in  this  direction  as  promis- 
ing fair  results,  though  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  as  satis- 
factory as  in  the  case  of  the  Codling  Moth.  During  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  Professor  Forbes  began  a  series  of  experiments  in 
Illinois.  In  the  article  upon  the  Codling  Moth,  published  in  our  an- 
nual report  for  1887,  Mr.  Howard  has  given  in  lull  Professor  Forbes's 
table  in  which  the  effects  of  Paris  green  and  London  purple  upon  the 
Plum  and  Apple  Curculios  are  given  in  connection  with  their  effect 
upon  the  Codling  Moth.  It  must  be  remembered^  however,  that  his 
experiments  were  made  entirely  upon  apples.  He  shows  tnat  after 
spraying  with  Paris  green  in  the  proportions  indicated  in  the  other 
article,  27. 3  per  cent,  of  the  poisoned  lot  had  been  infested  by  the 
Curcuiios,  and  51.3  per  cent,  of  those  not  sprayed.  With  London 
purple  his  experiments  show  that  39  per  cent,  oi  the  sprayed  apples 
contained  Curculios  and  48  per  cent  of  those  tmsprayed.  His  con- 
clusion is :  "If  we  must  judge  from  results  thus  Tar  reached,  these 
various  applications  are  of  too  slight  effect  upon  the  Apple  ana  Plum 
Curculios  to  make  them  worthy  of  use  against  these  insects,  Paris 
green  diminishing  Curculio  blemishes  less  than  one-half,  London 
purple  about  one-hfth,  and  lime  not  far  from  one-fourth." 

We  undertook  some  exi)eriments  through  Mr.  Alwood  during  the 
season  of  1887.  They  were  not  begun  until  after  the  Curculios  had 
begun  to  work.  The  following  extracts  from  his  notes  will  indicate 
the  results; 

Paris  Oreen  Spray, — Soon  after  the  beetles  appeared  I  became  fully  conylnoed  that 
they  ate  a  confiiderable  amount  of  food  and  decided  to  try  poisoning  them.  Three 
trees  of  green  Gage  variety  were  treated  May  13th  and  17tn  with  Paris  green  at  a 
rate  of  1  poimd  to  50  gaUons  of  water  in  verr  fine  spray. 

Some  blue  damsons  were  being  used  for  other  experiments,  but  I  regretted,  after 
seeing  the  results  on  the  gages,  that  I  did  not  treat  some  of  the  damsons  with  poison. 
Frequent  olwervations  showed  that  the  fruit  on  the  treated  trees  was  not  being  stung 
so  badly  as  the  others.  Much  of  the  time  a  beetle  could  scarcely  be  found  on  them. 
The  first  spraying  did  not  seem  to  injure  the  foliage,  but  shortly  after  second  treat- 
ment it  showed  decided  iniuiy.  I  think  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  cimiulatiTe 
effects  of  the  poison.  Both  times  the  treatment  was  thorough,  and  coming  so  close 
together,  was  almost  like  a  double-strength  application.  The  foliage  was  badly 
burned  and  fully  50  per  cent,  fell  off.  The  trees  were  set  very  full  of  fruit  and  much 
ot  this  withered  and  fell.  However,  fully  one-half  of  a  crop  was  matured.  There 
was  one  other  tree  in  the  orchard  of  this  variety,  and  it  matured  more  fruit  than 
the  other  varieties,  but  not  one-half  as  much  as  those  which  had  been  so  thoroughly 
treated  with  poison.  This  tree  was  set  in  spring,  as  full  as  they  were.  It  seems 
possible  from  this  note  that  the  gages  are  not  so  much  Injured  by  Curculio  as  other 
varieties.  However,  this  is  not  at  all  certain.  I  am  confident  the  curculios  eat 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  poison  some  of  them,  but  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  is  as  yet  unsettled. 
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Treatment  with  Pari»  Oreen  under  Olaas, — ^May  f^,  placed  twenty  beetles  on  a 
branch  of  plum  tree  under  bell  glass,  and  sprayea  thoroughly  with  Paris  green,  1 
pound  to  50  galiooB  water.  Two  hours  later  several  had  fallen  off  and  lay  on  their 
backs  at  bottom  of  glass.  Eighteen  hours,  fourteen  out  •f  twenty  are  dead  and  all 
(iioblfid.     Thirty  hours,  three  yet  alive. 

Kaj  25,  put  two  loU  of  Curoulios  under  gUuM  as  before,  one  treated,  the  other  not 
After  twelve  hours  seven  dead  of  lot  treated,  five  alive.  Other  lot  all  right,  all  eat- 
lug  and  ovipositinjg.  Twen^*f  our  hours,  all  dead  in  lot  treated,  have  scarcely  eaten 
at  alL    Others  alive  and  have  out  and  scwrred  the  fruit  badly. 

On  May  25  I  noticed  a  number  of  beetles  feeding  on  tender  water  sprouts  gro\^dng 
aroimd  beae  of  trunk  of  ^ees.  They  would  gnaw  along  the  side  of  a  sprout  for  the 
distance  of  one-half  to  1  inch.  Many  fprouts  bent  over  from  being  thus  weakened. 
This  was  noticed  until  CurcuUot  disappeared.  The  yovmg  fruit  haa  become  so  tough 
they  seemed  to  prefer  the  twigs.  Soon  after  the  beetles  appeared  on  the  plum  or- 
ehaid  they  were  also  found  in  c^rry  orohiurd  in  great  numbers,  ovipositinjg  rapidly. 
On  May  17  two  rows,  seventeen  trees  each,  were  treated,  the  first  with  Paris  green,  1 
pound  to  50  gaUooa  wat^,  and  t^  second  with  standard  kerosene  emulsion  diluted 
nftaea  times.  The  row  treated  with  Paris  green  seemed  to  be  much  freer  from  in* 
jury  tlian  those  untreat^,  I  intended  to  count  the  product  of  whole  trees,  thus 
ge^ing  at  some  facts  in  the  case,  but  at  picking  time  I  found  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine  accurately  all  infested  ones  without  opening  them.  Tliis  I  undertook  to  do 
with  three  trees  only,  one  from  each  treatment  and  one  check  tree,  but  the  labor 
necessary  to  do  (his  was  so  great  that  X  could  not  accomplish  it  befcre  the  fruit 
would  spoil,  and  was  compelled  to  give  it  up  after  counting  several  thousand  cherries. 
So  far  as  cotmted  the  tree  treated  with  Paris  green  showed  not  quite  16  per  cent,  in- 
jured-—an  untreated  tree  18  per  cent. 

In  December,  1887,  we  received  from  Professor  Oook  the  foUowinjj 
statement,  wMcli  is  printed  in  the  Department  repoi*ts  of  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  : 

Paris  gre^i  in  the  proportion  of  1  tablespoonful  to  6  gallons  of  water  was  very 
thoroughly  sprayed  moon,  {ova  plmn  trees  May  18.  The  petals  had  all  fallen,  but 
the  dried  calyxee  still  clung  to  the  fruit.  On  August  20  the  trees  were  visited, 
when  it  was  feund  that  the  two  treated  trees  of  the  Wild  Goose  variety  bad  dropped 
all  their  fruit,  as  had  Hie  untreated  trees  of  the  same  kind.  Another  treated  tree  of 
a  yellow  variety  was  loaded  wil^  plums,  of  which  only  15  per  cent,  were  stung,  and 
those  not  badlv.  The  fourth  tree  treated  was  a  purple  variety,  and  had  not  less  than 
79  per  cent,  of  its  fruit  badly  stung. 

Thia  experiment  was  worthless,  as  there  is  no  record  of  check  trees 
of  the  same  variety,  although  the  experiment  upon  the  yellow  va- 
riety looks  well. 

In  Bulletin  No.  4  (second  series),  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  ColumbuB,  July,  1888,  Mr.  0.  M.  Weed  records  certain  ex- 
periments upon  Cherry  which  seem  to  have  been  made  with  sufficient 
care  and  from  which  results  of  decided  value  were  obtained.  His 
summary  shows  that  on  eight  sprayed  trees  280  infested  cherries 
were  found  out  of  8,000  counted,  wnile  on  seven  check  trees  (unsprayed) 
1,086  infested  cherries  were  found  out  of  7,500  counted,  giving  a  per- 
centage of  benefit  resulting  from  the  spraying  of  76. 8.  In  other 
words,  75.8  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  on  the  sprayed  trees  which  was 
liable  to  Curculio  damage  was  saved  by  the  treatment  with  the  poison. 
The  poison  used  was  London  purple,  one-half  pound  to  60  gallons  of 
water,  and  was  applied  with  a  Nixon  barrel  machine  and  Climax 
nozzle.  The  trees  were  thoroughly  wet  at  each  application,  and  no" 
injury  to  the  foliage  was  done  except  in  the  case  of  two  trees  on  which 
the  liquid  wa«  forced  in  a  solid  stream.  We  reproduce  Mr.  Weed's 
summary  and  conclusions : 

(I)  These  experiments  were  undertaken  to  learn  what  effect  the  application  of 
London  purple  and  lime  to  cherries,  soon  after  the  fruit  forms,  would  have  in  prevent- 
ing the  mjuries  of  the  Plum  Curculio,  or  in  other  words,  in  lesseaing  the  number 
of  wormy  cherries. 

(3)  For  the  carrying  on  of  the  experiment  a  half-acre  orchard  of  beadng  trees 
wad  set  aside,  and  a  i>art  of  it  treated  while  the  rest  was  left  as  a  check. 
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(^)  London  purple  was  applied  in  a  water  spray,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
haif  pound  to  50  gallons  water. 

^4)  Lime  was  applied  in  a  water  spray,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  quarts  to  50 
gallons,  \intil  the  leaves  were  whitened. 

(5)  The  cherries  were  critically  examined  when  nearly  ripe,  and  the  exact  num- 
ber of  specimens  injiu*ed  by  the  Curculio  recorded.  In  this  way  22,500  cherries  were 
individually  cut  open  and  recorded. 

(6)  From  eiffht  trees  sprayed  thrioe  with  London  purple  8,000  cherries  were  ex- 
amined, of  which  280,  or  3.5  per  cent.,  were  wormv,  while  from  seven  companion 
trees  not  treated  7,500  were  examined,  of  which  1,086,  or  14.5  per  cent. ,  were  wormy. 
Tliis  represents  a  saving  of  ii,  or  75.8  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  liable  to  injury. 

(7)  From  two  trees  sprayed  four  times  with  London  purple  2,000  cherries  were 
examined,  of  wliich  69,  or  3.45  per  cent.,  were  wormy. 

(8)  Two  quarts  of  cherries  from  each  of  these  lots  were  chemically  examined  at 
the  time  of  ripening  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Weber  and  ^owed  no  trace  of  arsenic  in  any 
form, 

(9)  Five  trees  sprayed  four  times  with  lime  yielded  465  wormy  oherriee  out  of  5,000 
examined,  while  five  check  trees  yielded  778  wormy  cherries  from  5,000  examined. 
The  percentage  of  the  former  was  9.8  while  that  of  the  latter  was  15.6,  which  gives 
a  percentage  of  benefit  from  the  treatment  of  40.8. 

These  experiments  seem  to  me  to  show,  so  far  the  results  of  a  single  season's  work 
with  a  single  variety  of  cherry  can  be  relied  upon  : 

(1)  That  three-fourths  of  the  cherries  liable  to  injury  by  the  Plimi  C  iroullo  can 
be  saved  by  two  or  three  applications  of  London  purple  in  a  water  spray  [  ■■  n  the  pro- 
portion 1  ounce  to  5  gallons  water)  made  soon  after  tiie  blossoms  f aU. 

(2)  That  if  an  interval  of  a  month  occurs  between  the  last  appUcat  i  >n  and  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  no  danger  to  health  need  be  apprehended  from  its  iise.  Ab  a 
precautionary  measure,  however,  I  would  advise  in  all  cases,  and  espec  :ally  when 
there  are  few  rains  during  this  interval,  that  the  fruit  be  thoroughly  wauhed  before 
it  is  used. 

(8)  That  lime  is  not  so  certain  in  its  preventive  effect  as  London  purple,  saving  in 
these  experiments  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  liable  to  injury. 

Some  careful  experiments  were  made  for  us  upon  pluips  by  Prof. 
Herbert  Osbom,  our  Iowa  agent,  during  the  past  season.  He  has 
transmitted  a  report  of  the  results,  from  which  we  quote ; 

The  trees  obtained  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  the  most  available  in  loca- 
tion and  surroimdings  of  any  m  the  vicinity,  were  located  iii  a  small  orchard  of  cher- 
ries, plums,  etc.,  on  the  college  grounds.  They  were  distributed  in  three  rows,  but 
for  tne  purpose  of  the  experiment  were  numbered  consecutively  for  each  variety,  as 
follows  :  DeSoto,  five  trees ;  Wolf,  three  trees  ;  Maquoketa,  three  trees ;  Speer,  four 
trees,  and  RolUngstone,  six  trees;  in  all,  twenty-one  tre^,  of  which  eleven  were 
sprayed  and  ten  left  as  checks.  They  were  so  situated  that  they  had  apwirently 
aoout  equal  exposure  to  attack,  though  some,  near  the  ends  of  rows,  might  have 
been  subject  to  the  first  visits  of  the  insecte,  and  central  ones  possibly  less  exposed. 

Tlie  trees  were  moderately  small  or  medium  in  size,  all  young,  and  have  been  in 
bearing  but  a  very  few  years.  The  De  Soto  were  all  small,  7  or  9  feet  in  height, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  1,  2,  and  3  almost  of  same  size,  4  slightly  smaller,  and  5  small- 
est. All  were  set  very  full,  and  all  produced,  for  their  size,  very  heavy  crops  of 
fruit.  The  Wolf  trees  were  larger,  1  and  2  quite  good-sized  trees,  3  smaller  ;  all 
set  very  full,  and  more  plums  ripened  than  the  trees  could  well  support.  The  Ma- 
quoketa trees  were  all  large,  of  nearly  equal  size,  3  smallest ;  aU  set  very  light  and 
maturing  but  very  few  plums.  Tlio  Speer  trees  were  about  equal  in  size,  but  set 
scarcely  any  plums,  and  after  the  first  gathering  of  some  half  dozen  plums  none 
were  taken  under  these  trees,  and  it  has  seemed  best  to  omit  them  entirely  from  the 
record.  The  Rollingstone  trees  were  of  medium  size,  about  10  to  12  feet  high,  with 
ilieavy  tops,  and  blossomed  very  fuU,  but  set  only  a  very  few  plums,  nearly  all  of 
which  fell  before  maturity. 

The  spraying  was  done  with  London  purple,  after  the  formula  recommended  in 
your  instructions,  namely,  one-half  pound  purple  to  100  ^dlons  of  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  soapsuds.  Tnd  Cyclone  nozzle  was  used,  and  each 
tree  was  sprayed  so  as  to  cover  every  part  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  spraying 
being  contmued  till  the  leaves  began  to  drip.  The  first  spraying  was  on  June  1, 
when  the  plums  were  of  the  size  of  small  peas,  most  of  uiem  still  retaining  the 
withered  calyx,  and  before  any  signs  of  injury  from  Curculios  had  been  noticed. 
No  heavy  rams  followed  this  spraying  for  a  number  of  days ;  as  there  was  a  i>rofl- 
pect  of  rain  about  eight  dayi  from  flnit  spraying,  the  second  spraying  was  deferred 
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tin  the  nth,  when  the  trees  were  eiyen  a  second  application,  the  proportions  of 
poison  and  theniethod  of  spraying  being  the  same  as  for  the  first. 

The  first  indications  of  Curculios  were  noted  June  4,  when  a  very  few  plums  were 
een  with  the  characteristic  punctures  of  the  insect,  one  only  bearing  the  crescent 
mark.  On  the  5th  several  plums  were  found  gouged,  but  no  Curculios  as  yet  to 
be  found.  On  the  6th  I  obtained  one  Curculio  {Conotrachelus  nenuphar)  and  one 
Gou^r  {Anthonomus  scutellaris,  Lee.)  by  jarring  a  tree  not  sprayed.  The  Curculio 
was  mclosed  in  a  jar  with  a  twie  of  plums  from  a  sprayed  tree  and  the  following 
daj  had  punctured  and  markea  one  of  the  plums,  but  no  eggs  were  to  be  found. 
On  the  8tn  the  puncturing  had  been  continued  and  one  egg  was  found.  The  Cur- 
culio was  still  active,  and  during  the  afternoon  was  transferred  to  a  jar  with  a  twig 
from  a  tree  not  sprayed.  On  the  9th  it  had  continued  puncturing  plums  and  was 
still  active  and  continued  so  for  some  days,  making  a  number  of  crescent  marks  and 
punctures,  but  no  more  eggs  wore  found.  On  the  14th  it  was  given  another  sprayed 
twig  and  kept  upon  it  for  two  or  three  days,  but  it  Uved  afterward  till  the  2l8t. 
Another  Curculio  was  captured  (June  12)  on  a  sprayed  tree  eating  the  surface  of  a 

Slum,  and  was  confined  upon  unsprayed  plums.  It  remained  active  till  the  23d  of 
une.  A  Gouger  collected  June  12  from  tree  not  sprayed  was  confined  on  sprayed 
plums.  After  it  had  made  numerous  punctures  in  tliese  plums  it  was  kept  on  plums 
not  sprayed  and  lived  till  June  26.  Another  Gouger,  collected  Jime  14  on  trees  not 
sprayed, was  kept  for  a  time  on  sprayed  plums,  afterward  on  plums  not  poisoned,  and 
hved  many  days  longer  than  the  others,  but  was  dead  on  my  return  from  a  short 
absence  in  the'early  part  of  July. 

While  these  observations  are  not  very  positive  they  show,  if  anything,  that  the 
insects  are  able  to  continue  their  work  for  some  days  after  having  fed  upon  poisoned 
fruit  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  tell  at  what  time  they  have  secured  a  sufficient 
amount  of  poison  to  prove  fatal.  The  Gougers  will  evidently  procure  less  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  plum, where  the  poison  rests,  than  the  Curculio,  especially  when  the  latter 
is  gouging  out  the  crescent  marks. 

But  few  examples  were  found  to  experiment  with  in  this  direction,  as  Curculios 
were  at  all  times  scarce,  and  to  have  shaken  the  trees  to  obtain  specimens  would 
manifestly  have  vitiated  the  results  of  comparison  to  determine  the  efficacv  of  the 
sprayinz.  Punctujnes  upon  the  plums  were  very  few  up  till  the  15th  to  20th,  after 
which  uiey  were  for  a  tune  more  noticeable. 

As  soon  as  plums  began  to  fall  after  the  Curculios  had  commenced  their  work  I 
gathered  them  every  few  dayis,  opened  and  examined  each  pliun,  recorded  the  nimi- 
Ber  fallen  under  each  tree,  the  number  punctured,  and  the  number  containing 
jarvaB  or  positive  evidence  of  the  jprowth  of  a  larva.    For  the  specimens  gathered 
in  early  August,  however,  it  was  unpoesible  in  many  of  the  plums  to  distinguish 
mere  punctures  of  Curculios  from  other  injuries,  since  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  attacked  by  a  rot  which  obliterated  such  evidence,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
detection  of  larvae  or  their  work.    The  record  for  fruit  simply  punctured,  out  not 
containing  larvse,  is  therefore  given  for  only  the  fallen  fruit  previous  to  August  1, 
and  for  the  ripened  fruit  collected  in  early  September,  and  is  stated  simplv  m  per- 
centages.    AU  possible  care  was  taken  in  collecting  and  examing  the  plums,  all 
being  gathered,  opened,  and  examined  by  myself,  and  the  record  1  believe  to  be  as 
nearly  free  from  source  of  error  as  possible  in  afield  experiment.    Of  the  ripened 
fruit  on  the  DeSoto  and  Wolf  trees,  all  the  fruit  on  certain  branches  was  examined, 
representing  for  the  DeSoto  about  half  of  all  on  the  tree  at  the  time,  and  for  the 
Wolf  about  one-third  of  all. 

I  have  given,  in  the  following  tables,  the  record  for  each  tree,  giving  number  of 
jdums  from  each  tree,  number  of  larvee,  per  cent,  infested  with  larvae,  and  also  the 
per  cent,  of  plums  from  each  tree  examined  that  were  punctured  or  gouged  by  Cur- 
cuho  or  Grouger. 
DeSoto  plum,  five  trees,  2,688  plums  examined. 
Trees  numbered  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5.     1,  3,  and  5  sprayed ;  2  and  4  left  as  checks. 


Tne  No. 


1 

2 
I 


Plums  ezamlmed. 


Before  ripe 

Ripe,  ornearlyao.. 

Whole  number 

Before  ripe 

Bipe,  or  nearly  ao  . 

Whole  number 


No. 


890 
104 


484 


811 
160 


461 


Contained 
larras. 


11 


S3 


86 
10 


46 


Per  cent, 
infested. 


6.87 
6.71 


6.86 


11.56 
6.66 


9.86 


Per  cent, 
stung.  ' 


96.11 
43.  iM 


83.15 


87.80 
68.06 


44.88 
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Tree  No. 


3. 


I,8,and5 


a  and  4. 


Plums  examined. 


Before  Hpe 

Ripe,  or  nearly  00. . 

Whole  nmnber 

Before  ripe 

Ripe,  or  nearly  so. . . 

Whole  number. 

Before  ripe 

Ripe,  or  nearly  so. . 

Whole  nmnber 

Before  ripe 

Ripe,  or  nearly  so. . 

Whole  nmnber 

Before  ripe 

Ripe,  or  nearly  ao. . 

Whole  number 


No. 


801 

119 


410 


879 


787 


206 
277 


1,576 


909 
561 


1.490 


810 
429 


1,246 


(Contained 
larvss. 


15 

17 


82 


28 
26 


56 


9 
9 


IB 


46 
87 


88 


64 
86 


99 


Percent, 
infested. 


6.18 

14.28 


7.80 


6.61 
6.96 


6.78 


8.08 
8.25 


8.13 


5.06 
6.86 


6.57 


7.81 
8.18 


7.98 


Per 
stu 


There  is  here  a  jperceptible  result  in  favor  of  the  sprayed  trees,  showing  In  1 
the  amount  Oif  damage  07  puncturing,  and  in  the  numl>Br  infested  with  larrse 
the  latter  case,  the  sprayea  trees  showing  80  per  cent,  less  of  larvee  than  the  che 

Wolf  plum,  three  trees,  4,062  plums  examined. 

Trees  numbered  1,  2,  and  8.    1  and  8  sprayed,  2  left  as  cheok. 


Tree  No. 

Fhims  exanUned. 

No. 

OoBtalned 
iMtrm. 

Per  cent. 
Infeited. 

•tu 

1 

Before  ripe 

1,810 
801 

66 
11 

M9 
8.66 

RlpeiOf"  neariy  Wi  ..> 

Whole  number 

1,611 

79 

4.90 

Before  ripe 

9 

1,177 
228 

105 

10 

8.07 

4.88 

R*p^.  or  nearlT  so 

Whole  number 

1,406 

115 

8.18 

. 

Before  ripe 

8 

666 

880 

27 
6 

8.98 
1.77 

I 

fUfM.  OP  imsriT  to 

Whole  number 

1,016 

88 

8.15 

( 

Before  ripe 

1  .  ■ 

land  8... 

1.996 
661 

96 
17 

4.76 
2.67 

1 

BJpe.  or  nmriT  to. 

Whole  number 

2,667 

1 — — 

Jlf 

4.21 

( 

In  this  case  the  effect  of  spraying  is  much  more  peroeptfble  in  the  less  nombe 
larvaa  than  in  the  reduction  of  punctures,  for  while  nearly  as  many  plums  v 
stung  on  sprayed  as  unsprayed  trees,  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  many  were  f  o 
to  contain  larvae,  the  spraying  preventing  48.65  per  cent,  of  tlie  oania^ct'  1 
would  have  been  expected  on  the  trees  sprayed  if  attacked  in  same  iiroijonion  a# 
check. 

Maquoketa  plum,  three  trees,  164  plums  examined. 

Trees  numbered  1, 2,  and  8.    No.  2  sprayed,  1  and  8  left  as  checks. 


Tree  No. 

Plmns  examined. 

No. 

54 

41 

69 

123 

Contained 
iarvoB. 

1 

Per  cent  !  Per  < 

1 

Before  ripe . . 

16 
20 

83 

46 

27.77 
48.97 
47.97 
89.02 

1 

2 

( 

8 

< 

lands... 

1 
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Tlie  result  here  is  favorable  to  the  checks,  which  must  of  course  be  aocidentaL  The 
iramber  ci  plums  examined  was  too  few  to  make  the  results  in  any  case  of  much 
Talue. 

Rolliiigstone  plum,  bIx  trees,  108  plums  examined. 

TVees  numbered  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Nos,  1,  8,  and  5  sprayed  f  Nos.  9,  4,  and  6 
checks. 


TVeeNo. 

Plums  examined. 

No. 

Oontalned 
larvae. 

Percent. 
infoBted. 

Percent, 
stung. 

4 

5 
9 
9 
87 
89 
60 
53 

1 

8 

6 

6 

90 

28 

W 

as 

25^ 
80 
87 
87 
54 
59 
54 
60 

50 

80 

88.88 

100 

.  .    .    . 

• 

88 

§ 

80.87 

1,8,uk15 

88.85 

Mt«ul6 

67.74 

These  show  a  greater  amount  of  puncturing  but  a  less  number  of  larvad  for  the 
sprayed  trees,  and  are  thus  in  a  slight  degree  favorable  to  the  spraying  as  destruo- 
tire  to  the  Curculio,  but  the  number  of  phuns  examined  is  too  small  to  g^ve  the 
record  much  if  any  value,  and  both  this  and  the  preceding  table  are  given  rather 
88  showing  the  extent  to  which  larvae  develop  in  these  varieties  than  as  furnishing 
poeitive  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  efncacy  of  spraying. 

Combining  the  entire  count  of  all  varieties,  and  we  have  lor  the  sprayed  trees  a 
final  of  82.4^  per  cent,  punctured  or  stung,  and  5.71  per  cent,  contaimng  larvsB, 
loinst  a  final  of  41.86  per  cent,  stung  and  10.39  per  cent,  containing  larvsB  for  the 
deck  trees. 

The  proportion  of  plums  injured  in  this  orchard  was  evidently  so  small  that  there 
wooM  oe  no  profit  in  spraying,  though  it  can  not  be  said  but  that  Curculios  were 
killed  on  the  poisoned  trees  that  otherwise  would  have  laid  eggs  upon  both  8pra3red 
and  check  trees  and  thus  have  produced  great  damage.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  a 
Btronger  solution  of  London  purple  would  have  produced  more  decided  results. 
The  foliage  was  not  injured  in  the  least,  and  I  think  a  solution  one-half  stronger 
might  have  been  used,  at  least  for  the  second  spraying,  without  injury.  It  might 
also  be  worth  while  to  spray  three  times,  at  intervals  of  six  days. 

Herbert  Osborn. 

Mr.  Edwin  Yenowine.  of  Edwards-ville,  Ind.,  reported  to  onr  agent, 

Mr.  Webster,  the  resnU  of  spraying  his  plnm  trees  with  Paris  green 

in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  green  to  a  barrel  of  water 

last  8ea.son.     He  had  the  most  perfect  success,  but  gives  few  details. 

One  Wild  Goose  tree  standing  in  his  yard  on  grass  was  treated  and 

the  fruit  was  perfect.    Two  others  of  the  same  variety  standing  in  a 

chicken-yard  were  not  sprayed  and  the  fruit  was  ''all  stung."    Two 

other  trees  resembling  the  jBlue  Gage,  which  stood  in  his  yard  and 

the  fruit  of  which  had  always  before  been  stung,  were  sprayed  with 

the  Paris  green  mixture  and  bore  a  heavy  crop. 

We  learn  from  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  August  11,  1888,  that  Profes- 
sor Forbes  has  been  experimenting  further  in  this  direction  during 
the  past  season  on  Peach,  Plum,  and  Cherry,  and  that  he  has  found 
it  practicable  to  destroy  the  Curculios  with  J  pound  of  London  pur- 
ple to  100  gallons  of  water.  One  to  50  injured  the  foliage  and  1  to 
200  did  not  kill  the  Curculio.  The  details  of  his  experiments  are  not 
yet  published  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  he  doubtless  has  the  best 
grounds  upon  which  to  base  so  broad  a  statement. 
The  testimony  which  wo  have  so  far  given  is  all  favorable  in  a 

S eater  or  less  degree  to  the  use  of  the  arsenical  sprays  against  the 
irculio.  The  remedy  has  had  to  make  its  way  to  popular  favor 
against  great  odds,  and  so  many  persons  have  taken  part  in  placing 
it  before  the  public  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  one  indi- 
vidual particular  credit.  The  successful  use  of  arsenical  mixtures 
against  the  Canker  Worm  and  the  Codling  Moth  has  done  away  "»n+h 
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a  great  part  of  whatever  fear  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances existed,  and  the  objectors  to  its  use  have  been  for  the  most 
part  those  who  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  in- 
sect and  who  decried  the  use  of  this  remedy  as  inconsistent  with  what 
they  knew  of  these  habits.  There  have  been,  however,  unsuccessful 
experiments,  and  these  have  doubtless  had  their  effect  in  deterring 
other  experimenters.  For  example,  the  Country  OenUeman  for  De- 
cember 2,  1886,  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

Paris  Qrtenfor  Curculio. — ^The  various  reports  which  have  been  made  from  the 
experiments  of  the  present  year  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  arsenic  in  any  form  is 
of  little  value  against  the  Curculio.  The  insect  works  inside  the  fruit,  and  the  egg 
is  laid  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poison,  or  at  best  the  spraying  affects  only  a  part  of 
them.  A  report  made  by  G.  W.  Trowbridge  to  the  Ohio'  Horticultural  Society  on 
this  subject  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  others.  He  stated  that  he  had  experimented 
for  two  years.  .  The  first  year  he  tried  Paris  green,  the  next  London  purple;  in  one 
instance  with  two  applications  and  in  the  other  with  three  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
were  off.  No  effect  was  produced  on  the  Curculio,  but  the  poison  was  perfectly 
effectual  hi  the  Codling  Moth.  President  Ohmer  did  not  think  arsenic  would  affect 
the  Curculio.  O.  W.  Aldrich  had  tried  London  purple,  a  heaped  teaspoonful  to  8 
gallons  of  water,  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  tree. 

On  the  whole  the  remedy  is  one  which  is  a  desirable  addition  to  our 
list,  although  it  will  never  become  so  great  a  success  as  the  applica- 
tion of  these  poisons  for  the  Codling  Moth,  and  for  two  reasons:  (1) 
The  egg  is  deposited  and  the  beetle  gnaws  preferably  upon  the  smooth 
cheek  of  the  fruit,  where  the  poison  does  not  so  readily  adhere,  and 
from  which  it  is  more  easily  washed  ofE;  (2)  the  larva,  eating  directly 
from  the  flap,  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  poison  as  does  the 
larva  of  the  Codling  Moth. 

THE  SUPPOSE^    IMMUNITY    OF  WILD  PLUMS    ANI?  MIC.    WIEB'S   THB- 

OBY  AS  TQ  ITS  CAUSE. 

As  already  stated  in  the  section  on  "preventives,"  Mr.  D.  B.  Wier, 
formerly  of  JLacon,  111.,  now  of  California,  a  well  known  fruit-grower 
and  writer,  has  claimed  in  difif  erent  publications,  and  particularly  in 
Bulletin  No.  14  of  this  Division,  that  the  cultivated  species  of  native 
plums,  such  as  Americana,  Chickasa,  etc.,  and  their  varieties,  Rol- 
lingstone.  Miner,  Newman,  Wild  Goose,  and  others,  are  Curculio 
proof,  the  assumption  being  that  the  larvee  are  not  able  to  develop 
in  these  fruits.  He  states  that  but  one  egg  in  each  two  or  three  thou- 
sand deposited  ever  comes  to  maturity;  and  further,  that  the  beetle  is 
strongly  attracted  to  these  varieties  in  preference  to  all  other  fruit. 

The  conclusion  he  draws  is  that  to  cultivate  these  varieties  in  abun- 
dance would  exterminate  the  Curculio. 

In  the  introduction  to  Bulletin  14  and  in  occasional  foot-notes  in  the 
same  bulletin  we  have  exj^ressed  our  dissent  both  from  Mr  Wier's 
premises  and  from  the  statements  upon  which  he  bases  his  conclu- 
sions. Without  giving  exact  details,  however,  he  claims  that  his 
statements  are  based  upon  experiment,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
repeat  them,  except  in  a  general  way  and  to  a  certain  degree  theo- 
retically. Our  own  past  experience  has  been  that  wild  Dlums  are 
quite  generally  affected  by  Conotrachelus  nenuphar  and  tnat  the  in- 
sect readily  develops  in  them.  Plums  generally,  either  cultivated  or 
wild,  are  preferred  by  the  insect  to  peaches  ana  other  rough-skinned 
fruit,  and  we  may  say  that  it  is  also  true  that  a  certain  percentage 
(sometimes  quite  a  large  one)  of  the  larvae  perish  in  all  kinds  of 
iruit. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  experiment  and  accurate  account  to  sup- 
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port  our  views  we  have  endeavored  during  the  past  season  to  have 
observations  made  by  certain  of  our  agents  and  by  several  persons 
whom  we  knew  to  be  at  the  same  time  accurate  observers  and  more 
or  less  extensive  powers  of  plums.  Unfortunately  for  our  purpose, 
the  reports  from  these  individuals  have  not  all  been  received,  but 
from  tiiose  which  have  arrived  there  is  a  perfect  concensus  of  facts 
and  conclusions  which  subvert  Mr.  Wier's  theory.  We  quote  from 
a  few  of  these  replies : 

Mr.  F.  Lionberger,  of  New  Florence,  Mo.,  writes  under  date  of 
July  17,  as  follows. 

In  answer  to  your  inquirr  of  June  22  as  to  whether  or  not  the  larva  of  the  Cur- 
culio  is  able  to  aevelop  m  the  cultivated  8i)ecies  of  Prunus  amerieana  and  Chickasa. 
I  will  have  to  report  that  upon  a  very  careful  examination  I  find  that  at  least  50 
percent,  of  the  eggs  deposited  in  my  Wild  Groose  plum  have  hatched  and  ruined  the 
fruit.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  fruit  and  have  based  my  calculations  on  the 
specimens  in  which  I  found  the  larvae  or  where  it  had  been  deeding.  Upon  the  wild 
pmms  I  have  examined,  I  found  the  average  to  be  slightly  lees.  I  have  also  made 
examinations  in  other  orchards  and  found  the  average  about  the  same. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brackett,  secretary  of  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
writes  under  date  of  July  7,  1888: 

*  *  *  My  own  experience  and  observations  will  not  sustain  Mr.  Wier*s  decla- 
ntions  in  the  least,  as  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  this  class  of  fruit  for  years 
in  Iowa  where  the  woods  abound  with  them ;  also  in  the  tliickets  skirting  the  water 
coones  of  ibis  State,  and  some  seasons  have  witnessed  the  total  destruction  of  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  by  the  insect  in  question.  In  cultivated  plantations  of  the  Wild 
Oooee,  Miner,  and  several  other  sorts  of  the  Chickasa  family,  both  on  my  own  farm 
and  others  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  in  this  State,  I  have  not  dis- 
ooTered  any  material  exemption  in  varieties,  and  all  varieties  have  suffered  as  much 
as  the  Lombard  Washington  and  that  class.    *    *    * 

Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  whose  report  upon  experi- 
ments with  arsenical  poisons  we  have  printed  in  full  in  earlier  pages, 
and  whose  careful  taoles  indicating  Che  varieties  of  plums  experi- 
mented upon  and  subsequently  examined  may  be  found  in  the  same 
connection,  writes  concerning  the  Wier  theory  as  follows  : 

With  r^^ard  to  the  development  of  the  Curculio  larvae  in  wild  plums  or  varieties 
recently  derived  from  wild  forms,  the  tables  already  eiven  will  furnish  some  hght, 
since  for  those  reported  as  containing  larvas  the  eggs  nad  in  all  instances  liatched, 
sod  in  nearly  all  cases  the  larvsB  were  well  on  their  way  to  full  development,  or,  in 
some  cases,  lully  grown  or  even  escaped  from  tlie  plum,  their  presence  being  indi- 
cated by  the  condition  of  the  pulp.    The  infested  plums  were  placed  in  breeding 
jars,  but  since  thev  had  aU  been  cut  open  and  could  not  be  given  exactly  natursu 
conditions,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  mature  as  perfectly  as  under 
Dorm^  conditions.    Moreover,  some  of  them  produced  the  common  Curculio  para- 
site, Sigalphus  eurculionis.    Nevertheless,  a  number  of  adult  Curculios  were  bred 
from  each  of  the  varieties,  at  least  three  of  whicli  are  closely  related  to  wild  plums. 
On  June  25  I  visited  the  timber  in  the  vicinity  and  examined  the  native  plums,  cut- 
ting open  numerous  examples  of  the  fruit  and  finding  in  very  many  cases  well-de- 
Teloped  larvsB.    It  seems  to  me,  tlierefore,  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
both  Curculio  and  Qouger  will  develop  readily  in  all  the  varieties  of  wild  plum,  al- 
though, of  course,  many  plums  will  be  stung  that  will  not  mature  tlie  insect,  doubt- 
less much  of  the  punctunng  being  simply  for  food  and  no  egg  being  laid. 

The  most  elaborate  experiments  whicli  we  have  had  made  are  those 
of  our  agent,  Mr.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  these  we 
print  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  article.  They  do  not,  unfortunately, 
iiave  a  very  definite  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  for  nearly  all 
the  varieties  with  which  he  experimented  are  of  native  stock.  So 
far  as  they  indicate  comparisons,  however,  they  show  no  difference 
in  favor  or  wild  stock. 

After  this  consideration  of  the  facts  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us 
to  make  further  comments. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  REARING  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO  (CcniotracJiehis  nenur 

phar)  FROM  PLUMS  AND  OTHER  FRUITS. 

By  F.  M.  Webstbb. 

The  fruits  used  in  these  experiments  were  obtained  from  various  sources.  A 
large  consignment  of  plums  and  nectarines  was  sent  me  by  Mr.  E.  Yenowine,  of 
Edwardsviile,  Indi,  but,  though  they  had  all  fallen  from  the  trees,  comparatiTely 
few  had  been  attacked  by  the  Curculio,  and  hence  the  limited  number  of  specimens 
used  in  experiments  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

A  fine  lot  of  447  plums,  of  seven  varieties,  was  sent  me  on  June  30  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hobbs,  nurseryman,  of  Bridgeport,  Ind.    Owing  to  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 

Eress  company,  the  package  did  not  reach  me  until  two  weeks  after.  The  fruit  was 
y  this  time  rotted  and  mouldy,  but  in  the  box  in  wliich  it  was  consigned  I  found 
ten  full-grown  larvsB,  from  which  I  reared  seven  adults.  The  decomposed  state  of 
the  fruit  when  received  forbade  my  learning  the  average  nimiber  of  punctures  per 
plum.  But  Mr.  Hobbs  stated  that  not  over  one-third  of  the  plums  on  nis  trees  were 
Btung  at  all,  and  the  average  would  be  less  than  five  punctures  per  each  plum. 

The  fruit  from  Mr.  Aper's  orchard  was  all  growing  within  an  area  of  less  than  50 
yards  square. 

The  Universitv  orchard  is  composed  of  young  trees,  and  these  fruited  sparingly. 
I  used  nearly  all  of  the  punctiirea,  fallen  fruit,  in  these  investigations.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  by  burying  ordinary  8-inch  drain  tile  vertically  in  the  earth, 
the  top  projecting  about  an  inch  above  the  smf  ace.  The  tile  wa^s  filled  with  soil  to 
within  an  mch  of  the  top.  including  the  sod  where  it  was  used ;  and  over  the  top 
of  the  tile  ordinary  wire  fly  screen  was  drawn,  and  held  in  place  bv  iron  band,  fit- 
ting over  the  end  of  the  tile,  forming  a  sort  of  cap.  Within  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
inclosed  earth  the  infested  fruit  was  placed.  The  specimens  were  counted,  and  a 
record  kept  of  each  tile.  The  final  examination  was  made  by  washing  all  of  the 
earth  contained  in  these  tiles,  through  screen  sufiiciently  fine  to  retain  either  the 
adult,  larvsB,  or  pupae.    Grass  of  sod  in  tile  was  allowed  to  grow  up  as  on  outside. 

Experiment  No.  I. — June  13.  Ten  Rollingstone  plmns,  from  Umversity  orchard, 
were  placed  on  isod.  Result  of  examination  on  August  28,  four  adults  were 
found,  all  dead. 

Eicperiment  No,  2. — June  15.  Twenty  Robinson  plums,  from  University  orchard, 
placed  on  sod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  23,  two  adults,  both  dead. 

Locperiment  No.  8.— >Tune  16.  Ten  Wild  Goose  plums,  from  orchard  of  S.  H.  Beck- 
ner,  Battle  Ground,  Ind.,  placed  on  sod.  Result  of  examination  on  Amgust  28,  one 
adult,  dead. 

Ea^periment  No.  4. — Jime  16.  Twenty  wild  plums,  from  same  orchard  as  No.  8, 
placed  on  sod.    Result  of  examimation  on  August  28,  one  adult,  dead. 

F^meriinent  No.  6. — June  19.  Twenty-one  wild  plums,  from  orchard  of  Mr.  Aper 
La  fayette,  Ind.,  placed  on  sod.  Result  of  examination  on  August  28,  no  Ourculio 
found. 

Esoperiment  No.  6. — June  19.  Twenty-one  wild  plums,  from  same  orchard  as  No.  5, 
placed  on  hard,  haxe  ground.    Residt  of  examination  on  August  28,  one  adult  dead. 

Eicperinient  No.  7. — June  19.  Thirty-nine  Wild  Goose  plums,  from  same  orchard 
as  No.  6,  placed  on  sod.     Result  of  examination  on  August  28,  one  adult,  dead. 

Ejcperiment  No.  8.— June  19.  Thirtv-nine  Wild  Goose  plums,  from  same  orchard 
as  No.  7,  placed  on  hard,  hoxe  groima.  Result  of  examination  on  August  29,  no 
Deecies. 

Experiment  No.  9. — June  20.  Fourteen  Siberian  Crab  apples,  from  same  orchard 
as  No.  8,  placed  on  sod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  29.  no  beetles.* 

Experiment  No.  10.— Jime  20.  Thirty-six  seedling  apples,  from  same  orchard  as 
No.  V,  placed  on  sod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  29,  eight  adults,  all  alive. 

Experiment  No.  11.— Jime  20.  Thirty-six  seedling  apples,  from  same  tree  as  No. 
10,  placed  on  hard,  bare  ground.  Result  of  exammation  on  August  29,  fourteen 
adults,  all  but  two  living. 

Experiment  No.  12.— June  22.  Thirty  Robinson  plums,  from  same  tree  as  No. 
2,  placed  on  loose  soil.  Result  of  examination  on  August  23,  eight  adults  were 
found,  all  dead. 

Experiment  No.  18. — June  22.    Thirty  Robinson  plums,  from  same  tree  as  Na 

12,  placed  on  bare,  hard  ground.     Result  of  examination  on  August  23,  eleven  adults 
were  found,  all  dead. 

Experiment  No.  14. — June  22.    Twenty  Robinson  plums,  from  same  tree  as  No. 

13,  placed  on  pod.     Result  of  exaraination  on  Aup;iist  29,  twelve  adults,  all  dead* 
RrpeHmeyit  No.  15. — June  22.    Thirty-live  Golden  Beauty  plums,  from  Univer- 
sity orchard,  placed  on  sod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  29,  no  beetles. 
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Experiment  No,  16. — June  35.  Seven  Kansas  sand  plums,  from  E.  Yenowine, 
Edwardsville,  Ind. ,  placed  on  sod.  Result  of  examination  on  Aufi^st  29,  no  Cur- 
culio. 

Experiment  No.  17. — Juno  25.    Six  Wild  Gkx)ee  plums,  from  same  locality  as  No. 

16,  p&ced  on  sod.     Result  of  examination  on  August  29,  no  Curculio. 
Experiment  No.  18.— June  25.    Nine  Chickasaw  plums,  from  same  locality  as  No. 

17,  plac^  on  sod.     Result  of  examination  on  August  30,  one  adult,  living. 
Experiment  No.  19.— June  25.    Five  Blue  Gage  plums,  from  same  locality  as  No. 

i8,placed  on  sod.     Result  of  examination  on  Auguist  80,  two  adults,  dead. 

&eperiment  No.  20.— Jime  25.  Eleven  nectarines  on  sod.  Result  of  examination 
on  August  80,  no  Curculio. 

Experiment  No.  21. — June  20.  Six  De  Soto  plums,  from  University  orchard,  on 
aod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  30,  no  Curculio. 

Experiment  No.  22.— July  5.  Twenty-eight  wild  plums,  from  Aper's,  same  trees 
as  No.  4,  placed  on  sod.    Biesult  of  examination  on  August  80,  no  Curculio. 

Experiment  No,  28. — July  6.  Thirty-two  "Wild  Qoose  plums  from  Acer's,  same 
tiee  as  No.  6,  placed  on  sod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  80,  two  living  adults. 

Eai^periment  No,  24. — Julv  5.  Twenty-one  Siberian  Crab  apples,  from  Aper's,  same 
tree  as  No.  9,  placed  on  sod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  80,  nothing. 

Experiment  No,  25. — July  5.  Ten  late  cherries,  from  Aper's,  placed  on  sod.  Re- 
folt  of  examination  on  August  80,  nothing. 

Experiment  No,  26. — July  5.  Thirty-two  seedling  apples,  from  Aper's,  same  tree 
ai  Nos.  10  and  11,  placed  on  aod.    Result  of  examination  on  August  80,  nothing. 

BBOAFITUULTION. 

Whole  number  of  plums  used  in  experiments  (not  including  those  sent  hj  Mr. 
Hobbs),  three  hundred  and  eighty-eignt ;  number  of  Curculio  reared,  for^y-six,  or 
one  to  each  eight-tenths  of  twenty-three  plums. 

Of  the  three  principal  varieties  used,  the  wild  plum  gave  one  Curculio  to  every 
forty-five.  The  wild  goose  one  to  every  thirty-one  and  one-half.  The  Robinson 
nearly  one  to  every  tmree.  The  cherries  gave  no  adults  in  ten.  The  crab-apples 
Done  in  thirty-five.  The  nectarines  none  in  eleven.  The  seedling  apples  one  to 
four  and  eight-elevenths. 

Unfortunately,  the  idea  of  counting  the  punctures  in  the  fruits  before  placing 
the  latter  in  the  tile  did  not  occur  to  me  until  too  late  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
aferaca  would  not  be  above  two  punctures  per  plum. 

With  a  view  of  learning  sometning  of  the  fatality  to  the  eggs  and  young  larvaa, 
we  examined  a  large  number  of  pmms,  the  results  of  such  examinations  being 
tabulated  below.  I  h&ve  there  assumed  that  each  crescent-shaped  mark  on  the  fruit 
npresented  one  egg,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  correct.  It  is,  however,  safe 
to  say  that  there  would  not  oe  more  than  one  egg  in  each  cavity.  If  there  was  a 
chamber  connected  with  a  puncture,  this  was  considered  proof  of  the  egg  having 
hatched. 

Of  the  fruit  examined  and  the  results  given  below,  lot  1  was  from  same  tree  as 
the  fruit  used  in  experiment  No.  1.  Lot  2  from  same  tree  as  fruit  used  in  experi- 
TOitsit  No.  15.  Lots  8  and  9  from  same  tree  as  experiments  2,  7,  8, 12,  18^  ana  14. 
Lot  4  was  from  same  source  as  fruit  used  in  experiments  4, 5, 6,  and  22.  Lot  8  was 
from  same  tree  as  fruit  used  in  experiment  No.  21. 
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THE  FLUTED  SCALE. 

{Icerya  pv/rchasi,  Maskell.) 
Order  Homopteba  ;  family  Coccidjk. 
[Plates  vm,  iz,  z,  and  tj.] 

Considerable  interesting  matter  conceminff  this  insect  has  accu- 
mulated since  the  nublication  of  our  extended  article  upon  it  in  the 
annual  report  of  tnis  Department  for  1886.  We  have  published  a 
number  of  shorter  articles  since,  some  of  them  fugitive  in  their 
nature,  and  it  is  (xir  purpose  in  tnis  report  to  bring  our  investiga- 
tion of  this  species  up  to  date.  All  facts  which  we  give  will  be  sup- 
plementary to  the  1886  report  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  report  for 
1887  containing,  aside  from  a  few  words  in  the  Introduction,  only- 
reports  from  Messrs.  Coquillett  and  Koebele  on -the  subject  of  reme 
dies.  In  the  meantime  additional  experimenting,  particularly  with 
gases,  has  been  carried  on,  other  food-plants  have  been  found,  new 
tacts  bearing  upon  geographical  distribution  and  the  original  habitat 
of  the  species  have  come  k)  light,  a  number  of  new  natural  enemies, 
principally  parasites,  have  been  discovered,  and  most  interesting  re- 
sults nave  been  reached  by  the  study  of  the  Australian  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  pest  and  by  their  introduction  into  California. 

THE  ORIGINAL  HOME    OP  ICERYA  PURCHASI,   AND    ITS  VALIDITY  AS 

A  SPECIES. 

The  discussion  of  the  original  home  of  the  pest  can  not  well  be 
separated  from  a  discussion  of  its  identity  or  non-identity  with  leery  a 
sacchari,  the  type  of  the  genus,  and  which  we  may  incidentally  re- 
mark is  synonymous  with  Westwood's  Dorthesia  seycheUarum,  as 
will^  be  shown  later.  We  shall  therefore  consider  both  questions 
under  this  section. 

In  our  1886  report  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrived  respecting 
these  two  points  were  that  the  species  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and 
that  it  is  distinct  from  the  sugar-cane  species  of  Mauritius.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  this  report,  however,  other  facts  came  to  our 
notice  which  led  to  some  modification  of  opinion  upon  both  points. 
In  originally  deciding  upon  the  non-identity  of  piircfiasi  and  sacchari 
we  relied  almost  entirely  upon  the  fact  that  Maskell,  in  1883,  had  spec- 
imens of  both  species  oefore  him  for  comparison.  A  letter  which 
Mr.  Maskell  wrote  to  Mr.  Klee  in  April,  1887,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  May  7, 1887,  brought  up  anew 
the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  his  determination,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  from  the  information  which  we  then  possessed  that  the  two  species 
might  after  all  be  identical,  and  that  in  consequence  tlie  original  nome 
may  have  been  Mauritius  or  the  island  of  Bourbon  (Reunion).  On 
this  hypothesis  it  seemed  that  the  species  might  owe  its  comparatively 
wide  distribution  to  importation  with  sugar,  being  conveyed  particu- 
larly upon  the  draining  canes  placed  iii  hogsheads  packed  for  exporta- 
t i oil.  Our  reasons  for  this  partial  conclusion  we  i)u olished  at  length  in 
tlie  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  June  11,  1887,  and  subsequently  reprinted 
t  lie  article  in  Bulletin  15  of  this  Division,  pages  27-33  (issued  Au- 
gust 18,  1887),  mentioning  them  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  at  Manchester  in 
August,  1887. 

During  the  summer  of  1887  and  the  winter  of  1887-'88,  by  corre- 
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spondence  and  personal  investigations  in  Europe,  we  were  able  to 
ihiow  new  light  upon  both  questions.  These  results  we  summed  up 
in  an  article  published  in  the  PacifiQ  Rural  Press  for  May  12,  1888, 
from  which  we  quote  at  some  length  : 

Mj  search  for  the  original  habitat  of  Icerya  purchasi  has  led  to  much  interesting 
correspondence  witli  naturalists  in  different  countries,  and  a  number  of  side  veins 
have  been  struck  and  followed  md  with  important  results.  At  the  time  of  mj  com- 
munication to  ^e  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  11, 1887  (reprinted  in  Bulletin  15  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology),  I  was  rather  inclined  to  the  opmion  that  purchasi  might 
be  a  synonym  of  saccharic  and  that  the  original  home  of  the  species  would  turn  out 
to  be  the  islands  of  Bomrbon  and  Mauritius.  The  correspondence  there  published 
with  Messrs.  Trimen  of  Cape  Town,  Crawford  of  Adelaide,  Kirk  of  "Wellington,  and 
Bim}n  von  Mueller  of  Melbourne  developed  nothing  to  alter  this  impression,  but 
nther  confirmed  it ;  and  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  get  some  exact  information 
from  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  *  *  *  I  have  arrived  at  a  definite  conclu- 
non  contrary  to  the  surmise  of  last  June  with  regard  to  the  identity  of  these  two  in- 
sects, and  tms  conclusion  was  formed  first  from  a  study  of  Signoret's  types  in  Paris 
and  subsequently  by  a  bit  of  roundabout  corresx)ondence  which  is  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  he  treated  at  some  length.  I  was  very  sorrv  to  find,  when  in  Paris  last 
October,  tliat  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Signoret,  was  extremely  sick  and  unable  to  ^ive  any 
attention  to  affairs,  and,  as  he  was  at  his  country  place,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing an  examination  of  his  types ;  but,  finally,  through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Fairmaire, 
I  succeeded  in  making  a  study  of  them,  and,  although  the  specimens  were  for  the 
most  part  pinned  and  dried  and  in  poor  condition  for  comparison,  yet  enough  per- 
fect material  remained  to  make  me  quite  positive  that  sacc^ri  was  distinct  from 
purchtui.  In  the  meantime,  during  my  visit  to  Europe,  another  specimen  of  the  old 
original  lot  sent  by  Dr.  leery,  of  Mauritius,  to  Signoret  in  Paris,  in  1874,  or  there- 
abouts, and  which  was  the  one  sent  bjr  Signoret  to  Maskell  in  New  ZesJand  in 
1878,  was  received  from  Mr.  Maskell  and  immediately  forwarded  across  the  Atlantic 
by  Mr.  Howard,  and  later  was  brought  back  to  Washington,  where  it  now  remains, 
prolxkbly  the  most  traveled  insect  in  any  collection.  This  specimen  also  was  in  poor 
condition. 

My  second  verification  of  the  conclusion  of  non-identity  was  arrived  at  as  follows : 
Mr.  J.  Home,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  replying  to 
my  communication  asking  for  particulars  and  specimens  concerning  tne  **Pou 
blanc"  in  Mauritius,  informed  me  that  the  insect  was  there  also  known  as  the  **  Pou 
anglais,**  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  described  by  an  English  entomologist  many 
jearB  ago  as  Dorthesta  seyckeUarum,  Reference  to  all  accessible  works  failed  to 
rive  me  a  clew  to  any  such  species  of  Dorthesia,  and  application  was  made  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Dou^as,  of  England,  wlio  has  monographed  the  genus,  for  information  con- 
cerning the  use  of  this  name.  Through  his  kindness  I  learned  that  the  insect  was 
briefly  described  by  Westwood  in  the  Qardencrsf  Chronicle  for  December  22, 1855. 
On  consulting  this  article  I  found  the  insect  figured  both  from  a  dorsal  and  ventral 
aspect,  with  also  an  enlarged  representation  of  the  antenna  of  the  female.  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  the  insect  was  the  same  as  that  described  by  Signoret  as  Icerya  sac- 
cwi,  and  that  it  was  no  DortJiesia.  The  **  Pou  blanc"  is  therefore  Icerya  seychel- 
larum  (Westwood).  The  specific  name  was  given  to  this  insect  by  Westwood  from 
the  fact  that  the  insect  was  received  upon  the  leaf  of  a  palm  from  the  Seychelles 
laJands. 

The  third  verification  was  made  in  a  roundabout  way  almost  at  home.  Learning 
from  Mauritius  that  Ck)l.  Nicholas  Pike,  United  States  consul  at  that  island  many 
years  ago,  had,  while  in  Mauritius,  paid  some  attention  to  this  insect,  I  wrote  to 
Colonel  Pike,  who  at  present  resides  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  much  gratified 
upon  receiving  a  long  and  interesting  communication  from  him.  Among  other 
facts  he  stated  that  some  twenty  years  since  he  deposited  with  a  lot  of  other  natural 
history  objects  a  few  specimens  of  the  **  Pou  blanc  "  with  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  at 
Cambridge.  I  tlien  wrote  to  Dr.  Hagen,  who  was  at  once  able  to  place  his  hand 
upon  the  specimens  mentioned  by  Colonel  Pike,  and  who  most  courteously  for- 
warded three  of  them,  all  in  admirable  preservation,  as  they  had  been  saved  in  alco- 
hol These  correspond  with  Signoret's  description,  and  with  Signoret's  and  Maskell's 
specimens,  and  with  Westwooil's  figures  and  description. 

We  are  still,  it  will  be  observed,  without  positive  and  absolute  knowledge  as  to 
the  original  habitat  of  Icerya  purchaM  outside  of  Australia,  so  that  I  am  rather 
confirmed  in  my  first  conclusion  that  it  is  an  Australian  species,  thougli  I  shall  not 
be  surprised  if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  specimens  turn  up  from  Mau- 
ritius. Tliere  is  a  possibility  that  both  the  insects  occur  in  that  island,  but  all  things 
considered,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  purchasi  was  introduced  from  Australia  to 
AG  88 6 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Now  Zealand,  aiKi  to  California.  The  reasons  which  lead 
to  these  conclusions  are  afi  follows  ; 

First.  We  do  not  know  thntpurcJiabl  occurs  in  Mauritius,  Reunion,  or  any  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  wliile  we  do  know  that  it  occurs  in  bc^X'ral  parts  of  Australia. 

Second.  The  insect  made  its  first  appearance  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and 
C^ifomia  upon  plants  that  are  peculiarly  and  distinctively  Australian. 

Third.  Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  tlie  very  fact  that  the  species  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  abundant  or  injurious  in  South  Australia  ia  rather  an  argument 
for  than  against  its  being  an  indigene  thej*e  Any  one  who  has  studied  the  history 
of  insect  outbreaks  will  appreciate  this  point.     *    *    * 

The  figures  and  specimens  of  Icerya  sacchari  {seychellarum)  which 
we  have  been  able  to  exaiuino  and  critically  compare  with  J.  pv/r- 
chasi  are,  then,  as  follows  : 

1.  Bimoret's  figures  in  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Franco,  1875,  series  6,  Vol.V. 

1*1.  8,  Figs.  2,  2a,  2&  (adult  and  enlarged  antenna  of  adult  ana 
young). 

2.  Signoret's  type  specimens,  examined  by  us  in  Paris,  and  of  which 

we  brought  to  VVashington  four  f eniales,  with  eggs  and  young. 

3.  Another  oi  Signoret's  typo  specimens,  received  by  nim  from  Dr. 

leery  in  1874  (?)  and  sent  by  Signoret  to  Maskell  in  1878.  This 
was  sent  us  by  Maskell  in  1887. 

4.  Westwood's  figure  of  Dorthesia  scychellaruin,  \nOardeiiers*  Chron- 

idey  December  22,  1855,  p.  830  (shows  adult  from  above  and  be- 
low, enlarged,  and  natural  size  on  leaf ;  also  antenna  of  same 
still  more  enlarged). 

6.  Three  adult  females,  from  a  number  collected  on  sugar-cane  by 
Col.  Nicholas  Pike  in  Mauritius,  and  deposited  by  him  some 
twenty  years  ago  witli  Piolessor  Agassiz,  at  Cambridge;  sent 
to  us  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Hngt^n,  at  Colonel  Pike's  suggestion. 

6.  A  large  number  of  females  (twenty  or  more),  mainly  adults,  sent 
us  by  Mr.  D.  Morris,  of  the  Royal  Kew  Gardens,  to  whom  they 
were  sent  from  Rodri^iios  during  the  winter  of  1887-88. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to  decide 
the  question  satisfactorily,  and  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
that  icerya  pur  chasi ,  Maskr-ll,  is  a  perfectly  valid  species.  The  points 
of  difference  it  will  l)e  iinuocossary  to  detail,  as  this  conclusion  coin- 
cides with  that  stated  in  our  isso  report.  Some  words,  however, 
may  be  devoted  to  the  insects  mentioned  under  No.  6.  We  had  no- 
ticed on  several  occasions  during  tiie  last  year  or  two  newspaper  ao- 
coimts  of  the  damage  done  to  various  tre(\s  in  Mauritius,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  forests,  by  T^hat  was  called  ''  the  White  Scale  insect." 
We  suspected  that  this  might  ho  1.  j^nrchasi,  and  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  gentlemen  in  Mauritius  and  with  the  authorities 
of  the  Royal  Kew  Gardens.  Mr.  D.  Morris,  of  the  Kew  Gardens, 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaiidng  specimens  and  a  report  from  which  he 
briefed  the  facts  for  us  that  the  damage  was  done  at  Rodrigues,  a 
small  island  some  330  miles  east-northeast  of  Mauritius,  and  that 
many  trees  were  attacked.  '*  The  leaves,  ])ranches,  and  trunks  are 
white  with  insects.  They  are  cliicfly  found  on  the  leaves  along  the 
midrib,  but  also  largely  on  the  young  branches  and  on  the  trunks  of 
young  trees.  Their  size  varies  much  :  some  are  no  larger  than  a 
poppy  seed,  and  others  are  as  hi rge  as  a  French  kidney  bean  split  in 
two.  Mr.  Morris  also  quoti.s  for  us,  from  the  Report  on  the  Forest 
and  Crown  Lands  of  Rodiviguc^s,  for  the  year  188G,  the  following, 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  s.'mie  inseet  :  ^*  Many  trees  which  were 
already  in  a  bad  condition,  owing  to  tlie  prevalence  of  the  Coche- 
nille  or  Pou  Blanc  have  died  since.     It  was  expected  that  some  good 
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would  come  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  cyclone  of  the  16th  of  April, 
1886,     *     *     *     but  the  insects  are  now  as  numerous  as  ever." 

The  fine  specimens  (in  alcohol)  sent  us  by  Mr.  Morris  show  that  the 
Bodri^ues  Pou  Blanc  is  undoubtedly  J.  saccharic  and  this  determina- 
tion is  very  interesting  as  indicating,  in  connection  with  the  other 
facts,  that  the  species  is  as  polyphagous  and  destructive  as  J.  purcluxsi. 
The  fact  that  this  destructive  species  turns  out  to  be  ^ocoAart  and 
not  ^rehasi  adds  one  more  slight  proof  to  our  conclusion  that  the 
original  home  of  the  latter  is  Australia,  for  the  evidence  is  still  nega- 
tive as  to  the  existence  of  purchasi  in  any  of  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  whereas  we  had  inferred  from  the  newspaper  accounts 
that  the  Rodrigues  insect  might  prove  to  be  purchast.     The  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Koebele  in  Australia  in  his  studies  of  the  parasites  of 
the  Bluted  Scale  is  also  confirmatory,  as  he  finds  the  insect  widely 
spread  over  the  country,. but  in  almost  all  oases  comparatively 
hMToless  owing  to  the  numerous  natural  enemies  which  it  has  there. 
From  all  of  the  facts  gathered  up  to  thepresent  time  we  are  there* 
fore  still  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Fluted  Scale  belonjB^  to  the 
Australian  fauna. 

ADDITIONAL  FACTS  ON  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

First  appbaranck  in  Cape  Colony. — In  our  1886  article  we  led 
to  the  inference  that  the  Fluted  Scale  made  its  first  appearance  at 
the  Cape  in  1873,  from  our  quotation  from  the  report  of  tne  Govern- 
ment commission  published  in  1877.  We  have  since  found  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle  for  March  21,  1874,  which  would 
seem  u)  place  the  date  a  trifle  earlier. 

"Pror.  TMselton  Dyer  exhibited  a  specimen  of  an  Acacia  with  a 
curious  white  balaniform  exudation  of  insect  origin.  In  explana* 
tion  of  it,  he  read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
McGibbon  to  Dr.  Hooker,  dated  Januaiy  6,  1874 : 

I  have  taken  leave  to  inclose  in  the  box,  along  with  the  seeds,  a  small  box  of  ith 
nets,  which  I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enougli  to  give  me  some  information  aneat. 
This  pest  has  only  made  an  ap{)oaranco  within  the  last  two  years,  and  appeared  first 
on  a  specimen  of  Acacia  inelauoxylan.  It  sprciuls  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Species 
of  Acacia  of  Auiitralian  tj\)C8  are  its  preference  ;  indeed,  the  insect  is  not  found  on 
any  native  plant.  Coccolobas  plntydadon  and  Pittosporum  tobira  are  covered  with 
it  How  shall  I  get  rid  of  it  ?  Perliaps  some  of  your  learned  in  these  matters  would 
issist  me.    It  is  quite  a  new  iniliction  to  the  Cape. 

'*  Professor  Westwood  stated  that  the  insect  upon  the  Acacia  waB 
quite  new  to  him,  and  was  closely  allied  to  the  Cionops  oaiaphrdotuaf 
a  rather  rare  British  insect,  allied  to  the  Coccidse;  the  specimens  were 
females,  which  had  emitted  amass  of  waxy  matter  striated  in  ridges ; 
the  waxen  mass  was  in  many  places  covered  with  minute  larvaa, 
differing  in  form  from  the  ordinary  larvae  of  the  CoccidsB." 

In  California. — In  considering  the  infested  districts  of  California 
we  have  included  Anaheim,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Matthew 
Cooke.  Mr.  Cooke's  words  regarding  this  locality  were  as  follows  : 
"Anaheim,  No.  8  on  map,  27  miles  south  by  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
Local. "  We  have  recently  learned  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Ryan,  of  Anaheim 
(December  26,  1888),  that  at  the  present  time  this  statement  is  un- 
warranted.    He  writes  us  in  these  words  : 

I  am  no^;i^  much  interested  in  keeping  that  pest  (Icerya)  out  of  this  district.  * 
*  *  Icerya  does  not  now  exist  in  Anaheim  or  the  surrounding  country  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  have  had  two  cases  reported,  but  one  was  not  authentic,  and  the  other  oo- 
carred  within  six  months  and  received  some  vigorous  treatment  at  my  hands. 

In  Australia. — We  anticipate  some  exact  facts  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pest  in  Australia  as  one  of  the  results  of  sending  Mr. 
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Koebele  to  that  part  of  the  world,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand  and  will  be  separately  published. 

In  Mexico. — At  the  time  of  writing  our  last  letter  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Icerya  in  Mexico.  In  January,  1888,  how- 
ever, we  learned  from  Mr.  Koebele  that  he  had  received  a  number  of 
specimens  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Klee,  by  a  German  gentleman 
named  WoUeb,  from  Hermosillo.  Mr.  Koebele  wrote  for  further  spec- 
imens and  received  about  thirty  from  Mr.  Wolleb,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  some  three  years  ago  they  were  very  abundant  on  the  trees 
in  the  public  square  at  Hermosillo.  The  year  following  they  en- 
tirely disappeared.  In  1887  they  re-appeared,  and  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing they  were  numerous  again. 

IN  New  Zealand. — We  learn  both  by  correspondence  with  Mr. 
R.  Allen  Wight,  of  Paeroa,  Thames,  Auckland,  JN'ew  Zealand,  and 
from  his  articles  in  the  New  Zealand  Farmer ,  over  the  the  pseudonym 
of  **  Komata,"  that  of  late  the  Icerya  has  been  decreasing  m  these  isl- 
ands. At  Newmarket  the  insect  has  entirely  disappeared;  at  Auck- 
land it  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the  decrease  for  eighteen  months 
Erior  to  October,  1888.  A  correspondent  at  Hawke's  Bay  informed 
im  that  while  the  scale  used  to  be  very  bad  in  that  district  upon 
acacias,  roses,  apples,  English  gooseberries,  furze,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees,  the  decrease  is  at  present  most  marked.  From  Napier  and  Nel- 
son practically  the  same  state  of  affairs  is  reported,  in  the  great 
orange-growing  district  of  New  Zealand,  Whangerei,  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Wight  that  the  fruit-growers  are  a  most  energetic  race  ;  that 
they  have  established  a  vigilance  committee ;  and  that  three  separate 
times  the  Icerya  has  maae  its  appearance  only  to  be  thoroughly 
stamped  out.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  tree  upon  which  the 
insect  was  found  was  cut  down  and  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  by  fire. 

Altogether  the  outlook  from  this  part  of  the  ^lobe  is  not  discourag- 
ing, although  Mr.  Wight  justly  bemoans  the  indifference  of  the  lo- 
cal government.  He  has  been  unable,  through  correspondence,  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  decrease,  but  feels  sure  it  must  be  because 
of  the  work  of  certain  as  yet  undiscovered  parasites. 

ADDITIONAL  FOOD   PLANTS. 

In  California. — As  supplementary  to  the  lists  of  food  plants 
given  in  our  1886  report,  we  may  indicate  the  following,  on  all  of 
which  have  been  found  adult  females  of  the  Fluted  Scale  with  egg- 
masses,  indicating  that  they  had  actually  sustained  themselves  and 
flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  plant.  Moreover,  none  of  them  were 
growing  immediately  under  infested  trees.  All  are  presented  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Coquillett  : 

Pittosporum  tobira,  many  scales. 
MyosjMjmm  sp. ,  very  many. 
Anona  cheirimoya,  many. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  few. 
Prosopis  sp. ,  very  many. 
Tamarix  gallica,  few. 
Plumbago  capensis,  few. 
Tecoma  jasnimoides,  few. 
Cassia  grand iflora,  few. 
Spiraea  sp. ,  many. 
Gladiolus  sp. ,  few. 
Populus  dilatata,  few. 
Humulus,  manv. 
Rubus  (Raspberry),  few. 
Carya  (Pecan),  very  many. 


Salvia  fulgens,  few. 
Baccharis  viminalis,  very  many. 
Nepeta  sp. .  many. 
SoUdago  califomica,  many. 
Chrysopsis  villosus,  few, 
Sonchus  oleraceus,  few. 
Plan ta go  sp.,  few. 
Amaranthus  retroflexus,  many. 
Ambrosia  psilostachya,  many. 
Bidens  pilosa,  few. 
Xanthium  sp.,  few. 
Solanum  dou^;]a.sii,  many. 
Polygonum  pt  nsicaria,  many, 
Quercus  douglasii,  few, 
Ficus  macrophylla,  very  many. 
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NATURAL  ENEMIES. 

In  California. — Predaceous  Insects. — The  principal  additional 
not^  on  the  California  predaceous  insect  enemies  of  the  Fluted  Scale 
which  we  have  to  present  are  si^ecitic  determinations  of  the  three 
species  of  true  bugs  mentioned  upon  page  487  of  our  1886  report  by 
generic  names  only.  Mr.  Uhler  nas  kindly  given  these  insects  fur- 
ther study,  and  ^ites  us  that  the  PiezostAhus  sp.  is  Renter's  Piez- 
ostethus  californicus  (Plate  X,  fig.  4),  which  ranges  from  Michigan  to 
the  lower  part  of  California.  The  Lyciocoris  is  Lyctocoris  fitchii 
(Plate  X,  fig.  5),  also  of  Renter,  a  synonym  of  the  ola  L.  campestris 
of  Fabricius,  a  species  which  occurs  in  the  United  States  from  New 
York  to  Texas,  and  is  also  found  in  Western  Asia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  third  species,  referred  to  in  our  former  report  as  Beosus  sp. ,  is 
now  determined  by  Mr.  Uhler  as  Eremocoris  tropicus  Distant  (relate 
X,  fig.  6),  previously  found  only  in  Central  America. 

In  1887  Mr.  Koebele  sent  us  specimens  of  a  Chrysopa,  of  which  he 
had  observed  the  larvae  preying  industriously  upon  the  adult  females 
of  Icerya  and  their  egg-sacks.  We  are  unable  to  determine  this 
Golden-eyed  Lace-wing  fiy,  and  upon  consulting  Dr.  Hagen,  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  authority  upon  tlie  order  to  which  it  belongs,  he  informs 
us  that  he  is  not  prepared  either  to  determine  or  to  describe  it,  as 
rince  the  disheartening  loss  of  his  collection  of  Hemerobiidse  many 
years  ago  he  has  done  no  work  upon  this  particular  genus.  This  in- 
sect, from  Mr.  Koebele's  account,  seems  to  be  an  important  enemy 
of  the  Fluted  Scale.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  very  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  parasites.  Mr.  Koebele  has  reared  from  its  cocoons  two 
species  of  Chalcid  parasites,  one  a  species  of  Pteromalus,  and  the  other 
a  species  of  Perilampus.  He  has  also  reared  from  the  cocoons  an 
Ichnemnonid  of  the  genus  Hemiteles,  which  will  probably  prove  to  be 
a  secondary  parasite,  preying  upon  tlie  Perilampus.  Mr.  Coquillett 
has  also  reared  the  Pteromalus  and  the  Perilampus,  and,  iii  addition, 
a  Tetrastichus,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  secondary  parasite.  More- 
over, he  has  also  found  that  IsocJromus  icerycz,  described  in  the  1886 
report  as  a  parasite  of  the  Flut(3d  Scale,  is  a  parasite  of  this  Chry- 
sopa,  and  this  observation  will  be  further  considered  under  the  head 
of  the  parasites  of  the  Icerya. 

We  briefly  referred  on  page  487  to  the  occurrence  of  a  mite  at  Los 
Angeles  which  destroys  the  :5cales.  We  have  since  received  speci- 
mens, and  have  given  it  some  study.  We  have  found  two  species 
among  the  material  sent  us.  One  is  a  Gamasus,  near  exilis,  Berlese, 
and  the  other  is  a  species  of  Scirus,  a  genus  the  species  of  which  re- 
semble Gamasus  in  habits. 

The  common  Lady-bird  of  the  Cactus  {Chilocorus  cacti,  Linn.),  a 
common  enemy  of  the  larger  scale  insects  in  California,  has  been  on 
several  occasions  observed  to  feed  on  the  Fluted  Scale  in  that  State, 
and  is  unquestionably  an  important  enemy  of  the  scale.  It  is  figured 
in  all  stages  at  Plate  XI,  fig.  1. 

True  Parasites, — In  our  1886  report  we  recorded  but  one  parasite 
of  the  Fluted  Scale,  viz,  Isodromus  icerijce,  Howard.  Tlds  was  reared 
from  adult  females  of  Icerya  received  November  10,  1886,  from  Los 
Angeles.  Observations  have  since  been  made,  however,  which  show 
that  this  parasite  also  infests  the  cocoons  of  theChrysopa  previously 
mentionea,  and  render  doubtful  even  the  seemingly  positive  observa- 
tions upon  which  we  recorded  it  as  an  Icerya  parasite.  Mr.  Coquil- 
ktt  writes  concerning  it  as  follows :  ''I  have  never  bred  this  Bpeciea 
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from  the  Icerya,  but  have  obtained  four  specimens  from  cocoons  of 
a  lace- winged  fly  (Chrysopa) :  two  of  these  issued  August  5,  and  two 
October  18,  1888.  The  two  latter  issued  from  a  single  cocoon  spun 
by  a  Chrysopa  larva  September  23.  They  made  their  exit  through 
an  irregular  nole  in  one  end  of  the  cocoon.  After  they  had  issuea  I 
examined  the  interior  of  the  cocoon  and  found  only  the  shriveled 
remains  of  the  Chrysopa  larva  and  the  cast-ofif  skins  of  the  parasites. 
There  were  no  traces  oi  parasites  of  the  Chrysopa,  and  I  believe  that 
it  attacks  the  Icerya  only  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  its  usual  prey.'* 
Mr.  CoauiUett  is  probably  correct  in  this  conclusion,  as  we  have  since 
found  tiiat  another  species  of  this  same  genus  Isodromus  attacks  the 
cocoons  of  &  Chrysopa  which  occurs  on  the  grounds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  A^culture  at  Washington. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Some  Recent  Entomological  Matters  of  In- 
temational  Concern,"  published  in  the  November  (1888)  number  of 
Insect  Life  (Vol.  I,  No.  5),  we  have  given  a  list  of  the  parasites  found 
to  attack  Icerya  in  California  up  to  that  date.  They  were,  aside 
from  the  Isodromus  just  mentioned,  Coccophaqtis  n,  sp.,  Entedon  n. 
sp.,  Alxxptusiceryobxi.  sp.,  Thoron  n.  sp.,  and  ^oniozu^  n.  sp.  Since 
tnen  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  list  a  new  species  of 
the  genus  Encyrtus,  and  a  closer  study- of  the  facts  has  led  us  to  omit 
the  Goniozus,  as  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  not  a  i)arasite  of  IceryiL 
but  of  the  predaceousLepidopteron  (Blastobasis  iceryoeellar^  described 
in  our  last  report.  The  other  species  may  be  known  as  Entedon 
eofuiUetHi  Riley  (Plate  X,  fig.  1),  Alaptus  iceryce.  Riley  (Plate  XII, 
fig.  3),  CoocopJiagus  colifomic\is  Howard  (Plate  XI,  fig.  3),  Thoron 
}acus  Howard  (Plate  X,  fig.  3),  and  Encyrtus  dtibius  Howard 
*l»te  XI,  fig,  1),  and  will  be  described  in  the  columns  of  Insect 

XW  all. 

In  South  Africa. — Predaceotis  Insects, — The  most  imjwrtant  of 
the  insect  enemies  of  the  Fluted  Sc^ale  in  South  Africa  appears  to  be 
tike  littie  Lady-bird  beetle  mentioned  in  our  1886  report  as  Bodolia 
ioery(B,  It  was  originally  sent  to  Miss  Ormerod,  in  England,  by  Mr. 
S.  D.  Bairstow,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony,  and  Miss  Ormerod 
has  kindly  sent  us  a  si^ecimen,  from  which  our  figure  was  drawn. 
In  a  pamphlet  entitled  *' Notes  on  the  Australian  Bug  (Icerya  pur- 
chast)  in  South  Africa,"  publisli(3d  by  Miss  Ormerod  in  1887,  the 
author  quotes  quite  a  glowing  account  of  tlie  work  of  this  insect 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bairstow.  She  also  in  this  paper  prints  the 
oririnal  description  of  the  species,  of  which  Mr.  O.  E.  Janson  is  the 
wathor.  Both  as  larva  and  adult  this  lady-bird  is  an  active  feeder 
upon  the  eggs,  young,  and  full-grown  females  of  Icerya.  Mr.  Trimen, 
or  the  South  African  Museum,  has  also  received  accounts  of  the  ben- 
eficial work  of  this  beetle  from  a  correspondent,  Sir  Thomas  Scan- 
Ian,  of  Cradock. 

Principally  from  the  account  of  this  beetle  given  by  Miss  Ormerod 
in  her  pamphlet,  the  New  Zealand  people  made  a  successful  effort 
last  year  and  introduced  living  specimens  into  New  Zealand.  There 
is  now  at  Nelson,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wight,  a  colony  of 
150  or  more,  and  all  are  thriving  excieedingly  well.  The  beetle  itself 
is  about  S""""  long  and  of  a  dull  l)lack  color,  with  a  single  i-ed  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  win^-covers.  The  underside  of  the  body  and  the  legs 
are  red-brown,  while  the  whole  upjjor  surface  appears  somewhat 
dusty  or  powdered,  from  the  dense  short,  pubescence  with  which  it 
is  covered.     Figure  8,  Plate  X,  will  enal)le  its  recognition. 

Another  beetle  which  appears  to  be  almost  an  equally  important 
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enemy  of  the  Icerya  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Trimen  in  an  article  in  the 
Ccme  Argv^  (Cape  Town,  Soutli  Africa),  of  December  28,  1887. 

It  was  brought  to  his  notice  by  Mr.  George  Kex,  of  Knysna.     This 
is  one  of  the  Soldier-beetles,  and  was  determined  by  Mr.  Peringuey 
as  TelephonLs  circumdatus.     It  is  described  as  a  narrow,  elongate  in- 
sect with  thread-like  antennae  and  rather  long,  slender  legs;  the  head 
and  front  joint  of  the  thorax  are  small  in  prox>orti6n  to  the  rest  of 
the  body;  it  is  of  a  soft  consistency  throughout,  and  the  long,  narrow 
wing-covers  are  very  thin;  the  color  above  is  dull  gray, -sometimes 
irith  a  dark-gray  stripe  doAvn  the  middle  of  each  wing  cover ;  the 
head  is  blc^ckish  and  the  under  side  of  the  body  is  dark  grav.     It 
measures  from  6  to  ^""'^  in  length.     According  to  Mr.  Rex,  this  oeetle 
was  first  noticed  at  Knysna  during  1885,  and  attacked  the  Icerya  on 
some  orange  trees  with  such  effect  that  tliey  soon  cleared  them.     Dur- 
ing 1887  the  beetles  were  much  more  numerous  and  nearly  cleared 
the  scales  from  some  acacias  which  a  month  before  were  literally 
covered  with  the  pest.     The  larva  of  tlie  V)eetle  was  not  noticed,  and 
when  the  beetles  themselves  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of 
destruction,  their  method  of  work  was  to  tear  open  the  white  scales 
and  devour  the  eggs. 

In  New  Zealand. — Predaceous  Insects, — Beyond  the  specimens  of 
RodoUa  icerycB  introduced  into  New  Zealand  we  have  no  definite  in- 
formation concerning  the  insect  enemies  of  tlie  Fluted  Scale  in  that 
colony.  Mr.  Wight  has  industriously  corresponded  with  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  have  informed  him  that  the  sac  was  being  destroyed 
in  their  respective  localities  by  certain  insects,  but  so  far  we  can  learn 
of  no  authoritative  si)ecimens  haviji.i;-  been  received  and  determined 
np  to  the  present  time.  ConcerninL!;  t  lu^  introduction  of  the  Rodolia, 
we  quote  a  detailed  ac^'ount  from  tlio  OA/f/o  Witness  of  February  3, 
1888,  since  reprinted  in  Insect  Life  fr)r  Felu'uary,  1889: 

An  intereetiiig  exi)eriintiit  is  iK'ingconuuct*  J  at  N^l.^on  in  the  way  of  acclimatiza- 
tion. It  appears  that  some  of  llie  fniost  tivts  in  rnid  nhout  Nelson  have  been  de- 
rtroved  by  tne  Wabble  Blight,  or  AuBti*;i]irni  ?>u£:.  Mr.  Tinline,  while  at  Capo  Town, 
read  there  a  pamphlet  by  Miss  Ormeroil,  the  eiitom<>lo;4ist,  entitled  "Notes  on  the 
Australian  Bug  {Lpurchasi)  in  Soutli  Afiica,"  whicii  staleil  tluit  the  >2p-ub8  of  acocci- 
oeQid,  or  lady-oird,  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Bair^^tow  lo  do  much  gotxi  by  destroy- 
fflg  the  young  Australian  bugs  just  at  hatcliing  time  within  the  sac  of  the  female. 
Of  these  Mr  bairstow  says: 

"  The  Coccinella  is  by  far  our  lx?Ht  fri<Mid.  It  is  proving  a  |>erfect  godsend  in  de- 
itroying  the  perfect  young  in  nidus  of  tlie  female  'bug.'  The  larva  biu-ies  itself  in 
the  gravid  female  and  completely  destroys  lier  progeny,  the  dead  carciiss  falling  to 
the  ground  ;  and  it  eats  the  '  bug  not  oidy  wlicn  it  (Ihc  CVK'cinella)  is  young,  but 
when  it  has  developed  to  beetle  condition/'  !Mr.  Tinline  accordinglv  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Cape  Town,  a9king  him  to  procure  8«)nie  of  the  lady-birds,  whicli  he  did,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  little  beetles  were  caught,  put  into  a  bottle  with  a 
»ood  supply  of  the  **  bugs"  to  fe<3d  uinm,  and  shipped  on  board  of  the  Tongariro. 
Onarrivad  in  New  Zealand  (imssago  twenty  to  twenty-two  days,  steamer)  it  was  found 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  th«'m  were  alive  Und  h.  althy.  A  few  were  given 
to  Mr.  Maskell  in  Wellington,  and  the  reTnaindor  l)roii;^ht  on  to  Nelson.  Mr.  Mas- 
kell'g  advice  was  to  select  some  sninll  shrub  infested  with  the  blight,  cover  it  care- 
fully with  muslin,  and  then  tiu-n  the  lady-birds  into  this  cage.  A  voung  lemon  tree, 
to  which  the  bug  is  pajing  great  attention,  was  selected  in  i\Ir.  Sharp's  garden  for 
the  purpose,  and  there  the  little  colony  of  lady-l>irds  is  to  all  appearances  thriving. 

In  Mexico. — Predaceons  Inserts. — Among  tlie  Hermosillo  speci- 
mens of  Icerya  mentioned  in  a  previous  parairruplu  Mr.  Koebele  fonnd 
a  number  of  puparia  of  a  snuill  fly  wliicli,  wlien  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington, proved  to  be  those  of  a  sx)ecies  of  Pliora.  Although  the  flies 
of  this  genus  are  nornoally  scaveni^ers,  and  seldom  if  ever  to  be  con- 
sidered as  true  parasites,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this 
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Mexican  species  is  of  assistance  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
Fluted  Scale.  Mr.  Koebele  secured  from  Hermosillo  a  lot  of  about 
fifty  female  scales  with  egg-masses.  Although  some  of  the  scales 
were  still  living  and  remained  alive  in  his  possession  for  some  time, 
not  a  single  young  hatched  from  the  whole  lot.  Empty  puparia  of 
the  Phora  were  found  in  all  of  them,  five  within  a  single  egg-mass. 
Specimens  which  he  sent  to  us  at  Washington  show  that  the  egg-sac 
is  perfectly  empty,  and  that  the  body  of  the  mother  scale  was  partly 
devoured.  Later,  thirty  more  adult  females  of  Icerya  were  received 
from  Hermosillo.  All  except  six  were  living,  while  the  dead  ones 
had  eggs  as  well  as  young  in  their  egg-sacs.  Twelve  puparia  of  the 
Phora  were  found  among  them.  Th^  adult  flies  were  bred  and  fed 
for  some  tim^  upon  slices  of  apple,  but  Mr.  Koebele  was  unable  to 
induce  them  to  oviposit,  although  he  kept  the  adults  alive  for  nearly 
a  month. 

Mr.  Koebele  also  received  in  his  last  lot  of  Hermosillo  specimens  an 
adult  Lady-bird,  which,  from  his  description,  seems  to  have  been  a 
small  specimen  of  Chilocorus  cacti.  Upon  opening  the  box  Mr. 
Koebele  saw  it  seize  a  newly  hatched  scale  and  aevour  it;  then  it  ate 
a  large  scale,  and  finished  up  with  a  Phora  puparium. 

In  Australia. — Predaceovs  Insects. — We  have  received  from 
Australia  two  insects  which  prey  unon  Icerya,  both  of  which  are 
voracious  and  do  good  work,  and  botn  of  which  have  been  imported 
to  this  country.  The  first  of  these  is  a  Chrysopa,  very  similar  to  the 
one  found  in  California.  It  will  be  left  unnamed  and  undescribed 
for  the  same  reason  mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  California 
Natural  Enemies.  The  second  is  a  Lady-bird,  which  is  shown  at 
fig.  7,  Plate  X.  It  is  about  2.5  or  3"^  in  length,  slightly  longer  than 
broad,  with  the  wing-covers  of  a  dull-red  color  with  blacK  spots, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  thorax  is  black,  and  the  whole  dorsal 
surface  is  covered  with  white  pubescence.  The  underside  of  the 
insect  is  also  reddish,  and  the  legs  are  black  with  a  reddish  tinge 
toward  tips.  We  must  leave  its  determination  to  future  correspond- 
ence with  European  specialists. 

True  Parasites. — The  only  time  parasite  of  the  Fluted  Scale  yet 
found  in  Australia  is  the  now  well-known  Lestophoiius  icenm  Will- 
iston,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Adelaide,  and  by  him  sent 
in  small  numbers  to  this  country.  It  is  a  small  two-winged  fly,  a 
little  over  1°"°*  long  and  of  a  deep  shining  blue  and  green  color.  The 
fly  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  body  of  the  scale-insect.  The  larv89  live 
within  the  body  of  their  host,  a  large  number  in  one  female  Icerya, 
and  upon  reaching  full  growth  issue  through  small  holes.  As  many 
as  eleven  of  the  flies  have  been  seen  to  emerge  from*  one  female  Icerya. 
The  insect  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Crawford  in  188G.  He  was  study- 
ing a  colony  of  Icerya  in  his  garden,  and  every  individual  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  parasite.  He  sent  specimens  to  Miss  Ormerod  in 
December,  1886,  and  wrote  to  us  about  it  in  February,  1887.  Miss 
Ormerod  forwarded  some  of  the  specimens  received  by  her  to  us,  but 
they  were  badly  damaged,  and  it  was  not  until  the  early  summer  of 
1888  that  we  received  perfect  specimens  fit  for  description,  although 
Mr.  Crawford  had  meantime  written  us  several  letters  and  had  sent 
drawings  and  other  specimens.  The  complete  description  of  the  in- 
sect, with  the  figure  which  we  have  reproauced  upon  Plate  XI,  fig.  2, 
were  first  published  in  Insect  Life  for  July,  1888  (Vol.  I,  No.  1,  p. 
21).  The  genus  is  a  new  one,  and  the  insect  belongs  to  the  subfamily 
OsciniTue,  other  species  of  which  are  enemies  to  the  grain-grower. 
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The  Lestophonus  is  not  confined,  however,  to  Icerya.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford I'earea  the  same  parasite  from  a  large,  undescribed  Coccid  of 
the  genus  Monophloebus,  which  has  since  been  described  by  Mr. 
Maskell,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  as  Monophloebus  craivfordi. 
This  large  bark-louse  supports  a  greater  number  of  parasites  than 
does  the  Icerya,  and  in  one  specimen  seventeen  holes  have  been 
counted  from  which  the  Lestopnoni  emerged. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF    PARASITES  AND    PREDACEOUS  INSECTS  FROM 

AUSTRALIA. 

In  our  1886  report  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  laid  sopie  stress 
upon  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived  from  the  importation  of 
parasites  from  Australia  to  California,  basing  our  argument  upon 
the  fact  that  the  two  most  destructive  scales  in  California  were 
evidently  of  Australian  origin.  We  stated  that  there  was  no  way 
in  which  the  Department  could  more  advantageously  expend  $1,000 
than  by  sending  an  agent  to  Australia  to  study  the  parasites  of  the 
species  there,  and  to  secure  them  and  transport  them  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  statement  was  repeated  with  some  elaboration  in  our 
address  before  the  California  btate  Board  of  Horticulture,  at  River- 
side, in  April,  1887  (see  Bulletin  15  of  this  Division,  p.  25).  In 
February,  as  before  stated,  we  received  word  from  Mr  Crawford,  of 
Adelaide,  of  the  important  Dipterous  parasite,  and  mentioned  its 
occurrence  in  our  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  June  11, 1887, 
on  the  Origin  of  Jcerya. 

We  were  absent  in  Europe  during  the  summer  of  1887,  and  during 
that  time  specimens  were  received  at  Washington  from  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ;  and  Mr.  Howard,  in  obedience  to  our  expressed  wish,  wrote 
requesting  him  to  endeavor  to  send  living  specimens  to  Mr.  Coquil- 
lett,  in  Los  Angeles,  in  order  to  attempt  to  acclimate  the  species. 
Meantime,  and  subsequent  to  our  reprint  of  Mr.  Crawford's  letter  in 
the  Poci*^  Rural  Press  of  June  11,  as  we  have  since  learned,  Mr. 
Klee,  of  California,  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Crawford  for  specimens.  In 
response  to  these  requests  Mr.  Crawford  very  generously  devoted 
considerable  time  andT  trouble  to  the  matter,  and  was  able  to  secure 
through  his  personal  efforts  a  number  of  infested  specimens  of  both 
Icerya  and  Monophloebus,  which  were  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Coquil- 
lett  and  Kllee.  Tne  specimens  which  came  to  Mr.  Klee  were  by  him 
turned  over  to  our  other  California  agent,  Mr.  Koebele,  and  both 
Mr.  Coquillett  and  Mr.  Koebele  endeavored  to  isolate  the  infested 
Austrahan  scales  under  covered  orange  trees  infested  with  Icerya, 
In  both  cases  a  few  specimens  of  the  Lestophonus  issued  under  cover, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  no  evidence  of  oviposition 
or  propagation  by  these  confined  individuals  has  been  observed. 

It  was  evident  that  experiments  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  this  would 
have  by  no  means  the  same  chance  for  success  that  an  importation 
conducted  upon  a  very  much  larger  scale  would  have,  and  we  en- 
deavored to  find  some  means  of  securing  the  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  an  agent  to  Australia.  A  clause  in  the  bill  appropriating 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prohibited  the  payment  of  trav- 
eling exx>enses  outside  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time 
as  though  there  could  be  no  method  of  bringing  about  the  desired 
results  except  by  popular  subscription  among  the  orange-growers  of 
Calif omia,  and  such  a  movement  was  in  fact  started.  Meantime  res- 
olutions were  passed  by  various  organizations  of  horticulturists  in 
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California  requesting  the  California  representatives  in  Congress  to 
endeavor  to  secure  legislation  here  which  would  enable  the  sending 
of  an  agent  at  Government  expense,  and  a  strong  effort  was  indeea 
made  in  this  direction,  principally  by  the  Hon.  C.  N.  Felton.  These 
efforts  were,  however,  unsuccessful  both  as  to  securing  a  specific  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  and  as  to  the  removal  of  the  restricting 
clause  respecting  foreign  travel  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  this  De- 
partment. Fortunately,  however,  through  tne  kindness  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  we  were  at  last  enabled  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result  through  the  fund  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  represen- 
tation of  this  country  at  tne  Melbourne  Exposition.  This  fund  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  exigency  of 
this  parasite  expedition  was  brought  to  his  attention  and  his  consent 
was  obtained  to  the  sending  of  an  agent  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  collecting  the  parasites  of  Icerya.  Accordingly  jWr. 
Albert  Koebele,  who  had  for  some  time  been  stationed  in  California, 
and  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  phases  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Fluted  Scale,  received  full  instructions  and  sailed  on 
the  steamer  of  August  20  for  Australia. 

It  is  almost  too  early  to  express  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Koebele's  mission.  That  he  has  been  most  industrious, 
and  that  he  has  been  successful  beyond  our  hopes  in  collecting  scale- 
insects  infested  by  the  Lestophonus,  may  be  stated  without  reserve. 
The  parasites  received  Have  oeen  carefully  handled  by  Mr.  Coquil- 
lett — ^many  of  them  reared  and  liberated.  They  are  at  work  and 
multiplying,  and  the  outlook  at  present  is  most  favorable. 

We  fully  expect  to  learn  of  the  increase  and  rapid  spread  of  this 
new  introduction  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  other  predaceous  species 
which  have  been  introduced,  and  to  find  that  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  the  orange  groves  of  southern  California  will  be  kept  measur- 
ably freed  of  tne  pernicious  Fluted  Scale  without  so  great  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  growers  or  so  great  expense  in  destroying  it. 
That  nature  will,  with  the  new  conditions  induced  by  these  impor- 
tations, come  to  the  I'elief  of  the  fiiiit-grower  and  that  this  interest- 
ing experiment  will  result  in  the  ultimate  saving  of  untold  millions 
to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  our  sincere  belief  which  we  hope 
to  live  to  see  verified.  Not  that  we  expect  the  Icerya  to  be  ever 
entirely  exterminated ;  but  it  will  be  kept  under  subjection  so  as  to 
be  comparatively  harmless,  as  it  is  in  its  native  country. 

Mr.  Koebele's  first  letter  describing  his  efforts  we  quote  in  full : 

So  far  m^  work  has  been  much  more  successful  than  I  expected.  I  not  only 
found  the  dipterous  paraeite  within  Icerya  in  large  numbers,  but  also  three  preda- 
ceous larvne  fee<ling  upon  the  eggs  of  Icerya.  One  of  these  is  a  Chrysopa  larva, 
which  I  first  discovered  in  numlJrs,  it  having  almost  destroyed  all  the  eg^  of  the 
infested  Icerya  at  Mannam,  28  miles  up  the  Murray  River  from  Murray  Bridge  Sta- 
tion, South  Australia ;  the  otliers  are  larvae  of  a  small  Coccinella.  I  have  collected 
and  sent  with  tliis  steamer,  Mariposa,  probably  10,000  IceryaB,  of  which  at  least  50 
per  cent,  are  infested  with  the  dipterous  larvre  and  pupa?.  Dr.  Schomburg,  director 
of  the  Botanical  Gkirdena  of  Adelaide,  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  Wardian  case,  in 
which  I  placed  three  young  orange  trees  and  nine  of  Pittosporum,  securely  packed 
down.  The  Iceryae  were  placed  in  this  on  sticks  of  orange  placed  in  earth,  so  the 
smaller,  half -grown  insects  can  easily  craw^l  up  on  the  fresh  plants,  and  tlie  fliee 
that  hatch  en  route  may  l)e  aV)le  to  £co  on  breeding.  Beside  these,  I  send  a  large  lot 
ill  tin  and  wooden  lK)xes,  chic^dy  takon  off  of  twic^s  ;  these  latter  I  have  placed  in 
ice-box.  so  that  none  will  be  able  to  Iiatch  during  the  voyage.  As  it  looks  now — for 
all  are  on  steamer  already — the  latter  exporiraont  will  be  the  beat  to  follow.  Not- 
withstanding the  care  and  labor  I  liave  spent  in  K^'ttiiig  this  case  here  iii  such  con- 
dition, I  fear  tlmt  the  packages  will  siitrer  greatly  through  the  handling  of  the 
steamer  hands.    However  it  may  be,  I  assure  you  that  succesri  will  attend  your 
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effort,  and  I  expect  to  land  several  thousands  of  flies  in  papa  state  with  every 
iteamer  landing  at  San  Francisco. 

In  regard  to  the  case  with  plants,  this  ia  a  bulky  tlmn^,  wei^hin^  240  pounds,  while 
the  same  niunber  of  scales  x>acked  in  boxes  would  make  only  a  few  pounds. 

The  most  difficult  matter  is  to  get  Iceryee  in  such  large  numbers.  As  yet  I  have 
foand  them  only  in  private  gardens,  but  I  know  of  sumcient  for  another  sending. 

On  coming  on  here  I  also  discovered  the  flies  within  IceryaB  in  Victoria,  and  am 
certain  that  they  will  be  found  all  over  Australia,  or  wherever  Icenra  is  present. 

They  are  not  only  parasitic  upon  Monophloebus  and  Icerya,  but,  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain, also  upon  Dac^lopius.  I  found  many  empty  puparia  within  dried-up  Dao- 
tylM>ii]a,  and  also  have  several  fresh  ones  at  Adelaide. 

Will  remain  in  New  South  Wales  for  about  a  week  or  so  and  make  a  careful  ez- 
amination  of  the  ground,  then  proceed  to  Victoria  in  seiut^h  of  Icerya,  but  will  be 
in  Addaide  in  time  to  make  up  a  larger  shipment. 

This  shipment  was  received  bv  Mr.  Coquillett,  at  Los  Angeles,  in 
the  best  or  conditions.  A  tent  nad  been  placed  around  an  orauge 
tree  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  parasites.  The  boxes  were 
t&ken  inside  the  tent  and  opened.  Within  a  few  day's  60  specimens 
of  Lestophonus  has  issued.  In  the  Wardian  case  of  living  plants 
were  found  living  Chrysopa  adults,  and  two  species  of  Coccinellid 
larraB,  and  also  manv  eggs  and  cocoons  of  Chrysopa.  The  Coccinel- 
lid larvsB  were  found  crawling  outside  the  case,  from  which  they  had 
emorffed  through  cracks  in  the  putty.  When  transferred  to  the  orange 
tree  they  attacked  the  first  Icerya  they  caught.  The  arrangement  for 
propagating  the  parasites  is  shown  at  Plate  VIII.  The  tree  under 
the  tent  is  abundantly  infested  with  Icerya,  and  the  parasites,  on  issu- 
ing, find  the  conditions  almost  perfectly  normal. 

The  December  steamer  from  Australia  brought  Mr.  Koebele's  sec- 
cmd  lot  of  Australian  parasites  of  the  Cottony  Cushion-scale.  Mr. 
Koebele  had  informed  us  by  letter  that  he  had  forwarded  in  this  lot 
at  least  12,000  healthy  living  parasites,  mostly  in  the  pupa  state,  and 
we  had  every  hope  tnat  they  would  arrive  in  as  good  shape  as  the 
first  lot.  We  were  much  disappointed,  therefore,  to  learn  rrom  Mr. 
Coquillett  that  the  shipment  reached  him  in  very  poor  condition  on 
December  9,  three  days  after  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Koebele  to  Mr.  Klee  which  came  on  the  same  steamer.  Mr.  Klee 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  boxes  from  the  custom-house,  and 
wrote  Mr.  Coquillett  that  **when  he  got  them  the  boxes  were  all 
broken  up  ana  had  evidently  been  repacked  since  Koebele  packed 
them  for  shipment."  When  Mr.  Coquulett  received  them  there  were 
eight  tin  ana  two  wooden  boxes;  ''all  of  the  tin  boxes  were  mashed 
flat  and  their  contents  were  very  moldy. "  There  was  in  them  only  one 
Kving  Lestophonus  and  one  or  its  parasites,  one  Coccinellid  beetle, 
and  a  Chrysopa  larva.  One  of  the  wooden  boxes  had  also  been 
broken  open.  Mr.  Klee,  writing  later,  explained  that  the  ice  in  the 
ioe-house,  in  which  the  boxes  were  confined,  had  fallen  upon  the 
packages  and  smashed  some  or  most  of  theuL  It  was  several  days 
before  he  could  obtain  them  from  the  steamer,  and  the  contents  of 
those  boxes  which  were  partly  open  were  covered  with  mold.  He 
revoked  and  forwarded  them  as  soon  as  he  could. 

The  accident  of  the  falling  ice  it  was,  perhaps,  impossible  to  avoid, 
although  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  steamer  hands  might  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  custom-house 
aathorities,  however,  was  no  accident,  and  we  at  once  took  steps  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  very  courteously 
issued  an  order  to  the  collector  of  tlie  port  at  San  Francisco  to  allow 
future  pack^es  to  enter  free  of  duties  and  charges,  and  to  forward 
them  unopened  and  without  unnecessary  delay  to  Mr.  Coquillett. 
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January  24  another  small  consignment  was  received  at  Los  Angeles 
from  Mr.  Koebele.  These  were  not  brought  over  on  ice,  and  the 
contents  of  the  boxes  were  in  good  condition,  not  being  moldy. 
There  were  about  50  living  Lestophojius  iceryce,  30  adults  and  18 
pupae  of  the  red  and  black  Coccinellid  previously  described,  and  28 
adults  and  20  larv89  of  another  species  of  Ladv-bird. 

On  January  24  careful  examination  of  the  Saluted  Scales  under  the 
experimental  tent  showed  one  female  Icerya,  whose  body  was  notice- 
ably swollen,  as  if  infested  by  Lestophonus  larvae.  As  only  two 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  nrst  introduction  of  the  Lestophonus 
into  the  tent,  it  was  then  too  soon  for  any  of  the  larvae  issuing  from 
eggs  laid  by  females  under  the  tent  to  have  completed  their  trans- 
formations. The  finding  of  this  single  female  is  a  very  encouraging 
sign. 

A  secondary  Parasite  found. — We  were  much  disappointed,  al- 
though not  surprised,  to  learn  from  Mr.  Koebele's  December  letter 
that  he  had  discovered  a  parasite  of  the  Lestophonus.  It  was  rather 
to  be  expected  that  the  primary  Dipterous  parasite  would  have  its 
enemies,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  discouraging  thing  to  learn  that 
there  really  was  one.  Mr.  Koebele  sent  a  series  of  pinned  specimens 
to  us  direct  from  Australia,-  and  Mr.  Coquillett  also  forwarded  a 
series  which  he  secured  from  Mr.  Koebele's  second  sending  of  the 
primary  parasites.  This  secondary  parasite  is  a  very  strange  form, 
and  is  illustrated  at  Plate  IX,  fi^.  2.  It  is  a  new  and  remarkable 
genus  of  the  peculiar  Chalcid  subfamily  Elasmince,  and  we  shall  de- 
scribe it  in  a  near  number  of  Insect  Life  under  the  name  Euryischia 
lestophoni,  by  which  name  it  may  now  be  called.  Mr.  Coquillett 
was  on  his  guard  against  this  parasite,  and  has  up  to  the  present 
time  exercised  such  care  that  not  one  has  escaped. 

REMEDIES. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  arrived  in  our  188G  report  are,  in  the 
main,  the  opinions  which  we  hold  to-day  relative  to  the  remedies  for 
Icerya.  We  still  have  the  same  distrust  of  strong  caustixj  remedies, 
and  still  hold  to  our  conclusions  respecting  the  value  of  the  washes, 
of  which  the  kerosene-soap  emulsion  is  the  base.  In  our  report  for 
1887  we  i^ublished  an  account  of  some  additional  ex]}eriments  by  Mr. 
Koebele,  in  which  the  principal  feature  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ad- 
dition of  arsenious  acid  in  one  form  or  another  to  kerosene  emulsi- 
fied with  resin  compound  is  of  value,  as  we  prophesied  in  our  River- 
side address  in  April,  1887.  Mr.  Coquillett,  under  instructions  from 
this  oflBce,  has  conducted  most  careful  and  extensive  experiments  with 
the  gas  treatment,  and  in  our  report  for  last  year  some  twenty  images 
are  devoted  to  his  report.  Wo  also  in  that  report  figure  three  styles 
of  tents  which  are  used  in  California  for  inclosing  trees  and  con- 
fining the  gas  used. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  he  conducted  further  experiments  in 
this  direction,  and  has  summarized  in  his  report  for  the  season,  which 
will  be  found  under  the  licad  of  *'  Reports  from  Agents,"  not  only 
his  own  experiments,  but  those  of  others,  and  has  given  us  a  good 
insight  into  the  present  status  of  the  gas  treatment.  It  seems  to  be 
coming  into  more  general  use,  and  is  gi\dng  fairly  good  satisfaction. 
A  company  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  Cul- 
ver fumigator,  figured  upon  Plate  IV  of  the  1887  report,  and  several 
private  individuals  are  rigging  up  f  umigators  of  their  own  planning. 
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The  making  of  one  of  these  tents  is,  however,  a  very  expensive  thing, 
and  the  application  of  gas  itself  is  also  costly.  In  fact,  we  see  no 
reason  for  revising  the  opinion  which  we  have  already  published  in 
the  December  number  of  Insect  Life,  that  thorough  and  persistent 
work  with  any  one  of -a  half  dozen  of  the  kerosene  and  resin  com- 
pounds will  prove  more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive  than  the  fum- 
igating process,  especially  on  young  trees  or  where  they  are  taken 
in  time.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Koebele  in  1886  and  1887 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  certain  of  these  washes  to  our  entire 
satisfaction,  and  we  fail  to  understand  the  general  discouragement 
among  many  of  the  orange-growers,  except  upon  the  ^ound  that 
our  previous  utterances  have  not  attracted  their  attention,  or  upon 
the  ground  that  such  experiments  as  they  have  made  have  not  been 
thorough,  or  have  been  made  under  disadvantages. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  state  that  we  have  been  in- 
formed from  California  correspondents  that  the  Culver-Keach  Fum- 
igating Company  is  claiming  the  patent  right  not  only  to  their  fum- 
igating tent  and  apparatus,  but  to  the  process  of  fumigation.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Patent  Office  that  no  such  patent  has  been  issued 
to  this  company,  and  that  the  so-called  Hatch  patent  having  expired 
no  patent  can  be  issued  for  this  process. 


THE    HOP    PLANT-LOUSE. 
(Phorodon  humvli  Schrank.) 

Order  Homopteba  ;  family  Aphidid^. 

[Plates  n,  m,  iv,  and  vn.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  summer  of  1883  we  were  first  able  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion personally  to  the  subject  of  insects  affecting  the  Hop,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  we  also  had  an  agent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  visit  the 
hop  yards  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herkimer,  Waterville,  and  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.  The  results  of  his  investigations  were  published  in^ul- 
letin  No.  4  of  this  Division,  and  his  report  deals  chiefly  with  hop  in- 
sects other  than  the  Phorodon,  although  this  species  received  some 
attention.  Mr.  Smith  was,  however,  unable  to  add  any  authoritative 
facts  on  some  of  the  more  interesting  points  yet  in  dispute,  especially 
that  of  hibernation  and  migration. 

The  testimony  on  this  point  was,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  time 
which  he  could  give  to  the  matter,  for  the  most  part  at  second  hand, 
t.  e.,  from  the  more  reliable  hop-growers  whom  he  could  consult,  and 
his  conclusions  drawn  therefrom,  as  subsequent  evidence  proved, 
were  misleading.  The  fact,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  definitely 
ascertain  the  winter  habitat  of  the  species  in  endeavors  to  find  it  in 
hop  yards  is  all  confirmatory  of  the  facts  subsequently  proved,  as  will 
herem  api)ear. 

During  the  summer  of  1886  this  insect  was  enormously  prevalent 
through  all  the  hop-growing  regions  of  New  York  and  W  isconsin. 
The  damage  was  very  great,  and  prices  of  hops  of  the  previous  year 
doubled  and  trebled.  American  hops  were  purchasea  in  England 
and  reshipped  to  America.  We  were  absent  in  Europe  at  the  time, 
but  immediately  upon  our  return  to  this  country  we  commenced  an 
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investigation,  which  was  actively  carried  on  through  the  season  of 
1887  and  resumed  again  in  the  spring  of  1888,  resulting  in  the  accu- 
rate establishment  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  facts  in  the  life  history  of 
this  insect  which  had  previously  been  in  dispute,  as  also  of  other 
species  which  affect  the  crop.  We  shall  publish  in  a  special  bulletin 
the  detailed  results  of  the  investigation,  and  present  here,  in  summa. 
rized  form,  the  facts  relating  to  tne  life  history  of  the  Hop  Phorodon 
only.  We  have  added  to  this  summary  a  report  by  one  oi  our  assist- 
ants, Mr.  W.  B.  Alwood,  on  remedies  to  be  used  against  the  insect 
and  based  on  the  experiments  which  we  had  planned,  and  which  he 
had  in  charge,  during  the  summer  of  1887  at  Kichfield  Springs. 

These  exx)eriments,  summarized  by  Mr.  Alwood,  were  made  only  in 
the  summer  upon  the  hop  plant ;  while,  as  will  appear  from  our  ac- 
count of  the  hf  e  round  of  the  insect,  it  can  be  attacked  under  more 
favorable  conditions  and  with  preventive  results  at  another  season 
and  in  another  place. 

REVIEW  OF   THE  LITERATURE. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  recorded  writings  on  the  Hop 
Aphis  is  an  article  by  J.  G.  Oiiih  (1752),  entitled  '^Betrachtungen 
uber  die  Neffen  im  firaute  und  die  kleiuen  Insekten,  welche  den 
Hopfen  verderben."  We  have  not  seen  the  article  in  question,  but 
give  it  on  the  authority  of  Hagen  (Biblioth.  Ent.,  p.  22). 

The  earliest  scientific  description  of  Aphis  (Phorodon)  hurauLi  oc- 
curs in  the  Fauna  Boica,  by  Franz  von  Paula  Schrank,  1801,  Vol.  II, 
p.  110,  where  the  following  characterization  is  given: 

Whitish-green,  iinicolorous;  two  little  horns  at  the  anterior  end;  antennae  at  base 
with  a  tooth. 

Aphis  hiunuli. 

Matntat :  On  the  underside  of  the  hop  leaves. 

Note. — ^The  honey-tubes  nearly  parallel,  a  Uttle  inwardly  inclined. 

This  is  the  mildew  of  the  hop;  in  fact  an  indication  that  the  plant  is  diseased, 
but  not  the  cause  of  the  di>sease.  * 

Kirby  and  Spence,  in  their  Introduction  to  Entomology,  fourth 
edition,  1822,  v  ol.  I,  j).  183,  refer  to  the  presence  of  the  Hop  Aphis  in 
South  England  in  1807,  and  more  particularly  to  the  very  groat  num- 
bers of  Coccinella  si^ecies,  the  larva  of  which  preys  on  the  insect  in 
question. 

An  article  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  London,  1836) 
discussing  methods  of  preventing  the  ravage  of  the  Hop-fly,  de- 
serves mention  only  to  point  out  the  siiip:ular  batch  of  errors  which 
it  contains.  Among  otliers,  he  supposed  that  the  flies  or  embryos 
passed  the  winter  on  the  poles,  and  hence  advised  the  use  of  new 

f)oles,  or  the  charring  of  old  ones  or  dipping  them  in  corrosive  sub- 
imate,  etc. 

In  1843,  J.  H.  Kaltenbach  (Monographie  der  Familien  der  Pflanzen- 
lause,  pp.  36,  37),  describes  the  wingless  and  winged  forms  of  Aphis 
humyJi,  and  he  states  that  the  species  appears  to  be  rare  on  otlier 
food  plants,  but  that  he  has  found  it  on  the  Sloe  {Pyrus  spinosa), 

*  Hopfen  B.,  1199.  Weisslichtgrtln,  einfarbig;  zwey  Hfirnercheu  am  Vorderende; 
die  FQhlliorner  am  Gnmde  mit  eineni  Zahne. 

Aphis  Humuli. 

Wohnort :  An  der  Untcrseite  Hopfenblatter. 

Anm. — Die  8afts}>itzen  fast  parallel,  ein  wenig  einwarts  geneigt. 

Dies  ist  der  Mchltliau  des  Hopfens;  in  der  That  eine  Anzeige,  dass  der  Stock 
Kruik  sey,  aber  nicht  die  Ursache  der  Krankheit. 
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Francis  Walker,  in  the  Zoologist  of  1846,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1461,  gives  a 
very  good  description  of  young  and  winged  females,  making  no  men- 
tion, however,  oi  the  frontal  tubercles.  He  states  that  the  aphides 
are  most  abundant  in  hot  seasons,  and  recommends  a  change  of  soil 
and  burning  of  poles  every  year. 

In  the  Annals  and  Magazme  of  Natural  History  for  1848,  Vol.  I, 
gecond  series,  pp.  372  and  373,  Mr.  Walker  published  a  very  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Mirations  of  Aphids,"  which 
seems  to  have  been  very  generally  overlooked  of  late.  In  this  ar- 
ticle Mr.  Walker  makes  the  statement  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Hop  Plant-louse  **  lives  permanently  and  aboriginally  on  the  Sloe, 
ana  the  hop  grounds  now  provide  it  with  a  plentiful  provision  in  the 
summer."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  its  abundance  upon  the  Hop  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  proximity  of  the  Sloe  to  the  hop  yards,  and  that 
mvestigations  should  be  made  on  the  abundance  of  the  sloes  in  the 
vicinity  of  hop  yards  and  the  length  of  flight  of  the  Hop-louse,  in 
order  that  in  time  all  sloes  may  be  romovea  sufficiently  far  from  the 
hop  yards  to  confine  the  lice  to  the  former  plant. 

Mr.  Walker*s  paper  attracted  some  attention  at  that  time,  as  is 
shown  by  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Mr.  William  Spence's  address  as 
president  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,  delivered  Jan- 
nary  22,  1849,  and  printed  in  part  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  for  April,  1841).  Mr.  Spence  spoke  of  Mr.  Walker's 
observations  in  a  eulogistic  manner,  and  anticipated  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  hop  yards  from  this  insect  as  a  result  of  the  discovery, 
stating  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  sloe  trees  in  the 
nmghborhood  of  a  hop  yard. 

R)th  Mr.  Walker's  communication  and  Mr.  Spence's  address  were 
known  to  Dr.  F.  Plomley,  who,  probably  as  a  result  of  these  com- 
mnnications,  made  cei^tam  original  observations  which  are  reported 
in  a  lecture  on  *'  Blights,  Aphids,  etc.,  including  th^  Hop-fly  and  its 
Ehieinies,"  delivered  before  the  Weald  of  Kent  Farmers  Club,  July 
4, 1849.  This  lecture  was  printed  in  the  Maidstone  Jotiryicd  of  July, 
1849,  and  we  have  recently  been  able  to  secure,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Richard  Cook,  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  rare  article.  Dr. 
Plomley  corroborated  Mr.  Walker  s  observations  and  actually  trans- 
ferred Aphids  from  the  Sloe  to  the  Hop  and  predicted  the  time  of  their 
appearance  upon  the  hop  vines.  He  objected  to  Mr.  Spence's  con- 
cfnsions,  however,  on  account  of  a  lack  q{  knowledge  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  flight  of  the  Aphids,  imagining  that  they  might  fly  very 
peat  distances.  He  also  supposes  that  other  species  of  Prunus  al- 
ued  to  the  Sloe  might  supply  winter  quarters.  An  extract  from  this 
lecture  is  published  in  Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  1855,  in 
an  article  on  the  Hop,  by  J.  M.  Paine,  and  from  this  source  Fitch 
(1865)  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Plomley's  observations. 

In  1857,  C.  L.  Koch  describes  and  figures  some  of  the  forms  and 
records  the  migration  of  the  Hop  Aphis  as  follows  :  "  Found  in  the 
last  days  of  May  on  the  young  shoots  and  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  of  Prunus  domestical  insitifia,  and  spinosa;  migrates  in 
Jnne  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  hops." 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  of  October  10,  1863,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Walsh  (Practical  Entomologist,  II,  p.  41),  contains  the  statement 
that  the  Hop  Aphis  made  its  first  appearance  in  Oneida  and  Madi- 
son Counties,  New  York,  in  the  year  1863. 

Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  in  his  Tenth  Report.  Insects  of  New  York,  1864, 
discusses  the  Hop  Aphis  at  some  length,  quoting  its  life  history  from 
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Paino's  article  in  Morton's  Cycloi)edia.  He  states  that  the  lice  made 
thoir  appearance  suddenly  two  years  previous  [1862  (?)1,*  explains 
the  honey  dew,  mentions  natural  enemies,  recommends  crushing 
by  hand,  syringing  with  soap-suds,  and  fumigating  with  tobacco 
smoke.     He,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  any  migration. 

In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  August  3,  1865,  Fitch  reproduces 
Plomley's  statements,  already  given,  and  observes  that  the  Aphis 
pruni-mahcdeb  has  been  proved  to  be  identical  with  humvli^  and  in- 
clines to  accept  the  migration  theory.  {Cf.  Lintner,  in  First  Re- 
port New  YorK  State  Entomologist.) 

In  the  Country  Qentleinan  of  April  27,  of  the  same  year  (again  on 
the  authority  of  Lintner),  Fitch,  in  an  article  on  the  Hop  Aphis, 
states  that  the  species  was  first  observed  in  America  two  years  be- 
fore (1863). 

A  number  of  newspaper  articles  of  minor  importance  appeared  in 
the  two  or  three  years  lollowing,  republishing  remedies  and  old  ac- 
counts of  habits,  but  adding  no  new  facts  to  the  life  history. 

F.  Walker,  in  the  Zoologist  (London),  second  series,  1868,  gives  a 
translation  of  Passerini's  systematic  arrangement  of  Aphidae,  and  on 
page  1053  gives  the  table  of  Phorodon,  including  Ph,  humyli.  In 
the  note  to  this  species,  Mr.  Walker  says  that  its  historv  is  still  in- 
complete ;  "  it  migrates  from  the  sloe  to  the  hop  and  dwells  there 
awhile  and  is  called  the  Hop-fly,  and  then  returns  to  the  sloe." 

Buckton,  1876,  Monograph  of  the  British  Aphides,  Vol.  I,  p.  73, 
reproduces  without  comment  Walker's  statement  regarding  the  mi- 
gration of  Ph,  humuliy  and  quotes  Walker  as  authority  for  the 
identity  of  Ph.  hximvli  with  Aphis  {Phorodon)  mahaleb.  He  gives 
Passerini's  dissenting  opinion,  nowever,  and  inclines  to  believe  that 
the  latter  species  is  only  a  variety  of  the  former.  The  apterous 
viviparous  lemale  and  the  winged  viviparous  female  of  Ph.  numtvli^ 
var.  mahaleb  (?),  are  described  on  pages  168,  169. 

Cyrus  Thomas,  Bull.  No.  2,  111.  State  Laboratory  of  Nat.  Hist., 
1878,  p.  9,  gives  a  diagnosis  of  the  ^enus  Phorodon,  and  simply 
catalogues  Ph.  humuli  with  Ph.  pruni-mahcdeb  as  a  synonym,  ada- 
ing,  *'  the  well-known  and  injurious  Aphis  of  the  Hop  vine ;  the  cause 
of  the  ^Blight.'" 

Again,  in  his  Third  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Illinois  (8th  in  series 
1879),  Thomas  gives  a  description  (p.  69)  of  Ph.  humuli  (quoting 
from  others  its  life  history  and  habit) ;  and  on  page  72  describes 
Ph.  humuli  var.  tnahaleb  and  refers  to  it  as  being  common  in  May 
and  June  on  the  Sloe.  In  the  description  of  both  forms  nothing 
whatever  is  said  of  the  migration  of  the  Hop-louse. 

In  1881  {Am.  Nat. ,  XV,  pp.  819, 820)  we  discussed  Lichtenstein's  com- 
munication on  the  migration  of  Aphids  from  one  plant  to  another, 
and  spoke  in  this  connection  of  Ph.  humuli. 

J.  Lichtenstein,  remarking  on  Buckton's  British  Aphides  in  the 
ErdomolocjisVs  Monthly  Magazine,  Sept.,  1883,  pp.  79,  81,  expresses 
his  astonishment  that  Buckton  did  n6t  try  to  follow  Ph.  humuli 
from  the  Plum  to  the  Hop,  and  states  that  he  has  succeeded  him- 
self in  transplanting  the  species  from  the  Plum  to  the  Hop.  Phoro- 
don mahaleb  he  considers  to  be  merely  a  different  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  Ph.  humuli. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  articles  published  on  the  subject,  and 
one  of  the  first  to  view  it  from  an  economic  side,  was  that  given  by 

*  Probably  1863,  as  the  report  was  not  published  till  1866. 
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Miss  Ormerod  in  her  report  for  the  year  1885  (London,  1885).  Miss 
Ormerod,  in  this  article,  which  is  printed  upon  pages  43  to  56  of  said 
report,  reviews  the  literature  and  devotes  much  space  to  the  consid- 
eration of  remedies,  and  concludes  that  the  insect  hibernates  at  the 
roots  of  the  Hop,  as  well  as  upon  Damson  and  Sloe,  and  that  the 
summer  attack  originates  both  from  wingless  females,  which  go  up 
from  the  ground,  and  from  winged  females,  which  fly  in  from  the 
other  trees.  Upon  this  belief  she  bases  certain  remedial  measures  in 
the  way  of  treating  the  ground  about  the  Hop  plants  in  the  late  fall 
for  the  destruction  of  those  individuals  which  hibernate  upon  the 
roots;  and  her  article  no  doubt  largelv  contributed  to  the  very  gen- 
eral wrong  impression.  Migs  Ormerod's  conclusions  were  not  founded 
upon  her  observation  of  Phorodon  hibernating  in  this  location,  but 
were  founded  upon  hearsay.  We  have  thus  commented  on  her  con- 
clusions in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Manchester,  September  3,  1887: 

"  So  far  as  her  own  careful  observations  are  concerned  they  fully 
accord  with  the  facts  here  set  forth;  but  on  the  authority  of  others, 
and  especially  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  C.  Whitehead,  wno  reported 
finding  young  lice  and  large  viviparous  females  on  hop  shoots  as 
early  as  March  29,  and  that  of  Mr.  A.  Ward,  who  experimented  with 
surface  dressings  near  Hereford,  Miss  Ormerod  concludes  that  attack 
on  the  Hop  begins  in  spring  from  wingless  females  which  come  up 
from  the  hop  hills,  and,  as  a  corollary,  that  dressings  to  prevent  sucn 
ascent  are  strongly  to  be  recommended. .  It  is  quite  within  the  range 
of  possibilitv,  and  what  is  known  of  aphid  life,  that  where  the  win- 
.  ters  are  mild,  with  scarcely  any  frost,  this  Phorodon  may  continue 
on  the  Hop  from  one  year  to  another  in  the  parthenogenetic  condition. 
If  such  is  ever  the  case  in  England  you  have  a  somewhat  different 
set  of  facts  to  deal  with  here'irom  what  we  have  in  America.  But 
for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  abstract,  from  many  other  detailed 
observations  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  record  here,  as  well  as 
from  the  ease  with  which  erroneous  conclusions  are  arrived  at  in  en- 
tomological matters  of  this  kind  where  not  checked  and  proved  by 
the  most  competent  and  careful  study,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  believe 
ftat  the  facts  in  England  are  essentially  the  same  as  I  have  found 
them  in  America,  until  convincing  and  trustworthy  evidence  to  the 
contrary  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Whitehead  may  have  had  another 
species  under  observation,  and  Mr.  Ward's  surface  dressings  may 
have  acted  by  repelling  the  winged  female  migrating  from  Prunus 
in  the  same  way  that  buckwheat  sown  among  the  hops  is  believed  to 
do  with  us." 

The  next  year  (1886)  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead  published  a  report  on 
insects  injurious  io  Hop  plants  (London,  1885),  under  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  Office.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  some 
thirty  pages,  and  his  conclusion  respecting  hibernation  is  that  **the 
Aphid  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  ground  hard  by  the  hop  plants  or  upon 
the  short  pieces  of  bine  that  are  left  upon  the  Hop  stock  and  upon  the 
bines  that  are  subsequently  carried  away  for  litter." 

Immediately  upon  our  return  from  Europe  in  the  fall  of  1886  we 
visited  the  Hop  yards  around  Richfield  Springs  and  published  a  note 
in  the  Richfield  Springs  Mercury  for  Sei)tember  20  announcing  the 
discoverv  of  the  winter  eggs  on  the  Plum  and  giving  a  brief  account 
of  our  ideas  as  to  the  life  history  of  the  pest.  A  number  of  news- 
p^r  articles  were  published  during  the  winter,  as  was  natural  from 
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the  great  damage  done  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  some  dissent  from 
our  views,  was  expressed. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  in  the  Cowntry  Gentleman  for  May  19,  1887, 
announced  the  discovery  of  an  Aphid  at  the  roots  of  the  Hop  vine 
in  Oneida  County.  He  determined  it  as  belonging  to  the  Khizo- 
biidae,  and  stated  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  this  insect  might 
develop  into  the  Hop-louse,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  existence  of 
a  winter  generation  upon  roots  was  not  incompatible  with  the  hiber- 
nation of  a  portion  of  the  brood  in  the  egg  state  on  the  Plum  trees. 

In  the  Waterville  Times  and  Reflex  for  June  17,  1887,  we  gave  an 
accoimt  of  the  settling  of  the  Hop  yards  bv  the  lice  from  Plums  and 
discussed  Mr.  Lintner's  article  snowing  that  the  insect  found  upon 
the  r6ots  was  a  Pemphiginid,  probably  of  the  genus  Schizoneui-a, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  this  insect  to  develop  into  a  Phorodon. 
This  article  was  a  lengthy  one  and  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  our  views  as  to  the  hibernation  upon  Plum  and  the  migration 
to  and  from  Hop  were  attacked  by  several  writers,  notably  E.  P. 
Powell,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  a  writer  signing  simply  the 
initials  "J.  F.,"  in  the  Country  Oentleman.  The  latter  writer,  m  an 
article  published  August  18, 1887,  quotes  extensively  from  Mr.  Smith's 
report  in  Bulletin  4,  previously  referred  to,  in  support  of  his  view 
that  the  lice  hibernate  at  the  roots  of  the  Hop,  and  this  naturally  called 
forth  an  article  from  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  published  in  the  Country 
Oentleman  two  weeks  later,  in  which  he  denied  special  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  stated  that  his  conclusions  were  oased  upon  hear- 
say.    He  also  expressed  his  agreement  with  our  later  conclusions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  held  in  New  York  in  August,  1887,  we  read  a  paper  giving 
the  results  of  our  investigations  up  to  that  time,  carrying  the  life 
history  of  the  insect  down  to  the  nmth  generation.  This  paper  was 
printedin  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

September  2,  1887,  we  read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association 
for  me  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Manchester,  England,  in  which 
we  covered  much  the  same  ground.  In  the  Oardeners  Chronicle 
for  October  22,  1887,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  concluding  observa- 
tions of  the  season  as  made  by  us  in  the  Hop  yards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Maidstone^  England,  and  reviewed  the  entire  life  history  of  the"  in- 
sect, suggesting  remedies  and  calling  attention  to  the  previous  differ- 
ences of  opinion  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  Hop  Phorodon 
and  the  form  upon  Prunus. 

November  17,  1887,  Mr.  Howard,  in  an  extended  article  in  the 
Country  Gentleman^  recorded,  at  our  instance,  the  facts  obtained  by 
our  assistants  in  the  hop  fields  of  central  New  York  subsequent  to 
August  1,  completing  tne  life  round  in  America  and  quoting  from 
letters  received  from  us  the  results  of  our  parallel  observations  in 
England. 

In  March,  1888,  we  read  a  paper  before  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Washington  entitled  "Some  Recent  Entomological  Matters  of 
International  Concern,"  in  which  we  also  gave  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation.  This  paper  was  published  with  illustra- 
tions in  Insect  Life  for  Novemoer,  1888.  In  addition,  we  read  in 
August,  1888,  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  meeting,  a  paper  entitled  **  Further 
Notes  upon  the  Hop  Plant-louse,"  which  supplemented  that  read  at 
the  1887  meeting  in  New  York  and  which  is  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  1888,  pages  55  to  59. 
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It  is  evident,  from  this  review  of  the  literature,  that  while  the  fact 
of  the  migration  was  insisted  upon  as  early  as  1848  (although  the 
exact  details  of  the  observations  made  by  Walker  are  nowhere  given), 
the  fact  was  considered  as  subject  to  strong  doubt,  and  was  dis- 
cussed as  an  open  question  by  aU  writers  subsequent  to  the  paper  of 
Koch  referred  to  above.  The  only  accurate  records  of  observations 
published  up  to  the  time  of  our  own  are  those  briefly  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Plomley  in  his  lecture,  and  these  have  seldom  been  referred  to 
since.  It  was  in  this  position  of  disputation  and  great  doubt  as  to 
the  actual  facts  that  we  began  our  investigation.  We  were  un- 
familiar with  Dr.  Plomley^s  rare  lecture  until  last  summer,  after  our 
investigation  had  been  entirely  completed;  and  while  we  must  con- 
fess that  this  writer  arrived  at  a  very  accurate  view  of  the  facts,  so 
far  as  his  observations  went,  the  extended  and  full  observations 
which  we  have  carried  on  were  none  the  less  necessary  to  settle,  not 
only  the  one  great  mooted  ;point  of  mode  of  hibernation,  but  also  to 
set  forth  upon  incontrovertible  facts,  based  on  careful  observation, 
lie  full  life  cycle  of  the  species. 

LIFE  HISTORY. 

Of  the  summaries  which  we  have  already  published  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  review  of  the  literature,  that  printed 
in  Insect  Life  is  well  adapted  to  our  present  purjwse,  and  we  here 
reprint  it  with  slight  change  : 

Iharefor  some  years  desired  to  settle  a  question  that  has  been  mooted  among 
entomologistB,  as  also  among  hop-growers,  viz,  the  mode  of  hibernation  of  the  spe- 
cfeg ;  for  while  some  of  the  earliest  writers  upon  aphidology  have  believed,  and 
even  steiied,  that  there  was  a  form  ot  this  insect  that  occurred  in  autumn  on  the 
Damson  in  Europe,  the  statement  has  been  as  oonfideutly  controverted  and  the  fact 
d^ed  bj  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  family.  Hop-growers  as  a  clasB 
hare  generaUy  pooh-poohed  the  idea.  Yet,  from  my  own  experience  with  other 
sDedes  of  the  family  and  with  their  singular  life  history  and  migrations  from  one 
fttant  to  another,  I  had  for  some  time  felt  convinced  that  Pkorodon  humuli  also 
mint  have  some  other  winter  resting  place  than  the  hop  vine,  and  after  very  careful 
and  persistent  investigation,  in  which  I  have  had  the  co-operation  of  several  of  my 
ssaBtants,  the  question  has  been  fuUy  and  thoroughly  settled. 

The  facts  in  the  life  history  of  this  insect,  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: Hibernating  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  the  little  glossy,  black,  ovoid 
6gg8  of  the  species  are  found  attached  to  the  terminal  twigs,  and  especiaUy  in  the 
more  or  less  protected  crevices  around  the  buds,  of  different  varieties  and  species 
of  Pninus,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  From  this  winter-egg  there  hatches  a  stem- 
mvther  (Plate  II,  Fig.  2),  which  is  characterized  by  bemg  somewhat  stouter,  with 
shorter  legs  and  lioney  tubes  than  in  the  individuals  of  any  other  generation. 

Tliree  parthenogenetic  generations  are  produced  upon  Prunus,  the  third  becoming 
winged  (Plate  II,  Fig.  4).  This  last  is  what  my  late  friend  Lichtenstein  called  the 
MSfulogyna  or  migrant,  and  it  instinctively  flies  to  the  hop  plant,  which  is  entirely 
free  from  attack  during  the  development  of  the  three  generations  ujx^n  Plum.  A 
number  of  parthenogenetic  generations  are  produced  upon  the  Hop  until  in  autumn, 
and  particularly  during  the  month  of  September  winded  females  are  again  pro- 
dnced.  This  is  the  pnpifera  of  Lichtenstein  or  return  migrant,  and  she  instinctively 
returns  to  the  Plum.  Her^  she  at  once  settles  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
iccordingas  the  weather  permits,  produces  some  three  or  more  young.  These  are 
destined  never  to  liecome  winged  and  are  true  sexual  females  (Plate  FV,  Figs.  4  and  5). 
Somewhat  later,  on  the  Hop,  the  true  winged  male  (Plate  IV,  Figs.  2  and  3),  the  only 
oiale  of  the  whole  sedes,  is  developed,  and  these  males  also  congregate  upon  the 
Plum,  on  the  leaves  of  which  toward  the  end  of  the  season  they  may  be  found 
^ring  with  the  wingless  females,  which  stock  the  twigs  with  the  winter-eggs 
[Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  and  Plate  FV,  Fig.  6).  Such,  briefly,  is  the  life  history.  Twelve 
Kenerations  may  be  produced  during  the  year,  but  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the 
development  of  these  generations  and  the  return  migrant  from  the  Hop  is  pro- 
dnoed  at  the  end  qI  the  season  whether  from  individuals  of  the  fourth  or  nfth 
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genoration,  or  of  the  twelfth.^  As  I  have  remarked  elsewhere*  "each  partheno- 
genetic  female  is  capable  of  producing  on  an  average  one  hundred  young  (the 
stem-mother  probably  being  more  prolific),  at  the  rate  of  ono  to  six,  or  an  average 
of  three  per  day,  under  favorable  conditions.  Each  generation  begins  to  breed 
about  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  so  that  the  issue  from  a  single  individual  easily 
runs  up,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  trillions.  The  numoer  of  leaves  (seven 
hundred  hills,  each  with  two  poles  and  two  vines)  to  an  acre  of  hops,  as  grown 
in  the  United  States,  will  not,  on  the  average,  much  exceed  a  million  before  the 
period  of  blooming  or  burning  ;  so  that  the  issue  from  a  single  stem-mother  may, 
under  favoring  circumstances,  blight  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months. 

"  While  meteorological  conditions  may  materially  affect  the  increase  and  power 
for  injury  of  the  species,  these  are  far  more  truly  predeterminied  and  influenced  by 
its  natural  enemies,  many  of  which  have  been  studied  and  will  be  described. 

*'  The  slight  colorational  differences,  as  also  the  structural  differences,  including 
the  variation  in  the  tubercles  or  cornicles  on  head  and  basal  joints  of  antennsB, 
whether  upon  Plum  or  Hop,  are  peculiarities  of  brood  and  have  no  si>ecific  impor- 
tance whatever. 

**  The  exact  knowledge  thus  gained  simphfies  the  pirotection  of  the  hop  plant  from 
Phorodon  attack.  Preventive  measures  snould  consist  in  destroying  tne  insect  on 
Pliun  in  early  spring  where  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  is  desired,  and  the  extermi- 
nation of  ttie  wild  trees  in  the  woods  wherever  the  hop  interest  is  paramount ;  also 
in  avoiding  the  introduction  of  the  pest  into  new  hop  countries  in  the  egg  state  upon 
plum  cuttings  or  cions.  Direct  treatment  is  simphfied  by  the  fact  that  t^e  careful 
grower  is  independent  of  slovenly  neighbors,  infection  from  one  hop  yard  to  another 
not  taking  place. 

**  The  bearing  of  these  facts  will  probably  best  be  brought  home  by  the  statement 
that  hitherto  hop-growers  have  been  groping  in  the  dark  and  working  to  prevent 
injury  by  appUcaions  to  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  English  hop-growers  have  l^n  led 
by  their  very  best  authorities  to  waste  their  energies  in  this  direction.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  will  appear  when  I  state  that  the  hop  crop,  which  is  quite  an  im- 
portant one  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  and  especially  important  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  annually  suffers  from  the  ravages  of  this,  its  worst  insect  enemy,  and  some 
years  is  rendered  a  total  failure  by  it.  Further,  that  some  parts  of  this  country,  as 
the  Pacific  coast,  are  yet  free  from  it  and  that  hop-growers  there  by  being  forewarned 
may  prevent  its  introduction  from  the  East  or  from  Europe,  as  there  is  very  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  insect  has  been  introduced  from  one  country  to 
another  in  tne  egg  state  upon  Plum  scions,  as  it  may  easily  be  transported  from  place 
to  place  in  this  manner.  I  had  the  pleasure  during  September  and  the  early  psit  of 
last  October  to  finish  up  the  investigation  and  follow  out  the  closing  scenes  in  the 
life  history  of  this  species  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  while  some  of  my  assist- 
ants were  doing  the  same  thing  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  facts  independ- 
ently obtained  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner,  thus  confirming  and  strengthen- 
ing the  conclusion  which  I  have  indicated  to  you.** 

The  round  of  the  insect's  life  is  thus  perfectly  plain,  and  the  prin- 
cipal facts  ascertained  during  the  year  1887  and  the  spring  of  1888 
are  thus  briefly  summarized  in  our  communication  to  tlie  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  already  alluded  to  : 

1.  The  insects  begin  getting  wings  in  autumn  irrespective  of  generation.  These 
winged  females  may  either  come  from  the  fifth  generation  of  the  year  or  as  high 
as  tiie  thintcaiith,  tliirteen  generations  having  been  followed  during  the  year  1887. 

2.  Tlie  males  uniformly  appear  after  the  females  and  after  the  hop  crop  is  har- 
vested. Hence  it  becomes  extremely  important  to  destroy  by  fire  or  by  thorough 
drenching  with  a  strong  kerosene  emulsion  all  the  hop  vines  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  crop  is  harvested.  This  would  cut  off  the  larger  bulk  of  the  males  so  that  there 
would  oe  little  or  no  impregnation  of  the  sexual  females,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  at  that  time  already  on  the  Plum. 

Anotlier  interesting  fact  is  worthy  of  record  here  ;  it  is  the  small  proportion  of 
eggs  which  survive  the  winter.  In  the  fields  and  orchards  where  my  observations 
were  made  in  England  some  trees  were  literally  covered  with  eggs,  and  I  brought  a 
number  of  them  with  me  to  this  coimtry.  The  same  was  true  of  the  plum  trees  in 
New  York  which  were  under  observation  by  my  assistants.  Some  of  them  were 
literally  covered  with  winter  eggs.  I  watched  them  carefully  not  only  by  means  of 
those  brought  with  me  from  England,  but  of  others  brought  from  New  York  in  the 

late  fall  or  early  winter,  and  still  other  specimens  repeatedly  received  during  the 

- — — -J —^ 

*  Paper  read  before  the  British  ^^ssociatjiou^  Manchester,  September  2,  1887. 
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winter  from  Richfield  Springs.  As  the  hatching  period  approached  I  was  quite 
fnqHised  to  find  how  many  of  the  eggs  shriveled  up  and  perished.  I  also  made  it  a 
point  to  be  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  vegetation  began  at  Richfield  Springs  and  found 
there,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  same  mortality  among  the  eggs.  The  large  majority  of 
them  that  had  escaped  natural  enemies  had  perished  by  shrinking  and  shriveling. 
Again,  the  stem-mothers  which  hatched  on  Flum  last  spring,  though  they  were  few 
compared  with  the  number  of  eggs  that  had  been  provided,  were  for  the  most  part 
lost  through  storms  or  the  working  of  natural  enemies^so  that  a  very  small  propor- 
tion succeeded  in  developing.  A  number  of  additional  interesting  detail^  of  an  en- 
tomological character  have  been  obtained  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  but 
they  wul  be  brought  together  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin*  from  the  Department  of 
Aencnlture. 

The  whole  record  has  been  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  virtue  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  very  closely  aUied  species  {Phorodon  mahaleb)  which,  though  hatching 
at  the  same  time  as,  and  very  similar  to,  humuli,  does  not  migrate  to  the  Hop,  but 
goes  to  various  other  plants  of  no  importance  in  cultivation. 

We  have  shown  upon  Plates  II,  III,  and  IV  the  principal  stages  of 
the  insect  in  its  different  generations,  and  particular  description  in 
this  connection  is  not  necessary. 

REMEDIES. 

We  have  indicated  in  a  passage  quoted  above  from  our  British 
Association  paper  that  the  discoveries  just  recorded  gi'eatly  sim- 
Dlify  the  matter  of  remedies.  Three  important  facts  are  patent :  (1) 
It  mil  pay  to  make  a  preventive  application  of  some  one  of  the  mixt- 
ures mentioned  further  on,  with  apparatus  there  described,  to  all 
Elmn  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  hop  yards,  either  (a)  in  the  spring 
efore  the  appearance  of  the  first  winged  generation  and  its  conse- 
ouent  migration  to  Hop,  or  (b)  in  the  Fall  after  hop-picking  and  after 
tnelice  have  once  more  returned  to  the  Plum  and  are  making  their 
preparations  for  the  laying  of  winter-eggs.  The  latter  time  will,  per- 
naps,  be  preferable,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  Fall  the  plum  trees 
win  be  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  washes  and  a  stronger 
solution  can  be  applied  without  damage  to  the  trees.  (2)  All  wild 
plum  trees  in  the  woods  through  a  hop-grooving  country  should  bo 
destroyed.  (3)  The  Hop  vines  should  be  either  burned  or  thoroughly 
drenched  with  kerosene  emulsion  as  soon  after  the  crop  is  hai-vested 
as  possible. 

If  these  measures  are  carefully  followed  comparative  exemption 
from  lice  may  confidently  be  expected. 

As  to  actual  summer  field  work  where  these  precautions  liavo  been 
neglected  and  'W'here  the  lice  have  abundantly  infested  a  given  field, 
we  here  present  a  report  of  a  series  of  experiments  made,  under  direc- 
tion, by  Mr.  Alwood,  at  Richfield  Springs,  M.  Y.,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1887,  and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  at  a 
comparatively  slight  cost  to  spray  the  yard  with  a  mixture  which 
will  destroy  the  lice  without  injuring  the  crop. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  all  the  different  substances  experimented 
with  none  gave  more  satisfaction  than  properly  prepared  kerosene 
emulsions  or  fish-oil  soaps,  and  that  when  properly  used  they  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  This  is  very  much  what  we  anticipated  would 
be  the  case.  Of  a  number  of  otner  substances  experimented  with 
by  Mr.  Alwood,  such  as  "Australian  Garden  Wash,"  "Larvaline," 
"Buhach"  and  other  brands  of  Pyrethrum,  '*Vick\s  Insect  Powder," 
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the  sake  of  brevity.  With  regard  to  spraying  nozzles  the  Riley  or 
Cyclone  nozzle,  with  properly  adjusted  outlet,  has  every  advantage 
for  use  at  the  proper  season,  i.  e,,  early  in  the  summer  when  the 
insects  have  just  begun  to  spread  and  before  the  vines  are  too  tall' 
or  when  a  good  deal  of  under-spraying  is  necessary :  while  later  in 
the  season  when  the  vines  have  reached  the  top  or  the  poles  and 
more  force  and  more  direct  spray  upward  are  necessary,  some  more 
direct  end-discharge  nozzle  like  the  Climax,  giving  greater  force 
and  volume  than  cati  ordinarily  be  given  by  the  Cyclone  nozzle,  is 
better. 


REPORT  ON  EXPERIMENTS   WITH   REMEDIES   AGAINST    THE   HOP- 
LOUSE. 

By  W.  B.  Alwood,  Assistant. 

LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

Sm:  The  foUowuig  general  account  of  my  observations  and  experiments  relating 
to  the  Hop  Aphis,  conducted  under  your  direction,  and  in  part  witli  your  pcrsonm 
superintendence  in  the  field,  is  hereby  submitted,  accompanied  by  several  papers 
which  give  in  full  detail  the  results  of  experiments  with  insecticides  and  appliances 
for  using  them.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Division  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Springer  Goes,  who  was  at  the  time  acting  as  temporary  agent,  for  the  faitliful  and 
intelligent  assistance  he  rendered  during  the  work;  also  to  Mr.  Martin  Goes,  on 
whose  premises  most  of  my  observations  and  experiments  were  made,  are  due  the 
fiincerest  thanks  of  this  Division.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  cordiality  and 
good  will  shown  toward  the  work  of  the  Division  during  its  entire  progress.  With- 
out a  single  exceptioa  all  growers  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  were  uniformly 
courteous  and  willing  to  aid  the  Division  in  its  work. 
Very  respectfmly, 

Wm.  B.  Alwood. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

U.  S,  Entomologist, 

INSECTICIDES. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  classify  and  use  remedies  accoi*ding  to  tlieir  known  or 
supposed  action,  but  such  substances  as  wei-e  considered  possible  remedies,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  obtained,  were  used  and  the  results  are  here  given. 

A  practical  remedy  for  tlie  Hop-louse  or  for  any  injurious  insect  must  answer  to 
the  njllowing  requirements  :  (1)  It  must  be  cheap ;  (2)  it  must  be  harmless  to  the 
plant ;  (3)  it  must  be  effective  as  a  destroying  agent.  In  this  special  case  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add  another  sj^ecification,  viz,  the  liquid  must  spread  well  over  the  leaf 
when  sprayed.  However  deadly  a  remedy  may  be,  unless  it  will  .spread  over  the  leaf 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  reach  all  the  Uce,  hence  its  effectiveness  is  lost.  Soapy 
mixtures  and  emulsions  meet  this  requirement  better  than  anything  else  I  liave 
tried.  Cheapness  of  a  remedy  is  a  point  of  prime  importance,  ana  together  with  the 
facilities  for  applying  largely  determines  its  usefulness.  The  matter  of  nfachinery 
and  methods  of  application  is  specially  considered  further  along  in  this  paper* 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  idea  of  the  average  cost  of  the  different  remedies,  thitt 
all  may  intelligently  consider  the  results  obtained. 

For  convenience  I  wUl  give  the  following  facts  as  a  basis  of  calculation  :  There 
are  about  700  hills  of  hops  per  acre,  and  where  sprayed  when  tlie  vines  are  about 
half  growTi  1  pint  will  spray  a  hill  when  applied  with  proper  machinery.  This 
would  make  an  estimate  of  about  100  gallons  of  liquid  per  acre.  However,  tliis  is 
only  given  as  an  estimate  to  furnish  a  basis  for  calculation  when  considering  the 
cost  of  sprajTng  a  yard.  The  actual  cost  must  always  depend  on  circumstances. 
The  tests  w^ith  the  various  substances  are  not  given  in  full,  with  dates,  etc. .  :its  this 
only  tends  to  confusion  wJiere  so  many  substances  are  used,  but  the  result^R  with 
each  substance  are  condensed  into  one  m^count. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  continuous^^^lv  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks. 
Every  substance  which  gave  any  promise  of  being  a  practical  remedy  was  re- 
peatedly used  until  I  was  satisfied  as  to  its  value. 
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The  trials  were  on  a  small  scale,  using  only  a  portion  of  one  plant  in  each  test. 
Liquids  were  applied  nvith  a  bellows  atomizer,  and  the  few  powders  used  were  ap- 
jdied  with  powder  beUows. 

POTASH. 

Saturated  solution  made  by  boiling  and  then  allowing  to  cool.  This  was  used 
Ktrong  as  foliage  would  Ijear  (diluted  four  times),  but  was  of  no  consequence  as  a 
remedy.  It  spread  poorly.  Some  few  were  killed,  but  not  enough  to  make  it 
worthy  of  trial  by  farmers.  At  this  strength  it  contained  much  more  potash  than 
60IIM  of  the  most  effective  soap  solutions. 

SODA. 

Caustic  Boda  solution  prepared  as  the  last  was  less  eflPective.  Diluted  one  time  it 
was  not  injurious  to  the  foliage.  Evidently  it  is  not  practical  to  use  alkalies  simply 
in  solution,  but,  as  succeeding  tests  will  show,  soaps  are  effective  when  diluted  so 
thai  one  pound  of  condensed  lye  is  distributed  through  100  gallons  of  water.  These 
Bolutiangdonot  spread  nearly  as  well  as  soap-suds. 

PARIS  QREEN. 

This  was  sprave<i  upon  the  lice  in  strength  of  1  pound  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Like  all  liquids  of  this  kind  it  would  not  spread.  Some  few  lice  were  killed  where 
immersed  under  drop  of  liquid,  but  not  many.  This  mixture  was  also  used  with 
■oa{».  but  added  notning  to  their  efficacy. 

P&ris  green  was  used  because  of  its  well-known  caustic  action;  however,  it  is  ap- 
parently valueless  in  this  case. 

ROSE  TOBACCX)  SOAP. 

•  This  was  sent  to  the  Department  by  the  Rose  Manufacturing  Company,  17  South 
William  street,  New  York  City.  The  company  eive  as  the  ingredients  of  the  soap 
eortract  of  tobacco  reduced  to  a  i>aste  in  vacuo  and  then  mixed  with  soap  made  from 
cotton-seed  and  fish  oils  and  sodium  sulphide.  In  wholesale  lots  it  can  be  bought 
for  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  poimd,  depending  on  whether  put  up  in  large  or  smiall 
tins.  It  is  usually  offered  in  the  market  m  half-pound  tins.  As  an  insecticide  prep- 
aration it  is  not  poisonous  or  unpleasant  to  hanole. 

A  sads  of  this  was  made,  using  1  ounce  of  the  soap  to  2  quarts  of  wat^r  and  k^t 
in  jars  for  the  tests. 

At  this  str^gth  it  killed  effectually,  but  was  a  little  slow,  requiring  twentv  min- 
utes for  full  result.     It  spreads  well,  but  not  equal  to  the  best  soaps  mentioned  below. 

Diluted  1  ounce  to  4  quarts  of  water  it  killed  quite  effectually,  but  was  not  sure 
when  diluted  more  than  this.  At  this  rate  it  requires  at  least  6  pounds  to  spray  an 
•ere.    When  used  in  full  strength  given  above  the  hops  were  not  injured. 

B08B  TOBACCO  EXTBACT. 

Furnished  by  the  same  company.  Principal  ingredient,  extract  of  tobacco  men- 
tioned above.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  a  much  stronger  odor  of  tobacco. 
It  was  use<l  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  strengths  as  the  last.  It  does  not  spread 
^uite  so  freelv  as  the  soap,  but  kills  the  lice  more  effectually.  The  odor  of  tofjacco 
B  so  strong  tliat  if  used  on  maturing  burs  it  would  doubtless  injure  their  quality. 
I  do  not  consider  this  a  practical  remedy  to  use  by  itself  for  field  work,  but,  from 
experiments  made  just  at  the  close  of  our  work,  think  it  very  valuable  to  mix  with 
Boap-suds. 

TOBACCO  DECOCTION  NO.  1. 

This  was  made  for  the  work  in  the  following  manner : 

One  pound  of  Leon  Hirsh's  Crystal  potash  lye  was  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  soft 
water,  and  when  brought  to  a  boil  2  pounds  of  waste  from  cigar  factory  were  added. 
After  the  tobacco  had  oeen  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  boiling  lye  for  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  was  set  away  in  a  closed  vessel  to  cool.  When  cool  the  liquid  was 
strained  off.  In  order  to  get  anything  like  the  original  gallon  of  hquor  it  requires 
ooBfliderable  pressure.  This  extract  was  used  in  different  dilutions  from  five  to 
ttiiriy  times  its  measure  of  wateor. 
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It  would  not  spread  well  though  strong  with  alkali,  and  was  not  a  success.  Di- 
luted five  times  it  was  yet  too  strong  for  the  foliage.  Diluted  ten  times  it  could  be 
used  with  safety  and  lulled  effectually  when  hce  were  thoroughly  wet,  but  it  col- 
lects in  drops  too  much  for  good  work.  One  gallon  of  the  liquor,  as  made,  was 
worth  60  cents. 

TOBACCO  DECOCTION  NO.   2. 

This  was  made  as  follows  :  One  jxnind  of  tobacco  waste  was  boiled  in  1  gallon  of 
water  for  three  hours,  filling  up  to  1  gallon  when  done. 

This  was  used  pure  and  diluted  up  to  four  times.     It  spread  poorly. 

Pure,  it  killed  all  lice  perfectly,  but  was  too  strong  for  the  foliage.  Diluted  four 
times,  it  yet  kills  fairly  well,  but  can  not  be  made  to  reach  all  the  lice  because  it 
will  not  spread.  The  hquor  at  this  strength  added  to  soap-suds  (made  from  soap 
No.  1,  to  be  described  further  on  in  this  report)  ^ave  good  results.  The  combined 
mixture  was  as  follows  :  Tobacco  extract  diluted  four  times,  1  part ;  soap-suds  (1 
ounce  soap  to  2  quarts  water),  2  parts  ;  water,  4  parts. 

This  mixture  gave  excellent  results,  killing  almost  perfectlv.  Mixed  in  the  above 
proportions,  considering  each  part  to  be  1  gallon,  tne  total  mixture,  7  gallons,  is 
worth  about  6^  cents. 

This  is  dearer  than  a  mixture  should  be  for  general  use,  although  90  cents  to  $1 
per  acre  is  not  an  excessive  cost  for  material,  and  this  mixture  would  not  exceed  tliat 
cost  if  properly  used. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

This  was  made  for  the  work  after  the  formulae  frequently  published  by  the 
Division  of  Entomology.  The  quantities  used  for  one  mixing  were  oil,  8  pints  ; 
water,  4  pints  ;  soap,  i  pound.  Soap  No.  1  of  my  own  manufacture  was  used. 
This  gave  an  excellent  emulsion.  It  was  used  in  various  strengtlis.  At  ten  dilu- 
tions, the  foliage  was  immediately  blackened  and  the  vine  destroyed.  At  twenty 
dilutions,  the  injury  to  the  foliage  was  scarcely  perceptible,  jet  where  vines  were 
tlioroughly  drenched  the  indications  were  that  it  did  slight  injury.  At  twenty-five 
dilutions  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  safe. 

As  a  destructive  agent  for  the  lice  it  was  quite  effective  when  diluted  thirtv  times. 
Sometimes  a  few  would  not  be  destroyed,  out  where  thorouj^hly  drenched  it  wfifti 
reasonably  sure.  This  strength  killed  leaf -hoppers  and  lady-birds  (CoccinellidaB)  as 
readily  as  lice.  Above  thirty  dilutions  it  was  not  sure.  •  Even  at  this  strength  it 
left  a  considerable  odor  of  kerosene  on  the  vincjs,  but  this  disappeared  in  a  day  or  so 
and  no  injury  was  apparent  to  smell  or  sight.  This  liquid  at  tw^enty-five  to  thirty 
dilutions  spreads  quite  well,  hardly  equal  to  best  soaps,  but  if  finely  atomized  an- 
swers all  purposes.  From  my  tests  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  practical  remedy 
at  these  strengths.  If  any  change  in  proportions  of  ingredients  used  is  made,  it 
should  be  in  the  soap.  This  may  oe  doubled  and  would  probably  add  a  little  to  the 
efficiency. 

A  common  grade  of  kerosene  which  is  good  enough  for  this  work  can  be  bought 
in  most  localities  for  8  cents  per  gallon  by  the  barrel,  and  the  soap  used  can  be  made 
for  1  cent  per  pound.  This  would  make  the  batch  given  above  cost  8|  cents,  and 
diluted  witn  25  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  emulsion  would  make  38i  gallons  of  wash. 
At  this  rate  100  gallons  would  cost  20  cents,  certainly  a  very  reasonable  price. 

PARAPFINE  EMULSION  (?). 

This  was  niade  from  a  formula  in  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod*s  report  (1886)  on  the  Hop- 
louse  in  England. 

The  word  paraffine  oil  is  used,  and  whether  meaning  commercial  paraffine  or 
kerosene  is  not  at  all  certain.  Paraffine  is  not  an  oil,  but  a  sohd  tallowy  residue 
left  in  the  distillation  of  petroleum  oils.  The  formula  given  in  her  report  is,  soap, 
12  pounds  ;  paraffine,  i  gallon ;  water,  100  gallons.  The  parafline  and  soap  were 
melted  and  heated  to  boilmg  with  part  of  the  water,  and  then  added  to  the  balance 
of  the  water  and  all  thoroughly  churned  with  a  force  pump.  It  made  a  good  suds, 
but  upon  cooling  the  paraffine  arose  to  the  surface  in  small  tallowy  masses  coated 
with  particles  of  soap.  It  was  in  no  sense  an  emulsion.  This  was  made  from  my 
beat  soap,  and  was  a  fairly  successful  wash  ;  but  as  the  effect  was  solely  due  to  the 
soap,  and  as  this  will  be  mentioned  further  on,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further  of 
it  here. 

A  like  preparation  was  made  using  kerosene  instead  of  paraffine.  It  was  thor- 
oughly churned  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  for  a  while  it  was  thought  the  oil  would  not 
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i^Mffate,  but  after  two  hours  it  came  to  the  top.  The  amount  of  kerosepe  in  such 
a  mixture  is  hardly  worth  notice,  being  about  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent.  The  amount 
in  the  diluted  emulsion  previously  given  is  between  2  and  3  per  cent. 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT. 

TOs  was  made  as  follows  :  To  1  ix)un(l  of  quassia  chips,  2  gallons  of  water  were 
added  and  allowed  to  soak  for  four  days,  then  boiled  thoroughly  for  two  horn's,  and 
filled  up  to  the  two  ^llons. 

AppUed  pure,  it  killed  the  lice  effectually  where  they  were  reached,  but  it  will  not 
roreod.  The  importance  of  the  wash  spreading  well  can  not  be  overestimated, 
"niis  wash,  like  many  others,  seems  to  collect  away  from  the  lice,  and  only  those 
und^  the  drops  are  effectually  destroyed.  Diluted  once  it  was  still  quite  effective, 
but  could  not  be  used  with  any  thoroughness.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  practical 
remedy  when  used  alone.     The  cost  of  quassia  chips  is  7  cents  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

QUASSIA  AND  SOAP  NO.   1. 

f 

This  was  made  after  a  formula  given  in  Miss  Ormerod*s  report,  which  is  as  fol- 
k>ws :  Qoassia,  6  pounds ;  soap,  3  pounds ;  water,  100  gallons.  The  quassia  was 
prepared  as  the  extract  previously  mentioned »  and  the  soap  was  my  No.  1. 

11113  wash  killed  quite  effectively  ;  it  was  about  equal  to  best  soai>-8uds.  This  re- 
sult must  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  quassia,  as  the  least  amount  of  soap  x^er  100 
'gallons  of  water  we  found  effective  was  6  poimds,  and  this  only  under  most  favorable 
circmnstances.  The  wash  would  not  bear  weakening.  Quassia  at  7  cents  per  pound 
and  soap  at  1  cent,  the  wash  would  be  worth  45  cents  per  100  gallons.  At  the  vil- 
lage store  I  had  to  pay  10  cents  per  pound  for  quassia,  which  adds  considerably  to 
ooet  of  the  mixture  as  actually  used. 

QUASSIA  AND  SOAP  NO.   2. 

A  mixture  also  made  from  Miss  Ormerod's  report.  The  formula  was  as  follows : 
One  pound  soap,  1  pound  of  quassia,  22  gallons  of  water.  In  this  the  quassia  helped 
the  wash  in  enectiveness,  as  the  suds  without  it  was  weaker  than  would  kill.  It 
was  ^uite  effective  as  a  wash  „  equaling  the  best  soaps.  It  would  not  stand  further 
dilution. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  22  gallons  was  about  11  cents,  of  50  cents  per  hundred  gal- 
lons. Quassia  has  long  been  known  as  a  remedy,  but  from  faulty  methods  of  appli- 
cation and  other  points  as  noted  under  *'  Extracts  "  of  same,  its  use  lias  not  been  at- 
tended with  best  practical  results.  With  soap  mixtures  it  seems  a  valuable  ingre- 
dient of  the  wash. 

FISH-OIL  AND  LARD  SOAPS. 

A  number  of  these  were  made,  some  of  which  were  successful  and  others  not.  The 
object  in  view  was  an  effective  remedy  at  least  possible  cost. 

Soap  No*  1. 

Formula:  Loen  Hirsh's  Crystal  potash  lye,  1  pound;  fish  oil,  3  pints;  soft  water,  2 
gHllons.  The  lye  was  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  when  brought  to  a  boil  the  oil  was 
added.  The  batch  should  be  cooked  usually  about  two  hours.  It  can  be  easily  told 
when  it  is  done  by  cooling  a  small  portion  in  a  cup.  When  done,  if  filled  up  to 
inake  the  evaporation  by  boiling  there  will  be  about  25  pounds  in  the  batch  as 
given  above. 

Ihis  mixture  made  an  excellent  soap.  When  cold  it  could  be  cut  and  handled  in 
cakes.    Throughout  the  work  it  was  the  standard  of  comparison  of  all  other  washes. 

The  fish  oil  was  an  excellent  article  and  cost  36  cents  per  gallon  in  New  York  City. 
The  lye  also  was  of  good  quiality  and  cost  a  fraction  over  9  cents  per  pound.  This 
^*tch  of  25  pounds  thus  cost  23  cents,  or  about  1  cent  per  pound.  In  all  my  work 
^  washes  were  made  entirely  of  soft  water  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Standard  suds  of  this  and  sJl  other  soaps  was  1  pound  to  4  gallons  of  water. 

At  this  strength  it  did  not  injure  the  vines,  spread  well,  and  killeil  perfectly. 

After  standing  several  days  this  strength  of  suds  became  a  thick,  mucilaginous 
nuM  and  could  not  be  sprayed  without  further  dilution. 

Th%  Aids  was  used  at  different  strengths  up  to  1  pound  of  soap  to  16  gallons  of 
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At  this  latter  strength  it  spread  fairly  well,  but  was  weak  in  action,  and  repeated 
tests  showed  that  it  was  fiardly  safe  for  general  use.  However,  if  tests  were  re- 
sprayed  before  becoming  perfectly  dry,  it  invariably  killed. 

Oiie  pound  of  the  soap  to  8  gallons  of  water  was  found  to  be  a  uniformly  safe 
and  satisfactory  wash,  although  after  standing  some  time  the  suds  would  lose  its 
efficacy.  We  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  soaps  should  be  made  and  used 
fresh,  and  that  suds  should  not  be  used  after  standing  longer  than  three  days.  At 
one  pound  to  8  gallons,  100  gallons  of  this  suds  costs  12  cents,  certainly  a  very  rea- 
sonable price. 

To  the  suds  of  this  soap  was  added  tobacco  decoction  No.  2  with  good  results. 
Tlie  mixture  was  as  follows:  1  pound  soap,  3  gallons  tobacco  water.  13  gallons  of 
water,  making  16  gallons  of  wash  in  all.  This  was  very  effective,  but  the  cost  of 
the  wash  was  considerably  increased  over  the  plain  soap.  This  mixture  was  sug- 
gested by  my  failure  to  make  tobacco  soaps  which  suited  me  and  was  tried  just  at 
{lie  close  of  the  work  when  there  was  not  opportunity  to  test  it  cKit  carefully. 

We  were  convinced  that  soap  washes  are  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  to- 
bacco, yet  such  mixtures  so  far  as  made  addeil  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  wash. 

Soap  No,  2. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  use  crude  potash  but  was  an  entire  f auure  after  repeated 
trials.    It  seemed  impossible  to  make  a  good  fish-oil  soap  with  it. 

Soap  No,  3. 

This  was  one  of  several  resin  soaps  made  for  the  work. 

Formula  as  follows :  One  and  one-fourth  pounds  lye,  1  quart  fish  oil,  one-half 
pound  resin,  8^  gallons  of  water. 

The  resin  was  melted  in  part  of  the  lye  and  added  boiling  hot  to  the  oil  and  the 
balance  of  the  lye. 

After  cooking  for  two  hours  it  appeared  to  saponify,  but  after  standing  a  day  or 
two  became  curdy.  Many  trials,  varying  the  constituents,  were  made  hoping  to 
secure  a  good  resin  and  fish-oil  soap,  but  none  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  With 
lard  I  had  no  trouble. 

Suds  of  this  soap  at  standard  strength  kills  slowly  but  effectually  where  all  lice 
are  tlioroughly  wetted.  It  was  also  used  at  1  pound  to  8,  12,  and  16  gallons.  It 
would  kill  fairly  well  even  at  weakest  strength  if  very  thoroughly  applied,  but 
would  not  be  safe  for  general  application  weaker  than  1  pound  to  8  gallons  of  water, 
and  at  this  it  is  not  equal  to  No.  1. 

This  batch  makes  28  to  80  pounds  of  soap  and  costs  for  material  about  25  cents. 

Soap  No.  4. 

This  was  an  attempt  to  make  a  soda  soap,  but  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  It  was 
made  and  remade  from  every  formula  in  my  possession  Imt  failed  in  each  instance 
to  saponify  properly.  The  soda  was  the  ordinary  caustic  soda,  costing  5  cents  per 
pound. 

Soap  No,  5. 

This  was  another  resin-oil  soap  made  similar  to  No.  3,  after  the  following  formula: 
Two  pounds  lye,  1  pound  resin,  8  pints  fish  oil,  13  quarts  water.  Tliis  was  boiled 
for  nearly  three  hours,  when  it  appeared  to  saponify,  but  on  standing  for  a  day  be- 
came curdy,  although  it  was  better  than  No.  3.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
cook  these  soaps,  and  by  changing  the  proportion  of  ingredients,  esiiecially  the 
water,  to  produce  a  soap  of  such  consistency  thar  it  could  be  cut  into  cakes,  but  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  every  instance. 

This  batch  should  make  38  pounds  of  soap,  if  filled  up  to  full  measure  after  boil- 
ing, and  costs  38  cents,  a  trifle  more  per  pound  than  No.  3. 

It  was  not  as  effective  as  No.  3.  Standard  strength  killed  very  slowly.  At 
weaker  strength  than  1  pound  to  8  gallons  it  was  of  little  use,  and  at  this  strength 
was  not  safe  for  general  work. 

After  standing  for  some  time  the  suds  would  scarcely  kill  at  any  strength.  This 
soap  was  most  thoroughly  tested,  and  was  in  no  sense  a  success,  and  it  is  very  clear 
to  me  that  resins  in  every  case  injure  my  soaps. 

Soap  No,  6. 

This  was  lara  soap  made  after  the  following  formula:  One  pound  lyo,  4  pounds 
lard,  3  gallons  water.    This  was  cooked  two  hours  and  made  a  beautiful  white  soap 
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and  firm,  so  it  could  be  cut  in  cakes  for  handling.  It  made  a  good  sud3  when  dis- 
solved,  jet  was  not  so  smooth  as  the  oil  soaps  and  did  not  atomize  as  well. 

The  standard  suds  was  quite  effective,  kiUmg  all  but  a  few  lice  in  course  of  fifteen 
minutes.  It  does  not  M>read  as-well  as  oil  soaps;  in  fact,  the  difference  in  quality 
of  sodB  between  oil  and  lard  soaps  is  very  noticeable.  At  1  pound  to  8  gallons  it  de- 
fltzojed  the  lice  fairly  well,  but  above  that  only  about  50  per  cent,  were  killed. 

Tills  preparataon  would  scarcely  do  for  general  work,  even  at  1  pound  to  8  gallons. 
MixtuTOS  of  this  soap  which  stood  for  several  days  became  so  ropy  they  could  not  lx» 
used  at  all,  nor  could  they  be  diluted  or  be  made  to  form  a  smooth  suds.  I  do  not 
consider  this  soap  a  useful  article.  Counting  lard  at  6  cents  per  pound,  this  soap 
ooit  33  cents  for  35  pounds. 

Soap  No,  7. 

This  was  a  lard-resin  soap,  made  in  the  following  manner :  One  pound  lye,  6  pounds 
iard,  \  pound  remn,  3  gallons  water.  Ck>oked  as  the  other  resin  soaps.  It  made  a 
good  solid  Hoap.  This  was  most  thoroughly  used  in  the  tests,  but  was  a  failure  com- 
pared with  the  best  results.  Weaker  tmm  standard  solution  it  was  not  at  all  effect- 
ive, and  at  this  strength  was  only  a  fair  wash.  It  is  scarcely  equal  to  plain  lard 
Bo^.  In  one  test  on  a  warm  afternoon  it  did  fairly  well  at  1  pound  to  8  gallons. 
Tliis  batch  makes  about  36  pounds  of  soap  and  costs  44  cents. 

Soap  No,  8. 

Tliis  was  an  oil-resin  soap,  made  as  follows :  One  and  one-half  pounds  lye,  2  quarts 
oil,  \  Dound  resin,  3  gallons  water.  Cooked  as  other  resin  soaps.  This  was  decid- 
edly Uie  b€st  resin  soap  made  so  far  as  its  appearance  showed.  But  after  two  days 
it  became  slightly  curdy.  In  the  tests  it  was  the  least  effective  oil  soap  made. 
Alter  repeated  trials  it  was  a  failure  at  standard  strength. 

The  resin  soaps  all  made  a  good  foamy  suds,  apparently  strong,  but  not  equal  in 
cwBtic  action  to  plain  soaps.  They  were  thus  thoroughly  tested  because  work  with 
than  elsewhere  lor  Coocids  had  seemed  to  promise  good  results. 

Soap  No,  9. 

Thib  was  a  tobacco  soap  make  in  the  following  manner :  One  and  one-half  pounds 
lye,  8  pints  fish-oil,  11  quarts  water,  3  quarts  tobacco  decoction  No.  2,  boiled  for  two 
hours,  did  not  saponify  well ;  reboiled  one  and  one-half  hours  and  added  6  quarts 
water ;  saponified  fairly  well,  was  a  black  gummy  mass,  not  solid  enough  to  cut  into 
cakes.  All  together  this  should  make  a  batch  of  50  pounds  of  soap  at  a  cost  of  40  cents. 
At  standard  strength  this  soap  was  hardly  effective,  and  tests  with  weaker  suds 
rfwwed  it  to  be  of  right  value.  It  would  not  do  for  general  work  weaker  than  1 
pound  to  4  gallons,  and  at  that  strength  falls  below  the  other  soaps. 

y 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Remedies  applied  in  the  middle  of  a  warm  day  were  always  more  effective  than 
'rtien  appKed  early  or  late  in  the  day  or  on  a  cold  day. 

Only  liquid  applications  in  the  form  of  cheap  washes  are  at  all  practical  for  this 
insect. 

The  application  to  be  effective,  i,  c,  for  best  results,  should  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  spray  to  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  if  applied  with  considerable  force 
liie  results  are  better. 

^  The  use  of  the  patent  or  proprietary  remedies  which  we  have  tested  we  do  not  con- 
«der  practical. 

^  Properly  prepared  kerosene  emulsion  and  the  plain  fish-oil  soaps  are  cheap,  prac- 
tical, safe  remedies. 

The  addition  of  tobacco  or  quassia  extracts  to  these  can  be  made  with  advantage 
80  far  as  quality  of  wash  is  concerned,  but  they  will  add  to  its  expensivcness. 

All  extracts,  decoctions,  etc.,  which  will  not  spread  over  the  leaf,  but  collect  in 
giobiiles  when  sprayed,  are  not  practical  remedies,  though  they  may  kill  the  lice 
when  brought  in  actual  contact  with  them. 

MACHINERY  USED  IN  APPLYING  INSECTICIDES. 

In  the  small  tests  made  estxioially  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  different  sub- 
rtanc^es  we  used  Woodason's  blast  atomizer.  This  is  a  hand-bellows  with  a  cistern 
attached  holding  about  one  pint,  and  for  use  in  a  small  way  is  very  serviceable.     It 
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has  been  previously  illustrated  and  described  in  publications  by  this  Division,  and 
needs  no  special  mention  here.  It  makes  a  very  fair  spray,  but  for  general  field 
woVk  would  be  entirely  unserviceable. 

Several  small  pumps  were  taken  to  the  field  for  use  in  the  work  but  proved  to  be 
of  little  or  no  value.  Among  these  were  the  aquapult  manufactured  oy  W.  &  B. 
Douglas.  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  a  similar  pump  by  W.  J.  Johnson,  Newton,  Mass.; 
also  the  Noel  pump,  fitted  with  the  Vermorel  moaification  of  the  Riley  nozzle,  both  of 
which  are  manufactured  in  France.  These  pimips  are  good,  serviceable  implements 
for  small  work,  but  for  the  magnitude  of  tne  work  here  required  were  entirely  in- 
adequate. 

The  nozzles  on  these  pumps  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  two  were  each 
equipped  with  a  perforated  rose  nozzle,  and  the  Douglas  pump  with  a  small  coUid- 
ing-jet  nozzle.  Both  of  tliese  styles  are  very  inferior  for  spraymg  purposes  to  other 
styles  hereafter  mentioned. 

Of  larger  macliines  several  styles  were  tried,  involving  practically  no  difference 
as  to  the  principles  of  the  machines,  the  points  in  view  bemg  capacity,  ease  of  hand- 
ling, and  cheapness  of  construction. 

'Hie  two  points  of  prime  importance  in  all  spray  machinery  are  a  good  pump  and 
nozzle ;  other  points  are  matters  to  be  settled  according  to  fancy  of  the  user  or  re- 
quirements of  the  work. 

A  pump,  to  do  good  work,  should  be  double-acting ;  and  of  the  different  styles 
those  which  have  a  single  cylinder  are  decidedly  to  Be  preferred.  All  of  the  best 
makes,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  on  essentially  the  same  principle,  bein^  a 
small  cvlinder  or  piston  within  the  larger  or  real  cylinder  of  the  pimip.  The  action 
is  by  lifting  on  the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  and  by  displacement  on  its  down- 
ward stroke.  The  Douglas  pump  and  all  of  the  different  aquapults  are  made  on  this 
principle. 

The  tendency  of  all  makers,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  to  too  small  capacity 
for  heavy  wort  like  orchard  and  hop-yard  spraying. 

Few  nozzles  fill  the  reauirements  for  such  heavy  work.  The  eddy-chamber  system, 
of  which  the  *  *  Riley"  is  uie  best-known  type,  and  the  Climax  nozzles  come  the  nearest 
to  perfection  of  anything  we  have  used.  The  Riley  nozzle,  when  properly  made,  is 
unsurpassed  for  making  a  perfect  spray ;  but  its  adaptabiUty  to  general  work,  in  the 

Quantity  of  spray  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be  used,  is  perhaps  not  so  good  as  the 
llimax.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  spra^  is  to  be  projected  upward 
above  a  level  of  three  or  four  feet.  For  lower  sprayinjg  the  Riley  nozzle  has  the 
advantage.  The  principle  on  which  tlie  Climax  is  made  is  the  projecting  of  a  stream 
of  water  against  a  wire  screen.  Tliis  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  nipple  made  to 
fit  hose  couplings  or  nipples  of  such  size  as  may  be  desired ;  on  the  outer  end  of  this 
is  screwed  a  brass  tube  varying  in  diameter  and  length  according  to  size  of  nozzle. 

The  quantity  of  spray  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the  nipple,  and  on 
the  out^r  end  of  the  brass  tube  or  chamber  is  fastened  a  screen  of  brass  wire,  vary- 
ing in  size  of  mesh  to  suit  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the  nipple. 

The  oridinary  field  nozzles  are  made  in  four  sizes,  ana  are  in  outer  dimensions  3 
inches  long  by  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  hquid  projecting  through  the  nipple  strikes 
the  wire  screen  and  is  cut  into  perfect  spray.  This  is  an  entirely  new  principle  in 
the  construction  of  spray  nozzles  and  I  believe  from  my  tests  it  'will  be  of  consider- 
able practiced  importance.  This  nozzle  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Nixon,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  a  firm  there. 

The  pumps  used  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  were  of  two  sizes  ;  the  small 
measured,  stroke  8  inches,  diiuneter  of  piston  1^  inches,  barrel  If  inches.  The  larger, 
stroke  6  inches,  piston  1^  inches  in  diameter,  barrel  2  inches  in  diameter. 

These  were  used  because  they  could  be  easily  fitted  to  any  box  or  barrel  tank  and 
came  as  near  my  idea  of  a  practical  pump  as  anything  I  had  used. 

On  these  pumps  but  two  kinds  or  nozzles  were  used,  the  Cyclone  and  Climax. 
The  size  of  orifice  found  most  suitable  for  the  Cyclone  was  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch, 
and  of  the  Climax  No.  2  of  the  regular  sizes  was  used  ;  the  orifice  in  tlie  nipple  of 
this  is  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 

The  smaller  pump  was  used  entirely  upon  a  hand-cart,  intended  for  use  as  a  lawn 
and  garden  engine.  As  made,  it  was  only  fitted  with  one  discharge  pipe.  But  upon 
experimenting  in  the  field  it  was  thougnt  best  to  have  two,  ana  tnus  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  machine.  This  change  was  made,  but  the  pump  had  not  sufficient 
capacity  to  furnish  two  streams  and  work  easily,  hence  we  procured  the  larger  pump 
before  mentioned. 

The  nozzles  are  end  discharge  (Climax),  hence  the  hose  and  canes  used  to  support 
them  are  shorter  tlian  those  shown  on  the  kurger  machine. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  spraying  the  lower  leaves  properly  witli  an  end  nozzle, 
but  when  up  to  a  height  of  6  or  0  feet  it  is  accomplished  almost  as  readily  as  with  a 
side-issue  no^s. 
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This  difficulty  was  in  part  overcome  by  looping  the  hose  downward  at  the  outer 
^d,  so  as  to  point  the  noaszle  upward  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de^ees  from  the  line 
of  the  supporting  cane.  This  is  easily  done  and  very  much  f acihtates  spraying  the 
lower  leaves. 

The  larger  pump  was  rigged  to  two  different  tanks,  one  a  square  box  and  the 
other  a  barrel  supported  on  skids.  This  latter  is  shown  as  at  work  at  Plate  VII.  This 
pump  also  had  but  one  discharge  pipe,  but  we  had  another  fitted  to  it. 

These  tanks  were  made  to  illustrate  cheaper  apparatus,  as  the  mounted  hand-cart 
is  cosUy,  and  the  extra  exx)ense  for  wheels,  etc.,  add  nothing  to  its  efficiency.  The 
box  tank  holds  56  gallons  of  liquid,  and  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  for  making 
was  |8 ;  the  pump  cost  $9 ;  two  nozzles  at  $1,  $2,  and  40  feet  of  three-eighth-inch 
rubber  tubing  at  15  cents,  $6,  making  the  cost  of  a  machine  full  rigged  $35.  In  this 
estimate  cost  of  canes  to  support  the  hose  is  not  included  but  amounts  to  only  a 
trifle.  This  machine  also  costs  a  considerable  sum,  but  with  proper  care  will  last 
for  years,  and  should  be  of  great  service  in  other  ways  than  spraying  hops. 

Forty  feet  of  hose  is  necessary  for  side-issue  nozzles  (20  feet  to  each  discliarge 
pipe).  For  end  issue,  30  feet  is  plenty,  which  slightly  reduces  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  pump  was  used  for  Doth  side  and  end  issue  nozzles,  and  was  a  perfect 
success. 

The  feature  of  the  side-issue  nozzle  is  that  the  spray  is  delivered  directly  upward 
on  the  under  side  of  lower  leaves.  It  is  necessary  to  use  longer  canes  than  for  end 
iesae,  so  that  when  reaching  upper  branches  the  angle  of  the  supporting  cane  will 
not  be  so  great  but  that  the  spray  will  be  delivered  nearly  upward.  There  is  an 
adrantage  in  tliis  that  the  spray  is  delivered  farther  away  from  the  operator,  and 
hence  is  not  so  unpleasant  to  him. 

However,  in  practice,  the  farmers  who  assisted  in  the  work  very  decidedly  pre- 
ferred short  hose  and  end  nozzles.  The  extra  5  feet  of  hose  adds  very  much  to  the 
labor  of  handling  the  supporting  canes.  The  proper  length  of  cane  is  about  10  feet 
for  short  and  15  feet  for  long  hose.  ^ 

The  barrel  tank  previously  mentioned  can  be  fitted  up  for  at  least  |5  less  than  the 
box  tank,  and  answers  every  purpose  (see  Plate  VII).  The  bench  to  which  the  pump 
is  fastened  is  made  to  fit  the  round  of  the  barrel,  and  hooks  down  to  the  sides  and 
end  of  the  barrel  as  shown  in  the  plate.  The  pump  is  bolted  to  this  bench  and  then 
inserted  through  an  openinj^  in  the  barrel. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  importance  how  the  tank  is  supported  on  the  boat,  but 
the  skid  which  we  used  is  very  convenient  and  can  be  easily  made.  It  consists  of  4 
by  4  inch  scantling,  2  feet  6  inches  long.  The  bottom  pieces  are  placed  18  inches 
apart  and  the  top  pieces  13  inches  apart,  and  bolts  pub  through  each  comer.  The 
top  pieces  should  be  rounded  on  the  umer  surfaces  to  meet  the  rounding  sides  of  the 
beml.  I  will  add  here,  concerning  the  pump^  that  a  flexible  tube  (hose)  is  fitted 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  pump  cylinder  of  suflricient  length  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
whatever  tank  used.     This  supply  pipe  should  always  be  covered  with  a  strainer. 

The  metliod  of  drawing  the  tanks  through  the  fields  on  a  fiat-boat  is  cheap  and 
convenient ;  other  methods'  could,  however,  easily  be  devised.  A  barrel  mounted 
on  runners  can  be  easily  drawn  by  one  horse  anywhere  over  cultivated  ground,  and 
is  a  very  conveniently  rigged  apparatus. 

All  tanks  should  be  provided  with  a  strainer,  through  which  the  liquid  is  poured. 
This  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  will  help  very  much  to  prevent  clogging  of 
the  nozzles. 

A  matter  of  importance  in  equipping  spray  machines  is  the  size  and  style  of  hose 
to  be  used.  Ordmarily,  spray  pumps  are  fitted  up  with  one-half  to  three-quarter 
hich  heavy  hose.  To  handle  these  on  a  cane  pole  of  any  length  requires  more 
strength  than  any  other  part  of  the  work,  and  they  are  entirely  useless  and  unnec- 
Mary.  A  good  cloth  insertion  three-eighths  or  one-quarter  inch  rubber  tubing  will 
answer  every  purpose  and  decrease  the  weight  to  be  handled  about  50  per  cent. 
The  one-quarter-inch  tubing  will  furnish  a  stream  to  the  largest  nozzle  necessary 
for  any  ordinary  work.  Such  hose  can  be  bought,  of  fair  quality,  at  12  cents  per 
foot  for  the  larger  and  9  cents  for  the  smaller  size. 

These  sizes  are  not  kept  in  stock  by  local  dealers,  especially  in  villages,  but  can 
be  ordered  of  any  large  aealer. 

FIELD  TRIALS  OF  SPRAY  HACHINES. 

Several  field  trials  with  machines  were  made  to  practically  demonstrate  their  work- 
ings. The  trials  were  witnessed  by  farmers  and  others  interested,  though  no  attempt 
'^s  made  to  make  them  of  a  particularly  public  nature.  Messrs.  Martin  and  Springer 
Goes  assisted  in  the  trials. 

On  August  3  the  mounted  hand-cart  was  used  at  Mr.  Goes's  yard.    We  were  able 
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to  spray  at  the  rate  of  2  acres  per  day,  two  persons  handling  the  machine.  It  was 
very  evident  from  this  trial  tnat  hauling  the  machine  by  hand  for  any  length  of 
time  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  in  all  future  trials  whatever  tank  we  used 
was  drawn  on  a  flat-boat  as  shown  in  Plate  VII,  Also  tlie  idea  of  having  two  dis- 
cliarge  pipes,  tlius  doubling  the  capacity  of  the  machine  with  the  addition  of  but 
one  man,  took  shape  at  this  test. 

On  August  11  the  second  trial  was  made  at  Dr.  Norman  Getman's  yard,  about  2\ 
miles  from  to^Ti,  along  the  shore  of  Canadarago  Lake.  In  the  meantime  the  pump 
had  been  fitted  with  two  discharge  pipes.  One  man  worked  the  pump  and  drove  the 
horse  without  difficulty.  We  used  both  side  and  end  issue  nozzles,  but  the  side  is- 
sue (Cyclones)  were  not  practical  on  rfiort  hose  because  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
position  of  the  poles  when  reaching  the  top  branches.  For  the  lower  parts  of  i-ines 
they  worked  well;  they  did  not,  however,  pass  the  liquid  in  sufficient  quantity  for  rapid 
work.    The  end-issue  nozzles  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

The  trial  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  I  had  hoped,  from  two  causes:  (1)  Tlie  pump  had 
not  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  two  streams  perfectly;  (2)  from  a  defect  in  fitting 
the  liose  to  tiie  pump  one  of  the  pipes  leaked  so  as  to  greatly  hinder  the  test.  The 
work  was  in  the  main  satisfactory  to  those  witnessing  it,  all  being  satisfied  that 
spraying  by  hand  was  practical. 

Dr.  Getman  timed  the  work,  and  the  test  showed  a  rate  of  between  3  and  4  acres 
per  day. 

From  this  experience  we  decided  to  rig  up  a  pump  that  would  supply  two  stream^ 
with  ease,  also  to  show  how  to  arrange  a  cneaper  apparatus.  In  carrying  out  this 
idea  the  large  pump  was  procured,  and  the  box  and  barrel  tank  fitt^  up  as  else- 
where described. 

Several  tests  with  these  and  also  the  mounted  machines  wei*e  made  on  August 
18  to  23.  Side  and  end  issue  nozzles  were  used  and  tested  in  every  possible  manner 
to  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and  several  gentlemen  present.  Diu-infe  these  tests  the 
orifice  in  the  side-issue  (Cyclone)  nozzles  was  three  times  enlarged,  until  they  were 
made  one-sixteenth  of  an  mch  in  diameter  at  which  size  they  worked  very  well. 

Considering  the  different  tests  made  as  to  rapidity  of  spraying  we  were  able  to 
reach  a  speed  of  4  acres  per  day  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  gen- 
enerally  averaged  about  3  acres  or  a  little  better  with  the  Cyclone  nozzles.  With 
the  end-issue  (Climax)  nozzles  we  were  usually  able  to  make  a  little  better  speed  and 
to  more  thoroughly  drench  the  vines,  the  amount  of  spray  passing  these  nozzles 
being  greater  than  the  side-issue  nozzles,  though  the  opening  is  of  less  size,  being 
but  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
of  the  liquid  passing  these  nozzles  in  a  straight  line,  while  in  the  Cyclones  it  is  ar- 
rested in  the  eddy  ciiamber  and  issues  from  the  side. 

The  spray  from  the  Climax  nozzle  also  reaches  to  a  farther  distance  than  from  the 
Cyclone. 

The  best  rate  of  speed  made  with  the  end-issue  nozzles  was  4  acres  per  day  or  a 
little  better.  However,  in  all  these  tests  the  measurement  was  for  a  full  stsmd  of 
vines,  which  is  often  not  the  case,  and  the  missing  hills  would  accelerate  the  speed 
of  spraying.  Also  the  tests  were  made  when  the  vines  were  nearly  or  quite  full 
grown,  when  in  practice  spraying  would  doubtless  be  done  a  month  earlier,  thus 
^ssenin^  very  much  the  surface  of  vine  to  be  covered  and  making  the  probabilities 
of  reachmg  the  under  side  of  all  the  leaves  much  greater. 

The  general  expression  of  those  witnessing  the  tests  was  in  favor  of  the  end-dis- 
charge nozzles,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  much  of  the  spraying 
would  be  done  before  the  vines  had  attained  such  a  top  growth  as  when  this  work 
was  done,  the  side-issue  nozzle  might  prove  equally  serviceable.  Certainly,  for  de- 
livering spray  into  the  top  of  the  vines,  the  end  nozzle  is  best. 

So  far  as  the  gentlemen  witnessing  the  different  tests  expressed  themselves,  they 
were  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  spray  apparatus  was  a  success,  and  that  a 
maximum  speed  of  at  least  4  acres  per  day  could  bo  easily  acquired  with  a  Utile 
practice. 

LOCAL  EFFORTS  MADE  TO  DESTROY  THE  HOP-LOUSE, 

Comments  concerning  the  attempts  made  by  local  powers  to  destroy  the  lice  were 
occasionally  heard  during  my  wort,  but  I  was  able  in  but  one  cnse  to  get  the  facts 
as  to  the  means  used  with  some  probable  degree  of  certainty.  This  was  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Pier,  of  Springfield  Centre,  Herkimer  County.  Mr.  Pier  is  an  old 
gentlemen  of  large  experience  in  hop-growing,  having  grown  and  liealt  extensively 
in  them  all  his  life. 

Last  Boason  (1886),  when  he  saw  that  his  hops  were  going  to  be  utterly  ruined  if 
something  was  not  done,  he  went  to  work  and  sprayed  them  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  As  near  as  he  could  recollect  he  put  25  pounds  of  tobacco  waste  in  a  laige 
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boiler  and  cooked  it  thoroughly,  then  putthe  decoction  thus  made  into  100  gallons 
of  water.  Tliis  was  sprayed  onto  the  hops  by  means  of  an  old  garden  engine,  drawn 
on  a  boat  by  horse.  One  man  drove,  another  worked  the  pump,  ahd  a  third  held 
the  nozzle.  There  was  no  spray  attachment  used;  the  nozzle  threw  a  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  solid  stream  and  the  hills  were  thoroughly  wet  down.  Much  of  the 
liquid  was  thus  wasted.  Two  applications  were  made  early  in  July,  about  the  10th. 
The  second  application  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  lice  so  that  vines  made  some 
growth,  but  tne  injury  was  already  so  great  that  there  was  no  crop.  Mr.  Pier 
thhiks  his  hops  much  better,  this  year  from  the  effects  of  treatment,  as  they  were 
able  to  complete  their  growth  and  thus  leave  the  roots  in  better  shape  for  this  year. 
I  can  testify  that  his  crop  this  year  was  heavy  and  of  very  fine  quality.  About  200 
pounds  of  tobacco  waste  was  vHaed  and  15  acres  of  yard  treated. 

We  heard  of  another  instance  where  a  CTOwer  sprayed  his  hops  with  strong  to- 
bacco decoction  and  saved  them,  but  the  odor  of  tobacco  was  so  strong  on  the  burs 
thej  were  almost  wcnthless.  We  were  not  able  to  personally  inc^uire  into  this  case. 
Taeie  was  a  sort  of  common  expression  among  growers  that  sowmg  buckwheat  was 
in  some  measure  a  protection,  but  last  season, when  there  was  abundant  opportunity 
to  test  it,  not  a  yaitl  was  saved  by  this  means  that  we  could  hear  of,  and  from  our 
inquiry  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  of  much  efficacy;  and  as  a  prac- 
tice it  certainly  does  ruin  the  yard. 

8ILK  CULTURE— REPORT    OF    THE    YEARS    OPERA- 
TIONS. 

MADE  TO  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 
By  Philip  Walker,  Agent  in  charge. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Silk  Section  of  the  Division  has  in- 
creased very  materially  during  the  past  year,  6,973  letters  having 
been  received  diu-ing  1888.  Tne  experimental  silk  filature  has,  as 
has  already  been  explained  (page  17  of  the  Commissioner's  report 
to  the  President),  been  virtually  at  a  standstill  since  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  old  model  Serrell  automatic  machines  were  removed 
to  make  room  for  those  of  more  recent  construction  wliich  were  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report.  These  machines,  however,  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  and  I  have  been  at  work  ever  since  in  endeavoring 
to  perfect  them  so  as  to  produce  a  really  automatic  silk-reel.  I  have 
1^  present  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  accomplished  the  de- 
sired result. 

As  the  filature  is  situated  in  the  museum  of  the  Department  it  has 
been  thought  best  to*keep  a  hand-reel  in  operation  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors.  On  that  reel  i  have  consumed  168  kilograms  of  cocoons 
and  produced  8S  kilograms  of  silk.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
keep  thi&work  within  economic  limits,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  result. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  operated  twp  machines  of 
the  old  automatic  type  at  the  Cincinnati  Exiiibition  during  the  past 
snramer.  They  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  did  good  serv- 
ice in  educating  the  people.  We  also  exhibited  samples  of  cocoons 
and  silk  and  various  models  and  charts  instructive  to  silk-raisers. 

The  section  will  also  be  represented  at  Paris  by  samples  of  Ameri- 
can cocoons  and  silk  produced  at  our  filature. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SILK-WORM   EGGS. 

Last  year  we  distributed  150  ounces  of  the  following  varieties: 

Itnlian. — Pucci  (Umbrian  race). 

Tranquilli  (Ascoli  race). 

Mercolini  (Marches  race). 
French. — Deydier  (Cevenne^^  race). 

Raibaud  I'Ange  (Lower  Alps  race). 

Goulier  &^Requier  (Var  race). 
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hey  were  distributed  to  the  following  States  : 


states  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts    / . . . . 
Minnesota 


Lots. 

Ounces. 

33 

8 

27 

4t 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

72 

18 

•  50 

lit 

61 

8t 

54 

8» 

2 

f 

S 

» 

156 

m 

20 

5i 

27 

6J 

13 

21 

6 

1* 

4 

i 

States  and  Territories. 


Mississippi 

Missoiu'l 

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas '. 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington  Territory 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  office  the  demands  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  of  eggs,  and  after  having  distributed  1,037  lots  of 
eggs,  as  shown  above,  varying  in  quantity  from  one-eightli  ounce  to 
one  ounce  (25  grams)  there  still  remained  098  unfilled  applications. 
The  season  begins  in  Florida  in  February  and  in  Wisconsin  in  May,  so 
that  the  silk-raisers  of  the  South  had  in  general  their  wants  sup- 
plied, while  those  of  the  North,  applying  later,  we  were  forced  to 
deny  or  to  supply  with  one-eighth-ounce  lots.  This  exhausting  of 
our  supply,  the  burden  of  which  fell  upon  the  States  raising  the  larg- 
est crops,  had  a  very  material  effect  on  the  cocoon  product,  as  wul 
bo  seen  later  on. 

In  order  that  the  same  difficulty  should  not  again  arise,  we  have 
this  year  purchased  500  ounces  of  eggs,  as  follows : 

French, — Doydier  (Cevennes  race). 

Italian. — Mercolini  (Marches  race),  Pucci  (Umbrian,  two  races). 

These  500  ounces  of  30  grams  have  been  divided  into  2,495  boxes 
of  one-quarter  ounce,  the  smallest  quantity  which  will  this  year  be 

fiven  to  one  person.     Already  (February  1)  there  are  more  tnan  900 
oxes  promised  to  700  applicants. 

PRODUCTION  OP  COCOONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1888. 

The  production  of  cocoons  in  the  United  States  has  probably  de- 
creased during  the  last  year.  Of  the  crop  of  1887,  as  stated  in  my 
last  report,  6,174  pounds  were  purchased  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

Washington 2, 213 

Philadelphia 2, 196 

Peabody,  Kans 1, 765 

Total  purchases  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 6, 174 

The  crop  of  1888  has  been  purchased  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

Washington 2, 038 

PhUadelphia 1 , 1 93 

Peabody,  Kans 682 

Total  piu-chases  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 3, 913 
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Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  purchases  of  this  filature  fall  be- 
low those  of  last  year  by  nearly  200  pounds  •  those  of  Philadelphia 
show  a  decrease  oi  1,000  pounds,  and  those  or  Peabody  a  diminution 
of  1,083  pounds,  making  the  total  purchases  of  the  crop  of  1888  2,261 
pounds  less  than  the  crop  of  1887.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  re- 
turns from  California. 

On  the  face  of  these  returns  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  in  silk- 
culture  in  the  United  States  had  decreased  very  materially  between 

1887  and  1888.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  is  a  fact.  I  as- 
cribe the  decrease  more  especially  to  the  fact  -that  we  were  not  able 
last  year,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  fill  the  application  for  silk- 
worm eggs.  Of  the  crop  of  1887,  we  received  two  nundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine lots  ;  of  the  crop  of  1888,  we  received  four  hundred  lots. 
In  1887,  eighty-one  samples  were  sent  us,  which  were  not  followed  by 
lots,  our  bids  not  being  accepted.  In  1888  ninety-eight  persons  sent 
samples  without  sending  lots.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we,  in 
1887,  communicated  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  correspondents  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  cocoons,  while  in  1888  that  number  rose  to 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  list  which  follows 
that  in  1887  sixty-four  persons  received  more  than  810  for  their  sea- 
son s  work,  and  that  nine  persons  received  more  than  $40,  while  in 

1888  only  forty-eight  persons  received  more  than  $10,  and  nobodv 
was  mid  as  much  as  $40.  In  1887  the  average  price  paid  for  each 
lot  ot  cocoons  was  $7.81  •  in  1888,  it  fell  to  $4.53. 

I  attach  hereto  also  a  list  of  purchases  from  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory by  the  different  purchasing  filatures.  It  will  enable  one  to  un- 
derstand where  the  principal  interest  in  silk-culture  is  shown: 


List  of  persons  receiving  more  than  $10 /or  their  cocoons, 

CROP  OF  1887. 


Name. 


Kn^LaFoUer 

JUrtin  Mayer 

MaryW.Ldgh 

8.McSinith 

Btab^Leibroch 

Mrs.D.D.Gleasaa 

Kva  Alden 

8.M.  Wilson 

OoaUv  Hardj 

iKMoUie  Ifilier 

Fn^W.Soott 

JimesMaiz 

George  Xixon 

Sdile  Harris 

Jnn.  C.Roberta 

sartha  Delaoey 

Lena  Beeker 

H^iiyLBriggs 

JB.M(*rcer 

iUoDk*  Partridg:© 

K«.J.M.Fakes 

MwJ.s.  Douglas 

JfiwT.M.Eberhardt 

K*t*F.N>wldrk 

5»ri.K.R.Millrir 

V"'.  W.  J.  :;».khorpe 

-'■'^'  Franiclin 

.''"<.  J.  R  Seymour 

•*>«  T.i'oKif;  PaaU 

K-  'A'.  i'^':Kvey 

Mrji  Adfllt*  Walton 

i.  G.  and  V.  £.  Hincklej. . . 

AG  88 8 


Town. 


ClarkesTlIle.... 

Oonant 

Clarksville 

Carthage 

Nashville 

Rosedale 

AloKka 

Buffalo 

Max\ille 

Baltimore 

Elmwood  ^ 

Nortliampton. . 
Jefferson  City  . 
Woodbum.-. ... 
Spring  Arbor. . 

C^rboudale 

Uerbom 

S<!huyler 

New  Supply  . . . 

l^arls 

Ciarbondale 

Znnesville 

BronHon 

Harrell's  Store 

Fair  View 

Biirlinp^n 

fiauudersville. . 

Newark 

(iahanna 

Harreirs  Store 

Hollow 

Qalesburgh  . . . . 


Ooontj. 


HaberBham.. 

Perry 

Mecklenburg 

Jasper 

Washington . 

Jersey 

Kent 

Wilson 

Perry 

Fairflald 


Cass 

Hampshire  . . 

Cole 

Macoupin 

Jackson  

Jackson 

Shelby 

Colfax 

Brunswick 

Edpar  

Jackson  

MuskiiiKum  .. 

Brancli 

Sampson  .... 

Concordia 

(^Alhoim 

Sumner 

liickinff 

Franklin 

Sainp*5on  — 
Saint  Louis. . 
Knox 


State. 


Amount 
paid. 


Georgia 

Dhnols 

Virginia 

Mlasouri 

Illinois 

...do 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Ohio 

...do 

Nebraska 

Mnssachusetta. . 

M  i.'»ouri 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Illinois 

...  do 

Ne]>rnska 

North  Carolina. 
Illinois 

do 
Ohio 
Micliigan 
Nf»rth  Carolina 
liouisiana 
Michijran 

Tennessee ' 

Ohio 

do 
North  Carolina. . . 

Missouri 

Illinois 


$10.50 
10.60 
10.50 
10.02 
11.02 
11.02 
11.50 
11.55 
11.55 
];i.07 
12.10 

i2.«yo 

12.  tJ5 
12.65 
12.03 
12.93 

18.12 
13.75 
I'l.KO 
IS.  91 

n.  94 

14.17 
14.30 
14.70 

1.^.  r>2 

15.95 

in.  07 

17.  ()5 
17. '>5 
17.32 
18.11 
18.15 
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Lint  of  persona  receiving  more  than  $10 /or  their  cocoons — Continued, 

CROP  OF  1887--Oontlnued. 


Name. 


MisH  Louisa  Beuoit . . . 

Mra.  8.  C.  Allen 

Mrs.  Kichard  Willis... 

Amo.s  K.  Glen 

Lucia  Williajiifi 

J.  S.  Ferguson 

Mrs.  O.  G.  Thompson. 

G«orge  Langman 

Kate  Early 

Mrs.  AdelUo  Tilton  . . . 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Curtis 

Henry  L.  Judd 

Akneda  Adams 

H.  Dutuch 

Jennie  Rosamond 

Mary  E.  Kinny 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Gibbs 

Jennie  Rosamond 

M.  T.Jones 

BIrs.  Lucy  M.  Fox  — 

Mattie  C.  Young 

B.  M.  Newman 

F.  A.  Williams 

Maftcie  Brayshaw 

E.  M.  Palmer 

J.  B.  Dickey 

J.  C.  Muller 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Adams 

Henry  L.  Judd 


Woodbum 

David  City 

TowBon 

Blair 

Brushy  Creek  . 

Carterville 

Ooldfiborough  . 

Ct)nA'in 

Fair  Haven 

Canal  Fulton  . . 

Areola 

Marino 

Mont«errat  — 

Covington 

Bnisliy  Creek  . 

Mokoua.  / 

Palatina 

Brushy  Creek  . 
Goldsborough  . 
Spring  Garden. 

\\  oodbum 

Gordonsville. . . 

Tamaroa 

Du  Quoin 

Glendale 

Newton 

New  Orleans . . . 

Montserrat 

Marine 


State. 


Macoupin 

Butler 

BaJlimoru 

Randolph 

Audei-«on 

Jasper 

Waviie 

Preble 

....do 

Stark 

Douglas 

Mdduson 

Johnson  

Saint  Tannnany 

Aii(lei*son 

Will  

( VM>k  

AiulorHon 

Wiiyiie 

Volusia 

Macoupin 

Orange 

Perry 

....do 


Illinois 

Nebraska 

aiaryland 

Illinois 

South  Carolina 

MiHsouri 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

...do 

...do 

lilinolM 

..do 

Miiy^url 

I>>uiKiana  

South  Carolina. 

Illinois 

...do 


Amc 

pai 


PojM?    .  .  . 

Hjirvey  . 
Orleans . 
Johnson 
Madison 


South  Carolina 
North  Carolina 

Florida 

IlHnols 

Virginia 

Uhnois 

....do 

...do 

Kansas  . .  .*. 

Ix^uisiana 

Missouri 

Illinois 


Total  number  of  lots 

Lots  costing  more  than  $10 


CROP  OF  1888. 


Name. 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Pre.ston 

Mrs.Alfnxl  Falmeatock. 

Miss  Eva  Alden . .   : 

Jolm  M.  Hans.s<'n 

Miss  L.  Addle  (iast on  . 
Mis«  Clara  A.  Co<»i)er 

Miss  Clara  Slough 

Martin  Moss 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Mercer 

Justus  Baab 

Mre.  Sarah  B.  .John.son . 
Mrs.  R.S.Fairbanks  .. . 

David  Jones 

James  L.  Wel)b 

Mra.T.D.  Graham 

Mrs. Fnul  A.Reynolds. 

Mrs.  J.S.  Kiuasey 

MartiTi  flayer 

Fi'ed  Josse 

Miss  Minnie  Jager 

Willanl  Thing 

D.<i.  Frirsen 

Nettie  Painter 

Mrs.  (\irrie  I'rice 

Mrs.  Kate  C.Dntton  ... 

A.  Jane  T^all 

Miss  "^T.-iicgie  I'ray.sliaw 

Mrs.  H.  11.  .1.1.  r. 

Mrs.  (!<'orgt»  J.  Fonl  . . . 
Miss  Clara  A.  ('"i.por. . 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Gibson 

Beiilah  AVnllaee 

Mi^s  .JfTMiit*  K«)!««iinoud 
Mi.ss  Ib'niTHih  S«-av(y  . . 

John  Uickcnbacher 

Mrs.  M.  W.Dare 


Grant  Park 
('ha:iiljersbiu*gh  . . 

Ali<Ka 

(iraiidl.'^lund 

l>iii)eans 

JItM(lt'rs<.)n 

T)aytona 

(loixlw  in\s  Corner 

NtMv  Supply 

NashviJlo 

rt-nfield 

laiulenville 

^^  yoming 

Anderson 

I^^me 

Iluda 

Oc'iiie*^  Mills 

<.'oTiant 

Pi'iua 

Nt'oslio 

Dn  Quoin 

.lauv.'ii 

Rockingham 

Kosse 

Toronto 

ri.'V.-land 

Du  Q'loiu . . . 

Areola. .' 

Tarlt')!!  Station. . . 

H'Mi<l»^r>on 

}'!ynK>uth 

P.!<  II  iMl 

I^ni'-fiy  C'i>H^k.  .  .'. . 
H.uTcirs  Store  . . . 

(ialiaiina 

Newark 


Kankakee  

Franklin 

K'lit 

Hall 

Spai-tanlmrgh 

Kiiox 

Volusia 

I'nion 

Brunswick..  . 
Washington  . . 
('lianij>aign.  . . 
A^libibula  — 

Stark  

"Nla<iis(^n 

IK'  Witt 

linreaji 

TIall 

I'tTry 

Miami 

Newton 

I'iMTV 

JffTtrson  .  ... 
Rockingham. . 

Linn'stono 

W(»o(l.son 

Bradley 

I'.'rry 

Ttou>.das 

Orlt-aus 

Knov 

Marshall 

Cook  

Anderson.  . .    . 

Sampson 

I'ranldin 

Knox 


IlUnois 

r»>iuisylvauia 

Michigan 

Ni'bniska 

St -nth  Carolina . 

Illinois 

Florida , 

Jndiauu 

N.'tth  Carolina. 

Illinois  , 

.  ...do 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Indiana , 

Illinois 

...do 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Ohio 

'Ml  i.ssouri 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Virginia 

Texas  

Kansas    

T«»nnessee 

Illinois. .    

....do 

New  York 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Illinois 

S  nith  Carolina  . 
North  C^aroliiia  . 

Oliio 

Missouri 
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List  of  persons  receiving  more  thiin  $10 /or  their  ciKoons — Continued. 


Name. 


Town. 


Coirnty. 


State. 


XteAnnaKohler Cbilo 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Jonea |  Hqua 

Dora  Umgaittn '  Corwin 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Wilson |  Hebron 

Mrs.  Sarah  Lackey i  New  BellsviUe 

J.  Gocdieb  SchaU |  Amboy 

Vw  .Vmanda  Shelton j  Areola 

Mrs,  Fumie  Forbes I  Concordia 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Curtis i  Areola 

Mrs.  L  Vial '  Cave  Oity 

Mn.  E.  Mackey I  Pleasontbn  . . . 

Fred  Josse i  Piqua 


Clermont   Ohio  . 

I'tliairii do 

Preble ' do 


Porter 

Brown 

Blue  Earth 
Douglas  . . . 

Cloud 

Douf^las  . . . 

Barren 

Liun 

iMiami 


Indiana . . . 

...do 

Minnesota 

lUinoia 

Kansa-s — 
lllhiois.... 
Kentucky 
Kansas  . . . 
Oliio 


Amount 
paid. 


$82.50 
23.10 
86.80 
25.72 
25.86 
26.25 
26.50 
29.88 
29.70 
32.33 
84.18 
88.86 


Total  Qumber  of  lota 400 

Lots  costing  $10  or  more 48 

Product  of  cocooTis  for  the  croj^  of  1888,  as  shown  by  the  purchases. 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama ... 
Arizooa  .... 
irbuuas... 
Calif  omia  .. 
OoloFado  ... 
Connecticut 
Dakota 


Washing- 
ton. 


Lb.  oz. 
82    4 


Dekvk-are 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georpa 


15  14 


Philadel 
phla. 


States  and  Territories. 


Lb.  oz. 
5    7 


MiK-»ouri . 


3  4 
71  12 
31    3 


3  12 
I 

2  13  ; 


DlinQis 

lodiaDa 

Indian  Territory 

bwa 

KauBi^ 

Ke&tncky 

LooiaiaDa 

Maine 


Marjiand 

|hnachuaetts. 

Michigan 

MinoMota 


440    2 

178  10 
o 

14    4 

201  10 

62  12 

36  10 


G    1 
1     0 


140    0 
70  13 

12" 15' 
40    o 
10    4 


6  3 
10  8 
:35  2 
37  14 

2    8 


10    6 

5    2 

93    3 


Xc'l)ra.ska 

Nt^viK  la 

N't'W  liiiuipshiro 

New  Jersey 

New  3If'xico  .... 

N^nv  York 

North  Csyoluia  . 

Oliio 

()n^tc<m 

Prmi.>^ylvaina. . . . 
Kh(rk>  Islaiitl  . . . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tenii!-;=^s<30 

Tfxtus 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virf,'inia 

A\'a.*;)iiu^tou  .... 
W»'.sl  Vinriiiia  .  . 

VVi.>^t'(insiii 

Wy<:>niing 


Washing   PhiUdel- 
ton.      i     phla. 


TJ>.  oz. 
137    9 


Lb.  oz. 
1G2  11 


46  14 


10  11 


45    0 


78    2 

34  16 

66    7 

2    4 


62    3 


12 
8 


Total 2,088    0 


8    8 


2  14 

12  10 

875  IH 


96    7i 

i 'a' 


6    8 


1,1M    0 


♦  In  addition  to  this,  Kansas  produced  682  poundi?,  purcha8e<l  by  the  station  at  Peabody. 

CO-OPERATING   ORGANIZATIONS. 

During. the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Kansas  State  Silk  Commis- 
won  has  been  continued  at  Peabody,  KauR.  Uii  fortunately,  however, 
too  great  a  proportion  of  its  biennial  fund  was  exi)ended  during  the 
first  year,  and  the  commission  has  been  somewhat  cramped  finan- 
cially of  late.  It  has,  however,  made  material  purchases  of  cocoons, 
as  shown  elsewhere,  and  has  l)oon  generally  of  great  assistance  to 
sericulture  in  Kansas  by  giving  advice  ancl  encouragement  to  silk- 
raLsers  in  that  State. 

The  Women's  Silk  Culture  A8^:ociation  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia  has  been  working:  under  nn  appro]>T'iatioii  of  $5,000  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  tliis  a])pro]n-iation  has  been  rej^eatod  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  LSSD.  Tlie  association  submitted  a  report 
to  Congress,  through  this  Dt  apartment,  August  17,  1SS8,  showing  its 
operations  for  the  fiscal  year  then  just  terminated,  and  this  report 
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was  published  (H.  R.  Mis.  Doc.  No.  103,  50th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Since 
the  publication  of  that  report  its  president  has  forwarded  us  a  sum- 
mary of  their  purchases  of  cocoons,  which  will  be  found  on  another 
page.  She  also  informs  me  that  they  have  distributed  during  the 
summer  5,338  mulberry  trees. 

The  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Society  of  California  was  also  the  recip- 
lent  of  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  which 
was  reduced  to  $2,500  for  the  present  year.  The  principal  enaeavors 
during  the  last  year  were  to  get  their  mulberry  orchard  at  Piedmont 
into  good  condition  preparatory  to  more  extensive  operations.  A 
report  of  their  work  for  that  period  has  already  been  submitted  to 
Congress  and  published  (H.  K.  Mis.  Doc'  No,  543,  50th  Cong.,  1st 
sess!). 

Congress  also  made  an  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  to 
enable  Mr.  Joseph  Neumann,  of  California,  to  experiment  witn  what 
was  claimed  to  be  a  newly  discovered  native  silk-worm.  His  report, 
which  was  recently  submitted  to  Congress  and  printed  (Sou.  Mis. 
Doc.  No.  29,  50th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  shows  that  he  had  rediscovered 
the  AUacus  cecropia,  a  worm  which  has  been  well  known  to  natural- 
ists in  this  country  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  whose  habits  have 
long  since  been  thoroughly  studied. 

A  new  organization  has  appeared  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  entitled  the 
Southern  Land  and  Silk  Association.  This  association  has  pur- 
chased land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Annapolis  and  has  colonized  it 
with  about  thirty  families.  The  coming  season  will  be  their  first, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  report  to  be  submitted  upon  their  work. 

APPARATUS  VOR  WASHING  SILK-WORM  EGGS. 

In  the  production  of  silk-worm  eggs  there  is  always  a  certain 
quantity  of  light  and  worthless  eggs  as  well  as  much  loose  dirt  which 
snould  be  removed  before  the  gram  is  put  upon  the  market.  This 
may  be  done  by  relying  on  the  tact  that  the  good  eggs  will  generally 
sinK  and  the  bad  ones  and  the  dirt  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  •  At  our  request  we  were  furnished  with  designs  of  an  excel- 
lent apparatus,  embodying  these  principles,  by  Signor  G.  B.  Deber- 
nardi,  editor  of  the  journal  Industria  Serica,  of  Turin.  The  appara- 
tus was  invented,  we  believe,  by  one  Broglio,  of  Bologna. 

It  consists,  as  we  have  had  it  constructed,  of  five  tin  reservoirs, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  Plate  V,  fig.  1,  inside  of  each  of  which  there  is  a 
movable  lining  with  a  perforated  bottom.  The  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  reservoir  B  and  a  stream  of  water,  sufficiently  strong  to  Keen  the 
eggs  in  motion,  is  admitted  through  the  inlet  pipe  A.  The  light 
eggs,  as  well  as  some  of  the  good  ones,  rise  to  the  surface  and  over- 
flow into  the  pan  C,  thence  to  D  and  E,  and  finally  to  F,  from  which 
latter  reservoir  the  water  passes  through  the  outlet  pipe  Q.  In  each 
overflowing  some  of  the  good  eggs  will  go  to  the  bottom  while  the 
light  ones  will  continue  on  the  surface  and  be  finally  collected  in  the 
pan  F.  It  is  found  that  one  or  two  repetitions  of  tnis  operation  will 
remove  all  the  light  or  poorly  fecundated  eggs. 

SCIENTIFIC  TESTING  OF  COCOONa 

In  the  scientific  determination  of  the  value  of  the  cocoons  of  the 
Bombyx  mori,  many  more  features  are  studied  than  is  thought  nec- 
essary in  commercial  dealings.     The  silk-reeler,  beyond  the  observa- 
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tion  which  he  can  give  by  sight  and  touch,  and  the  rough  estimation 
of  doubles  and  satiny  cocoons,  never  puts  fresh  cocoons  to  any  fur- 
ther or  more  searching  test.  In  the  purchase  of  dry  cocoons,  which 
are  usually  bought  in  larger  lots  than  fresh  ones,  he  takes  the  addi- 
tional precaution  of  having  one  or  two  kilograms  reeled  by  his  more 
expert  operatives  and  noting  the  rendition  and  the  quality  of  the  silk 
produced. 

The  scientist,  however,  more  especially  in  the  comparison  of  races, 
pnshes  Ins  researches  further.  At  the  silk  laboratory  at  this  Depart- 
ment, the  following  observations  are  made  upon  a  sample  of  twenty 
cocoons  so  selected  as  to  represent  the  lot  which  is  the  object  of 
study: 

The  dimensions  of  all  the  cocoons  are  determined ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  length  and  the  diameters  at  one  end  and  at  the  constricted  center. 
Each  cocoon  is  weighed  in  milligrams.  Weighing  to  one-tenth  of 
a  milUgram  is  so  delicate  an  operation  that  it  is  not  thought  worth 
while  to  pass  the  time  necessary  therefor,  as  the  results  would  be  of 
but  little  if  any  greater  value. 

The  cocoons  are  then  divided  into  three  lots,  consisting  of  ten  co- 
coons for  reeling,  six  cocoons  for  boiling  off,  and  four  cocoons  for 
volumetric  determinations. 

The  reeling  is  performed  upon  a  special  machine  which  is  a  modi- 
fication of  my  own  design  of  the  one  used  in  the  Lyons  laboratory. 
It  will  be  described  further  on.  The  single  cocoon  is  here  taken, 
and  the  end  having  been  obtained  with  the  production  of  as  little 
frisons  as  possible,  is  unwound  in  skeins  of  one  nundred  meters  each. 
Between  each  of  these  skeins  a  sample  five  meters  lon^  is  taken  off  on 
a  card  for  miscroscopical  measurements  and  serimetnc  tests  of  its  te- 
nacity and  elasticity.  The  total  length  of  the  filament  of  each  cocoon 
is  thus  found,  together  with  its  diameter,  strength,  and  elasticity  at 
each  one  hundred  meters.  The  weights  are  also  ascertained  of  the 
frisons,  reeled  filament,  and  telette.* 

hi  the  boiling  off  the  six  cocoons  are  first  dried  in  the  conditioning 
OTen  until  all  the  water  is  expelled.  The  correction  thus  noted  is 
applied  in  obtaining  the  net  weight  of  all  of  the  twenty  cocoons  of 
the  sample.  They  are  then  cut  open  and  the  chrysalides  and  cast- 
ings removed  ana  weighed.  The  silken  pods  are  also  weighed,  all 
six  together.  They  are  then  thoroughly  boiled  in  distilled  water  to 
remove  the  wax,  and  then  in  a  saturated  solutioil  of  white  castile 
soap  to  dissolve  the  gluten  {grds).  They  are  dried  and  weighed  after 
eacn  operation,  and  we  have  thus  the  weight  of  the  chrysalides  and 
castings,  and  of  the  wax,  gluten,  and  fibrine  of  the  silken  pod. 

The  remaining  four  cocoons  are  measured  in  the  Blanc  volumeter, 
to  be  further  described. 

For  the  greater  facilitation  of  the  many  operations  entailed  in  the 
boiling  off  I  have  devised  a  small  multiple  hook,  shown  in  Plate  XI, 
fig.  4.  It  consists  of  a  small  German-silver  wire,  at  the  top  of  which 
is  an  eye  and  at  the  bottom  a  small  plate,  from  which  radiate  six 
hooks.  The  six  cocoons  are  first  well  slashed  with  a  section-cutting 
knife,  so  that  the  chrysalides  and  castings  may  be  easily  removed  at 
the  proper  stage.  They  are  then  firmly  affixed,  one  to  each  of  the 
radiating  hool^,  and  there  they  remain  during  the  whole  series  of 
determinations,  the  boiling  kettles  and  drying  oven  being  so  arranged 

^Telette.    That  portion  of  the  cocoon  and  chrysalis  remaining  after  all  the  silk 
poHihle  has  been  unwound. 
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that  they  may  be  conveniently  suspended  in  them.  The  handling  of 
the  cocoons  is  thus  entirely  avoided,  as  the  wires  are  always  grasped 
by  a  special  form  of  pincers  and  moved  from  one  piece  of  apparatus 
to  another. 

The  balance  used  is  one  made  especially  for  me  by  Troemner,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  weign  to  1  millimeter  on  the 
divided  beam.     This  insures  rapid  and  sufficiently  accurate  work. 

APPARATUS   FOR  iMAKING  THE  ABOVE   TE8T8. 

Indicator  Oven  for  drying  Cocoons. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  boiling  off  of  cocoons  it  is  necessary 
to  carefully  dry  the  sample  under  iu.spoction  at  each  stage  of  the  op- 
eration. The  necessity  of  this  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  besides  tlie  free  water  adhering  to  the  silk  upon  its  re- 
moval from  the  boiling  kettles,  the  liber  itself  will  absorb,  of^moisture, 
as  much  as  24  per  cent,  of  its  dry  v/oiii^ht.  It  is  therefore  not  possible 
to  know,  without  thus  reducing  to  aljsolute  dryness,  what  proportion 
is  water  and  what  silk.  In  an  atmosphere  of  ordinary  dryness  the 
silk  will  contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  this  amount  has  been 
agreed  upon  as  a  standard.  In  wliat  is  called  the  **  conditioning"  of 
raw  silk  all  the  water  is  dried  off  in  a  **  conditioning  oven"  and  the 
silk  is  weighed  while  still  in  tlie  oven.  To  the  weight  thus  deter- 
mined is  added  11  per  cent.,*  and  the  weight  thus  obtained  is  called 
the  *'  conditioned  weight''  of  the  silk. 

In  handling  the  many  small  samples  which  pass  through  our  labora- 
tory much  time  is  lost  in  drying  the  cocoons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  operation  of  weighint;  may  be  i)erformed  with  rapidity.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  water  is  first  driven  off  in  a  steam  bath  and 
the  cocoons  are  then  transferred  to  an  oven,  which  for  conven- 
ience I  call  the  ^^iiulicatoT',''  iiiMsmuch  as  the  balances  used  are  not  of 
sufficient  delicacy  to  sIkjw  the  iinal  weight,  but  only  indicate  the 
time  when  about  all  the  water  has  been  expelled. 

This  indicator  consists  of  a  1»)ii<j:  pan  with  a  triple  wall,  as  shown  in 
Pl.V,  iig.  2.  It  is  surmounted  with  six  small  balances,  eachhavinffa 
saddle  on  one  arm  of  the  beam.  To  the  other  arm  is  suspendeaa 
pan  into  which,  the  saddle  Ijeing  at  zero,  is  poured  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sand  to  eounterljalance  tlie  weight  of  \^iq  wet  cocoons.  As 
the  water  is  driven  off  the  cocoons  bec^ome  lighter,  and  the  saddle  is 
slipped  along  the  beam  to  counteract  the  loss.  When  this  reduction 
in  weight  ceases  tlie  cocoons  are  transferred  to  the  Troemner  balance 
mentioned  above,  and  accurately  weighed. 

Caliper  for  nieasuring  Cocoons, 

The  necessity  for  some  quick  method  of  measuring  cocoons  led  me  to 
devise  the  a})paratus  shown  in  Plate  VI,  fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  pointer, 
D,  to  which  is  attached  a  liu^^er,  B,  which,  in  a  position  of  repose,  rests 
upon  another  finger,  A,  attaclied  to  the  base  of  the  apparatus.  At  the 
end  of  the  pointer  is  a  divided  circle,  E,  whose  radius  is  four  times 
the  distance  from  A  U)  the  center  of  movement.  The  axis  upon 
which  tlie  pointer  awi]i,L;\s  is  terminated  by  a  milled  head,  C,  by  which 

*  Calling  the  dry  vvei;riit  lOOpyr  c^Mit.,  we  thus  have  100  per  cent,  plus  11  percent., 
whicli  equals  111  per  cent.  Now,  tiie  11  yter  cent,  is  essentially  10  per  cent,  of  111, 
and  the  silk  so  reduced  thus  contains  10  per  cent,  of  water  as  stated  above. — P.  W. 
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the  pointer  can  be  maneuvered.  The  cocoon  to  be  measured  is 
placed  between  the  fingers  A  and  B  and  the  dimension  desired  is  at 
once  indicated  on  the  scale.  This  system  is  more  rapid  than  those 
which  employ  Vernier  or  other  calipers  and  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  practical  purposes.  While  the  scale  indicates  but  millimeters 
it  is  possible  to  approximate  to  quarters  of  millimeters,  as  the  divis- 
ions are  at  least  5  millimeters  long. 

The  Blanc  Cocoon  Volumeter. 

Although  we  have  determined  the  principal  dimensions  of  our 
sample  cocoons  we  wish  to  obtain  still  further  information  by  study- 
ing their  volumes.  The  great  diversity  of  form  existing  among 
cocoons  makes  it  impossible  to  calculate  the  volumes  from  the 
length  and  diameter,  and  we  arq  therefore  forced  to  have  recourse 
id  airect  experiment.  For  this  purpose  we  employ  a  volumeter  de- 
signed by  Mr.  L.  Blanc,  of  Lyons,  and  constructed  for  us  by  Eimer 
&  Amend,  of  New  York,  after  designs  published  in  the  thira  annual 
report  of  the  Lyons  Silk  Laboratory.  It  is  shown  at  Plate  VI,  fig. 
2.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  any  body  completely  submerged 
displaces  a  volume  of  liquid  ecjual  to  its  own  volume.  Mr.  Blanc's 
own  account  of  the  apparatus  is  excellent  and  is  reproduced  here : 

The  Tolumeter  is  composed  of  a  reservoir,  B,  whose  dimensions  are  such  that  the 
lai^t  cocoons  can  be  easily  introduced  into  it.  Tliis  Ijottle  is  closed  by  a  stopper, 
which  is  sarmounted  by  a  tube,  A<  Tlie  stopjK'r  sets  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
with  a  ground  joint  which  is  carefully  adjusted.  Tlie  tube  A  is  divided  into  tent^ 
(tf  acamc  centimeter,  and  the  zero  of  the  graduation  (wliicli  reaches  10  cubic  centi- 
meten)  is  placed  at  its  lower  end. 

The  exact  capacity  of  tliis  arpparatus  to  the  zero  point  l^eing  known  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  volume  of  any  cmxxm  which  is  phiced  in  it.  It  is  only  necessary, 
Jrfter  the  cocoon  has  been  inserted*  to  empty  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  which 
ia  slightly  enlarged,  a  volume  of  liquid  such  as,  \vere  the  instrument  ^mpty,  would 
rise  to  the  zero  of  the  graduated  tul>e.  This  liciuid,  instead  of  stopping  at  zero, 
mounts  higher  in  the  tube  by  a  quantity  eijUHl  to  that  of  the  volume  oi  the  cocoon. 
A  ample  reading  of  the  scale  will  tlien  give  the  ([iiimtity  of  water  displaced  and 
ooDflequently  the  volume  of  the  coco<>n  placed  in  the  reservoir. 

To  arrive  at  sufficiently  accurate  results  we  must  tiikr  s<  veral  precautions.  We  be- 
gin by  preparing  the  cocoon.  After  having  Uikeu  oil  witli  tlie  finucers  all  the  floss 
po«ible.  we  place  the  cocoon  on  the  end  of  a  needle  ]M>i!it  and  pans  it  H^^htly  tlirough 
the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  in  order  to  remove  the  lilaiucnts  which  might  adhere  to 
it  and  retain  air  bubbles.  Then,  to  prevent  the  action  of  water,  which  would  oth- 
erwise penetrate  the  \x)d  and  soften  and  deform  it,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  re- 
BOlts  of  the  experiment,  we  plunge  it  into  a  varnisli  composed  by  dissolving  some 
flake  shellac  in  alcohol.  After  leaving  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in  tliis  liquid  we  take 
it  out  and  allow  it  to  drip  and  dry.     It  is  then  ready  to  be  measiu-ed. 

The  apparatus  is  then  carefully  dried  and  the  edij^e  of  the  stopper  greased  with 
vaseline,  so  that  the  closing  may  be  hermetic.  The  cocoon  is  then  placed  in  the 
reeervoir  and  the  stopper  is  allowetl  to  fall  into  place  by  its  own  weight  only. 

This  done,  we  fill  with  water  a  pipette  which  holds  the  sauie  quantity  of  hcjuid  as 
does  the  volumeter  up  to  the  zero  point  of  the  tube.  We  then  empty  this  quantity 
of  liqiiid  into  the  apparatus  through  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  performing  the 
operation  slowly,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bubbles.  The  water  will  till  the 
apparatus  and  raifte  the  cocoon  on  its  surface  until  it  reaches  the  upper  part  of  the 
bottle. 

We  then  ascertain  wlietlier  there  is  any  air  loft  in  the  api>aratus, 
an<l  if  there  is,  we  cause  it  to  escape  by  stirring  the  cocoon  with  a 
snrill  greased  copper  or  iron  rod,  which  we  inti-oduce  by  tlie  tube. 
W|j»Mi  the  liquid  is  at  rest  we  make  the  reading  on  tlie  tube,  and  we 
thus  have  the  volume  of  the  cocoon. 

It  is  well  to  make  several  measurements  with  the  same  cocoon  or  with  two  cocoons 
of  the  same  kind  and  take  their  mean. 
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As  the  tube  C  is  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  approximation  attained  by  this  instrument  is  very  great.  We  can,  in  fact, 
in  filUng  tne  pipette,  make  an  error  of  reading  wliich  would  be  equiTJalent  to  about 
a  fifth  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  There  is  also  another  cause  of  error,  of  little  import- 
ance when  the  cocoons  are  large,  but  much  greater  when  the  cocoons  are  small,  and 
which  it  will  then  be  well  to  avoid.     Tliis  is  the  moisture  on  the  pipette. 

In  fact,  when  we  empty  tlie  pipette  into  the  apparatus  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
always  adheres  to  its  sides  and  indicates  reduced  volume  for  the  ccK'oon.  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  this  cause  of  error  we  should  determine,  by  several  prehminary  trials  made 
with  an  exact  balance,  the  quantity  of  water  which  thus  remains  on  the  sides  of 
the  pipette. 

Finally,  two  other  difficulties  may  present  themselves.  We  may  have  cocoons 
whose  volume  surpasses  10  cubic  centimeters.  In  such  a  case  we  should  reduce  the 
Quantity  of  water  placed  in  the  apparatus  by  10  cubic  centimeters  and  add  tliat 
ngure  to  the  result  obtained. 

vVe  may  also  wish  to  evaluate  the  volume  of  a  loosely  woven  cocoon,  such  as  that 
of  the  CrictUa  trifenestrata.  We  must  then  close  all  the  openings  by  which  the 
cocoon  is  pierced.  To  do  this  we  should,  after  having  passed  it  through  the  flame, 
spread  over  the  surface  by  the  aid  of  a  brush  a  thin  layer  of  semi-fluid  collodion. 
"We  thus  envelope  it  with  a  membrane  wliich  beoomew  very  thin  after  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  ether.     It  may  then  be  submerged  like  an  ordinary  cocoon. 

We  see  that  the  instrument  which  we  have  just  described  is  not 
one  of  absolute  jJrecision,  but  the  errors  which  will  be  committed  in 
using  it  are  inferior  to  the  differences  wliich  exist  between  many  co- 
coons of  the  same  kind,  of  which  the  volume  appears  to  be  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  volumeter  has  been  too  recently  added 
to  our  laboratory  to  enable  me  to  report  upon  any  extended  tests  of 
its  efficiency.  The  obtaining  of  the  volumes  of  cocoons  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  least  important  of  our  many  determinations,  and  has 
thus  been,  for  the  present  neglected.  Another  year  I  may  be  able 
to  repoi*t  more  at  length  upon  the  instrumeQt  and  its  adaptability  to 
the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Seel  for  testing  Cocoons. 

The  filature  valu5  of  a  lot  of  cocoons  may  be  indicated,  if  not 
accurately  determined,  by  the  unwinding  ana  testing  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual specimens.  For  tliis  object,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  reel  of  special  construction.  Such  a  reel  was  first  designed  at 
Lyons  by  M.  Dususeau,  and  another,  somewhat  modified,  has  since 
been  constructed  at  Padua.  The  important  features  of  such  a  reel 
are,  first,  that  it  shall  accurately  measure  off  successive  skeins  of  100 
meters  each  ;  second,  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  easy  propulsion, 
either  by  foot  or  steam  power ;  and  finally,  that  it  shall  be  provided 
with  a  certain  and  prompt  stop-motion  which  shall,  of  preference, 
arrest  the  rotation  of  the  reel  automatically  the  moment  tne  filament 
breaks. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  desiderata  has  been  reached  in  the 
apparatus  mentioned.  An  ordinary  sewing-machine  frame,  with  its 
pedal  and  fly-wheel,  is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  top  covered  with 
copper  and  carryihg  a  basin  with  a  steam  coil  for  heating  the  water 
which  it  contains.  At  the  side  of  the  basin  opjposed  to  the  operator 
is  a  reel  composed  of  ten  bars,  the  periphery  or  which  measures  ex- 
actly 1  meter.  At  the  right  is  the  friction  driving  and  stop-motion 
hereinafter  described.  At  the  left  is  a  counter  carrying  four  needles, 
the  first  of  which  indicates  single  turns  of  the  reel,  the  second  t^en, 
the  third  one  hundred,  and  the  fourth  one  thousand  revolutions.  To 
the  third  is  attached  a  pin  which  rings  the  small  bell  above  the  coun- 
ter just  before  the  completion  of  each  one  hundred  turns,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  operator  to  slacken  the  speed  of  the  reel. 
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The  construction  of  the  mechanism  for  promptly  arresting  the 
motion  of  the  reel  is  accomplished  by  utilizing  some  of  the  features 
of  Mr.  Serreirs  latest  reel  stop^motion.  The  axis  of  the  reel  is  shown 
at  I.  This  axis  carries  a  friction  wheel,  C,  which  rests  on  the  two 
friction  wheels  A  and  B,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  Plate  VI,  fig.  3. 
A  and  B  are  put  in  motion  by  a  cord,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines, 
driving  C  ana  the  reel  in  the  opposite  direction,  olightly  above  the 
wheel  C  is  a  break-shoe,  D  ;  below  the  axis  I  is  a  lever,  F,  which  is 
drawn  upward  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  by  the  spiral 
spring  E.  The  freedom  of  motion  of  the  lever  F  is,  however,  re- 
strained by  the  armature  G  of  the  magnet  H.  The  running  filament 
passes  through  the  eye  of  a  f  aller,  and  if  the  filament  breaks  an  elec- 
tric contact  attached  to  this  f aller  closes  the  circuit  of  the  magnet, 
which  attracts  the  armature  and  releases  the  lever  F.  This  in  turn 
is  drawn  upward  by  the  spiral  spring  E  and  carries  with  it  the  fric- 
tion puUey  C,  raising  it  from  the  driving  pulleys  A  and  B,  and  by 
pressmg  it  against  the  break-shoe  D,  stops  its  rotation  abruptly. 

Between  the  basin  and  the  reel  is  situated  a  moving  guiae  which 
spreads  the  filament  out  on  the  reel  in  skeins  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  With  this  guide  is  combined  the  f aller  mentioned 
above. 

Such  are,  in  the  main,  the  instruments  of  special  construction  used 
m  the  scientific  testing  of  silk  cocoons  as  conducted  by  us  in  our 
laboratory. 

In  all  this  work  we  have  followed  largely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ex- 
perimenters at  Padua  and  Lyons,  branching  out  where  tnere  seemed 
a  chance  for  more  original  research. 

PUEITY  OF  EACE  AMONG  SILK- WORMS. 

When  Pasteur,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  undertook,  at  the  request 
of  the  French  Academy,  to  find  a  means  of  overcoming  *  *  the  malady  " 
of  silk-worms  he  attacked  the  question  as  a  novice  who  was  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  work  which  he  should  perform.     One  of 
the  first  facts  which  attracted  his  attention  was  tno  absence  of  ex- 
actness in  the  science  of  silk-raising,  or  we  might  almost  say  the 
absence  of  science  itself  in  the  sericultural  art.     *' Science,"  says 
Webster,  "  is  a  collection  of  the  general  principles  or  leading  truths 
relating  to  any  subject,  arranged  in  systematic  order."    The  facts 
were  there,  but  they  were  a  jumble  of  facts  from  which  no  system 
could  be  evolved.    The  most  learned  of  the  sericulturists  did  not 
agree  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  silk-raising,  and  in  fact  the 
more  learned  the  savants  the  wider  apart  their  theories  and  pre- 
cepts.   I  speak  of  all  this  in  the  past  tense,  and  yet  how  much  better 
off  are  we  to-day?    Pasteur  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  many  dis- 
eases— many,  more  because  of  differences  in  local  names  than  in 
symptoms — to  four  princii)al  ones :  The  purine,  flacherie,  grasserie, 
and  muscardine.     Balbiani  has  even  classified  the  corpuscles  of  the 
pebrine  and  Bassi  the  fungus  of  the  muscardine,  but  to  what  end  ? 
The  Pasteur  system  of  selection  has,  to  be  sure,  essentially  blotted 
out  the  purine,  through  preventive  but  not  through  curative  pro- 
cesses, but  for  the  flacherie  we  have  no  means  either  of  prevention 
or  cure  and  it  is  to-day  our  greatest  enemy.     Still,  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  many  newly  acquired  facts,  and  a  new  era  has  evidently 
opened  in  scientific  research  which  may  ultimately  lead  us  to  that 
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ideal  scientific  condition  where  if  trouble  arise  we  may  be  able  to 
deduce  the  cause  and  thus  find  the  remedy. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  the  many  researches  are  being  made  more 
from  an  industrial  stand-point  than  a  scientific  one. 

The  first  question  asked  wlien  a  newly  discovered  worm  appears  is 
not,  *'What  are  its  most  nearly  allied  genera  and  species?"  but, 
rather,  *'  What  is  the  value  of  the  cocoon  ?  Will  it  reel  ?  Can  it  be 
carded  and  made  into  schappe?"  This  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise 
has  led  Mr.  Natalis  Rondot,  than  whom  no  one  is  better  suited  to  direct 
the  work,  to  obtain  and  have  sent  to  France  great  numbei*8  of  wild 
and  cultivated  silk-worms  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  world. 

Among  the  more  recent  importations  of  M.  Rondot  are  thirty-two 
races  from  China  in  1887  and  thirty-three  in  1888,  from  the  same  coim- 
try.  These  eggs  were  delivered  to  M.  Maillot,  director  of  the  Mont- 
pelier  (France)  Experiment  Station,  for  examination  and  study.  Of 
the  1887  races  four  were  verv  corpuscular  and  six  slightly  so,  or  more 
than  30  per  cent,  showed  pt^brino.  In  the  1888  races  tourteen,  or  over 
45  per  cent.,  showed  corpuscles.  This  sliould  set  at  rest  the  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  p(5brine  exists  in  China.  As  to  its  eif  ect  on  the  crop, 
that  is  another  question. 

Of  the  1887  races  but  two  remained  annual,  all  the  others  being 
either  in  part  or  wholly  bivoltin.  On  the  reproduction  of  these  two 
races  in  1888  one  of  them  became  bivoltin,  while  the  other  remained 
annual  and  showed  increased  strength  in  the  worms  and  increased 
size  in  the  cocoons. 

**  Purity  of  race,"  says  Maillot  in  his  report*  on  these  educations, 
*^comprenends  identity  of  characteristics,  especially  in  the  color  of 
the  skin,  the  molts,  the  number  of  crops  per  annum,  the  color  of  the 
silk  ducts,  the  form  and  the  color  of  tlie  coco(jns,  their  weight  and 
richness  in  silk,  and  finally  the  number  of  d()ul)los.*' 
^  An  examination  of  the  details  of  liis  ex})erimeiits  fail  to  reveal  a 
single  race  which,  when  tried  in  this  severe  balance,  was  not  found 
wanting. 

The  principal  differences  in  these  Chinese  races  are  the  variations 
in  the  markings  of  the  larv£e,  and  even  iutlus  one  uarticular  there  ia 
very  little  regularity  or  purity.  Thus  in  one  sample  we  find  bluish- 
white  worms  mixed  with  worms  having  black  stripes,  or  again  Avith 
worms  of  a  somber  hue.  Sumo  of  them  hnxe  nia^ks  (n  name  which 
M.  Maillot  applies  to  the  small  spot  above  the  head)  and  some  of  them 
do  not.  These  variations  and  others  run  through  all  the  races,  and 
sometimes  there  will  be  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  markings 
among  the  specimens  of  one  lot.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  color  and  sliape  of  the  cocoons,  many  lots  giving  white 
and  green  cocoons  indiscriminately. 

The  state  of  silk  culture  in  China  may,  in  a  certain  measure,  be 
de<luced  from  these  observations.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  silk  produced  in  that  vast  empire,  but  it  is,  we  know, 
cultivated  in  small  lots  and  the  worms  are  eared  U)V  with  a  sort  ot 
religious  veneration.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  facts  that  is  owing  the 
slowness  with  which  the  j)ebrine  has  spread  among  Chinese  silk- 
worms. We  have  heard  of  it  for  years,  l)nt  still  it  does  not  seem  to 
attain  tlie  proijortions  of  an  epidemic  as  it  did  in  Enroj)e  thirty  years 
ago. 

*Compte-Rendu  dos  Travaux  do  la  Chaiiibrc  do  Commerce  de  Lyon,  1887,  Lvona, 
1888,  p.  2r 
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A  study  of  ten  races  received  from  Japan  shows  how  much  better 
are  the  sericultural  affairs  of  that  country.  Here  all  the  races  were 
aimual,  having  four  molts;  the  eggs  were  received  in  perfect  condi- 
tion and  hatched  with  remarkable  uniformity.  They  had  neither  the 
purine  nor  the  flacherie,  and  the  cocoons,  ^vhich  were  white  in  six 
lots  and  green  in  four,  were  i)erfectly  homogeneous  in  tht?  different 
lots  both  in  color  and  form. 

The  Montpelier  Experiment  Station  has,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
rearing  eggs  from  this  heterogeneous  Chinese  mass  which  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  several  valuable  races.  By  a  series 
of  selections  the  races  will  be  purified  in  the  respects  which  have 
been  noted  above. 

It  must  not  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  French  and  Italian 
races,  even  those  of  thebest  houses,  arc  entirely  free  from  faults  in 
this  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  every  silk-raiser  who  has  utilized 
the  eggs  furnished  by  this  Department  lias  noticed  a  variation  in  the 
markings  of  the  worms,  more  particuhu-ly  ])y  the  admixture  of  striped 
and  dark  specimens.  It  is  therefore  not  the  intention  of  the  French 
experimenters  to  neglect  tlie  Eurojxuin  races  in  their  work  of  purifi- 
cation, but  thev  are  taking  those  also  and  very  carefully  selecting 
them  so  that  there  may  be  absolute  uniformity  in  the  worms  and 
their  products. 

REPORTS  OF  AGENTS. 
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SEPORT  OH  VABIOUS  METHODS  FOR  DESTROYING  SCALE-IHSECT8. 

By  D.  W.  CoQDiLLETT,  Special  Agent, 

LETTEK  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  I\'oveviber  18,  188S. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  some  of  the  work  donn  and  observations 
Oade  under  your  instructions  during  the  past  season. 

The  treatment  with  hydrocyanic  acid  ^ns  for  tlie  destruction  of  scale-insects, 
described  in  my  last  report  to  you,  is  now  cominc:  into  luon^  crf^^eral  iir,o,  both  by 
tbotewho  have  obtained  patents  on  their  fumiL^itors  and  V)y  private  individuais 
who  use  fumigators  of  their  own  dcA^isinc:.  I  loarn  that  some  of  those  who  were 
UQong  the  first  to  obtain  a  patent  on  fuuii'^.itor  are  clainiini;  tiiat  tlieir  patent  also 
covers  the  process  of  fumigating  witb  hydroeynnic  arid  f^as  ;  but  this  claim  is  evi- 
dently erroneous,  since  the  Patent  Oflice  decided  a  few  years  a;^o,  before  any  of 
these  persons  had  obtained  a  patent,  that  the  Ilatch  j)atent  referred  to  in  my  former 
iBport  covers  this  process,  ana  as  tlie  patent  has  exjtired  llie  ])roress  becomes  public 
property,  and  can  not  again  be  patented.  Tbere  is,  therefore,  nutliing  to  prevent 
any  person  from  using  tnis  process,  so  lonj;  as  lie  does  not  infringe  on  some  of  the 
patents  in  constructing  a  fumigator  for  his  own  use. 

As  heretofore,  I  am  under  special  obligations  to  yourself  for  suggestions  and  in- 
i^ctions. 

Respectfully, 

D.   W.    COQUILLETT. 

Frof.  C.  V.  Riley, 

United  States  Entomologist. 


THE  GAS  TREATMENT  FOR  SCALE-INSECTS. 

.  This  treatment  is  now  coming  into  more  general  use.  and  is  giving  good  satisfac- 
Jj'n.  A  company  has  been  organized  for  tbe  purpose  of  mipi'juilntiii'^  the  Culver 
"^niigator  (described  in  my  report  to  Professor  RH^'V,  pub!i>iu'd  in  I  hi' annual  re- 
PWtof  the  Department  for  the  year  1887,  page  1X.M)).'    Several  private  individuals 
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are  also  using  or  getting  ready  to  use  this  gas  treatment  on  their  citrus  trees  by  the 
use  of  f umigators  of  their  own  devising. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above-mentioned  report  three  papers  on  this  subject 
have  been  published,  one  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Morse,  as  iBulletin  79  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Califomia ;  another  in  the  Pa4^flc  Rnral  Press  for  Aiigust  25, 
1888,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Klee,  our  State  inspector  of  fruit  pests ;  and  a  third  in  Insect 
life  for  August,  1888,  by  the  writer. 

Mr.  Morse's  paper  gives  the  results  of  various  experiments  made  by  himself,  in 
which  he  corroborates  the  statements  made  by  myself  in  the  report  referred  to 
above,  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  may  be  rendered  harmless  to  the  trees  confined 
in  it  either  by  using  the  potassium  cyamde  dry,  or  by  using  an  aqueous  solution  of 
it  and  passing  the  gas  tlirough  sulphuric  acid ;  he  agrees  with  me  that  the  method 
of  passing  the  gas  through  sulphuric  acid  is  the  best  one,  but  recommends  using 
pumice-stone  satiu-ated  with  sulphuric  acid  instead  of  using  the  acid  alone. 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  this  would  be  any  improvement  over  my  method.  The 
acid  used  in  saturating  the  pumice-stone  could  never  be  used  again  for  generating 
the  gas,  so  that  there  would  be  the  additional  expense  for  this  acid.  Moreover,  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Klee,  given  in  his  paper  referred  to  above,  would  indicate  that 
this  method  is  quite  uncertain.    His  experience  is  given  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  tests  were  made  during  all  kmds  of  weather,  from  60"  to  80*  F.  in  the 
shade,  and  during  calm  as  well  as  windy  weather,  and  when  the  drier  was  well 
charged  with  sulphuric  acid  no  harm  was  done  to  the  trees,  and  even  young  fruit, 
during  a  confinement  of  forty  minutes  at  the  noon  hour,  was  unaffected.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  for  the  lack  of  sulphuric  acid  the  drier  was  not  sufficiently 
charged,  serious  harm  resulted  to  the  foliage,  and  the  leaves  fell  off  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  days.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  the  operation  was  done  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day,  but  bad  effects  resulted  also  when  it  was  done  in  the 
evening  as  late  as  7  o'clock,  at  a  temperature  of  60**  F." 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  when  the  drier  should  be  recharged  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  mis  defect  is  wholly  obviated  by  the  use  of  this  acid  alone. 

The  persons  operating  the  Culver  fumigators  adopted  my  method  of  passing  the 
gas  through  sulphuric  acid,  and  several  weeks  a^o  tney  treated  about  eignty  orange 
trees  without  injuring  the  foliage,  notwithstandmg  the  fact  that  the  work  was  done 
during  very  hot  weamer  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  So  long,  therefore,'a8  such 
results  as  tnese  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  sulphuric  acid  alone,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  go  to  the  additional  expense  necessary  in  using  the  pumice-stone  saturated 
with  the  acid. 

The  drying  vessel  of  the  generator  shotdd  have  a  diameter  of  about  8  inches  and 
a  height  of  about  10  inches,  and  the  leaden  pipe  which  conveys  the  gas  from  the 
generator  should  reach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  tliis  vessel.  When  ready 
to  begin  operations  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3 
inches  witli  sulphuric  acid,  but  this  depth  must  be  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
gas,  acid  being  added  imtil  the  gas  no  longer  passes  freely  through  it  but  is  forced 
back  through  the  acid  in  the  vessel  over  the  generator  ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas 
in  the  dicing  vessel  should  then  be  withdrawn  until  the  gas  passes  easily  through 
the  acid  in  this  vessel. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  insert  a  safety-valve  either  in  the  top  of  the  generator 
proper  or  in  the  leaden  pipe  which  conveys  the  gas  to  the  drying  vessel.  This  valve 
IS  so  constructed  that  pressure  from  within  closes  it,  while  pressure  from  without 
forces  it  open.  After  all  of  the  ^as  has  been  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of 
materials  the  generator  still  remains  full  of  the  gas,  and  as  this  becomes  dissolved 
or  absorbed  by  the  Uquid  residue  in  the  generator  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced, 
and  this  has  the  eflfect  of  drawing  some  of  the  acid  out  of  the  drying  vessel  and 
emptying  it  into  the  generator.  The  use  of  the  safety-valve  referred  to  above  en- 
tirely obviates  this,  the  valve  opening  and  allowing  the  air  to  rush  in  whenever  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  generator. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Leefeld,  of  Orange,  has  constructed  and  is  using  an  apparatus  and  tents 
of  liis  own  devising.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  strong  frame-work  mounted  upon 
the  running-gears  of  a  common  lumber  wagon  ;  this  frame  projects  slightly  behind 
the  hind  wheels,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  hind' end  is  erected  a  tall  mast,  to  the  top 
of  which  is  fastened  a  cross-piece  strengthened  by  two  braces  attached  at  one  of 
their  ends  to  the  mast.  To  either  end  of  this  cross-piece  is  suspended  a  tent,  to  the 
bottom  of  whicli  is  attached  a  circle  of  gas-pipe ;  the  ropes  which  operate  the  tent 
are  fastened  to  its  peak,  and  also  to  the  circle  of  gas-pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  tent, 
and  are  passed  tlirough  pulleys  at  the  end  of  the  cross-piece  of  the  mast  and  through 
other  pmleys  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mast :  and  from  these  the  ropes  pass  to  the 
ground.  In  drawing  the  tent  off  of  a  tree  the  ropes  fastened  to  the  circle  at  the 
bottom  of  it  are  first  drawn  downward,  drawing  tne  tent  upward  and  at  the  same 
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time  taming  it  inside  out ;  after  it  has  been  drawn  upward  until  the  circle  of  gaa- 
pipe  is  aboTe  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  rope  attached  to  the  peak  of  the  tent  is  men 
pulled  downward  until  the  tent  is  raised  above  and  entirely  oft  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Leefeld's  generator  and  blower  (for  generating  the  gas  and  distributing  it  in- 
side the  tent)  are  so  arranged  that  by  opening  or  closing  a  series  of  shut-offs  he  is 
able  to  operate  the  two  tents  with  only  one  set  of  apparatus.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
very  clever  arrangement,  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Mr.  liOefeld  purchased  his  cyanide  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  the  rate  of  89  cents  per 
pound  for  500  pounds,  and  the  freightage,  etc.,  amounted  to  5  cents  per  pound,  mak- 
mg  a  total  cost  of  44  cents  per  pound.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  graae  of  cyanide  (t. 
e.,  next  to  the  C.  P.)  manufactured  by  Powers  &  Weightman,  and  came  in'lO-poimd 
tin  cans.  The  cyanide  is  in  pieces,  having  a  square  inch  or  lees  of  surface,  and  the 
pieces  are  about  an  inch  thicK.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  about  an  hour,  by  being 
nequently  stirred ;  the  solution  is  of  an  olive-gray  color,  and  the  color  is  not  chimged 
after  standing  for  a  few  days.  The  proportions  are  5  poimds  of  the  cyanide  to  1 
gallon  of  water,  but  3Ir.  Leef eld  writes  me  that  he  has  succeeded  in  dissolving  this 
amount  of  the  cyanide  in  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  of  cold  water. 

More  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  dissolving  the  cyanide  in  should  never 
be  used.  I  have  added  water  to  solutionB  of  the  different  brands  of  cyanide,  until 
the  solutions  contained  cyanide  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  to  one  gallon  and  4i  pints  of 
water,  but  when  this  was  used  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  the  dissolved  cyanide 
was  taken  as  when  it  had  been  used  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  of  the  cyanide  in  1  gallon 
of  water  it  did  not  produce  as  good  results ;  this  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  gas  had  been  dissolved  and  retained  in  the  liquid  residue  in  the 
generator. 

The  persons  operating  the  Culver  f umigators  purchased  their  cyanide  of  a  whole- 
sale d«der  in  this  city,  paying  for  it  65  cents  jjer  pound  for  25  pounds.  This  cya- 
nide also  came  in  10-pound  tin  cans,  and  was  in  large  circular  cakes  about  three- 
qnartere  of  an  inch  thick,  each  cake  bearing  the  stamp  of  **  C.  P.  A:  Co.,  New 
lork."  Five  pounds  of  this  cyanide  dissolves  m  a  gallon  of  water  with  occasional 
stirring ;  the  solution  is  of  an  olive-gray  color,  and  the  color  is  not  changed  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days.  Each  of  the  cans  containing  this  cyanide  is  labeled  *'  Cyan- 
oret  of  Potassium,"  this  being  the  old  name  for  cyanide. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  use  this  cyanide  solution  sQmewhat  stronger  than  indi- 
cated in  the  table  given  in  my  report  above  referred  to.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the 
table  of  proportions  which  they  found  necessary  to  use  with  this  brand  of  cyanide : 
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The  relative  strength  of  this  brand  of  cyanide  as  compared  with  the  best  grade  of 
the  Powers  &  Weightman  cyanide  (such  as  may  be  purchased  in  this  city  at  re- 
tail, in  glass  jars,  at  about  80  cents  per  pound)  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
9  fluid  ounces  of  the  latter  solution  are  equivalent  to  about  14  fluid  ounces  of  the 
former.  The  Powers  &  Weightman  cyanide  piurchased  by  Mr.  Leef  eld,  referred 
to  above,  was  found  to  be  not  so  strong  as  the  grade  the  same  firm  puts  up  in  glass 
jars  for  the  retail  trade. 

Beside  the  Powers  &  Weightman  and  the  C.  P.  &  Co.  cyanide  referred  to  above, 
I  have  tested  two  other  brands.  One  of  these  is  manufactured  by  Mallinckrodt  & 
Co.,  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  it  is  nearly  as  strong  but  not  quite  as  easily  dissolved  as 
the  Powers  &  Weightman  cyanide  in  glass  jars,  and  is  put  up  in  tin  cans  holding 
1  pound  each  ;  it  retails  in  this  city  at  the  same  price  as  the  Powers  &  Weiglitman 
in  ^as8  jars.  This  is  the  only  cyanide  I  have  used,  an  aqu^^ous  solution  of  which 
changes  color  after  standing  a  short  time  ;  when  first  dissolved  the  solution  is  of 
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the  usual  olive-gray  color,  but  after  standing  a  fow  hours  it  assumes  a  reddiflh-brown 
color.  It  is  also  the  only  cyanide  I  liave  used  wliich  exhales  a  strong  odor  of 
ammonia  while  it  is  dissolving  in  cold  water. 

The  other  brand  of  cyanide  referred  to  is  manufactured  by  Hansen,  Van  Winkle 
&  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  /.  ;  it  is  tlieir  No.  2,  fused,  and  tliey  offer  to  fumisli  at  the 
rate  of  82  cents  per  pound  net  for  100  pounds.  I  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  dissolving  tliis  cyanide  in  cold  water,  the  solution  being  occasionally  stirred. 
Each  pound  of  this  cyanide  when  dissolved  adds  only  6  fluid  ounces  tothe  KC^lutiou, 
whereas  1  pound  of  each  of  the  otlier  brands  adds  8  fluid  ounces  to  the  solut  on. 
The  aqueous  solution  requires  just  twice  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  to  evolve  all 
of  the  gas  from  it  as  is  required  ))y  the  other  brands.  I  made  two  tests  witli  tliis 
cvanide  on  orange  trees  infosttxl  with  the  Icorya,  using  it  in  one  of  the  tests  three 
tmies  as  strong  as  indicated  in  the  table  given  above,  but  it  produced  no  visible 
effects  upon  the  Icerya.  This  brand  is  too  much  of  tlie  natme  of  tlie  **  mining*' 
cyanide  to  be  successfully  used  for  the  production  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

I  have  also  tested  a  brand  of  potassium  cyanate  (KCNO)  manufactured  by  EJ. 
Merck,  of  Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  lalx^led  *'40  per  cent."  (presimiiably  of  pure 
KCNO) ;  it  was  put  up  in  glass  jars,  one  jx)und  in  each,  and  retails  in  this  city  a{  the 
rate  of  65  cents  per  jx)und.  It  is  not  quite  so  soluble  in  cold  water  as  the  Powers  A 
Weightman  cyanide,  and  the  solution  requires  one-third  more  sulphuric  acid  to 
evolve  all  of  the  gas  from  it.  "When  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  above  cyanide 
BOlution,  it  was  found  to  bo  only  about  one-half  as  effective. 

When  some  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  the  above  brands  of  c^^nide  or 
cyanate  gets  upon  tli(?hand.  and  water  is  api)lied  for  the  purix)se  of  washmg  it  oflf, 
it  produces  a  soapy  feeUng  to  tlie  touch,  but  does  not  appear  to  uijure  the  skin. 

At  the  request  of  several  fruit-growers  of  Omnge  I  went  to  that  place  on  the  14th 
of  last  May  and  treated  one  lemon  and  five  orange  trees  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gaa, 
passing  it  througli  sulpliiuic  acid.  The  trees  were  each  about  10  feet  tall  by  8  feet  in 
diameter  ;  they  were  badly  infested  with  the  reil  scale  [Aspidiotus  aurantii^  Maskell), 
and  were  among  others  eipially  infested.  The  best  grade  of  Powers  &  Weightman 
cyanide  in  glass  jars  was  useil.and  was  dissolved  in  cold  water  at  the  rate  of  6 

Sounds  of  the  cyanide  to  each  gallon  of  water  ;  9  fluid  oimces  of  this  solution  and  6 
uid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  used  for  each  tree.  The  trees  were  treated  between 
the  hours  of  11  o'clock  a.  m.  and  5  o'clm-k  p.  m.,  while  the  sun  was  shining  brightly; 
five  of  them  were  coniined  in  the  gas  tor  half  an  hour  and  one  of  the  orange  trees 
was  confined  only  twenty  minutes.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drying  vessel  of  the 
generator  I  used  was  much  too  small  (liuviug  a  diameter  of  only  3  inches  when  it 
should  have  been  at  least  8  inches)  the  trees  were  quite  severely  injured,  although 
all  of  them  subsequently  recovered. 

These  trees  >were  examined  occasionally  by  the  owner  of  them,  Mr.  I.  L.  Collins, 
and  luider  date  of  May  30  he  writes  me  as  follows  : 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Since  writing  to  you  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  trees 
was  made  by  Dr.  Wall,  of  Tiistin.  and  Mr.  Alward  ;  they  failed  to  find  a  single  live 
scale.  J.  B!  Parker  and  myself  also  made  one  yesterday,  and  found  only  one  live 
red  scale,  and  that  was  on  an  orange  quite  near  to  the  ground.  *  *  *  All  of  the 
young  growth  on  the  lemon  and  oranges  was  killed  ;  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
leaves  on  the  oranires.  but  fully  one-half  of  those  on  the  lemon,  were  killed.  Very 
few  orang(^s  fell  olF  from  that  eauae,  as  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  little  oranges 
fall  off  every  year.     Tiie  damage  to  the  trees  is  nothing  if  the  bugs  can  be  killed.** 

Dr.  W.  B.  Wall,  of  Tustin,  who  is  a  very  close  observer,  and  well  able  to  judge 
between  a  living  and  a  dead  red  scale,  writes  me  as  follows,  under  date  of  August 
10: 

**  Dear  Sir  :  I  visited  the  trees  at  Collins'  twice  after  you  were  there,  at  intervals 
of  ten  or  fifteen  days,  but  did  not  lind  a  living  scale  at  either  visit.*' 

Again,  under  date  of  August  15,  he  writes : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  examined  the  In  os  af  Collins*  yesterday  ;  the  "work  isjhighly  satis- 
factor}',  tlie  tre«*s  treated  are  of  a  h'althy,  deep-green  color,  while  all  theothers  look 
sickly,  are  yellow,  and  slied'linL';  tiioir  leaves.  There  are  a  few  hving  red  scales 
on  the  fumi,L,Mt'  <1  trees,  ))ut  tiiese  liave  evidently  l^een  brought  on  them  since  they 
were  treated  ;  tlie  m«>st  of  them  are  small — say  a  quarter  grown— one  or  two  on  a 
leaf  here  and  there." 

In  conversation  with  these  gentlemen  they  informed  mo  that  the  gas  had  been 
just  as  etfeetual  on  the  (ives  confined  in  it  only  twenty  minutes  as  it  was  on  those 
confined  in  it  for  half  an  hour. 
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ARSENIURETTED  HYDROGEN  QA8  AS  JLN  INSECTIOIDB, 

During  the  past  season  I  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  preparation  and  lute  of 
aneniuretted  hydrogen  gas  (AsHj)  in  destroying  8cale-in§ect8  infesting  tf^'i^  and 
plants,  by  the  use  of  a  tent,  as  in  the  treatment  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gH8  pic*- 
Tiously  described;  but  the  results  have  not  been  as  good  as  I  had  reason  U)  ex^i^t  i. 

Thiri  gas  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  trees  confined  in  it  as  is  the  undritxl 
hjdrucyanic  acid  gas,  and  its  effects  upon  the  insects  are  not  so  early  manifested  an 
when  the  latter  gas  is  used.  Thus, when  a  tree  is  treated  with  a  sufficient  (quantity 
of  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  to  prove  fatal  to  all  of  the  Iceryae  infesting  it.  inanv 
(rf  tlie  latter  will  be  as  lively  as  ever  the  moment  the  tent  is  removed  froju  the  tn^'. 
ind  some  of  them  will  still  be  alive  twenty-four  hours  later,  but  will  perisli  dunug 
the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

The  gas  was  generated  by  acting  upon  zinc  with  commercial  sulphuric  acid  in  th*.* 
presence  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  white  arsenic  (AfVjOa). 

The  undiluted  sulphuric  acid  produces  no  effect  upon  pieces  of  ordinary  sheet 
anc,  even  after  the  lapse  of  eignteen  hoius  ;  when,  however,  some  of  the  arsenic 
lohition  is  added,  brisK  action  beg^ins  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  scK^onds.  The  gas  is 
generated  the  most  rapidly  when  5  fluid  ounces  of  the  solution  is  used  to  each  fluid 
ooDce  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  is  sufficient  for  1  ounce  by  weight  of  zinc  clippings. 
WiUi  the  same  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  clippings,  if  more  of  tne  80- 
htion  than  above  indicated  is  used,  the  process  will  be  delayed  ;  while  if  less  is  used 
than  indicated  above,  all  of  the  zinc  will  not  be  acted  upon.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  acid  does  not  in  any  way  accelerate  the  process  of  evolving  the  gas ;  while  if 
\m  acid  thaji  I  have  indicated  is  used  all  of  the  zinc  will  not  be  acted  upon.  In 
mj  experiments,  whenever  I  did  not  use  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  arsenic  solu- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  zinc  and  acid  the  deficiency  was  made  up  of  pure  cold 
water. 

I  first  used  the  sheet  zinc  cut  into  pieces  about  three-auarters  of  an  inch  wide  by  2 
mches  long  ;  these  will  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  and  tne  arsenic  solution  in  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  process  is  not  hastened  any  when  smaller  pieces  of  the  zinc  are 
used. 

The  action  of  the  acid  and  the  arsenic  solution  is  most  rapid  when  the  acid  is  first 
idded  to  the  zinc,  and  the  arsenic  solution  added  afterwAros  ;  when  this  process  is 
reyosed,  and  the  arsenic  solution  is  first  added  to  the  zinc  and  the  acid  added  after- 
ward, the  action  of  these  materials  will  be  retarded  one-third  the  length  of  time 
preTioosly  required. 

I  had  some  sheet  zinc  melted  and  poured  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  for  the  pur- 
poie  of  obtaining  granulated  zinc  in  small  pellets  or  globules  ;  but  the  operator  did 
not  pour  the  molten  zinc  from  a  sufficient  height,  and  consequently  omy  obtained 
irregular  pieces  of  sheet  zinc  scarcely  thicker  than  writing-{>aper.  when  these 
pieces  were  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  zinc  clippings  mentioned  above,  just 
fwjce  the  length  of  time  was  required  for  the  acid  and  arsenic  solution  to  dissolve 
them  as  was  required  by  the  clippings. 

My  next  attempt  at  obtaining  granulated  zinc  was  more  successful,  the  molten 
metal  being  poured  into  the  water  from  a  height  of  14  feet ;  this  produced  small 
pellets  and  pieces  of  zinc  of  various  sizes  and  sliapes.  When  these  were  used  in  the 
nine  proportions  as  the  zinc  clippings  referred  to  above,  the  same  lengtli  of  time 
was  required  for  the  acid  and  arsenic  solution  to  dissolve  them  as  when  tlie  chppings 
Were  used.  Nothing  is  ^ined,  therefore,  by  granulating  the  zinc,  except  that  it  is 
more  convenient  to  use  in  this  form  than  are  the  clippings. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  arsenic  were  prepared  by  simply  boiling  the  white  arsenic 
in  water  for  about  half  an  hour.  When  the  solution  contained  an  ounce  by  weight 
of  arsenic  to  18  or  more  fluid  ounces  of  water,  nearly  all  of  it  remained  in  sus|>ension 
for  several  days ;  but  if  less  water  than  this  was  used,  more  or  less  of  the  arsenic 
would  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when  the  solution  became  cold.  When  a 
quantity  of  the  hot  solution  was  poured  into  a  cold  vessel  some  of  the  ai*8enic  would 
be  depo«ite<i,  forming  a  coating  over  the  inside  of  the  vessel ;  and  this  also  occurs, 
but  to  a  less  degree,  when  the  cold  solution  is  poured  into  any  vessel  of  tlie  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Since  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  only  when  the  arsenic  in  solution  is 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  hydrop^en  produce^!  by  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
at  the  moment  that  the  hydrogen  is  ji:enerated.  it  follows  that  in  i)re])aring  the  former 
OB  no  exact  proportion  of  the  materials  used  can  1x3  followed  by  rciuson  of  the  fact 
uiat  all  of  the  arsenic  in  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  next  to  the  zinc  and  aciid,  may 
become  exhausted,  while  that  in  the  upjier  j)ortion  of  the  solution  will  not  have  been 
acted  upon,  not  having  been  in  contact  with  the  hvdroj^en  when  the  latt^'r  was  first 
generated;  more  or  less  of  the  free  hydrogen  will  thus  escape  as  such,  while  some 
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of  the  arsenic  will  stUl  remain  unchanged  in  the  generator  after  all  chemical  action 
has  ceased. 

My  first  experiments  with  this  gas  were  made  upon  Icerya-infested  orange  trees 
which  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  water,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  these  in- 
sects ;  but  these  trees  still  possessed  no  small  degree  of  vigor,  very  few  of  the  leaves, 
and  none  of  the  fruit,  liavmg  fallen  from  them.  The  Iceryse  infesting  tliese  trees, 
although  alive  and  many  of  them  were  crawling  about,  stUl  did  not  possess  that 
plump,  vigorous  appearance  so  characteristic  of  those  infesting  healthy,  well-kept 
trees. 

Subsequent  experiments  made  upon  perfectly  healthy  trees  and  insects  showed 
that  when  the  gas  was  used  strong  enough  to  have  proved  fatal  to  all  of  the  Icervie 
on  the  neglected  trees  it  did  not  kill  one-half  of  those  on  the  vigorous  trees.  This 
clearly  disproves  the  theory  that  has  been  advanced  by  a  few  casual  observers,  that 
the  scale-insects  thrive  best  upon  sickly  trees  ;  if  this  was  really  the  case  the  Iceryte 
infesting  these  neglected  trees  would  nave  been  more  vigorous  than  the  others,  and 
would  have  required  a  stronger  dose  of  the  gas  before  it  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
them,  but  as  stated  above  this  was  not  all  the  case. 

This  brings  us  to  the  interesting  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  withhold  water  from  the  infested  orange  and  lemon  trees  for  ^veral  months  at 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  then  apply  the  insecticide,  following  it  with  a 
thorough  irrigation.  In  tnis  way  the  vitality  of  the  scale-insects  would  be  so  much 
reduced  that  the  effects  of  the  insecticide  would  be  more  fatal  to  them  than  if  the 
trees  had  been  irrigated  as  usual ;  whereas  if  not  carried  too  far  no  permanent  in- 

3'ury  to  the  trees  will  be  likely  to  follow.  The  trees  which  I  exx)erunented  on  in 
Tuly  had  not  received  any  water  directly  since  the  rains  of  the  preceding  winter, 
but  as  there  was  a  well-irrigated  orange  grove  adjoin^  them  they  evidently  received 
some  water  from  this  source.  Several  of  the  trees  m  the  same  plat  as  those  I  ex- 
perimented on,  but  situated  4  or  5  rods  farther  from  the  irrigated  grove,  were  irri- 
gated in  the  month  of  September,  two  months  after  my  experiments  were  made, 
and  these  shortly  afterward  started  into  a  vigorous  growth. 

This,  however,  is  the  phase  of  the  question  which!  must  leave  to  the  fruit-growers 
for  titiem  to  decide.  It  is,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  trees  growing  in  districts 
where  irrigation  is  practiced. 

llie  gas-generator  I  used  in  my  exx>eriments  consists  of  a  leaden  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  having  a  diameter  of  8  inches  and  a  height  of  20  inches;  the  upper 
end  narrows  to  a  diameter  of  2  inches,  and  is  furnished  with  a  screw  coupling  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  leading  to  the  tin  pipe,  by  wliich  the  acid  and  gas 
are  drawn  out  of  the  upper  pwi;  of  the  tent  by  means  of  a'Cummings  blower.  Tlie 
materials  for  generating  the  gas  were  put  into  the  generator  one  after  the  other, 
and  the  coupling  then  screwed  on;  the  gas  as  generated  passed  out  of  the  top  of  the 
generator  and  through  the  rubber  hose  into  the  pipe  leading  from  the  tent  to  the 
blower,  and  by  tummg  the  latter  the  gas  and  an:  are  drawn  through  it,  and  by  a 
second  tin  pipe  are  forced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tent.  This  second  tin  pipe 
simply  enters  the  tent  below,  while  the  one  by  which  the  air  and  gas  are  drawn  out 
of  the  tent  is  furnished  with  an  elbow  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  tree  inclosed 
by  the  tent;  thus  by  simply  turning  the  blower  the  air  and  gas  are  drawn  out  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  tent  and  again  forced  into  it  below,  by  which  means  the  gas  is 
thoroughly  circulated  inside  of  the  tent. 

In  aS  of  my  experiments  with  this  gas  the  residue  remaining  in  the  generator 
after  all  action  of  the  materials  had  ceased  was  of  a  deep-black  color,  and  much 
heat  was  produced  during  the  generating  of  the  gas. 

Tlie  following  is  an  account  of  the  more  important  of  these  experiments;  those 
numbered  140  to  148,  inclusive,  were  on  neglected  trees: 

(140)  Boiled  for  hsdf  an  hour  24  ounces  by  weight  of  white  arsenic  (AsjOs)  in  240 
fluid  ounces  of  water;  the  solution  measured  204  fluid  ounces.  About  6  ounces  by 
weiglit  of  the  arsenic  remained  as  an  incrustation  over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  dissolved,  and  three  days  later  an  equal  quantity  of  the  arsenic  had 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  solution. 

Eight  fluid  ounces  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (H9SO4)  were  added  to  8  ounces 
by  weight  of  sheet  zinc  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  to  these  were  added  40  fluid  ounc^ 
of  the  above  arsenic  solution.  The  gas  was  passed  through  a  Cummings  blower,  as 
described  above,  the  blower  being  turned  for  five  minutes  after  the  generating  of 
the  gas  began.  Tent  inclosed  about  57  cubic  feet  of  space.  Test  made  July  2,  from 
9  to  9.30  a.  m. ;  sun  shining.  Examined  tree  July  19;  found  only  two  living  Iceryae; 
leaves  uninjured. 

(142)  Ten  fiuid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  10  ounces  by  weight  of  the 
zinc  clippings,  and  to  these  were  added  50  fluid  ounces  of  arsenic  solution  140.  Blower 
turned  ten  minutes.    Tent  inclosed  about  22  cubic  feet.    Test  made  July  8,  from 
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lOlSO  to  11  a.  m. ;  sun  shining.    Examined  tree  July  19  ;  found  no  living  Iceryse ; 
three-fifths  of  the  leaves  and  a  few  tender  twigs  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree  were 

kflled. 

(144)  Thirty  fluid  ounces  of  the  arsenio  solution  140  were  added  to  6  ounces  of 
rinc  clippings,  and  to  theto  were  added  6  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid.  Blower 
turned  five  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  about  57  cubic  feet.  Test  made  July  6,  from 
10  to  10.30  a.  m. ;  sun  shining.  Examined  July  24 ;  found  only  one  Icerya ;  leaves 
uninjured. 

(145)  Twenty-one  ounces  of  the  arsenio  solution  140  were  added  to  7  ounces  of 
zinc  clippings,  and  to  these  were  added  8  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid.  Blower  turned 
five  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  about  88  cubic  feet.  Test  made  July  9,  from  10  to  10.30 
a.m, ;  sun  shining.    Examined  July  34 ;  found  no  living  Icerya9  ;  leaves  iminiured. 

(146)  Seven  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  6  oimces  of  granulated  zinc 
(prepared  as  described  above),  and  to  these  were  added  15  ounces  of  the  arsenic 
Bolution  140  diluted  with  the  same  quahtity  of  cold  water.  Blower  turned  hve 
minutes.  Tent  inclosed  about  123  cubic  feet.  Test  made  July  12,  from  2.15  to  2.45 
p.  m. ;  sun  shining.  Examined  July  24;  found  about  two  dozou  living  Iceryae;  leaves 
uninjured. 

(147)  Boiled  for  forty  minutes  8  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  184  fluid  ounces  of 
water ;  the  solution  measured  128  fluid  ounces.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days  only 
a  small  quantity  of  the  arsenic  had  settled  to  Uie  bottom  of  the  vessel  containmg  the 
solution. 

Seven  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  6  ounces  of  the  granulated  zinc,  and 
to  these  were  added  21  ounces  of  the  above  arsenic  solution  and  14  ounces  of  water. 
Blower  turned  flve  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  al)oiit  88  cubic  feet.  Test  made  July  20, 
from  9.30  to  10  a.  m. ;  cloudy.  Examined  August  G,  and  found  only  two  living 
IceryaB,  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree ;  leaves  uniniured. 

(148)  Nine  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  8*  ounces  of  granulated  zinc, 
and  to  these  were  added  18  ounces  of  the  arsenic  solution  147  and  27  ounces  of  water. 
Blower  turned  flve  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  alx>ut  137  cubic  feet.  Test  made  July 
20,  from  10.25  to  10.55  a.  m. ;  cloudy.  Examined  August  6,  and  found  only  three 
livinir  Iceryss  ;  leaves  uninjured. 

(ISS)  Three  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  2^  ounces  of  granulated  zinc, 
and  to  these  were  added  6  ounces  of  the  arsenic  solution  147  and  9  ounces  of  water. 
Bbwer  turned  five  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  about  42  cubic  feet  of  space  on  a  rose- 
boah.  Test  made  August  14,  from  10.15  to  11  a.  m. ;  sun  shining.  Examined  Sep- 
tember 4 ;  about  three-f omiJis  of  the  Iceryse  were  still  living ;  one-half  of  the  leaves 
on  the  rose-bush  were  killed. 

(158)  Four  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  3  oiuices  of  the  ^anulated  zinc, 
and  to  these  were  added  o  ounces  of  the  arsenic  solution  147  and  14  ounces  of  cold 
water.  Blower  turned  five  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  about  32  cubic  feet  on  an  orange 
^ee.  Test  made  August  14,  from  3.15  to  4  p.  m.  ;  sun  shining.  Examined  Sep- 
tember 3 ;  about  three-fourths  of  the  IceryaB  were  still  living ;  leaves  uninjured. 

In  this  and  all  of  the  following  experiments  the  trees  were  healthy  and  vigorous, 
»nd  the  loeryas  infesting  them  were  correspondingly  so. 

(154)  Five  otmces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  4  oimces  of  the  granulated  zinc, 
and  to  these  were  added  o  ounces  of  the  arsenic  solution  147  and  17  ounces  of  cold 
water.  Blower  turned  five  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  about  69  cubic  feet.  Test  made 
August  14,  from  4.30  to  5.15  p.  m.;  sun  shining.  Examined  September  3;  about 
four-fifths  of  the  Iceryas  were  still  living;  leaves  uninjured. 

(155)  Boiled  for  forty  minutes  10  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  208  fluid  ounces  of 
water;  the  solution  measured  128  fluid  ounces.  Six  days  later  but  little  of  the 
arsenic  had  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  solution. 

Ten  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  9  ounces  of  the  granulated  zinc,  and 
to  these  were  added  30  ounces  of  the  above  arsenic  solution  and  20  ounces  of  water. 
'  lower  turned  flve  minutes.  Tent  inclosed  about  170  cubic  feet.  Test  made  August 
15,  from  4.30  to  5. 15  p.  m. :  sun  shining.  £bcamined  September  3;  about  three-fourths 
of  the  Iceryas  were  still  living;  leaves  uninjured. 

(170)  Boiled  for  half  an  hour  5  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  220  fluid  oimces  of 
water;  the  solution  measured  176  fluid  ounces. 

Nine  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  8  ounces  of  zinc  clippings,  and  to 
thpse  were  added  30  ounces  of  the  above  arsenic  solution  and  15  ounces  of  water. 
Blower  turned  nearly  continuously  during  the  time  of  making  the  test.  Tent  in- 
closed about  32  cubic  feet.  Test  made  Octol)er  12,  from  3.30  to  4  p.  m.  ;  sun  sliin- 
ing.  Examined  November  8 ;  about  three-fourtlis  of  the  leery a9  were  still  living ; 
leaves  uninjured. 

(171)  Fifteen  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  14  ounces  of  zinc  clippings, 
and  to  those  were  added  48  ounces  of  the  arsenic  solution  155,  8  ounces  of  arsenio 
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solution  170,  and  30  ounces  of  water.  Blower  turned  almost  continuoufily  during 
the  time  of  making  the  test.  Tent  inclosed  about  69  cubic  feet.  Test  made  October 
12,  from  4.30  to  5  p.  m. ;  sun  shining.  Examined  November  8 ;  about  one-fourth  of 
the  Iceryae  were  still  living ;  leaves  uninjured. 

As  several  persons  have  sent  me  very  erroneous  calculations  concerning  the 
niunber  of  cubic  feet  of  space  inclosed  by  the  tent  covering  a  tree  of  a  given  dia- 
meter and  height,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  briefly  my  method  of 
making  at  least  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the  tent. 
The  latter,  when  on  a  tree,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  with  the  exception  that 
one  of  the  ends  is  dome-shaped,  instead  c^  bein^  squarelv  truncated  ;  to  allow  for 
this  we  simply  subtract  a  few  feet  from  the  height  of  tne  tent,  and  multiply  the 
remainder  by  the  area  of  its  base ;  the  latter  is  found  by  multiplving  the  square  of 
its  diameter  by  the  decimal  fraction  .7854.  Thus,  to  find  the  cubic^  contents  of  a 
tent  inclosing  a  tree  10  feet  high  by  6  feet  in  diameter,  we  fii-st  multiply  the  square 
of  6  by  .7854,  which  gives  about  28.27  square  feet ;  subti-acting  1  i  feet  from  the  height 
of  the  tent,  to  allow  for  the  dome,  we  next  multiply  the  remaimler  by  28.27,  which 
gives  us  a  fraction  over  240  cubic  feet  as  the  solid  contents  of  tlie  tent. 

THE  RESIN  COMPOUND  FOR  SCALE-INSECTS. 

This  comj)ound  is  now  being  quite  extensively  used  in  tliis  part  of  the  State  for 
the  destruction  of  scale-insects  oi  every  description  and  is  giving  good  results.  It 
was  first  used  by  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  one  of  tiie  entomological  agents  of  this  De- 
partment, and  he  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  his  report  to  Professor  Riley,  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  this  Department  for  the  year  1886,  page  560,  experi- 
ment 157.  The  proportions  of  materials  given  in  this  experiment,  nowever,  are  not 
quite  correct.  The  following  proportions,  based  upon  many  experiments  which  I 
^-yve  made  with  this  compound,  and  also  upon  the  experience  of  others  who  have 
ased  it,  will  give  much  better  results  : 

Caustic  soda,  1  pound. 

Resin,  8  pounds. 

Water  to  make  82  gallons. 

The  caustic  soda  is  first  dissolved  by  boiling  in  about  a  gallon  of  water  ;  when 
dissolved,  one-half  of  the  solution  is  taken  out  and  the  resin  added  to  the  remainder 
and  boUed  iintil  dissolved,  after  which  the  balance  of  the  soda  solution  is  added  very 
slowly.  The  mixture  is  then  boiled  over  a  hot  fire,  beiuR  stirred  almost  constantly, 
and  when  cooked  sufficiently  it  will  assimilate  with  cola  water  like  milk,  which  it 
much  resembles.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  water  should  then  be  added,  the  mixtore 
being  thoroughly  stirred  during  the  aoding  of  the  water ;  it  should  then  be  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve,  or  through  a  piece  of  thin  and  rather  open  cloth,  otherwise 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  f orcine  it  through  a  spraying  nozzle. 

The  main  points  to  be  ol)served  in  tne  preparation  of  this  compound  are  to  have 
a  hot  fire  and  to  stir  the^  mixture  about  constantly  during  the  cooking,  to  prevent 
burning. 

The  success  attending  the  use  of  this  compound  depends  largely  upon  the  fineness 
of  the  spray  and  the  thoroughness  of  applying;  it.  I  have  seen  orange  trees  that  had 
been  only  lightly  sprayed  with  it  and  not  more  than  half  of  the  Iceryas  were  killed, 
while  on  other  orange  trees  that  had  been  thoroughly  drenched  with  the  same  solu- 
tion nearly  all  of  these  insects  were  killed.  Many  of  the  partial  failures  resulting 
from  the  use  of  this  and  some  of  the  other  washes  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  thai 
they  have  been  used  too  sparingly.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  toei  everv  part  of  the 
tree;  it  should  be  thoroughly  drenched,  or  satisfactory  results  will  not  1be  obtained. 

One  of  my  correspondents,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Wheeler,  of  Pomona,  has  used  this  com- 
pound in  the  proportion  of  1  pound  of  caustic  soda,  10  pounds  of  resin,  and  water  to 
make  40  gallons,  and  under  oate  oi  September  28  he  writes  me  as  follows  concern- 
ing it: 

''Dear  Sir:  leaving  used  the  resin  compound  for  spraying  orange  and  lemon 
trees  affected  with  '  black  scale,'  I  will  send  results  as  mr  as  I  can  perceive  them. 
In  my  orchard  of  about  four  hundred  orange  and  eighty-four  lemon  trees  there  were 
three  badly  injured  in  looks  and  vitality,  being  completely  covered  by  the  black 
scale.  Of  the  remainder,  perha^^  half  a  dozen  needed  spraving,  all  the  rest  being 
remarkably  clean,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  Nevertheless,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  all 
have  been  sprayed.  The  trees  are  four  years  old  from  the  bud,  about  5  feet  in 
diameter  through  the  tops,  and  5  or  6  feet  high. 

**  Five  barrelfuls,  or  about  200  gallons,  were  ased,  costing  about  a  cent  a  gallon, 
or  less  than  half  a  cent  for  each  tree — 12  for  the  whole  orcnard.    If  a  satisfactorily 
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vbrking  pump  had  been  used,  about  three  days  would  have  sufficed  for  the  prepar- 
ing and  applying  of  the  wash,  provided  there  should  be  no  delay  in  oooking  the 
.  compound,  as  there  was  in  my  case.    One  man  can  do  the  spraying,  but  it  willtake 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  if  two  did  the  work. 

*'  Cin  the  three  badly  affected  trees  a  large  portion  of  the  bugs  are  dead,  but  not 
all.  the  young  ones  seeming  to  be  the  hardest  to  kill.  One  of  these  trees  I  sprayed 
a  !¥i'<)nd  time  alx>ut  two  days  after  the  first  apphcation,  and  a  third  time  about  a 
week  after,  and  all  of  the  bugs  are  not  dead  yet,  nor  tlie  tree  clean  looking. 
Perhaps  the  results  would  have  been  better  if  more  time  had  elapsed  between  the 
applications,  f6r  I  notice  that  now,  two  weeks  later,  more  scales  are  destroyed  than 
ItDought  would  be  when  I  looked  at  the  trees  a  day  or  two  after  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sprayings.  So  I  can  not  say  from  this  exi)erience  that  one,  two,  or  even  three 
applications  will  thoroughly  rid  a  tree  of  black  scales. 

"  Some  think  the  fruit  may  be  injured  by  the  caustic  soda,  but  as  I  accidentally 
iprayed  my  eye,  with  only  a  momentary  smarting,  I  do  not  believe  any  foliage  or 
fruit  can  be  hurt. 

'*This  is  my  experience  in  oooking  the  compound  :  As  I  had  no  large  vessel  only 
enough  at  one  time  for  a  barrel  full  was  prepared.  The  first  time  I  kept  it  boiling 
half  a  day,  expecting  according  to  directions  that  when  it  had  boiled  sufficiently 
it  would  mix  with  water ;  but  it  never  would.  At  last  I  added  a  httle  more  of  thie 
soda  solution,  and  it  came  out  all  right.  The  second  time  I  had  to  add  more  soda. 
The  third  time,  by  using  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  soda  to  ten  of  resin,  it  came 
without  anv  trouble.  The  fourth  mess  woul  1  not  assimilate,  so  I  added  more  soda 
lohition ;  that  made  it  dark  and  thick,  like  soft  soap,  so  I  thought  more  resin 
needed.  Still  it  would  not  mix,  so  more  soda  was  added,  then  more  resin,  and  after 
adding  soda  once  more  I  gave  it  up.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  was  ?  At 
no  stage  of  the  cooking  would  it  mix  with  water.  The  fifth  time  I  had  to  add  more 
•oda,  and  while  it  mixed  with  water  it  was  darker,  more  like  molasses.  Still  it  was 
Qied  and  worked  well. 

"  Although  when  prepared  rightly  it  assimilated  perfectly  with  water,  making  a 
milky  substance  free  from  sediment,  still  after  emptying  the  barrel  each  time  there 
was  a  caked  sediment  of  a  waxy  texture  which  stuck  onto  the  ffiters  of  the  suctioo 
pipe,  and  getting  into  the  tube,  clogged  the  nozzle,  causing  a  deal  of  delay.'* 

One  of  the  troubles  experienced  by  Mr.  Wheeler  in  making  this  compound  re- 
nltpd  from  the  fact  that  as  crude  caustic  soda  is  not  always  of  a  uniform  strength, 
1  pound  of  it  will  not  always  saponify  10  pounds  of  resin ;  for  this  reason  I  have 
recommended  usin^  only  8  pounds  of  resin  to  1  of  caustic  soda,  and  several  trials 
that  I  have  made  with  the  compound  by  using  these  proportions  have  in  every  in- 
itanoe  resulted  in  producing  the  compoimd  within  an  hour  after  the  time  that  all 
of  the  materials  were  dissolved.  If  not  enough  caustic  soda  has  been  used,  the  com- 
pound while  being  cooked  will  produce  large  bubbles  ;  whereas  if  a  sufficient 
quantitv  has  been  used  it  produces  very  small  bubbles  which  rise  up  in  the  vessel  in 
a  foam-like  mass. 

The  trouble  of  the  nozzle  becomingclogged  by  the  solution  would  doubtless  have 
been  obviated  if  the  solution  had  been  previously  strained.  I  experienced  the  same 
difficulty  with  a  Crofton  nozzle  I  used,  but  after  straining  the  solution  through  a 
piece  of  thin  tarlatan  cloth  I  had  no  more  difficulty  with  the  clogging  of  the  nozzle. 
Half  a  gallon  of  the  solution  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  thorougldy  drench  an 
orange  tree  5  feet  tall  by  the  same  in  diameter  ;  I  should  have  usea  at  least  three 
HmeM  this  quantitv  in  ridding  a  tree  of  this  size  of  the  Iceryse. 
Under  date  of  October  15,  Mr.  Wheeler  further  writes  me  as  follows: 

"  Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  again  looked  at  the  tree  which  I  sprayed  three  times  with 
the  resin  compoimd.  A  large  portion  of  the  black  scale  is  dead,  but  not  all.  New 
nowth  has  ertArted  at  points,  and  the  smut  upon  the  foliage  loosened,  but  the  tree 
does  not  look  much  better.  ♦  »  »  The  compound  seems  a  good  one,  and  if  I  can 
leam  to  make  it  without  so  much  loss  of  time  and  material  I  shall  probably  use  it 
next  year.  If  it  could  be  made  within  half  an  hour  after  the  water  boils,  as  I  did 
once,  and  a  nozzle  used  that  didn't  keep  clogging,  I  would  like  it  much.  »  »  ♦ 
I  dc»n*t  remember  that  there  was  much  trouble  from  the  plunger  of  the  pump  stick- 
ing, though  I  think  a  little;  the  most  was  free  from  the  nozzle  becommg  clpgged, 
requiring  great  pressure  in  pumping  to  overcome  it. 

'*  I  will  look  once  more  at  the  fruit.  No,  as  far  as  eyesight  can  judge,  neither 
tiie  fruit  nor  the  new  growth  are  iniured  a  particle  on  the  budding  trees.  I  used  a 
little  from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel— probablv  a  little  over  strength — on  a  young 
seedling  tree,  and  the  leaves  k>ok  a  trifle  curled  (not  burnt)  as  if  from  wilting,  and  I 
don't  know  but  that  is  the  rea.son,  tlionph  I  have  watered  it  since. 

••  I  should  say,  with  a  deal  of  confidence,  that  the  wash  is  absolutely  harmless  to 
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the  fruit  and  foliage;  in  fact,  when  it  didn't  injure  my  eyeball  I  didn't  seeGogicaUj. 
not  physically)  how  it  could  injure  a  green  orange." 

Mr.  Wheeler  also  writes  me  that  hepiu'ohased  his  materials  from  the  Los  Angeki 
Soap  Company,  of  this  city,  and  that  the  prices  were  as  follows:  Caustic  sod:i,4| 
cents  per  pound;  resin,  2^  cents  per  pound.  At  these  rates,  each  gallon  of  the  dilated 
wash,  made  according  to  the  formula  I  have  given  above,  will  cost  a  little  less  than 
thrcNeHjuarters  of  a  cent  for  the  materials. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  experiments  which  I  made  with  this  compound 
during  the  past  season  : 

(156)  Resm,  8  pounds ;  caustic  soda,  1  pound ;  water  to  make  80  gallons.  Sprayed 
lightly  on  rose-bushes  infested  with  the  Iceryse.  This  proved  fatal  to  only  about 
one-half  of  the  IcerysB ;  the  bushes  were  uninjured. 

Mr.  Alexander  Craw,  of  this  city,  sprayed  a  niunber  of  rose-bushes  with  this  com- 
pound last  winter,  using  10  pounds  of  resin,  1  of  caustic  soda,  and  water  to  make 
50  gallons ;  this  was  not  strong  enough,  so  he  added  more  resin  and  caustic  soda, 
imSl  the  proportions  were  about  10  pounds  of  resin,  1  of  caustic  soda,  and  water  to 
make  40  gallons.  The  rose-bushes  were  verv  thoroughly  sprayed  with  this  solution, 
and  nearfy  all  of  the  Iceryae  were  killed,  while  the  bushes  were  uninjured.  These 
bushes  were  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  infested  orange  trees,  and  about 
eight  months  later  were  about  as  thickly  infested  with  the  Icerysd  as  when  first 
sprayed. 

(157)  Resin,  8i  pounds ;  caustic  soda,  1  pound ;  water  to  make  88  gallons.  Sprayed 
on  an  orange  tree.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  IcerysB  were  killed,  while  the  foliage 
of  the  tree  was  uninjured.  A  dozen  red  scales  {Aspidiotus  aurantii^  Maskell)  were 
also  upon  this  tree,  and  all  but  one  of  them  were  killed.  Several  weeks  after  the 
application  the  black  smut  still  adhered  to  the  leaves. 

(158)  Resin,  81  poimds ;  caustic  soda,  1  pound  ;  water  to  make  26  gallons.  Sprayed 
on  an  orange  tree.  All  of  the  Iceryse  were  killed ;  leaves  uninjured  and  stm  cov- 
ered with  the  black  smut  seven  weeks  later.  Three  out  of  the  six  green  oranges 
upon  this  tree  had  a  brown  spot  burned  into  their  under  side  where  the  solution  had 
collected  in  a  large  drop ;  this  may  have  been  produced  by  some  of  the  solution  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  which  was  stronger  than  the  rest,  as  the  solution  had  not 
been  strained  previous  to  being  applied.  Some  of  it  was  also  sprayed  on  a  peach 
tree,  but  did  not  injure  the  leaves.  There  were  also  several  red  scales  and  soft 
scales  (Lecanium  hesperidum,  Linn.)  upon  the  orange  tree,  and  aU  of  these  were 
killed. 

(164)  Resin,  8i  pounds ;  caustic  soda,  1  pound ;  water  to  make  76  gallons.  Strained 
the  solution  tlirough  a  piece  of  tarlatan  cloth  and  sprayed  it  on  an  orange  tree. 
Nearly  aU  of  the  young  Iceryae  in  the  first  and  second  stages  were  killed,  but  many 
of  the  older  ones  and  nearly  all  of  the  adults  escaped  injury ;  leaves  and  frmt 
uninjured. 

In  making  these  experiments  I  used  an  a^quapult  pump  and  a  Crofton  nozzle.  A 
figure  of  this  pump  is  given  by  Professor  Riley  in  the  fourth  report  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission,  Plate  XL,  fig.  1 ;  and  a  good  idea  of  the  nozzle 
may  be  gleaned  from  fig.  8,  Plate  xxi,  of  the  same  report.  The  Crofton  nozzle  has 
an  eddy  chamber  in  place  of  the  hole  or  bore  shown  at  c  in  the  above-mentioned 
figure,  and  by  turning  the  shut-off  plug  (B)  a  coarse  or  fine  spray  may  be  had  at  the 
will  of  the  operator.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the  Cyclone  and  San  Jos6 
nozzles,  in  both  of  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  cap  or  piece  containing  the 
opening  out  of  which  the  spray  issues,  in  order  to  obtain  a  finer  or  coarser  spray,  as 
desired.  The  Crofton  nozzle  is  furnished  with  two  openings,  each  of  which  is 
almost  large  enough  to  admit  the  head  of  an  ordinary  pin  ;  one  of  these  openings  is 
situated  at  the  end,  and  the  other  on  one  side  of  the  nozzle,  and  by  turning  theshut- 
off  plug  the  spray  may  be  made  to  issue  from  the  end  or  from  one  side  of  the  nozzle 
as  desired.  There  is  cdso  a  larger  opening  on  one  side  of  the  nozzle,  intended  as  a 
means  for  freeing  the  outlet  of  the  eddy  chamber  when  it  becomes  clogged,  but  I 
did  not  find  this  to  operate  very  successfully.  Whenever  the  outlet  became  clogged 
I  found  it  necessary  to  take  out  the  shut-on  plug  and  remove  the  obstacle  ;  but  the 
nozzle  seldom  clogged  when  the  wash  had  Ix^n  previously  strained. 

THE  OOPPEB  BOXTUBE  OF  GIBONDK  AS  AN  INSECTIOIDE. 

On  the  20th  of  last  January  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Professor  Kiley, 
under  date  of  January  13  : 

**  Dear  Sir  :  I  learn  from  Mr.  Scribner  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Elder,  of  San  Jos6,  reports 
that  the  *  Bordeaux  mixture,'  or  '  Copper  mixture  of  Gironde '  recommended  by  the 
Section  of  Mycology  of  the  Department  for  Grape-vine  Mildew  works  well  on  trees 
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of  all  kinds  as  a  scale  preyentive  and  destroyer.  I  should  like  to  «haye  you  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  Elder  and  ask  him  the  facts  in  the  case,  and,  if  it  seems  worth  while, 
to  conduct  experiments  yourself  with  this  mixture.'* 

Accordingly  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Elder  upon  the  subject,  and  received  the  following 
reply,  under  date  of  January  29  : 

*'  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  2l8t  instant  is  to  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  the  com- 
poond  for  spraying  fruit  trees  was  used  by  me,  and  the  results  were  good.  I  used  the 
materials  according  to  the  circular  of  the  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  and  I  used  it 
OD  wiUows  and  other  useless  bushes  until  I  ascertained  the  proper  strength ;  I  then 
■prayed  S(^e-infe8ted  trees  with  it,  [and  the  results  were  all  that  could  be  wished, 
ind,  in  fact,  effectual." 

Thinking  the  subject  worthy  of  a  careful  investi^tion  I  obtained  the  necessary 
materials  and  proceeded  according  to  the  directions  given  in  **  Circular  No.  8,  Section 
of  Vegetable  Pathology,*'  reprinted  on  pages  828,  829,  of  the  annual  report  of  this 
Department  for  1^. 

I  first  dissolved  2  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copi>er  (also  known  as  bluestone  or  blue 
vitrioiy  CuSO«,  5HsO),  in  2^  gallons  of  cold  water;  it  dissolved  in  about  an  hour,  with 
occasional  stirring.  I  next  slaked  8  pounds  of  quicklime  (CaO)  in  half  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  the  next  day  added  it  to  the  above  solution  of  sulphate  of  copi>er,  stirring 
it  thoroughly.  On  the  following  day  I  made  several  tests  with  it,  the  more  import- 
ant of  which  are  as  follows: 

(161)  Took  1  pint  of  the  above  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  mixtuitTand  diluted  it 
with  13  pints  of  water;  this  was  then  strained  tturough  a  piece  of  this  tarlatan  cloth, 
and  about  2  fluid  ounces  of  a  semi-solid  substance  was  removed.  The  liquid  portion 
was  sprayed  upon  an  orange  tree  at  1.80  o'clock  p.  m.,  while  the  sun  was  snining. 
I  examined  it  three  weeks  utter,  and  found  that  only  a  few  of  the  Iceryss  had  been 
killed  bv  the  wash;  the  foliage  was  uninjured. 

(162)  Took  8  pints  of  the  above  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  mixture  and  diluted  it 
with  11  pints  of  water;  strained  it  tfirough  a  piece  of  tarlatan  cloth,  and  removed 
about  half  a  pint  of  a  semi-solid  substance;  tlie  liquid  portion  was  then  sprayed 
upon  an  orange  tree  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  while  the  sun  was  shining.  I  examined  it 
toree  weeks  later,  and  found  that  about  one-half  the  Iceryae  had  been  killed  by  the 
spray;  foliage  uninjured. 

(168)  Immersed  into  the  undiluted  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime  mixture  a  branch 
of  an  orange  tree  infested  with  the  Icervss;  this  formed  a  thick  coating  over  the 
bark  and  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  whitewash.  Three  weeks  later  this  coating 
bad  cracked  open  in  many  places,  and  the  Iceryss  beneath  it  were  aUve  and  appar- 
ently healthy;  I  could  not  oiscover  that  a  single  one  of  them  had  been  killed  by  the 
mixture.  I  again  examined  it  two  weeks  later;  about  five-sixths  of  the  surface  of 
tbe  leaves  and  bark  of  this  branch  was  still  covered  with  this  mixture;  many  Ic^ysB 
bad  settled  down  upon  it,  and  were  apparently  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  foliage 
was  uninjured. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  diluted  wash,  holding  in  suspension  the  more  soluble  por- 
tions of  the  mixture,  is  more  fatal  to  the  Iceryas  than  is  the  thick  undiluted  mix- 
tore. 

As  the  materials  for  the  wash  of  the  strength  ^ven  above  in  experiment  162  costs 
m  this  city  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  wash  provea  fatal  to  only  one- 
balf  the  tcervse,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  use  it  any  stronger,  since  the  cost 
alone  would  have  prohibited  it  from  being  used  on  a  large  scale. 


EHTOMOLOGICAL  HOTES  OF  THE  SEA80H  OF  1888. 
By  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

LITTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 

Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  the  record  of  the  more  important  of  mv  observations  on 
the  history  and  habits  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  during  the  present  season, 
and  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  determinations  and  other 
favors  by  which  my  work  was  greatly  facilitated. 
Bespectfully,  yours. 

Mart  E.  Murtisldt. 
Dr.  C.  V.  BuJET, 

MhUomologkt  U,  3.  D^;MHmmU  qf  AgrioiUtur§. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Early  vegetables,  strawberries,  and  other  herbaceous  plants  suffered  considerably 
from  the  attacks  of  Cut- worms,  among  which  the  larvee  of  Agrotis  taucia.  A,  sub- 
gothicaf  and  A,  telifera  were  conspicuous.  The  cUmbing  species,  Agix>tis  altemata, 
A,  8canden8{f)  and  Homohadena  oadistriga  also  did  considerable  damage  in  cutting 
the  foliage  and  bloosom  buds  of  fruit  trees  and  grape  and  honeysuckle  Tines.  We 
found  that  bits  of  old  carpet  or  gunny  sacks,  crumpled  or  folded,  made  the  most 
inTiting  traps  for  these  worms,  and  an  examination  of  these  during  the  day-time 
seldom  failed  to  reveal  a  considerable  number  of  the  worms  enjoying  the  treacherous 
hiding  places.  This  kind  of  trapping  is  no  more  trouble  than  and  is  much  prefer- 
able to  the  application  of  poisons  to  or  around  the  plants  attacked. 

Flea-beetles  {Phyllotrtta  vittata  and  P.  zimmermanni)  were  in  this  locality  oon- 
qpicuous  for  their  scarcity  during  the  entire  season.  This  immunity  is  probably  to 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  extreme  drought  and  consequent  baking  of  the  soil  of 
the  (Mrevious  year,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  species,  to  the  eradication  of 
the  weeds  Lepidium  and  AAobiSy  which  are  the  favorite  food  plants  of  its  leaf-mining 
larvsd. 

The  Plum  Ciunculio  did  comparatively  little  damage  during  the  present  season, 
altliough  stone  fruits  aboundea  more  than  they  had  done  for  live  years.  The  later 
peaches  suffered  most,  principally  from  their  punctures  for  food. 

The  Codling  Moth  did  no  appreciable  damage  throughout  the  State,  so  far  as  I 
can  leam,  and  within  my  personal  observation  certainly  not  more  than  5  per  cent, 
of  anuniiBually  full  crop  was  *'  wormy."  A  few  enterprising  orchardists  of  my 
acquaintance  were  at  the  expense  of  procuring  spniving  apparatus  and  arsenic  or 
Paris  green.  These  were  used  liberally,  in  some  castas  disastrously  for  the  orchards, 
and  the  owners  were  chagrined  to  learn,  later  on,  that  neighboring  orchards,  not 
treated,  enjoyed  an  equal  inmunity  from  the  apple  worm. 

The  Army-worm  {Leucania  unijnincta)  made  its  appearance  in  many  part^  of  the 
State,  and  did  considerable  injury  to  grains  and  small  grains.  So  far  as  1  have  been 
uiformed  it  mostly  developed  in  the  tields  where  first  observed  and  did  not  migrate 
in  companies.  In  Montgomery  County,  however,  some  ditching  w€w  done  to  check 
its  incursions.  In  Saint  Louis  County  it  was  quite  destructive  in  the  spring,  not 
only  on  farms  but  in  suburban  gardens,  cutting  off  the  earlier  plantings  of  sweet 
com,  and  dwarfing  the  small  phits  of  rye,  oats,  and  sorghum  sown  for  pasturage 
and  chicken  feed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  worms  I  collected  were  parasited  by 
TachincR  and  Ichnevmoniutje.  1  ne  succeeding  bnKxis  of  these  worms  dia  not  attract 
any  attention.  The  moth  is  ''  always  with  us  "  and  is  more  commonly  taken  during 
autumn  than  at  any  other  season. 

Leaf -cutting  Bees  (JtfegracTi  aTe),  which  have  been  for  a  few  years  past  such  depre- 
dators on  the  Deauty  of  our  more  delicately  colored  Howers  as  to  rank  them  i^mrMig 
first-class  pests,  were  much  less  rtiimeroas  the  pre^^ent  season.  I  can  o«ly  aoooimi 
for  this  on  the  theory  that  the  frequent  and  heavy  midsummer  showers  drowned  the 
larvfls  and  probably  to  some  extent  the  mature  Ixh^s,  since,  with  us,  they  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  using  tunnels  in  the  ground  for  their  nests.  I  liave  frequently 
seen  them  carrying  their  fioral  filchings  into  these  holes,  but  whether  they  them- 
selves dig  them  (which  does  not  seem  probable,  scarcely  ix^ssible,  indeed)  or  merely 
make  use  of  the  excavations  of  some  other  insect  or  spider,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

Qrapta  interrogationis,  which  with  us  feeds  principally  on  the  Elm,  this  summer 
attacked  the  Hop  vines  in  and  around  Kirkwood  to  a  niinous  degree.  It  also  fed 
largely  on  the  Blackberry  (Celtis). 

A  Plague  of  P»ylla  lice. — For  some  years  we  have  been  greatly  annoyed  during 
the  months  of  Septeml)er  and  October  by  swarms  of  these  insects  (Pamypsylla  c- 
vesiculum)  bred  from  small,  blister-like  galls  on  the  leaves  of  a  fine  Hackberry  tree, 
distant  about  15  feet  from  the  house.  In  their  search  for  winter  quarters  they  in- 
vaded kitehen  and  dining-room,  hall  and  chamlx;rs,  settling  on  table  linen  and  food 
and  on  the  beds,  even  making  their  way  between  the  sheets,  causing  much  discom- 
fort and  disgust.  They  are  so  small  that  wire  screens  were  no  barrier  to  their  in- 
gress. Recently  the  nuisance  became  insupportable,  and  w;ith  much  reluctance  the 
tree  was  condemned  to  the  ax. 

Chloridea  rhexia  on  Geraniums. — The  handsome  larva  of  tliis  handsome  moth 
usually  shows  a  preference  for  feeding  in  concealment,  and  until  this  year  I  had 
only  reared  it  from  the  fruit  of  PhysalU  viscosa,  the  inflated  calyx  of  which  af- 
forded it  the  requisite  protection.  This  summer  accounts  were  brought  to  me  by 
several  neighbors  of  certain  "red  worms"  that  were  editing  the  blossoms  of  their 
geraniums.     I  presently  obtained  some  and  wa^  much  interested  iu  observing  the 
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ooloimtioDal  adfi^tation  to  the  part  of  the  plant  on  which  they  preferred  to  feed. 
Indeed,  so  brilliant  were  their  colors  that  I  failed  to  recognisEe  them  and  took  a  de- 
scription and  preserved  spedmens  in  alcohol  (which  have  lost  their  color,  however, 
to  a  great  extent),  under  me  impression  that  I  nad  something  new.  When  the  moths 
emerged  aboat  tnree  weeks  later  I  was  surprised  to  recognize  in  them  a  species  with 
which  I  had  long  been  familiar.  The  only  remedy  employed  was  to  pick  them  by 
hand  from  the  infested  flower  trusses,  and  the  eye  required  some  practice  before 
tbev  were  readily  distinguished. 

The  Seventeen-year  Cicada, — Passing  across  northern  Illinois  from  Chicago  west- 
ward, about  the  middle  of  August,  the  work  of  the  Cicadas  on  the  forest  trees  and 
orchards  of  that  section  of  the  State  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  occasion  much  re- 
mark from  travelers.  Many  small  trees,  both  oak  and  apple,  were  killed  outrifht, 
and  entire  groves  bad  the  appearance  of  having  been  severely  scorched  by  fire.  The 
fauecti  seemed  to  be  more  numerous,  iudging  by  their  c«ects,  than  they  were 
in  1871,  when  I  remember  maldng  similar  observations  at  the  same  time  of  that 
year. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

THE  ORAPI  SCALE. 

(Aepidiotus  vvcB,  Comstock.) 

Early  in  the  sprme  a  vine  of  Oqncord  grape,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  row,  was 
observed  to  be  tbickly  covered  with  the  paie,  brown,  and  dingy  white  scales  of  a 
oocdd,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  vineyuwi  of  ihia  region.  Examination  and  com- 
parison with  descriptions  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  species  above  named,  first 
partiaUy  characterized  by  Professor  Comstock  in  the  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1880.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Dr.  Riley,  who  concurred  m  the  deter- 
minatiop. 

The  infested  vine  was  found  to  have  made  a  much  less  vigorous  growth  than  its 
neighbors  durins^  the  previous  year,  and  the  old  wood  was  so  thickly  incrusted  with 
the  scales  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  whitewashed.  Several  of  the  stems 
most  severely  attacked  weire  killed  outright.  What  was  more  singular  was  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  adjacent  vines — the  nearest  on  each  side  not  more  than  12  feet  dis- 
tut— showed  a  single  scale.  This  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  insect  had  been  transported  from  scxne  perluuM  quite  dirtant  vineyard  by 
a  bard  which  had  here  first  alighted  and  obteinea  a  riadance  of  its  small  company. 
ftam  the  ajipearanoe  of  the  scale  it  seemed  probable  that  the  insect  had  been  de- 
fekHiing  and  multiplying  <hi  this  individual  vine  for  several  yean,  and  it  was  re- 
markaue  that  birds  or  some  larger  insects  should  not  have  conveyed  it  to  some  of 
the  other  vines. 

Natorally  it  seems  to  spread  very  slowly,  the  newer  broods  fixing  themselves  tost 
beyond  the  borders  of  those  of  tiie  previoas  year,  never  advancing  beyond  wood  of 
less  than  two  years'  growth  and  seemingly  very  partial  to  the  shdter  afforded  by 
shreds  of  berk.    Here,  wiu  thcdr  myriad  slender  beaks  buried  in  the 
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Mp  wood,  they  slowly  but  surelv  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the  vine,  as  indicated  by 
the  diminishea  size  and  paler  color  of  the  foliage,  inequality  in  the  size  and  irregu- 
larity in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  general  unthrif tmess.  Upon  lifting  the  scales 
about  the  middle  of  April  from  thirty  to  forty  (as  neariy  as  they  could  be  counted) 
oval,  pala-vellow  egKS  could  be  seen.  From  then  the  young  lice  began  hatching  on 
the  12th  of  Kay,  and  could  be  discerned  slowly  crawling  about  among  the  <Hd  scales 
md  spreading  over  the  ifnoocupied  spaces.  They  are  barely  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  being  scarcely  one-tenth  millimeter  in  length.  Under  a  strong  lens  they  are 
seen  to  be  of  elongate  form  and  pale  orange  cokyr,  with  darker  head;  'beak  not  dis- 
tJnguiiihaMe.  It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  length  of  the  time  during 
whK^  they  were  active,  as  thev  continued  to  emerge  for  some  time,  and  it  requirea 
more  oontmuous  observaticm  than  I  was  abie  to  give  at  that  time  to  settle  the  point. 
New  scales  were  formed  during  the  month  of  June,  and  early  in  July  a  few  wmged 
males  appeared  in  a  jar  in  which  I  had  a  few  days  previously  placed  some  fresh 
lections  of  the  infested  stems.  In  this  sex  the  body  is  ovate,  of  a  dull  orange  color, 
with  a  darker  dorsal  thoracic  band;  wings  hyaUne,  and  stylet  very  long. 

Prof eeBor  Comstock  describee  the  male  scale  as  darker  than  that  of  the  female  and 
elongate,  but  unless  my  observations  were  at  fault  the  pupae  were  only  covered  by 
a  circular  white  scale,  similar  to  that  covering  the  exuviae  of  the  female.  I  was 
not  able  to  see  any  male  in  the  act  of  emergence,  so  I  will  not  be  positive  on  this 
point.  In  the  rearing  jar  even  this  sex  was  very  sluggish  and  out  of  dooti  thej 
entiraly  eluded  my  observaticnis. 
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The  subsequent  development  of  this  species  has  been  very  slow.  Most  of  the 
females  are  but  half  grown,  and  the  largest  still  retain  their  segmentation.  I  even 
found  a  few  active  individuals  as  late  as  the  20th  of  October.  By  carefullv  raising 
the  bodies  of  some  of  the  females — which  are  of  a  disk-like  form  and  pale  yellow 
color — the  long  and  extremely  tenuous  beak  can  be  partially  or  entirely  extracted 
and  a  minute  globule  of  sap  will  ooze  up  from  the  puncture.  The  powers  of  my 
microscope  are  not  equal  to  the  clear  resolution  of  the  groups  of  spinnerets  or  tlie 
conformation  of  the  marginal  plates  and  fringes,  but  I  nave  no  doubt  they  are  cor- 
rectly delineated  in  the  cuts  accompanying  Professor  Comstock's  description.  While 
this  bark  louse  shows  itself  very  mjurious  to  the  vine  on  which  it  has  become  es- 
tablished, it  has  not,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  by  the  observation  of  a  single  season, 
very  great  powers  of  spreading  from  vine  to  vine.  It  is  also  comparatively  easy  to 
eradicate  it  by  carefully  burning  the  prunings  and  by  washing  the  remaining  stems 
in  strong  soap-suds  to  which  has  been  added  1  tablespoonf  ul  of  kerosene  to  a  gallon 
of  the  suds.  Wishing  to  learn  more  of  the  habits  of  the  species  I  would  not  suffer 
all  of  the  stems  to  be  sponged,  but  all  that  were  treated  to  the  soap  and  kerosene 
mixture  remained  free  from  the  scale  throughout  the  season.  Simultaneously  with 
the  hatching  of  the  young  coccids  appeared  a  very  active,  though  tiny,  mite,  which 
preyed  upon  them  voraciously,  and  no  doubt  reduced  tlieir  niunbers  at  least  one-half. 
1  did  not  secure  any  Chalcid  parasites,  but  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  scales 
I  have  no  doubt  they  were  present,  more  especially  as  I  bred  this  season  a  number 
of  specimens  of  Apneliims  from  the  closely  allied  Kose  scale.  The  beetles  and  larvao 
of  the  Twice-staboed  Lady-bird  {Chilocorus  hivulnerus,  Leach)  were  numerous  on 
the  vine  and  undoubtedly  did  effective  work  in  clearing  oft  the  coccids. 
_  *■ 

THB  OABBAQB  OUBCULIO. 

(CevtorhynchuB  napi.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  Mr.  Henry  Schnell,  of  the  Glasgow,  Mo.,  small 
fruits  and  vegetable  farms,  wrote  me  concerning  an  insect  that  was  proving  very 
destructive  to  cabbage  plants  in  his  hot-bed^.  Specimens  of  the  aflPectea  plants  were 
inclosed,  which  were  found  to  be  punctured  and  fretted  in  the  crown  and  along  the 
principal  veins,  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants  being  killed  by  these  attacks. 

A  few  da^s  later  I  received  from  Mr.  Schnell  several  spjecimens  of  a  small,  dark 
gray  curcuho,  with  the  information  that  it  was  **  the  same  insect  that  had  destroyed 
a  considerable  number  of  his  plants  in  the  field,  later  in  the  season  of  the  previous 
year."  A  package  of  young  cabbage  plants  was  also  inclosed,  almost  every  one  of 
which  was  found  to  be  punctured  in  the  center  or  at  the  side  of  the  crown,  and  cen- 
tred a  small  white  grub,  which  was  boring  downward  into  the  root,  its  soft  cast- 
ings filling  the  tunnel  in  its  rear  and  being  often  forced  out  through  the  entering 
fissure.  Mr.  Schnell  wrote:  **  They  have  already  ruined  over  one-half  of  40,000 
plants  in  my  hot-beds,  and  I  shordd  like  to  be  prepared  to  check  their  depredations 
another  year.  How  would  a  good  salt  dressing  do  for  the  beds,  after  taking  out 
the  plants,  to  kill  the  larvsB  that  might  be  in  the  ground  ?  " 

In  answer  to  the  query  I  advised  a  thorough  drem^hing  with  hot  water  instead  of 
the  salt  apphcation,  which  might  prevent  the  growth  of  other  plants,  for  which  the 
beds  would  be  needed  after  the  cabbage  was  removed.  IVlany  of  Mr.  Schnell's  first 
Bettings  of  plants  in  the  field  also  wilted  and  died,  as  it  was  impossible  alwavs  to 
select  such  as  had  not  been  stung.  However,  by  destroying  as  far  as  possible  all 
that  showed  signs  of  iniury,  and  by  thoroughly  scalding  the  hot-beds,  as  he  informed 
me  later,  he  so  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  pest  as  to  escape  serious  loss  in  his  later 
plantings,  and  by  the  1st  of  June  both  beetles  and  larvae  had  completely  disap- 
peared. 

The  experience  of  my  correspondent  with  this  insect  would  seem  to  be  unique, 
as  it  has  not  heretofore,  so  far  aa  I  can  learn,  committed  any  depredations  to  entitle 
it  to  a  place  in  American  works  on  economic  entomology.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  instance  was,  so  to  speak,  a  **  sporadic"  development  and  not  a  **  first  appear- 
ance "  of  what  is  destined  to  become  a  general  pest. 

Although  unnamed  in  my  collection  until  kmdly  determined  for  me  last  spring 
by  Professor  Riley,  the  species  was  not  entirely  unknown  to  me,  as  I  had  bred  it 
several  jears  before  from  larvae  boring  the  stalks  of  the  wild  Pepper  grass  (X.ept- 
dium  virginicum)  early  in  the  spring.  The  original  descriptions  of  this  species  not 
being  accessible  to  me,  I  transcribe  the  following  characterizations  from  my  note- 
book: 

Egg  one-half  millime^ter  in  lengtli,  of  oval  form,  almost  transparent,  very  frail, 
deposited  in  a  cavity  drilled  by  the  rostrum  of  the  parent  beetle. 

Larva,  when  fall-gro\rn»  from  4  tg  5  millimeters  in  length  and  about  li  millimeters 
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in  diameter,  nearl]^  oylindrical,  tapering  abruptly  at  either  end.  Incisions  shallow, 
surface  faintly  wnnkled,  with  fine  transverse  and  oblique  impressed  lines,  with  a 
^ghtly  elevated,  fleshy  lateral  ridge,  ventral  surface  also  ridged  and  papillated. 
Head  about  half  the  diameter  of  thoracic  segments,  nearly  circular,  bright  golden 
lHX)wn  with  dark  brown  trophi.  Feeds  and  rests  in  an  extended  or  very  sBghtlj 
carved  position. 

Pupa  not  observed,  inclosed  in  compact,  nearly  spherical  earthen  cell  just  beneath 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Beetle  broad  oval,  from  2i  to  8  millimeters  in  length  and  2  millimeters  in  diam- 
eter. Rostrum  one-half  the  length  of  the  body,  stout,  cylindrical,  faintly  grooved; 
antennsB  elbowed,  slender,  but  broadly  clavate ;  eyes  small,  oblong,  situated  low 
down  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  Thorax  conical,  cylindrical,  the  anterior  edge 
projecting  in  a  circular  vein  around  the  head.  Elytra  somewhat  shouldered,  fold- 
ing down  so  closely  over  the  body  that  the  median  line  is  scarcely  visible.  Thighs 
thickened  on  all  the  legs.  C!olor,  to  casual  observation,  varying  from  silvery  to  dark 
graj.  The  integument  is  reallv  dull  black,  but  it  is  covered  with  a  short,  coarse, 
whitish  pubescence,  finest  and  densest  on  lateral  and  ventral  surfaces,  giving  to  them 
a  somewnat  lighter  tint.  The  elytra  are  beautifully  striated  by  the  arrangement  of 
thepubescence  in  fine  lon^tudinal  lines. 

The  beetles  from  the  spring  brood  of  larvaa  emerged  about  the  middle  of  June. 
I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  second  brood.  Should 
the^  be,  the  larval  habits  would  necessarily  be  somewhat  different. 

▲  HHEW  APPLB-TWia  BOREB. 

{Elaphidton  oceUata,  Hald.) 

Early  in  September  of  last  year  (1887)  A  corr^pondentj  who  is  a  large  orchardist 
in  souuiem  Missouri,  sent  me  a  lot  of  apple  twigs  Containing  the  larvas  of  a  longi- 
com  borer,  which  he  informed  me  was  proving  very  destructive  to  the  recent  growth 
of  his  young  apple  trees.  My  first  impression  was  that  the  insect  was  Elaphidion 
tfUlosum  or  parellelumy  if  there  is  really  any  difference  between  these  two.  A  criti- 
cal examination,  however,  revealed  characters  clearly  distinguishing  it  from  these 
species.  The  larvaa  varied  in  length  from  12  to  16  millimeters,  those  most  nearly 
mature  being  3  millimeters  in  diameter  across  thoracic  segments.  The  se^gmente 
were  narrow,  somewhat  angulated,  much  wrinkled,  with  papillate  elevations  on 
dorsum  and  venter  bearing  interrupted  corneous  ridges;  mcisions  very  deep. 
Color,  bright  golden  yellow.  Head  rather  smaU,  dark  brown,  and  much  like  that 
otE.  villosuTn.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  shield-shaped  corneous  plate, 
resembling  that  of  the  larvae  of  Oncideres  dngulatuSf  arising  obliquely  from  the 
head  and  covering  the  entire  dorsum  of  the  first  thoracic  segment.  The  apex  of 
this  plate  i^  roughened  with  dark  brown  stippling,  presenting  the  api>earance,  to  the 
eje  but  not  to  the  touch  of  a  small  spongy  pad.  The  stigmata  are  inconspicuous. 
L^  and  prolees  entirely  undeveloped. 

"Diese  Ibj-vsb,  having  completely  hollowed  out  the  twigs  in  which  they  were  work- 
ing when  received,  were  successfully  transferred  to  fresh  ones,  into  which  they  at 
once  entered  and  began  to  bore  hungrily.  They  devour  not  only  the  pith  but  the 
woody  fiber,  ejecting  the  granulated  frass  through  pin-like  holes  out  through  the 
bark  at  irregular  intervals. 

Whoi  winter  set  in,  fearing  that  these  larvsd  might  not  be  able  to  complete  their 
transformations  in  the  dry  air  of  the  house,  I  put  the  twi|^  containing  them  in  a 
wire-cloth  box  and  fastened  it  near  the  grouna  to  a  shrub  m  the  ^urden. 

Early  in  April  I  examined  into  their  condition  and  found  them  healtliy  and  un- 
chan^ped.  Not  considering  it  probable  that  thev  would  transform  very  early,  if  at 
all  this  season,  I  did  not  pay  any  further  attention  to  them  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  was  much  surprised,  on  Mav  8,  to  find  that  aU  the  beetles,  three  in  number, 
were  perfected,  the  pupal  period  being  apparently  very  short. 

The  species  proved  to  be,  as  I  had  anticipated,  one  not  previously  reported  as  in- 
jurious, and  was  kindly  determined  for  me  by  Professor  Riley  as  Uie  one  named  at 
the  head  of  these  notes. 

The  beetle  is  of  slender  form,  somewhat  smaller  than  E,  vtllosumy  with  bluish- 
black,  densely  punctate  elytra,  which  are  slif  htly  but  gradually  constricted  in  the 
middle  and  notched  at  the  tips.  Thorax  dim  red,  with  a  conspicuous  black  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line.  Head  black,  antennae  nearly  equaling  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  under  legs  pale,  reddish  brown. 

In  July  of  the  present  year  I  received  from  Mr.  Elliott  a  second  consignment  of 
twigs  containing  this  borer  in  various  stages  of  growth,  with  the  information  tiiat 
it  was  more  abundant  than  last  year,  notwithstanding  bis  care  at  the  time  to  out 
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and  bum  all  twigs  obseryed  to  be  infested.  As  his  orchards  are  yery  extensive  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  sufficient  number  of  beetles  e8cax)ed  last  autumn  to  moretbiin 
keep  up  the  succession. 

I  nave  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  any  account  of  the  habits  of  this  species 
accompanied  the  original  descriptions,  but  as  the  orchards  from  which  it  was  re- 
ported to  me  are  located  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  so  called,  it  probably  migrated 
from  some  tree  or  shrub  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  that  region.  It  is  undoubtedly 
annual  brooded  and  there  is  occasion  to  fear  that  it  will  become  a  more  pernicious 
pest  than  its  congeners,  E,  viUosum  or  Onciderea  cingulatus.  The  only  remedy 
seems  to  be  persistent  pruning  of  the  twigs  betraying  its  presence.  It  is  possible  that 
sprayiuK  the  foliage  with  Pfuris  green  during  the  month  of  May  would  tend  to  keep 
the  oeetle  from  the  trees,  but  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  made. 

NOTES  ON  REMEDIES. 

Cotton  Bands  for  Canker-warms. — Having  found  the  sticky  bandages — tar,  mo- 
lasses, etc. — for  the  female  Canker- wcwm  moth  rather  troublesome  by  reason  at  Um 
necessity  for  frequent  renewal,  I  resolved  last  spring  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
loose  cotton  bands  for  the  same  purpose.  I  accordingly  procured  three  or  four 
**  batts  "  of  the  cheapest  quality  of  cotton  wool.  These  were  opened  as  carefully  as 
possible  and  divided  into  strips  about  4  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
trees,  which  varied  from  2  to  3  feet  in  circimiference.  The  cotton  was  first  tem- 
porarily fastened  bv  a  couple  of  tacks,  or  by  the  double  tacks  used  in  putting  down 
India  matting.  Afterwards,  to  make  tl^e  bandages  more  secure,  a  cord  string  was 
tied  around  it  in  the  middle.  Three  batts  of  the  cotton,  costing  36  cents,  were 
found  sufficient  to  furnish  a  girdle  for  forty  trees.  Notwithstanding  that  these 
bandages  were  apphed  rather  late — March  17 — a  large  number  of  the  female  moths 
were  trapped.  Most  of  these  would  be  dead  when  examined,  having  exhausted 
themselves  in  vain  efforts  to  free  their  legs  from  the  entangling  fibers.  Numerous 
clusters  of  eggs  would  also  be  foimd.  The  trees  were  examined  every  two  or  three 
days  and  eggs  and  living  moths  crushed.  The  cotton  proved  such  an  effective  bar- 
rier that  I  do  not  think  a  sin&^le  female  succeeded  in  passing  it,  the  very  few  worms 
that  appeared  later  on  the  foliage  being  in  all  probabili^  the  progeny  of  moths 
that  had  ascended  the  tree  previous  to  the  application  of  the  bands.  Several  wind 
and  rain  storms  occmred  during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  in  April,  with- 
out preatly  impairing  the  necessary  flufliness  of  the  cotton.  All  things  considered, 
I  think  this  the  cheapest  and  best  of  the  Canker-worm  moth-traps.  To  be  perfectly 
effective,  the  cotton  should  be  attached  as  early  as  the  Ist  of  March,  or  even  in 
February,  if  the  season  is  an  early  one. 

Bran  or  MUl-feedfor  CctW)aoe-«x>rww.— An  acquaintance  whois  verysucceaful  in 
growing  vegetables  claims  to  nave  found  in  the  products  above-named  a  remedy 
for  Pieris  rapce.  He  dusts  his  plants  thickly  while  the  dew  is  on  with  one  or  toe 
other  of  these  innocuous  substances  and  in  this  way  preserved  his  cabbages  from  de- 
struction. He  considers  the  action  of  this  remedy  merely  mechanical,  preventing 
the  larvee  from  obtaining  a  foothold,  so  to  speak,' and  says  that  he  has  repeatedly 
observed  them  drop  off  when  attempting  to  crawl  over  the  thickly-dusted  leavei. 

Arsenical  8olutions.--\ij  experience  with  alkaline  solutions  of  ^rsenic  wm  not 
during  the  past  summer  entirely  satisfactory.  As  aqtia  ammonia  in  small  quan- 
tities IS  known  to  be  a  valuable  stimulant  to'  plant  growth  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  this  fluid  as  a  solvent  of  the  arsenic  instead  of  concentrated  lye,  which  had 
been  recommend o<l  by  some  ejq>erimenter8.  I  accordingly  prepared  a  solution  of  1 
ounce  of  white  arsenic  in  1  quart  of  ammonia,  and  of  this  I  used  one  table-flpoonful 
•  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Tried  upon  Canker-worms  it  was  effective,  but  so  scofcfaed 
the  tender  foliage  of  the  tree  on  which  it  was  sprayed  as  to  do  about  an  much  injury 
as  the  worms  would  have  done.  Half  the  quantity  of  the  i)oison  in  the  water  did 
not  suffice  to  kill  the  worms.  For  the  rose-slug  and  leafrfeeding  beetles,  Col€Upi$ 
preiexta  and  its  allies,  it  seemed  a  good  remedy  but  its  effects  on  the  foliage  were 
not  what  I  had  anticii>ated.  The  same  remedy  was  tried  on  Aphis  on  Chrysan- 
themum, but  was  more  injurious  to  the  plants  than  the  insects. 

As  arsenic  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  boiling  water  I  think  the  use  in  this 
way  is  preferable  to  any  of  the  alkaline  solutions.  I  do  not  claim,  however,  that 
my  experiijients  this  season  were  conclusive,  and  propose  to  repeat  them  another 
year  on  a  greater  variety  of  insects. 

California  Buha^^h, —This  has  been  considered  our  host  preparation  of  Pyrethrum 

'powder,  but  as  furnished  to  and  by  our  local  dealers  it  }i;i8  this  season  proved  very 

disappointing.     The  active  princi]>le  is  so  volatile  that  when  the  powder  is  kept  in 

bulk,  and  opened  for  the  supply  of  every  purchaser,  for  whom  it  is  put  up  in  paper 
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^ „„,  the  upper  layers  of  the  box  or  barrel  are  almoBt  worthless  and  entirely 

too  exi)ensive  at  60  or  75  cents  per  pound.  If  this  product  is  to  retain  its  popularity 
and  value  as  an  insecticide  it  must  oe  furuislied  from  tlie  manufactory  in  air-tight 
packages  in  which  it  wiU  not  so  speedily  deteriorate. 


BEFORT  ON  NEBRASKA  INSECTS. 

By  Lawrence  Bruner. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  September  19,  1888. 

Sir:  Aside  from  a  very  limited  hUmber  of  s])ecies  such  as  are  always  more  or  less 
injurious,  the  insect  depredations  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  have  been  unusually  few 
&nd  li^ht  during  the  present  year.  Among  these  latter  I  will  notice  in  brief  the 
following  as  having  attracted  my  attention  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence: 

Plum  weevils  (Conotradielus  nenupliar  and  Coccotorus  acutellaris),  the  Codling 
Moth  {Carpocap9apomo7idla\  Cabbage  butterflies  (Pieria  protodice  and  P.  ropcF), 
the  Army-woma  (JLeucania  unipiincta),  the  Large  Willow  Saw-fly  (Cinibex  amer- 
ieana),  the  Box-elder  Aphid  {Chaitophorits  nequiuiinis),  the  Maple-tree  Caterpillar 
{AiU9ota  ru6icwnda)^the  Corn-root  Worm  {Dicibrotica  lon^comis),  and  the  Striped 
Coltoiiwood-beetle  {Plagiodera  scripta). 

PLUM  WEEVILS. 

On  account  of  late  frosts  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  many  of  the  young 
plums  were  destroyed,  and  hence  the  remaining  few  suffered  greatly  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Plum  weevils.  Of  these  both  the  *'  Little  Tui*k"  {ConoiracJieltis  nenupliar) 
and  the  "Plum  Gouger*'  {Coccotorun  scidellaris)  were  very  conspicuous  in  their 
work.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  West  Point,  the  locality  where  I  studied  these 
two  insects  during  the  year,  unfortunately  late  frosts  so  nearly  destroyed  the  entire 
crop  of  plums,  tame  as  well  as  wild,  that  but  little  could  be  done  in  tne  way  of  ex- 
penmenting  with  arsenical  sprays  as  remedies  against  their  depredations.  The 
nttle  that  1  was  enabled  to  do  with  these  insects  was  communicated  to  you  at  the 
time  of  investigation,  hence  will  not  now  be  repeated. 

In  connection  with  the  Plum  weevils,  I  wish  hero  again  to  call  jour  attention  to 
an  insect  that  infests  the  fruit  of  the  Sand  Cherry  {Pruiiiis  pumxhcs)  in  a  similar 
manner  as  does  tlie  Plum  Goiij^er  the  fruit  of  the  various  plums.  Specimens  of  it 
that  I  sent  on  to  Washington  were  determined  as  Coccotorus  Scutellaria  at  the  time. 
Ii  there  not  a  specific  difference  between  the  two  insects  ?  My  impression  in  that 
the  two  are  distinct,  as  the  two  forms  are  very  constant. 

CX3DUNQ  MOTH. 

Wormy  ^ples  are  more  abundant  than  ever  in  Nebraska  this  year — if  suoh  a 
thing  be  possible — a  fact  to  be  greatly  deplored.  But  now  that  spraying  with  poisons 
has  been  resorted  to  in  many  localities,  it  has  proved  a  successful  method  of  pre- 
venting, if  not  destroying  the  insects  in  their  earliest  staples,  we  can  look  for  relief. 
If,  however,  as  I  still  imagine  the  case  to  l^e,  tl\is  insect  also  infests  the  thorn  apples 
and  roee-buds  in  this  region,  there  will  still  be  trouble  from  the  pest  from  year  to 
jear.  Whether  of  not  the  latter  plants  are  attacked  by  this  moth,  I  expect  to  de- 
termine this  fall. 

Mr.  R.  N.  ITsLy,  of  Tekamah,  Nebr.,  tells  me  that  tre<-s  in  his  orchard  that  were 
treated  with  a  spraying  of  Paris  green  are  free  from  tlie  wormy  fruit,  while  those 
not  so  treated  are  infested  as  usual.  He  sprayefl  his  trees  just  as  the  bloeeoms  be- 
gan to  drop  and  the  fruit  to  form. 

CABBAGE   BUTTERFLIES. 

While  we  have  not  been  troubled  here  in  Nebraska  to  as  gretit  an  extent  this  year 
as  last  hy  the  larvae  of  the  Southern  and  introduced  Cabbiige  butterflies,  we  have 
had  to  mntend  w^ith  them  as  usual  in  mwt  localities.  I  have  noticed  in  particular 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  P.  rapce  during  the  spring  and  sunimer  months  of 
the  present  year.  In  conversing  with  several  i.)ersons  who  pay  some  attention  to  the 
<^ecting  oi  Lepidoptera  here  in  the  State,  they  also  s|><jke  of  similar  observations  in 
coniHsction  Mrith  this  butterfly.     Within  tlie  last  two  weeks  the  flies  have  become  a 
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little  more  common.    I  can  only  account  for  their  scarcity  on  the  theory  of  disease 
and  the  work  of  parasites,  which  both  are  doing  their  work  recently. 

▲BMT  WORM. 

During  a  reoent  visit  to  the  northwestern  portions  of  this  State  and  adjoining 
portions  of  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  several  cases  of  injury  by  the  "Army- worm 
{Leucania  unipuncta)  were  brought  to  my  notice.  ,  Concerning   these  I  wrote  you 
in  my  last  report  for  that  trip  a  snort  time  ago. 

WILLOW  SAW-FLY. 

Unless  some  disease  or  insect  enemy  soon  appears  in  sufficient  strength  to  diminish 
the  large  Willow  Saw-fly  {Oimbex  americanaf  it  will  completely  destroy  our  hedges 
of  white  willow  that  grow  upon  the  more  elevated  prairies,  ^e  enemy  must  nec- 
essarily be  **  natural "  for  the  farmers  will  not  look  to  the  matter  themselves.  This 
year  again  the  large  slug-like  larvte  of  this  insect  appeared  in  even  greater  numbers 
than  on  previous  occasions,  and  over  much  more  extended  areas.  In  some  instances 
the>  Wild  Willows  also  suffered  when  growing  isolated  and  upon  rather  high  ground. 
Several  farmers  followed  m^  instructions  and  cleared  awav  the  debris  along  their 
hedg^  last  fall,  and  burned  it,  and  in  that  way  destroyed  the  pux>8B.  Where  these 
were  isolated  from  other  infested  hedges  the  remedv  was  quite  apparent,  but  where 
other  pupae  were  close  at  hand  the  work  done  noLaao  no  perceptible  diminution  in 
the  number  of  larvss  present. 

COTTONWOOD  LBAF-BEETLB. 

The  **  Cottonwood  Leaf -beetle"  {Plagiodera  toripta)  was  again  present  in  injur- 
ious numbers  in  some  localities  this  sununer.  The  damage  caused  by  it  was  much 
less  noticeable  than  during  previous  years  owing  to  the  greater  rain-f sill  and  conse- 
quent more  luxuriant  growth  of  the  tree  infested.  In  our  frontier  counties  where 
l'  tree  claims"  form  a  lar;^  per  cent,  of  tlie  cultivate  area,  and  the  timber  growth 
is  limited  and  small,  this  msect  has  been  more  or  less  destructive  fo  the  young  trees 
planted.  In  some  instances  an  entire  replacement  of  trees  twice  over  was  neces- 
fiitated. 

BOX-ELDSB  PLANT-LOUSS. 

During  early  June  and  up  to  the  20th  of  Che  month  the  Box-elder  trees  growing 
along  the  streets  and  in  other  localities,  over  a  considerable  portion  of  eastern  Ne- 
braska, were  much  infested  with  large  nunabers  of  Chaitoplwrua  negundinis.  In 
some  instances  the  trees  were  so  completely  covered  by  them  as  to  almost  entirely 
occupy  the  green  portions.  A  little  later,  the  natural  enemies  succeeded  in  gaining 
mastery  over  them,  so  that  now  (September  15)  but  few  remain  and  the  trees  have 
regain^  their  usual  healthv  appearance.  This  louse  is  preyed  upon  by  the  same 
enemies  that  usually  attack  above-ground-feeding  Aphids.  They  are  Coccinellids, 
Lace-wings,  and  Syrphids. 

HAFLB-TBEB  0ATERFILLAB8. 

The  soft  maples  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  were  attacked  by  myriads  of  thelarvaa  of  Ani- 
Bota  nUncunaa  during  the  month  of  August.  At  present  there  are  many  trees 
that  are  completely  stripped  of  all  semblsmce  of  leaves — the  mid-ribs  alone  remain- 
ing— in  some  cases.  Box-elders  aiao  have  been  attacked  to  a  very  limited  degree 
b^  the  same  insect.  In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  these  larvae  over  the 
city,  I  noticed  that  the  outside  electric  lights  api>ear  to  act  as  a  prime  factor. 
On  the  capitol  grounds,  comprising  four  blocks,  where  there  are  two  strong  arc 
lights,  one  at  each  end,  but  few  worms  occur.  Beyond,  about  a  block  in  a  circular 
form,  the  trees  are  stripped  for  a  radius  of  about  two  blocks  more,  and  still  further 
beyond  the  numbers  diminish  as  the  distance  increases.  In  the  country  beyond  the 
worms  are  met  with  only  occasionally.  The  side  away  from  the  light  of  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city  is  most  infested. 

Feeding  in  company  with  the  above  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  larvsB  of 
different  species,  but  chiefly  Acronyctas  and  Geometrids.  The  cottonwood  and  ash 
trees  also  have  their  quota  of  caterpillar  enemies  here  in  the  city  this  year,  but  in 
much  fewer  numbors  than  those  feeding  on  the  maples.  All  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  to  tiie  oitj  from  the  sorounding  country  by  the  electric  li^ts. 
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CX)RN-BOOT  WORM. 

Hie  larva  of  Diabroiica  longicomU  has  been  present  as  a  pest  in  several  of  the 
ooanties  of  eastern  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa  during  the  summer.  Early  in  Au- 
gust its  presence  was  observed  at  different  localities,  and  specimens  forwarded  to 
joa  at  Washington,  by  correspondents  other  than  myself — I  being  awa^  from  home 
at  the  time,  and  the  insect  not  present  in  injurious  nim[ibers  in  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point  Some  few  instances  of  a  total  destruction  of  an  acre  or  two  of  corn  by  its 
ravaseB  are  tiie  extent  of  the  depredations  caused  by  this  insect. 

Talking  Uie  summer  as  a  whole,  when  compared  with  other  years,  insect  depreda- 
tions were  rather  light,  and  the  depredators  comparatively  few.  The  Chincn  Bug 
chqIv  app^tred  in  a  very  few  localities  in  sufficient  numbers  to  damage  small  grain, 
and  later  in  the  season  were  prevented  by  the  copious  rains  from  injuring  the  com 
crop.  Cut-worms,  it  is  true,  troubled  some  in  spring,  especially  upon  sandy  soil,  but 
not  more  than  ordinarily,  taking  the  State  over. 

Locusts  were  only  present  in  mjurious  numbers  at  one  or  two  points,  and  these 
were  confined  to  the  '*  native"  species.  In  the  city  of  Lincoln  and  adjoining,  the 
large  yellow  locust  (Melanopltis  aifferentialis)  did  a  little  damage  to  flowers,  trees, 
ahrabe,  and  garden  truck. 

Havinfi^  reported  the  various  insect  injuries  that  came  to  my  notice  from  time  to 
time  as  thev  occurred^  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  here.    Suffice 
it  to  state  that  we  do  not  apprehend  any  great  damage  next  year  from  any  particiilar 
species  that  affects  crops. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Lawrence  Bruner. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Relet, 

U,  S.  Entomologist,  WouhingUm,  D.  C 


BXPEEIMEHTS  OH  THS  BOLL  WOEM  nrJURDTO  TOMATOES. 

By  S.  M.  Tracy,  Temporary  Agent. 

LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 

Agricultural  College,  Miss.,  September  18, 1888. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  an  attempt  made  under 
your  instructions  to  devise  some  practical  method  for  the  destruction  of  the  Tomato 
Worm  (HefiotTiis  armigera), 

S.  M.  Tracy. 

Prof.  C.  ^.  Riley, 

United  States  Entomoloqist. 


On  May  21  I  was  informed  that  the  worms  had  made  their  appearance  in  con- 
siderable numbers  at  Crystal  Springs,  Miss. ,  and  I  at  once  proceeded  to  that  point 
to  commence  operations  in  testmg  the  efficiency  of  different  insecticides.  Mr.  r^.  L. 
FuJgham  placed  at  my  disposal  a  large  field  of  plants  on  which  the  worms  were 
abundant. 

Tests  were  made  with  Paris  green,  London  purple,  peroxide  of  silicates,  pyre- 
thrum,  and  kerosene. 

All  excepting  the  kerosene  were  dusted  over  the  plants  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  acre,  using  a  Woodason  bellows,  so  that  the  powder  could  be  made  to  reach  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  special  care  was  taken  that  the  unripe  fruit  should 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  apphcation.    Paris  green  and  London  purple  were  also 
applied  suspended  in  water,  at  the  rates  of  40,  50,  and  60  gallons  ot  water  to  1 
pound  of  the  poison,  a  No.  8  Nixon  nozzle  being  attached  to  the  force-pump  used 
for  their  distnoution.    Two  forms  of  kerosene  emulsion  were  used,  one  being  the 
ordinary  form  made  by  churning  together  four  pounds  of  soap,one  gallon  of  water, 
and  two  gallons  of  kerosene ;  the  other  was  made  in  the  same  manner  excepting 
that  one-half  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine  was  added  to  the  mixture  before  churn- 
ing.    The  latter  mixture  gave  an  emulsion  with  much  less  labor,  and  one  which 
w^fl  entirely  stable.     These  emulsions  were  each  diluted  with  twenty-five,  forty, 
fifty,  and  sixty  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  emulsion.     The  emulsions  were  ali 
applied  with  a  force-pump  having  a  No.  2  Nixon  nozzle.    A  sufficient  amouot  of 
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the  emulsion  was  applied  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  leaves.  Applications  of  all  the 
preparations  were  made  upon  two  blix^ks,  in  oiio  of  which  the  fruit  was  just  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  while  on  the  other  a  few  of  the  fruits  were  nt»arly  full  growai,  Dut 
the  majority  were  small.  In  all  cases  a  IiIck  k  of  untrented  ])laT!ts  wa«  left  on  each 
side  of  the  treated  blocks,  so  that  tlie  effcH-ts  of  the  trealnu^ni  uiigjit  l)e  more  readily 
observed.  Each  block  contained  alK)ut  one  burn  J  red  nlanlti,  and  all  apidieatioiifi 
were  made  indunlicate  upon  widely  separated  blocks.   The  results  were  as  follows: 

Peroxide  of  Silicates. — No  effect. 

Paris  Green  J  dry,  and  in  8usi)ension  in  40  and  in  50  gallons  of  water  to  1  pound  of 
poison,  apparently  killed  fully  one-half  the  young  worms,  but  a  large  number  es- 
caped.    The  mixture  in  60  gallons  of  water  a*cconi[)lished  but  little. 

London  Purple  in  susi^oTision  j>roduciHl  somewhat  more  marked  elf  ects  than  did  the 
Paris  green,  but  was  less  effective  when  applied  dry. 

Kerosene  EmvJsions. — These  were  much  more  effective  than  were  anv  others  of 
the  applications  made.  When  the  emulsions  were  diluted  with  twenty-nve,  forty, 
and  nrty  parts  of  water,  nearly  every  worm  and  egg  on  the  treateil  plants  was  de- 
stroyed ;  when  sixty  parts  of  water  were  used,  a  few,  perhaps  one-fourth,  escaped. 
When  twenty-five  parts  of  water  were  u.se<l  in  the  emulsion  without  turpentine  a 
few  of  the  very  young  leaves  were  injured,  l)ut  the  damage  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable.  For  several  days  after  making  the  applications  me  weather 
was  cloudy,  so  that  applications  which  might  otlierwLse  have  scalded  the  leaves  were 
harmless. 

Pyrethrum  produced  no  effect  except  to  kill  the  few  worms  with  which  it  came 
in  contact  very  soon  after  its  apphcation. 

Prom  the  fact  that  the  worm  enters  the  fruit  very  soon  after  hatching  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  which  was  killed,  and  the  estunates  given 
above  were  based  on  the  numbers  of  yomig  Nxorms  found  in  the  fruits  after  the  ap- 
phcations  had  been  made,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  found  in  adjoining  un- 
treated blocks. 

Trapping  the  moths  by  means  of  lights  placed  in  dishes  of  sweetened  water  was 
attempted,  but  with  the  usual  result  that  only  males  and  a  few  aged  females  were 
taken. 

About  June  1  the  worms  made  their  appearance  about  Starkville,  and  the  work 
was  continued  there.  This  was  practically  a  repetition  of  that  already  done  at 
Crystal  Springs,  and  the  restdts  were  so  nearly  the  same  that  the  details  need  not  be 
given. 

Fruit  was  taken  from  plants  which  had  been  sprayed  with  Paris  green  one  week 
after  spraying,  and  a  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  washed 
showed  no  trace  of  either  arsenic  or  copper. 

During  the  entire  time  the  worms  were  found  on  tlie  tomatoes  the  weather  was 
very  rainy,  and  so  made  the  work  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  impoesi- 
ble  to  say  whether  the  worms  had  been  killed  by  the  applications  or  were  washed 
off  hj  the  rain.  As  a  result  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  thorough 
apphcations  of  Paris  green  will  he  found  effective,  and  that  these  applications  will 
have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  fruit.  From  kerosene  emulsions,  oiluted  to  one 
part  in  forty  and  used  {horoughly  and  persistently,  still  Ix^tter  results  will  be  had, 
but  tlie  applications  must  be  ma^le  as  often  as  once  a  week.  The  first  application 
may  be  made  very  eaBily  and  quickly  just  l>ef(;re  the  phuits  are  taken  from  the  cold- 
frame. 
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EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  IX. 

ENEMIES  OF  ICERYA. 

(OrigiDAL) 

FiQ.  l.—Enttdon  eoquiUetUi:  a,  aoteniuB;  6, 
mouth  parts;  c,  fore  leg;  ci,  middle  leg; 
e,hizid  leg;  /,  wings;  9,  snbmarglxiAl 
▼ein  of  foro  wing;  I,  abdomen— sll 
greatly  enlarged. 

Fio.  2.— i!?uryi«<*iale»topfcon<— greatly  enlarged. 

Fio.  S.—Thoron  op<»ciu :  a,  antemue;  6,  fore  leg; 
c,  middle  leg;  d,  hind  leg;  e,  part  of 
fore  leg;  /,  abdomen;  g^  wings;  h,  hooks 
of  hind  wlngB-4dl  greatly  enlarged. 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  X. 

ESEMIEa  OF  ICEBYA. 

Fio.  l.^Eneyritu  duMiw-^nlarged  (original). 

Fio.  2.— Pitewna  cinereo— enlarged  (after  BOey). 

Fio.  8.— Cocoopfcoflna  edUfcnUeu*  —  enlarged 
(original). 

Fio.  i.—PiezotUthu$  eaHfonUeu9  —  enlarged 
(original). 

Fio.  6.— I-yctoeori*  eai«pe««H»— enlarged  (orig- 
inal). 

Fio.  6.—EremocorU  tropica*— enlarged  (original). 

Fio.  7.— AustralianLady-bird— enlarged(origiiial). 

Fio.  6.—RodoUa  icerya— enlarged  (original). 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  XI. 

Fio.  l.—Chilocorua  cacti:  a,  larva;  6,  pupa;  e, 
adult— enlarged  (after  CX>m8tock). 


Fio.  2.--Le«topAoniu  ieenfes  —  enlaiged  (orig- 
inal). 

Fio.  Z.—AlaptuB  ieerycr— enlarged  (original). 

Fio.  4.— Hook  used  in  boiling  oft  coooona  (orig- 
inal). 

EXPLANATION  TO  PLATE  XII. 

NATURAL   ENEMIES  OF  THE   PLUM   CUE- 

CULIO. 

(Figures  all  after  Riley.) 

'i 

Fio.  l.—Chrytopaplorabunda :  o,  eggs;  6,  larva; 
c,  cocoon;  d,  adult--all  enlarged. 

Fio.  2.—ChaitUognathuipenfuylvcmic%it:  a.larra, 
full-grown— natural  sixe;  &,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g, 
h,  head  parts— enlarged;  i,  adult  bee- 
tle—natural  siae. 

Fio.  S.^Harpalua  p«nn«yZt«n»ca* :  a,  anterior 
tarsus  and  part  of  tibia  showing  notch- 
enlarged;  b,  beetle— sli^^tly  enlarged. 

Fio.  i.—HarpahuEp.ipenntylvanicuM  /):  A,  larva 
—natural  size;  B,  under  side  of  head 
showing  parts  at  c,  e,  /,  (^—enlarged;  h, 
i,  j,  under  side  of  different  johits  of 
body— natural  size. 

Fig.  b.—A^^idogU)s$a  Buhangulator-enlarg^ 

Fio.  Q.—Thersaochusconotracheli:  a,  female;  6, 
nmle;  c,  antenna— all  enlarged. 

Fio.  7.—Sigalphu^  curculionis :  a,  male;  6,  fe- 
male; c,  antenna— all  enlarged. 

Fig.  8.  -Sigalphita  curculionis :  a,  larva;  b,  silken 
cocoon;  c,  pupa— all  enlarged,  i 
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Pi-ATE  V. 


Fig.  1. — Egg-washer. 
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Fig.  2. — Conditioning  Apparatus. 


Silk  Culture  Apparatus. 


Silk  Cultuhe  AppAftATua. 


Silk  Cultube  apparatus. 
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Enemies  of  Icerya. 
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Enemies  of  Icerv*. 
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Fig.  1, 
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Fig  2. 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  5. 
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Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


Natural  Enei^^ies  of  the  Plui^  Curculio. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL 

INDUSTRY. 


SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report,  which  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  more  important  work  accomplished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  during  the  year  1888.  For  many  inter- 
esting details  of  this  work  accomplished  during  the  year  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  bureau  of  Animal 
hdustry. 

V  ery  respectfully, 

D.  E.  Salmon, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  year  1888  has  been  one  of  great  activity  in  all  branches  of  the 
work  of  this  Bureau.  A  strict  quarantine  has  been  maintained  in 
all  the  districts  afifected  with  pleuro-pneumonia;  diseased  and  ex- 
posed animals  have  been  promptly  slaughtered,  and  contaminated 
premises  have  been  disinfected.  Investigations  have  been  made  of 
paany  outbreaks  of  disease  among  all  the  species  of  domesticated  an- 
inials,  and  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  scientific  study 
of  such  epizootic  diseases  as  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  glanders, 
southern  cattle  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  various  maladies  caused  by 
animal  parasites.  In  addition  to  this  an  inquiry  has  been  commenced 
in  regard  to  the  number  and  value  of  thorouffh-bred  animals,  the  . 
characters  of  the  dififerent  breeds  and  their  grades,  and  the  degree  in 
which  they  answer  the  market  requirements  of  the  present  day;  also 
in  regard  to  the  condition  and  means  of  improving  special  industries, 
sheep  husbandry  having  been  selected  for  first  consideration,  to  be 
followed  by  horse-breeding,  dairying,  hog-raising,  etc. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The  chief  work  of  this  Bureau  for  the  year  has  been  the  continued 
effort  to  secure  the  eradication  of  the  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
or  lung  plague  of  cattle.     Since  my  last  report  was  made  the  opera- 
tions have  been  extended  to  all  the  infected  districts,  and  as  the  new 
territory  covered  embraces  those  sections  of  Long  Island  where  the 
isease  has  longest  existed,  where  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept, 
and  where,  consequently,  the  contagion  was  most  thoroughly  dis- 
seminat-ed,  the  work  done  and  the  expenditures  required  have  been 
correspondingly  heavy. 
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The  progress  made  during  the  year  has  been  very  encouraging. 
No  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have  been  found  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  A  supervision 
of  the  infected  district  in  Cook  County,  111.,  was  maintained  until 
April  1,  1888,  and  as  no  further  cases  of  the  plague  developed,  all 
quarantine  restrictions  were  then  removed.  Investigations  have 
been  made  of  all  outbreaks  of  cattle  disease  in  the  Western  States 
which  were  reported  to  the  Department  with  any  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  lun^  plague,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  no 
case  has  this  disease  been  found  in  that  section. 

Much  apprehension  was  expressed  a  year  ago  by  those  interested 
in  this  subject  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  plague  spreading  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Department  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  any  satisfactory  terms  of  co-operation  with  the  State  authori- 
ties, and  exaggerated  i*umors  of  the  existence  of  lung  plague  there 
were  almost  continually  in  circulation.  Repeated  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  co-operation,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  these 
were  finally  successful.  The  only  district  in  Pennsylvania  where 
there  was  good  reason  to  suspect  tne  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs.  All  that  district 
embraced  within  a  radius  of  8  miles  from  the  city  hall  was  placed  in 
quarantine  by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor ;  the  cattle  were  in- 
spected ;  a  numbered  tag  was  placed  in  the  ear  of  each  one  ;  all  ani- 
mals were  recorded  upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau  ;  none  were  allowed 
to  be  moved  upon  the  highways  without  a  permit ;  all  incoming  ani- 
mals were  inspected,  and,  in  general,  all  the  regulations  were  en- 
forced which  have  been  found  necessary  to  secure  the  eradication  of 
this  malady  in  other  places.  The  quarantine  there  will  bo  discon- 
tinued on  December  15,  by  order  of  the  governor,  but  veterinary 
supervision  will  be  maintained.  Some  herds  were  found  in  the 
Philadelphia  district  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  though  not  as 
many  as  was  anticipated.  The  details  of  this  work  will  oe  found 
below. 

While  no  new  outbreaks  of  the  disease  have  been  discovered  out- 
side of  the  known  infected  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  one 
in  Virginia,  a  few  have  been  found  in  previously  uninfected  regions 
within  those  States.  By  far  the  most  serious  of  these  is  one  recently 
discovered  and  now  in  progress  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.     It  seems 

Erobable  that  the  plague  had  existed  there  for  more  than  a  year  and 
ad  been  concealed  by  interested  parties.  It  will  probably  not  bo 
very  difficult  to  exterminate  the  contagion  from  that  section,  though 
this  expense  was  not  anticipated  and  will  be  quite  heavy.  Already 
the  number  of  diseased  and  exposed  animals  found  is  between  400 
and  500,  and  it  will  doubtless  Be  considerably  increased.  An  effort 
is  being  made  to  trace  the  introduction  of  the  contagion,  and  to  learn 
by  what  means  it  occurred.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
affected  animals  were  taken  there  before  the  numbering  ana  register- 
ing of  the  cattle  in  the  old  infected  districts  was  accomplished. 

Kew  infections  are  becoming  less  numerous  as  the  disease  is  less 
prevalent  in  the  infected  centers,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  quarantine  restrictions  can  be  maintained  a  sufficient  time 
they  will  cease  entirely.  Unfortunately,  as  the  contagion  becomes 
less  prevalent,  the  necessity  for  these  restrictions  is  not  so  apparent, 
and  there  is  a  more  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
disregard  them,  a  disposition  which  is  encouraged  by  the  failure  of 
local  authorities  to  vigorously  prosecute  and  convict  offenders. 
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THE  WORK  IN  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  time  the  last  report  on  this  subject  was  submitted  a  force 
was  being  organized  to  inspect,  tag,  and  register  all  the  cattle  and 
maintain  quarantine  restrictions  in  the  old  infected  district  of  New 
York,  that  is,  in  the  counties  of  Westchester,  New  York,  Richmond, 
Kings,  and  Queens.  The  task  was  one  of  great  magnitude  and  has 
been  beset  with  many  unexpected  difficulties.  In  the  first  test  case 
that  came  before  the  courts  the  governor's  proclamation  was  decided 
to  be  invalid,  because  he  had  not  designatea  the  infected  district,  but 
had  left  it  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv  to  designate 
and  advertise  such  districts  as  might  be  discovered.  The  court  held 
that  the  governor  could  not  delegate  this  authority. 

It  was  also  discovered  by  the  officers  of  this  Bureau  that  the  State 
law  under  which  the  governor's  proclamation  was  issued  gave  insuf- 
ficient authority  for  the  necessary  regulations,  since  it  did  not  apply 
to  exposed  herds.  These  facts  were  laid  before  the  legislature,  and, 
although  the  session  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  action  on  new  subjects,  this  matter  was  deemed  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  received  favorable  consideration,  and  an  amend- 
ment was  passed  which  removed  the  defects  in  the  statutes.  Fol- 
lowing this,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor,  and 
from  that  time  the  regulations  have  been  strictly  enforced.  In  some 
Qistricts  it  has  been  necessary  to  cause  many  arrests  to  be  made  be- 
fore the  people  would  respect  the  law,  but  since  they  have  become 
convinced  tnat  a  determined  effort  is  bein^  made  to  eradicate  the 
disease  tliere  has  been  less  occasion  for  harsh  measures. 

The  progress  made  in  extirpating  pleuro-pneumonia  from  this 
long-infected  district  has  been  very  marked.  Two  of  the  counties, 
Westchester  and  Richmond,  hava  been  entirely  freed  from  the  con- 
tagion. So  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  any  cases  were  discovered 
in  these  counties  that  Governor  Hill,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  recently  issued  an  order 
removing  quarantine  restrictions. 

The  complete  success  of  the  work  over  the  large  territory  embraced 
in  these  two  counties  within  so  short  a  time  is  very  gratifying,  and 
demonstrates  the  correctness  of  the  plan  adopted. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  New.  York  the  progi*ess  has  also  been 
very  satisfactory.  There  are  here  but  a  very  few  herds  in  which  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist,  and  these  are  being  rdpidly  disposed  of. 
By  far  the  heaviest  work  in  this  county  has  been  done,  altnough  it 
will  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  proportions  of  th6  trade  and  of 
its  being  a  central  market,  to  keep  up  a  supervision  until  all  parts 
of  the  State  are  free  from  the  contagion. 

The  disease  was  found  much  more  prevalent  and  more  generally 
distributed  in  Kin^s  and  Queens  Counties,  on  Lonff  Island,  than 
elsewhere.  Here  tnere  has  been  a  continual  struggle  during  the 
whole  year  to  hold  it  under  control.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
and  the  number  of  infected  herds  greatly  reduced,  but  th^re  is  still 
a  large  amount  of  work  before  us. 

There  has  been  more  disease  found  during  the  year  than  was  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  the  preceding  report  was  written.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  about  six  weeks  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  results  of  the  year's  work  have  not  quite 
reached  our  expectations.    For  nearly  two  months  all  active  work 
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ceased  and  the  force  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  mere 
supervision  of  the  movement  of  cattle  could  be  maintained.  This 
unf oi-tunate  relaxation  allowed  the  plague  to  develop  and  has  in- 
creased the  total  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  to  a  marked 
degree.  Since  we  now  have  the  whole  infectea  district  in  charge, 
the  expenditures  can  be  foreseen  with  sufficient  exactness  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  happening  again,  unless  there  should  oe  new 
outbreaks  of  greater  dimensions  than  have  been  discovered  in  the 
past. 

A  recently  discovered  outbreak  is  not^  in  progress  in  Orange 
County,  which  is  serious  in  its  extent  and  will  require  several  months 
for  its  complete  suppression.  Our  investigations  indicated  that  the 
contagion  was  taken  there  from  the  city  of  New  York  before  the 
quarantine  regulations  were  established,  and  it  has  since  been  con- 
cealed by  interested  parties.  The  infected  district  is  now  believed  to 
be  marked  out  and  under  control,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
early  success  of  the  measures  which  have  been  applied.  This  out- 
break will  make  an  unexpected  increase  of  the  expenditures,  but 
probably  will  not  delay  the  work  in  the  old  infectea  districts  of  the 
States. 

From  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  there  were  inspected  in 
New  York  12,333  herds,  containing  99,726  head  of  cattle.  Of  this 
number  62, 184  were  re-examined  by  deputies  in  addition  to  theprofeip- 
sional  inspections,  and  100,370  were  tagged  with  numbers  and  regis- 
tered upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  323  new  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
during  the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  4,647  animals,  691  of 
which  were  pronounced  diseased  when  the  inspection  was  made. 
There  were  purchased  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  1,576  af- 
fected cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $40,976.53,  an  average  of  $26  per  head;  also 
3,196  exposed  cattle  at  a  cost  of  $72,410.50,  an  average  of  $22.65  per 
head.  The  smaller  cost  of  the  exposed  cattle  as  compared  with  the 
affected  ones  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  which  the  owner 
realized  for  the  carcasses  was  deducted  from  the  appraised  value,  the 
Department  paying  the  balance. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  disinfect  1,339  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises  during  the  year,  and  also  to  make  posUmortevi  ex- 
aminations upon  the  carcasses  of  15,538  bovine  animals,  of  which 
2,287  were  found  diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  in  New  York  from  January  1  to  November  30, 
1888,  have  been  $250,779.47,  of  which  $113,387.03  was  paid  for  cattle 
purchased  for  slaughter  as  either  diseased  or  exposed.  The  remain- 
der constitutes  the  expense  for  disinfection,  inspection,  tagging,  reg- 
istering, supervising  the  movement  of  cattle,  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, and  all  the  various  expenses  incident  to  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter. 

THE  WORK  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  thia  State  the  work  of  the  Bureau  is  not  recognized  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  as  clearly  as  is  desirable.  There  has  been  constant 
co-operation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  through  its  secretary. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  and  the  inspectors  have  been  given  commissions  as 
agents  of  this  board.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  local  statutes  and  to  accomplish  what  otherwise  would 
have  been  impossible. 

At  the  time  my  previous  rejMDrt  was  written  a  force  was  being  or- 
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ganized  and  details  of  regulations  were  being  perfected  for  quaran- 
tining Hudson  County  and  maintaining  complete  control  of  the  move- 
ment of  cattle  in  that  county,  and  particularly  in  Jersey  City.  This 
county,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  New  York,  and  the  fact  that  its 
milch  cows  were  to  a  large  degree  purchased  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket had  long  been  thoroughly  infected. 

The  enforcement  of  the  regulations  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  other 
States,  has  been  followed  by  very  gratifying  results.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  outbreaks  in  the  interior,  but  these  in  all  cases 
have  been  promptly  suppressed.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
has  been  performed  in  Hudson  County,  which  is  now,  so  far  as  known, 
the  only  infected  center. 

From  January  1  to  November  30, 1888,  there  were  inspected  in  New 
Jersey  8,018  herds,  containing  72,095  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  number 
20,413  were  re-examine<J  by  deputies,  in  addition  to  the  professional 
inspections,  and  13,318  wei*e  tagged  with  numbers  and  registered  upon 
the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  210  new  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
during  the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  2,608  animals,  581  of 
which  were  pronounced  diseased  when  the  inspec tio  n  was  made.  There 
were  purchased  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  502  affected  cat- 
tle, at  a  cost  of  $12,325.50,  an  average  of  $24.55  per  head  :  also  945 
exposed  cattle,  at  acost  of  $25,512.50,  an  average  of  $27. 10.  Tne  higher 
average  cost  of  exposed  cattle  in  New  Jersey  as  compared  with  New 
York  is  due  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  disj)osing  of  the  carcasses  of 
snch  animals,  and  the  smaller  amounts  which^  lor  that  reason,  were 
realized. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  disinfect  275  stables,  stock-yards, 
and  other  premises,  and  also  to  make  post-mortem  examinations  upon 
the  carcasses  of  6,846  bovine  animals,  of  which  514  were  found  dis- 
eased with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  in  New  Jersey,  from  January  1  to  November 
30, 1888,  have  been  $85,111.60,  of  which  $37,838  was  paid  for  cattle 
purchased  for  slaughter  because  they  were  either  diseased  or  had 
oeen  exposed. 

New  Jersey  is  believed  to  be  nearly  free  from  the  disease,  as  but 
few  new  herds  have  been  reported  during  the  last  sixty  days.  A 
large  distillery  herd  is  now  being  slaughtered,  and  this,  with  two 
small  diseased  herds,  constitutes  all  the  infected  premises  now  known 
in  the  State.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  force  in 
New  Jersey  until  the  plague  is  eradicated  from  all  parts  of  New 
York,  or  the  contagion  will  be  again  introduced  by  the  movement  of 
cattle.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  disease  may  he  found  in  the 
^iries  about  Newark,  but  our  investigations  up  to  this  time  have 
not  revealed  it; 

THE  WORK  IN   PENNSYLVANIA, 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  never  formally  accepted  the  rules 
and  regulations  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  act  oi  Congress  es- 
tablismng  this  Bureau.  After  much  correspondence,  however,  with 
the  special  agent  of  the  governor,  who  has  charge  of  this  branch  of 
the  service  in  that  State,  an  agreement  adopting  a  modification  of 
these  rules  was  decided  upon.  The  chief  modification  of  the  rules 
was  that  no  herd  should  be  slaughtered  as  affected  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia until  it  had  been  examined  and  the  diagnosis  confirmed  by  the 
State  veterinarian,  who  should  be  paid  for  this  service  from  the  ap- 
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propriation  of  the  Bureau.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the  governor 
would  issue  a  proclamation  placing  all  cattle  in  quarantine  which 
were  on  any  premises  situated  within  8  miles  of  the  city  hall  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  proclamation  was  issued  to  take  effect  upon  April  9, 1888,  and 
at  that  time  a  force  of  men  employed  by  the  Bureau  oegan  work  in- 
specting, tagging,  and  registermg  all  cattle  in  the  specified  district. 
Post-mortem  examinations  were  made  on  all  carcasses  of  cattle  which 
had  died  and  had  been  taken  to  rendering  works,  and  of  all  cows 
from  this  district  which  were  slaughtered  for  food.  With  these  reg- 
ulations in  force  it  becomes  possible  to  locate  the  herds  affected  witn 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  relations  between  the  State  authorities  and  the 
officers  of  the  Bureau  have  been  harmonious,  and  all  differences  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  diagnosis  have  been  settled  by  the  slaughter  and 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  affected  animals. 

From  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  there  were  inspected  in 
Pennsylvania  5,291  herds,  containing  72,505  head  of  cattle.  Of  this 
number  18,763  were  re-examined  by  deputies,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional inspections,  and  51,820  were  tagged  with  numbers  and  reg- 
istered upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  23  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
these  herds  contained  260  animals,  49  of  which  were  pronounced  dis- 
eased when  the  inspections  were  made.  There  were  purchased  for 
slaughter  63  affected  cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $1,243.50,  an  average  of 
$19.73  per  head;  also  131  exposed  cattle  at  a  cost  of  $3,167.50,  an  aver- 
age of  $24.18  per  head. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  disinfect  117  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises  ;  and  13^157  post-mortem,  examinations  were  made 
upon  the  carcasses  of  bovine  animals,  of  which  72  were  found  dis- 
eased with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  in  Pennsylvania  from  January  1  to  November 
30,  1888,  have  been  $37,978.23,  of  which  $4,411  was  paid  for  cattle 
purchased  for  slaughter  as  either  diseased  or  exposed.  The  remain- 
der constitutes  the  expense  for  disinfection,  inspection,  tagging,  reg- 
istering, making  post-mortem  examinations,  and  maintaining  that 
close  supervision  of  all  the  cattle  in  the  infected  district  which  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  the  complete  success  of  the  effort  for  the  total 
eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  governor  should  issue  a  proclamation 
removing  the  quarantine  restrictions  at  Philadelphia,  to  take  effect 
December  15,  1888,  and  at  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
stationed  there  by  this  Department  will  be  withdrawn.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Pennsylvania  is  now  entirely  free  from 
this  contagion,  but  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  maintain  a  supervision 
of  the  cattle  in  transit  through  Philadelphia,  and  also  to  watch  the 
rendering  works  and  slaughter  houses  for  a  few  months,  in  order  that 
any  re-appearance  of  it  may  be  promptly  detected. 

THE  WORK  IN  MARYLAND. 

At  the  time  the  last  report  was  written  the  work  was  being  reor- 
ganized, and  those  stringent  regulations  governing  the  movement  of 
cattle  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  work  else- 
wliere  had  just  been  applied  to  the  infected  district  in  Baltimore 
and  vicinity.  A  new  law  was  passed  by  the  Maryland  legislature 
at  its  last  session  recognizing  tlio  work  of  the  Bureau  in  that  State, 
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and  providing  for  co-operation.  Although  there  has  been  considera- 
ble opposition  on  the  part  of  cow  dealers,  and  in  some  cases  of  dairy- 
men, and  some  violations  of  the  regulations,  the  supervision  has 
been  maintained  in  an  efficient  manner  and  has  resulted  very  satis- 
factorily. 

It  has  been  found  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  secure  the  in- 
dictment and  vigorous  prosecution  of  parties  violating  the  laws  and 
regulations,  apparentlv  because  the  sympathy  of  local  officers  was 
with  the  offenaers  of  tneir  district  rather  than  with  those  who  were 
trying  to  eradicate  this  disease.  Fortunately  the  governor  and  the 
attorney-general  of  the  State  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  work, 
and  realize  its  importance;  and  with  their  assistance  a  conviction 
has  recently  been  obtained  which  it  is  believed  will  have  a  wholesome 
effect  in  preventing  further  violations,  and  thus  make  it  unn.ecessary 
to  continue  the  prosecutions. 

There  have  been  two  outbreaks  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  other  coun- 
ties, which  were  traced  to  cattle  taken  there  from  Baltimore,  but  in 
each  case  the  extermination  of  the  disease  was  promptly  secured.  At 
present  all  herds  in  the  State  known  to  be  diseased  nave  been  slaugh- 
tered, and  as  but  very  few  new  cases  have  developed  during  the  last 
sixty  days  it  is  believed  that  the  plague  is  practically  eradicai^ed.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  supervision  for  a  number  of  months 
after  the  last  case  has  been  disposed  of  before  we  can  conclude  that 
the  last  traces  of  the  contagion  nave  been  destroyed.  It  so  frequently 
happens  that  in  some  obscure  country  place  a  person  will  conceal  the 
disease  for  months  before  it  is  discovered  that  a  long  period  of  watch- 
ing is  required  to  insure  absolute  safety. 

From  January  1  to  Novepiber  30,  1888,  there  were  inspected  in 
Maryland  9,809  herds,  containing  60,312  head  of  cattle.  Of  this  num- 
ber 5,055  were  re-examined  by  deputies  in  addition  to  the  professional 
inspections,  and  17,749  were  tagged  with  numbers  and  registered 
upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  74  new  herds  found  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
during  the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  1,189  animals,  124  of 
which  were  pronounced  diseased  when  the  inspection  was  made. 
There  were  purchased  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  459  affected 
cattle  at  a  cost  of  $12,330.13,  an  average  of  $26. 87  per  head;  also  1,036 
exposed  cattle  at  a  cost  of  $27,087.81,  an  average  of  $26.15  per  head. 
The  high  average  cost  of  affected  cattle  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  were  but  slightly  affected  or  had  so  far  recovered  from  the 
disease  that  they  were  as  useful  tcf  the  owner  for  the  production  of 
milk  as  before  the  attack.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  owner 
received  for  the  exposed  but  still  healthy  animals  the  sum  which  was 
paid  by  the  butcher  for  the  carcasses  in  addition  to  the  sum  given 
above  as  paid  by  the  Bureau. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  disinfect  145  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises  during  the  year,  and  also  to  moke  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations upon  the  carcasses  of  5,820  bovine  animals,  of  which  507 
were  found  diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  in  Maryland  from  January  1  to  November  30, 
1888,  have  been  $99,627.83,  of  which  $39,417.94  was  paid  for  cattle 
purchased  for  slaughter  as  either  diseased  or  exposed. 

THE  WORK  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  last  report  of  the  probable  existence  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  Virginia,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  the  inves- 
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tigation  was  not  completed.  The  herd  was  located  at  Hampton,  and 
proved  to  be  afifected  with  this  disease.  The  contagion  only  spread 
to  a  very  few  animals  outside  of  this  herd  which  had  come  in  con- 
tact witn  it.  The  infected  animals  were  at  once  isolated  and  slaugh- 
tered as  rapidly  as  possible.  No  cases  of  disease  have  appeared  there 
diring  the  last  six  months  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  has 
been  eradicated. 

The  total  number  of  affected  cattle  purchased  in  Virginia  was  45, 
at  a  cost  of  $739,  an  average  of  $16.42  per  head.  The  number  of  ex- 
posed cattle  purchased  was  53,  at  a  cost  of  $641,  an  average  of  $12.10 
per  head.  The  total  expense  caused  by  this  outbreak  was  §2.142.73, 
of  which  $1,380  was  paid  for  diseased  and  exposed  cattle. 

THE  VirORK  IN  ILLINOIS. 

While  pleuro-pneumonia  was  practically  eradicated  from  Illinois 
at  the  time  the  last  report  was  written,  there  was  still  a  number  of 
animals  in  the  infected  district  which  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
slaughter.  It  was  also  considered  necessary  for  safety  that  the  quar- 
antine restrictions  should  be  maintained  until  April  1,  1888. 

There  were  slaughtered  after  January  1, 1888,  4  affected  cattle, 
at  a  cost  of  $81.27,  tn  average  of  $20.32  per  head.  There  were  also 
slaughtered  129  exposed  animals,  at  a  cost  of  $2,408.43,  an  average  of 
$18.67  per  head.  The  total  expenses  in  Illinois  from  January  1  to 
November  30,  1888,  were  $5,946.69,  of  which  $2,489.70  was  paid  for 
diseased  and  exposed  cattle. 

The  prompt  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia  from  Chicago  and 
vicinity  is  worthy  pf  more  than  a  simple  narration  of  the  fact.  It 
may  well  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  results  ever  ac- 
complished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  History  gives  few  if 
any  cases  where  the  dairies  of  a  cit^r  of  the  size  of  Chicago  have  once 
been  infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  where  the  disease  has  been 
eradicated  without  years  of  constant  work  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money.  Paris  was  infected  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and,  in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  veterinarians  in  that 
district,  and  of  the  stringent  laws  and  regulations  promulgated  for 
its  suppression,  the  disease  still  exists,  and  its  ravages  continue  from 
year  to  year  apparently  undiminished. 

A  continued  existence  of  the  disease  at  Chicago  would  certainly 
have  led  to  the  infection  of  the  whole  country  within  a  few  years, 
and  the  ruin  of  a  profitable  cattle  industrv  in  the  United  States. 
Already  the  local  restrictions  placed  by  the  authorities  of  many 
States  upon  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  Cook  Coulaty,  and  in  many 
cases  from  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  had  become  extremely  em- 
barrassing to  shippers  and  burdensome  to  the  whole  stock  interest  of 
the  West.  How  tnese  restrictions  would  have  been  increased  by  the 
spread  of  the  plague  to  other  States,  and  how  we  should  have  suf- 
fered from  a  leading  article  of  food,'  impaired  in  quality  and  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  can  be  easily  imagined.  By  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  it  was  possible  to  checlc  the  extension  of  the 
plague  at  once,  and  to  extirpate  it  within  a  few  months,  but  the  risk 
of  failure  and  the  danger  to  the  country  have  never  been  appreciated 
except  by  a  few  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 

Withtne  publication  of  the  notice  giving  information  of  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease  and  removing  the  quarantine  restrictions  which 
had  been  imposed  by  this  Department,  confidence  was  restored  to 
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the  stock-owners  of  the  country,  the  irksome  local  restrictions  were 
one  by  one  removed,  and  soon  the  freedom  of  cattle  commerce  was 
again  established. 

No  information  has  been  obtained  during  the  year  which  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  contagion  of  pleuro-pneumonia  exists 
in  any  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  There 
is,  consequently,  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  now  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  with  every  month  that  elapses  without 
hearing  from  it  elsewhere  this  conclusion  is  strengthened.  With 
the  quarantine  restrictions  now  in-  force  in  the  infected  districts 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  plague  again  finding  its  way  to  the 
West,  and  with  the  continual  repression  lind  diminution  of  it  a^all 
points  this  danger,  small  as  it  is,  is  constantly  becoming  less.  If  tliis 
work  is  continued  for  another  year  it  seems  probable  that  the  con- 
tagion will  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  United  States  by  the 
expiration  of  that  time. 

THE   WORK   AS  A  WHOLE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  has  been  constant  and 
satisfactory  progress  during  the  year  at  all  points  where  the  disease 
exists.  The  work  has  been  heavy  and  expensive,  and  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  eleven  months  covered  by  this  report  have  been  greater 
than  the  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year.  It  was  only  by  so  plan- 
ning that  the  most  costly  wort  would  come  in  the  latter  part  or  one 
fiscal  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  another  that  the  operations  could 
he  sustained  in  an  efficient  manner  without  an  increased  appropria- 
tion. Even  with  this  plan  in  mind  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  all 
slanghtering  of  animals  and  much  of  the  other  work  for  over  six 
weeks  in  May  and  June  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficiency.  Although  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
for  the  entire  work  of  the  Bureau  have  averaged  $46, 178. 68  per  month, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $554,144.16  per  annum,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
decrease  which  has  been  maoe,  and  which  can  oe  carried  still  further 
as  the  work  proceeds,  will  bring  the  total  for  the  year  within  the  sum 
appropriatea,  and  this  without  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the  op- 
erations. 

Including  all  the  districts  in  which  pleuro-pneumonia  has  existed, 
there  were  inspected  from  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,,  a  total 
of  35,604  herds  of  cattle,  containing  305,280  animals.  Of  this  num- 
W  106,415  were  re-examined  by  tne  non-professional  assistants  in 
addition  to  the  veterinary  inspections,  and  183,257  were  tagged  with 
numbers  and  registered  upon  the  books  of  the  Bureau. 

There  were  631  new  herds  found  afifected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  these  herds  contained  8,643  animals,  1,446  of  which 
were  pronounced  diseased  when  the  inspections  were  made.  There 
were  purchased  for  slaughter  during  the  same  time  2,649  affected 
cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $67,695.93,  an  average  of  $25.55  per  head;  also 
5,490  exposed  cattle,  at  a  cost  of  $131,227.74,  an  average  of  $23.90  per 
head. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  disinfect  1,879  stables,  stock-yards, 
or  other  premises,  and  also  to  make  pofit-tnoriem  examinations  upon 
the  carcasses  of  43,176  bovine  animals,  of  which  3,426  were  found 
diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  work  from  January  1 
to  November  30,  1888,  have  been  $481,586.55,  of  which  $198,923.67 
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was  paid  for  cattle  purchased  for  slaughter,  as  either  diseased  or  ex- 
posed. The  remainder  constitutes  the  expense  for  inspection,  disin- 
fection,  tagging,  registering,  and  supervising  the  movement  of  cattle, 
of  post-mortem  examinations,  and  of  all  the  various  expenses  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  prompt  discovery  of  this  plague  when  it  appears 
in  any  herd,  and  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  the  infection. 

The  following  table  shows  a  r^umd  of  the  pleuro-pneumonia  work 
from  January  1  to  November  30,  1888,  as  given  in  d!etail  above: 

Table  ahoitnng  the  work  of  tJi£  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  eradication  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  from  January  1  to  November  80,  1888, 


Herds  inspected 

Cattle  inspected 

Cattle  re-examined  by  deputies 
Diseased  cattle  found  by  in- 
spection   , 

FoH-mortem  examinations  . . 
Diseased  cattle  found  by  poMt- 

mortem  examinations  

Cattle  taeged 

New  herdis  found  affected 

Animals  in  affected  herds  .... 

Diseased  cattle  purchased 

Exposed  cattle  purchased 

Premises  disinfected 


New 
York, 


12,888 
09,790 
03,184 

091 
16,588 

8,S87 
too,  870 
8S8 
4,047 
1,670 
8,190 
1,880 


New 
Jersey. 


8,018 
78.095 
80,418 

581 
0,846 

614 
18,818 
810 
8,508 
508 
045 
875 


I^ennsyl- 
vania. 


5,891 
78,505 
18,763 

49 
18,167 

78 

61.8Pi0 

88 

860 

68 

181 

117 


Mary- 
land. 


9,800 

00.818 

6.066 

184 
5,880 

607 

17,749 

74 

1,189 

460 

1,086 

146 


Virginia. 


18 
897 


1 
108 

46 


1 
89 
46 
68 

8 


Illinois. 


140 
885 


1,718 


4 

180 

1 


Total. 


86,601 
806,880 
106,415 

1,446 
48,176 

8.486 
188,867 
681 
8,648 
8,640 
6,400 
1.870 


Resume  of  tlie  expenditures  in  the  pleuro-pneumonia  ux}rk  from  January  1  to  NO' 

vember  80, 1888. 


Items. 


Salaries 

Traveling  expenses. 

Miscellaneous  ex- 
penses   

Affected  cattle 

Exposed  cattle 

Average  paid  for  af 
f  ecC^  cattle 

Average  paid  for  ex 
po8€^  cattle 


New  York. 


$100,694.44 
17,988.97 

9,714.08 
40,976.58 
78,410.50 

86.00 

8^.66 


NewJersey. 


$86,880.06 
8.887.10 

2.707.80 
18.885.60 
864518.50 

84.66 

27.10 


Pennsylva- 
nia. 


$87,880.78 
3,486.78 

8,198.77 
1,848.50 
8,167.50 

19.78 

84.18 


Maryland. 


$46,464.17 
11,117.98 

8.687.80 
18,880.18 
87,087.81 

83.87 

86.15 


Virginia. 


$601.66 
141.08 

19.66 
789.00 
641.00 

16.48 

18.10 


nunois. 


$8,068.60 
880.80 

174.09 

81.87 

8,408.48 

80.88 

18.67 


TotaL 


$888, 008. 5» 
41,977.7» 

07,006.SS 
181,807.7* 

98.99 


We  have  now  entered  upon  the  most  critical  period  in  the  work 
for  the  eradication  of  this  disease.     In  all  of  the  infected  States  the 
animals  known  to  have  been  diseased  or  exposed  have  been  slaugh- 
tered with  few  exceptions,  but  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York  the  plague  continues  to  develop  at  greater  or  less  intervals, 
and.  consequently,  newly  infected  herds  are  discovered.     In  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey,  where  the  work  has  been  longest  in  progress, 
these  new  infections  are  becoming  less  and  less  frequent.     Even  in 
the  worst  infected  districts  on  Long  Island  the  prevalence  of  the 
malady  has  been  greatly  diminished.     With  this  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  disease,  the  reason  for  the  stringent  regiilations  becomes 
less  apparent  to  the  cattle-owners,  to  prosecuting  officers,  and  to  citi- 
zens generally.     It  is  therefore  much  more  difficult  to  enforce  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  made  undqr  them;  flagrant  violations  become 
more  frequent,  and  in  some  cases  efforts  are  made,  usually  by  cow- 
dealers,  to  propagate  the  disease. 

These  facts  show  the  impoi-tance  of  maintaining  the  quarantine 
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restrictions  until  the  last  vestige  of  the  contagion  has  disappeared. 
And  above  all  should  we  be  able  to  preserve  the  interstate  channels 
of  commerce  free  from  infection.  Tne  large^sum  of  money  expended 
and  the  encouraging  progress  of  the  work,  with  the  rapia  approach 
of  the  time  when  the  country  could  be  declared  free  from  this  plague, 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  adopting  every  precaution  to  secure  early 
ana  complete  success.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Evi- 
dently by  enforcing  every  regulation  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease  until  the  contagion  has  entirely  disappeared. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
State  o^cials  to  relax  their  regulations,  to  allow  violations  to  go  un- 
punished, to  remove  restrictions  before  safety  has  been  assured. 
TMs  disposition  is  alarming,  because  just  as  the  whole  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  infection  in  this  country  arose  from  a  single  case  of  the  disease, 
80  now  the  escape  of  one  affected  animal  may  undo  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  two  years  of  indefatigable  labor  and  by  an  expend- 
iture of  nearly  $1,000,000. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  I  would  respectfully  and  most  earn- 
estly recommend  amendments  to  the  act  establishing  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  imposing  a  penalty  upon  any  person  who  removes 
or  causes  to  be  removed  any  bovine  animal  from  a  section  declared 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  be  an  infected  district  to  any 
other  State  or  Territory,  or  who  transports  or  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported any  such  animal  upon  any  railroad  or  vessel  which  forms  part 
of  a  transportation  line  from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another.     At 

E^nt  there  is  no  penalty,  except  for  those  who  knowingly  ship  a 
ased  animal  from  one  State  to  another.  Experience  shows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  a  person  knows  an  animal  to  be  affected. 
It  is  also  more  dangerous  to  ship  exposed  animals  than  affected 
ones,  because  the  latter  are  easily  detected  as  a  rule,  while  the  former 
do  not  show  the  symptoms  for  two  or  three  months,  and  during  this 
time  may  scatter  the  contagion  among  many  animals  and  herds.  It 
is  equally  important  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  diseased  and  exposed 
animals  within  a  State,  except  upon  lines  of  railroad  and  upon  steam- 
boats which  form  a  portion  of  our  great  interstate  commercial  chan- 
nels. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  enforcing 
the  rules  and  regulations  in  country  districts  where  the  population 
is  made  up  of  farmers.  The  native  American  farmer  has  always 
assisted  in  stamping  out  the  disease  and  has  been  scrupulously  care- 
ful to  carry  out  to  the  letter  any  measures  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
observe.  The  result  is  that  country  outbreaks  are  soon  under  con- 
trol and  quickly  eradicated.  Not  so,  however,  with  city  outbreaks. 
Here  we  come  in  contact  with  an  entirely  different  element  of  onr 
population.  The  city  cow-owner,  as  a  rule,  is  in  debt  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  he  buys  his  cow.     He  is  poor,  ignorant,  often  unable  to 

Seak  our  language,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  health  of  his  animals  or 
e  character  of  the  milk  he  sells,  and  not  infrequently  appears  to 
consider  it  his  duty  to  violate  the  regulations  or  the  statutes  rather 
than  to  observe  them. 

In  farming  districts,  therefore,  it  matters  little  whether  the  laws 
are  perfect  or  imperfect,  or  whether  there  are  or  are  not  penalties  for 
their  violation;  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  appealed  to,  and  the  work 
of  eradication  goes  smoothly  on  until  it  is  completed.  In  city  dis- 
tricts the  conditions  are  exactly  opposite.  When  the  inspectors  come 
upon  the  premises  they  are  met   as  enemies ;  too  often  they  are 
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threatened  with  violence;  diseased  cattle  are  surreptitiously  sold  by 
the  owners,  and  taken  into  other  herds  by  dealers  whose  sales  are  in- 
cre^^ed  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  customers.  With  such  people, 
harsh  measures  are  necessary  or  the  work  could  never  be  completed. 
The  laws  should  cover  all  acts  which  would  tend  to  spread  the  dis- 
ease, and  there  should  be  penalties  api^licable  to  all  violations.  With- 
out these  the  time  and  expense  required  for  complete  success  must 
be  indefinitely  increased. 

GLANDERS. 

In  addition  to  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  referred  to  in  my  previous  report,  by  which  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  made  District  veterinarian  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  and  eradicating  pleuro-pneumonia,  a  sub- 
sequent order  has  been  issued  which  gives  nim  authority  to  investi- 
gate as  to  the  existence  of  glanders  and  to  kill  affected  animals  with- 
out compensation  to  the  owner.  The  investigations  so  far  made  show 
the  prevalence  of  this  malady  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the 
horses  in  the  District.  From  here  affected  animals  have  been  fre- 
quently taken  into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  scattering  the  disease 
and  causing  severe  losses  in  those  States.  The  presence  of  such  a 
pest,  dangerous  not  only  to  the  equine  race  but  equally  fatal  to  man- 
kind, calls  for  energetic  measures  of  suppression.  To  tnis  end  prompt 
action  has  been  taEen  whenever  the  disease  has  been  discovered  and 
affected  animals  have  been  killed  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  sat- 
isfactory diagnosis  was  reached,  At  the  same  time  great  care  has 
been  exercised  that  no  animals  should  be  condemned  unless  they  pre- 
sented the  pathognomonic  evidences  of  the  affection.  When  practi- 
cable a  post-morteni  examination  is  always  made  to  confirm  the  ante- 
mortem  diagnosis.  The  number  of  horses  killed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  affected  with  glanders  was  :  July,  1 ;  August,  0 ; 
September,  2 ;  October,  10 ;  November,  1 ;  December,  12 ;  total,  26. 


PREVENTION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA.* 

V 

ISOLATION,  DISINFECTION,  AND  CLEANLINESS  AS  PREVENTIVE   MEAS- 
URES. 

It  is  f re<iuently  necessary  to  apply  preventive  measures  before  in- 
fectious diseases  have  actually  appeared  in  a  herd.  The  disease  may 
have  appeared  on  a  neighboring  farm  and  the  problem  then  arises, 
How  can  the  disease  be  prevented  from  spreading  to  other  farms  ? 
How  can  the  surrounding  farms  keep  the  disease  from  their  premises  ? 

The  sources  and  channels  of  infection  are  as  follows,  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  being  placed  first: 

(a)  Pigs  purchased  from  infected  herds,  or  comine  in  contact  with  those  from 
infected  farms,  or  nmning  over  ground  occupied  by  diseased  swine  within  a  period 
of  two  or  three  months. 

(6)  Infected  streams  may  communicate  the  disease  to  herds  below  the  source  of 
infection. 

(6)  Virus  may  be  carried  in  feed,  implements,  and  on  the  feet  and  clothing  of  per- 
sons from  infected  herds  and  premises. 

(d)  Winds,  insects,  birds  (particularly  buzzards),  and  various  animals  may  trans- 
port hog  cholera  virus. 

*  Equally  applicable  to  swine  plague. 
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In  regard  to  a,  it  may  be  said  that  no  piffs  should  be  purchased 
from  any  locality  until  one  year  after  the  death  of  the  last  case  of 
cholera.  There  are  frequently,  near  the  end  of  an  epizootic,  chronic 
cases  which  may  live  for  three  or  four  months  without  showing  any 
distinctive  signs  of  disease  until  thejr  suddenly  die.  The  post-mortem 
examination  usually  reveals  extensive  ulceration  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. The  disease  may  thus  linger  in  a  herd  lon^  after  all  danger 
has  apparently  subsided.  By  brmging  anv  chronic  cases  in  contact 
with  nitherto  unexposed  healthy  swine  the  disease  may  spring  up 
anew,  as  a  dying  fire  would  among  fresh  fuel.  Although  our  exper- 
iments have  shown  that  the  disease  germs  may  all  disappear  from 
the  soil  in  three  or  four  months,  the  uncertainty  oi  knowing 
whether  there  are  any  chronic  cases  continually  adding  fresh  virus 
to  the  soil  makes  the  period  of  one  year  not  too  long.  It  is  advisable, 
in  districts  where  hog  cholera  is  very  prevalent  and  is  rarely  absent 
for  any  length  of  time,  for  farmers  to  raise  their  own  pigs  and  not 
trnst  to  any  animals  from  outside.  In  this  way  infection  may  be  at 
least  in  part  kept  under  control.  When  animals  have  been  obtained 
from  places  which  are  not  above  suspicion,  they  should  not  be  brought 
in  contact  with  swine  already  on  the  place,  but  quarantined  as  far  as 
possible  from  them  and  kept  under  careful  observation  for  at  least 
one  month. 

(6)  Perhaps  the  most  potent  agents  in  the  distribution  of  hog 
cholera  are  streams.  They  may  become  infected  with  the  specific 
germs  when  sick  animals  are  permitted  to  go  into  them,  when  dead 
animals  or  any  part  of  them  are  thrown  into  the  water,  or  when  pig 
pens  are  drained  into  them.  They  may  even  multiply  when  the 
water  is  contaminated  with  fecal  discharges  or  other  organic  matter. 
Experiments  in  the  laboratory*  have  demonstrated  that  hog  cholera 
baciUi  may  reiAain  alive  in  water  for  four  months.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  external  influences  and  competition  with  other  oacteria 
in  natural  waters,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  they  may  live  at  least 
a  month  in  streams.  This  would  be  time  enough  to  infect  every  herd 
along  its  course. 

(c)  Hog  cholera  germs  are  not  immediately  destroyed  by  drying. 
Laboratory  exx)eriments  show  that  they  may  retain  their  vitality 
from  two  to  four  months.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  per- 
son walking  on  infected  ground  and  among  infected  animals  may 
carry  on  his  shoes  and  clothing  dried  germs  of  the  disease  to  any 
neighboring  herd.  For  the  same  reason,  hog  cholera  germs  may  be 
carried  from  infected  grounds  to  others  by  feed,  and  by  farming  im- 
plements which  have  come  in  contact  witn  infected  ground. 
,  ((i)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  currents  of  air  have  much 
inflnence  in  spreading  the  disease.  Observations  at  the  experiment 
station  of  the  Bureau  have  left  no  doubt  that  healthy  pigs  may  be 
kept  on  the  same  farm  with  diseased  ones  in  pens  not  more  than  100 
feet  from  the  sick  without  becoming  infected,  provided  the  infec- 
tion is  not  carried  in  feed  and  implements,  or  on  the  shoes  and  cloth- 
jiig  of  persons,  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy.  Moreover,  the  disease 
is  an  intestinal  malady,  and  all  evidence  points  to  infection  through 
the  food  rather  than  through  the  air  inspired. 

The  agency  of  flies  and  other  insects  is,  perhaps,  equally  limited 
yhen  infection  is  to  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another.  Our  exper- 
iments show  very  well  that  the  sting  or  oite  of  an  insect  can  not  be 

^*See  bulletin  on  hog  cholera.  v 
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sufficient  to  produce  the  disease.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  they 
may  carry  tne  virus  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  same  yard. 
This  will  De  discussed  more  fully  under  another  head. 

The  agency  of  buzzards  in  distributing  the  disease  in  the  Southern 
States  seems  probable,  although  there  is  no  positive  proof.  These 
birds  will  readily  consume  carcasses  of  dead  swine.  If  the  hog  chol- 
era germs  are  not  destroyed  by  digestion  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  feces  contain  the  living  germs,  which  may  cause  the  disease 
to  break  out  at  some  distant  place.  Of  course  th«  remedy  would  be 
to  immediately  destroy  or  bury  dead  animals. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  rats,  dogs,  and  perhaps  other 
small  animals  may  carry  the  ^erms  upon  their  feet  or  in  their  hair 
and  thus  infect  premises.  It  is  probable  that  the  contagion  is  only 
rarely  transpoi*ted  in  this  manner,  but  there  are  outbreaks  the  origin 
of  which  it  IS  difficult  to  explain  otherwise. 

Granted,  then,  no  copimunication  between  infected  and  uninfected 
farms,  there  still  remains  the  danger  of  infected  water-courses,  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  emphasis.  In  fact,  if  the  dis- 
ease exists  anywhere  along  a  stream  all  larms  below  that  point  are 
liable  to  infection  unless  use  of  the  water  in  any  form  whatever  is 
given  up  during  the  season. 

By  paying  particular  attention  to  these  points  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  can  be  warded  off  even  when  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Hog  cholera  is  analogous  to  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
ana  Asiatic  cholera  in  man  in  many  particulars,  and  there  is  a  quite 
unanimous  opinion  that  these  diseases  are  most  commonly  trans- 
mitted through  drinking;  water.  The  same,  may  be  predicated  of 
hog  cholera,  and  the  mysterious  spread  of  this  plague  will  no  doubt 
f requently  be  understood  by  examining  the  water-courses. 
•  When  the  disease  is  in  the  neighborhood  it  has  been  customary 
with  some  to  feed  swine  on  a  so-called  "preventive"  medicine. 
These  are  frequently  prepared  or  invented  by  individuals  who  have 
little,  if  any,  Knowleage  of  the  action  of  medicines.  The  outcome 
is  that  the  animals  fed  with  these  unknown  compounds  are  not  only 
not  benefited,  but  their  vitality  is  actually  reduced,  and  when  the 
disease  appears  it  destroys  the  weakened  animals  much  more  easily. 
The  writer  has  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  several  animals  in 
the  West  where  such  preliminary  treatment  was  going  on,  and  the 
peculiar  changes  of  the  internal  organs,  not  like  any  known  disease, 
could  only  be  referred  to  the  action  of  such  preparations.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  very  few  medicines  which  are  not  in- 
jurious or  poisonous  in  large  doses.  They  should  not  be  used  except- 
ing under  special  conditions,  and  only  given  as  recommended  by  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  know  the  peculiar  value  and  effect  of  drugs. 

The  condition  of  the  animals  themselves  is  of  great  importance  in 
favoring  or  preventing  infection.  When  pigs  are  fed  with  liquids 
in  which  the  specific  bacilli  only  are  present  those  that  have  been 
deprived  of  food  for  some  time  previous  take  the  disease,  while  those 
whose  stomachs  contain  food  that  is  undergoing  digestion  do  not 
take  it  readily.  If,  besides  starving  the  animal,  they  are  fed  with 
some  alkaline  solution  by  which  tne  alkalinity  of  the  stomach  is 
increased,  the  pathogenic  effect  is  still  more  pronounced.  Any  dis- 
order of  digestion  by  which  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  dimin- 
ished or  checked  and  the  mucus  is  increased  in  quantity  will  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  the  animal  to  infection,  because  the  alkalinity 
of  the  mucous  membrane  will  favor  rather  than  destroy  the  virus. 
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Any  mode  of  feeding  which  produces  constipation  and  overdisten- 
sion of  the  large  intestine  is  likely  to  favor  tne  disease,  as  the  virus 
is  retained  for  a  longer  time.  During  epizootics,  therefore,  be- 
sides the  preventive  measures  suggested,  the  animals  should  be  care- 
fully fed  upon  food  which  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  open  and  the 
feces  soft,  and  which  does  not  interfere  with  normal  digestion. 

When  there  is  a  suspicion  that  a  herd  has  been  infected,  although 
the  disease  has  not  yet  appeared,  disinfection  and  all  the  rules  laid 
down  below,  as  if  the  disease  were  actually  present,  should  be  carried 
out  with  great  care. 

When  nog  cholera  has  appeared  in  a  herd  or  on  a  farm,  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  for  two  reasons:  (1)  To  prevent  the  virus  from 
being  carried  to  other  farms  and  infecting  other  herds;  (2)  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  entire  herd,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  in  such  a  way  that  the  ground  shall  not  infect  healthy  animials 
subsequently  introduced. 

The  rules  under  the  first  head  should  be  prescribed  by  law  to  pro- 
tect property  from  the  consequences  of  the  carelessness  or  the  will- 
fulness of  those  who  refuse  to  take  proper  precautions.  They  may 
•  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  dead  animals  should  be  immediately  disposed  of  either  by  burial  or  by  burn- 
ing, or  if  thev  are  taken  to  some  rendering  establishment  their  transportation  should 
beTOvemed  by  well-defined  rules  which  will  prevent  the  dissemination  of  virus  on 
roM8,  in  wagons,  cars,  etc. 

(6)  Streams  should  be  carefully  protected  from  pollution. 

(c)  No  animals  should  be  removed  from  any  infected  herd  or  locality  to  another 
free  from  the  disease,  except  for  slaughter,  for  at  least  six  months  after  the  last  case 
of  disease  has  died  or  recovered. 

(a)  The  proper  disposal  of  dead  animals  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, for  the  bodies  not  only  contain  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
put  the  latter  will  multiply  enormously  during  summer  heat  in  tlio 
internal  organs  after  life  nas  been  extinguished.  Each  dead  body 
must  thereiore  be  regarded  as  a  f ocys  of  the  disease  unless  properly 
disposed  of.  It  may  oe  buried.  In  such  case  it  must  be  so  aeep  that 
no  animal  can  get  at  it.  It  should  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  powdered 
or  slaked  lime  several  inches  thick,  and  the  ground  over  the  body  like- 
wise sprinkled  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  same.  If  the  carcasses  are 
burned,  care  should  be  taken  that  any  parts  not  consumed  are  buried 
as  directed.  If  they  are  carried  away  some  distance  to  rendering  es- 
tablishments, employes  of  such  establishments  should  be  compelled 
to  wrap  around  tne  carcasses  strong  cloths  wetted  with  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  so  as  to  protect  the  roads  from  the  virulent 
drippings. 

(o)  The  danger  from  infected  streams  has  already  been  mentioned 
at  length.  These  must  be  protected  by  law  in  such  a  way  that  no 
sick  animals  should  be  allowed  to  go  near  them,  and  that  no  carcasses 
be  thrown  into  them  or  deposited  where  drainage  may  carry  the  virus 
from  the  body  into  the  water.  Nor  should  the  drainage  from  pens  be 
permitted  to  flow  into  them. 

(c)  Hogs  are  frequently  affected  with  cholera  of  a  mild  form,  which 
lasts  several  months  before  some  form  of  septic  infection  or  degener- 
ative changes  in  the  internal  organs  produce  death  ;  hence  it  is  im- 
portant to  insist  upon  knowing  when  the  last  case  of  disease  occurred. 
Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  hog  cholera  germs  may  remain 
alive  in  the  soil  from  three  to  four  montns,  this  rule  will  not  appear 
unreasonable  as  a  safeguard. 
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These  rules  will  be  sufl&cient,  if  properly  executed,  to  confine  the 
disease  within  narrow  limits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  hog  cholera 
virus  dies  out  over  the  greater  part  of  our  country  after  epizootics 
have  swept  over  it.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  sur- 
vive in  the  soil  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  It  is,  in  fact, 
highly  probable  that  it  is  transported  and  distributed  from  a  few 
•places  where  for  some  reckon  cases  have  occurred  throughout  the 
year  and  have  thus  kept  the  virus  alive.  There  are  no  experiments 
on  record  which  show  that  the  hog  cholera  germs  may  be  found  in 
the  soil  and  water  independent  of  the  disease.  They  have  been  looked 
for  but  have  never  been  found  excepting  in  the  body  or  discharges  of 
diseased  swine. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  can  be  kept  under  control,  the 
legislatures  of  those  States  which  suffer  mosC  severely  from  this 
plague  should  take  steps  to  enact  rules  similar  to  those  formulated 
above.  The  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  on  their  statute 
books  laws  of  this  character,  which  read  as  follows  : 

KANSAS. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  spread  of  diaeaae  among  swine. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  It  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  every  person  who  owns  or  who  has  the  control  of  any  hog  that  has  died  of  any 
dis^ifie  to  bury  or  bum  the  same  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  hog  has  died : 
and  any  person  who  knowingly  fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  barter  or  sell  any  hog  afflicted  with  any  disease 
without  giving  full  information  concerning  said  disease  ^all  be  deemed  gmlty  of  & 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sec  3.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  barter  or  sell  any  hog  which  has  died  of  anjr 
disease  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  shall  throw  or  deposit  a  dead  hog  in  any  river,  stream,  creek,  or 
ravine  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

NEBRASKA. 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog  cholera  and  other  kindred  diseases,  and  prevent  traffic  in  ani- 
mals dyixiig:  from  infectious  or  other  diseases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legidature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska :  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  owners  of  swine  or  other  domestic  animals  dying  from  cholera  or  other  dis- 
eases, within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  death,  to  cause  the  carcasses  of  such 
animals  to  be  suitably  buried  or  burned  up,  on  the  premises  owned  or  occupied  by 
such  person. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  owner  of  any  swine  or  other  domestic  animals  dying  from  cholera 
or  other  disease,  or  any  other  person  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  the  carcass  of  such  swine 
or  other  domestic  animals,  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the 
same  into  soap  or  rendering  the  same  into  lard,  or  for  other  purposes,  or  if  any  per- 
son shall  buy,  or  otherwise  obtain  the  carcass  of  any  swine  or  otHer  domestic  ani- 
mals, dying  from  cholera  or  other  disease  for  manufacturing  ]>urp06es  as  aforesaid, 
or  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  burial  or  burning,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section,  every  such  person  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  tlian 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing six  montlis. 

Sec.  3.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  March  4,  1885. 

These  laws,  although  not  sufBciently  explicit,  touch  upon  the  most 
important  points,  ana  are  great  strides  in  the  right  direction.    We 
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would  suggest  laws  embodying  the  three  heads  in  their  entirety  as 
given  above  under  a,  6,  and  c,  together  with  directions  for  tneir » 
proper  execution.  The  disease  spreading  so  easily  and  rapidly  re- 
quires great  promptness  of  action  and  quite  different  rules  from  those 
which  must  be  adopted  in  the  suppression  of  glanders  or  tuberculosis, 
for  example.  The  difference  is  oue  to  the  nature  of  the  specific  mi- 
crobe so  unlike  those  causing  the  two  diseases  mentioned. 

It  is  not  strange  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  re- 
striction of  this  disease  in  the  past,  since  legislators  and  boards  of 
health  and  State  veterinarians  have  had  no  scientific  basis  upon  which 
to  frame  laws.  Even  now  efforts  are  being  made  in  various  quarters 
to  controvert  or  openly  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  investigations  and 
results  obtained  by  the  Bureau,  and  throw  the  whole  subject  back 
into  the  chaos  in  which  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago.  This  must  have 
anything  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  those  intrusted  with  the  framing 
and  execution  of  specific  laws  for  the  protection  of  domesticated 
animals. 

Having  thus  far  dwelt  upon  the  means  which  must  be  resorted  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  one  place  to  another,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  measures  that  should  be  em- 
ployed in  checKing  it  after  it  has  once  taken  foothold  in  a  herd.  But 
now  are  we  to  .recognize  the  disease?  To  answer  this  question  it  may 
be  well  to  recapitulate  briefly  some  of  the  more  important  features 
of  the  malady  m  as  simple  language  as  possible. 

It  is  quite  common  for  the  disease  to  announce  itself  by  a  few  sud- 
den deaths.     The  stricken  animals  may  seem  well  a  aay,  perhaps 
only  a  few  hours,  before  death.     In  order  to  remove  any  doubts  as  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  it  is  best  to  examine  one  or  more  of 
the  animals  before  burying  or  burning  them.    This  should  be  done 
in  a  secluded  place  which  pigs  can  not  reach  and  the  ground  thor- 
oughly disinfected  as  will  be  described  later.     The  disease  in  the  sud- 
den cases  can  be  easily  recognized.     The  spleen  is  as  a  rule  very  black 
and  enlarged.     Spots  of  blood  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  (quar- 
ter inch  or  more  will  be  seen  in  the  fat  under  the  skin  on  the  intes- 
tine, lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys.     The  lymphatic  glands  are  purplish 
instead  of  a  pale  pink.     When  the  large  intestines  are  opened  they 
are  found  covered  with  these  dark  spots  of  blood  more  or  less  uni- 
formly and  entirely.     Often  the  contents  are  covered  with  clotted 
blood.    Any  or  all  of  these  may  be  considered  as  signs  of  the  disease 
in  its  most  virulent  form.     In  many  outbreaks  the  early  cases  do  not 
succumb  so  rapidly.     They  grow  w(  aker,  lie  down  mucn  of  the  time, 
^  but  little,  and  usually  nave  diarrhea.     Most  of  such  cases  may 
linger  for  weeks,  meanwhile  scattering  the  poison  in  the  discharges. 
The  disease  may  be  recognized  in  these  cases  as  soon  as  they  are  ob- 
served to  act  suspiciously,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  determin- 
ing at  once  the  nature  of  the  disease.     When  the  animal  has  been 
opened  the  large  intestine  should  be  carefully  slit  up  and  examined, 
beginning  with  the  blind  or  upper  end.     There  will  be  seen  round- 
ish yellow  or  blackish  spots,  having  an  irregular  depressed,  some- 
time^ elevated  surface.     These  spots  are  ulcers  and  correspond  to  dead 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  they  are  frequently  seen  from 
ihe  outside  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  opened.     Sometimes  the  mem- 
brane has  been  entirely  destroyed. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  reasons  for  the  preventive  meas- 
ures suggested,  let  us  briefly  trace  the  various  ways  in  which  hog 
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cholera  bacteria  may  pass  from  a  diseased  or  dead  animal  to  a 
healthy  one. 

Pigs  may  become  directly  infected  by  feeding  on  the  carcasses  of 
such  as  have  died  of  the  disease,  or  by  feeding  on  the  feces  and  urine 
of  sick  animals  ;  or  they  may  become  indirectly  infected  by  feeding 
upon  material  in  which  hog  cholera  bacteria  are  accidentally  present 
and  in  which  they  have  multiplied.  This  would  include  milk,  water, 
and  perhaps  most  vegetables  in  a  boiled  condition.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  in  precedmg  pages  that  hog  cholera  bacteria  multiply 
very  abundantly  in  milk,  especially  in  warm  weather;  that  they  re- 
main alive  in  water  for  months,  and  that  they  multiply  upon  boiled 
potato.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  an  extended  series  or  experimente 
that  they  may  remain  alive  in  the  soil  for  from  one  to  four  months. 
The  sources  of  infection  are  thus  numerous  enough.  It  has  likewise 
been  demonstrated  that  these  disease  germs  will  resist  drying  for 
several  months.  Hence  dried  discharges  of  the  sick,  or  the  dried 
bodies  of  dead  animals,  are  still  infectious. 

The  channel  of  infection  is,  in  most  cases,  the  food  and  drink. 

This  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  and  emphasized  in  forego- 
ing reports. 

The  food,  after  leaving  the  stomach,  passes  in  a  liquid  condition 
through  the  small  intestine,  so  that  this  never  seems  nlled  ;  in  fact, 
its  only  contents  is  a  coating  of  semi-liauid  matter  over  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  passes  through  the  small  intestine  quite  rapidly,  but 
on  reaching  the  large  intestine  the  undigested  remains  become  more 
consistent,  because  the  liquid  is  re-absorbed  and  is  kept  here  for 
some  time*  The  bacteria,  if  not  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice,  pass 
quickly  through  the  small  intestine,  but  in  the  large  intestine  they 
begin  to  multiply  and  attack  the  mucous  membrane,  which  they  de- 
stroy. Thus  the  feces  or  discharges  of  diseased  pigs,  wherever  de- 
posited, scatter  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  the  virus  in  this  way, 
completing  the  circle  of  infection. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  remaining  healthy  animals  in  an  infected 
herd  from  taking  the  disease,  tlie  following  measures  are  suggested 
as  of  importance,  some  or  all  of  which  may  be  carried  out  according 
to  circumstances: 

(a)  RemoTsd  of  still  healthy  animals  to  inclosed  uninfected  groimd  or  pens  as 
far  as  possible  from  infected  localities. 

(b)  Destruction  of  all  diseased  animals, 
ic)  Careful  burial  or  burning  of  carcasses. 

(d)  Repeated  thorough  disinfection  of  the  infected  premises. 

(e)  Great  cleanliness,  both  as  to  surroundings  and  as  regards  the  food,  to  prevent 
its  becoming  infected. 

(a)  The  importance  of  this  measure  need  not  bo  insisted  upon 
after  what  has  been  stated  of  the  various  ways  in  which  pigs  may 
bo  infected.  The  distance  to  which  they  may  be  removed  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  circumstances.  They  should  be  kept  so  far  away 
that  there  can  be  no  means  of  communication  either  by  direct  con- 
tact, by  drainage  of  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  by  gusts  of  wind.  They 
should  not  be  kept  too  closely  confined,  for  if  the  disease  should  have 
attacked  one  or  more,  and  not  manifested  itself  before  removal;  the 
infection  would  become  general.  Even  after  this  precaution  is  taken, 
latent  disease  among  such  as  are  apparently  heaitliy  may  infect  the 
new  grounds  and  the  remaining  healthy  animals.  This  danger  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  not  unfrequently  a  number  of  animals  be- 
come infected  from  the  same  source  at  the  same  time.     Some  will 
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show  symptoms  very  speedily;  in  others  the  disease  will  remain  latent 
for  a  longer  time.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to 
properly  isolate  the  well  from  the  sick.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  preventing  the  healthy  animals  from  carrying  the  virus  on  the 
skin  and  feet  into  their  new  quarters.  These  drawbacks  may  be  in 
part  overcome  by  very  prompt  action  when  the  first  signs  of  disease 
appear  in  a  herd,  before  the  virus  has  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
scattered  about.  The  bodies  of  those  to  be  removed  may  be  fairly 
well  disinfected  by  pouring  over  them  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  and  forcing  them  to  walk  through  such  a  solution. 

(h)  This  measure  is  recommended  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of 
the  >irus  by  the  diseased  animals.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  few  re- 
cover; that  even  these  few  are  stunted  and  of  little  value;  that  there 
18  no  reliable  means  of  treatment  which  will  eventually  cure,  destruc- 
tion of  all  sick  animals  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical  proced- 
ure in  the  end. 

(c)  The  disposal  of  carcasses  has  already  been  discussed.  This 
very  important  measure  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

(a)  Among  the  various  disinfectants  wnich  can  be  recommended 
are  the  following : 

No.  1.  Slaked  or  unslaked  lime,  used  both  as  a  po'wder  and  as  slaked  lime  contain- 
ing about  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  dry  lime  (from  one-half  to  1  pound  of  lime  to  a 
giiUoii  of  water). 

Na  2.  Crude  carbolic  acid,  prepared  by  adding  to  the  crude  carbolic  acid,  obtain- 
able from  dru^ists  at  about  90  cents  a  gallon,  an  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  sul- 
I^iuric  acid.  This  mixture  is  to  be  carefully  added  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  2 
ooncw  to  1  gallon  of  water  (about  1^  per  cent,  by  volume). 

No.  3.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  (by  volume)  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  {li  ounces  of 
the  acid  to  1  gallon  of  water). 

No.  4.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Tliis  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
crystals  slightly  until  they  melt  and  adding  the  resulting  hquid  to  hot  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  1^  ounces  to  half  a  gallon  of  water.  (A  pound  of  carbolic  acid,  crys- 
tallized, retails  at  55  cents.) 

No.  5.  Boiling  water. 

The  careful  laboratory  experiments  with  these  disinfectants,  upon 
which  their  practical  application  is  based,  are  given  in  the  forthcom- 
ing hulletin  on  hog  cholera.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  place 
to  a  description  of  their  employment. 

Disinfectants  are  substances  which,  in  solutions  of*  a  certain 
strength,  are  capable  of  destroying  disease  germs.  Consequently 
they  should  be  applied  wherever  the  disease  germs  are  supposed  to 
be.  In  case  of  hog  cholera  they  are  attached  to  the  sides  and  floor- 
ings of  pens,  and  to  the  various  utensils  used  in  cleaning  them. 
They  are  mixed  with  the  earth  over  which  the  diseased  animals  have 
run,  or  in  the  water  which  they  have  frequented.  In  the  report  of 
the  Department  for  1886  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sub- 
limate) was  recommended,  as  it  is  a  powerful  disinfectant.  Since 
that  time  other  disinfectants  have  been  tested  which  are  equally  cheap 
and  easily  procurable.  The  main  objection  to  mercuric  chloride  is 
it5  extremely  poisonous  character,  which  makes  it  undesirable  to 
doal  with  it.  This  substance  has  therefore  been  thrown  out,  in  spite 
of  its  powerful  germicide  properties,  from  our  list  of  available  disin- 
fectants. 

The  wood-work  of  pens,  fences,  flooring,  etc.,  is  best  disinfected  by 
^sing  upon  it,  with  a  broom,  solution  No  2.  until  thoroughly  wet. 
In  Dreparing  this  solution  it  should  be  stated  that  the  mixing  must 
^  (lone  in  a  glass  bottle  or  jar,  and  the  mixture  poured  slowly  into 
the  proper  amount  of  water  in  a  wooden  pail.    This  should  be  Vinsed 
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out  after  using  to  prevent  the  acid  from  slowly  destroying  the  iron 
hoops. 

Whenever  No.  2  is  not  obtainable  No.  3  may  be  used  in  its  place, 
which  seems  to  be  equally  efficient. 

Lime  is  a  very  efficient  disinfectant  for  hog  cholera.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  a  solution  containing  only  .02  per  cent,  will  destroy 
the  bacteria.  When  much  organic  matter  is  present,  as  much  as  .5 
per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  may  be  necessary.  We  recommend  the  pro- 
portions given  under  No.  1,  which  ^ ve  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the 
strength  required.  The  resulting  liquid  is  not  too  thick  to  be  easily 
manipulated.  It  may  be  used  on  wood- work  as  a  whitewash,  and  it 
mav  DC  spread  as  a  thin  layer  over  the  soil  which  has  been  infected. 

The  2  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid  should  be  used  when- 
ever No.  2  may  act  injuriously  by  virtue  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
it  contains. 

In  general  we  recommend  the  use  of  No.  2  or  No.  3  as  often  as  it 
may  seem  necessary.  It  should  be  dashed  upon  the  infected  pens, 
troughs,  teols,  and  over  the  infected  soil.  When  there  is  no  oDJec- 
tion  to  lime  this  mav  be  used  on  the  soil,  as  it  is  equallv  efficient. 
The  discharges  should  be  covered  with  powdered  or  slaked  lime,  and 
this  should  be  thrown  in  'abundance  into  pools,  or  wherever  water 
stagnates.  In  the  case  of  troughs  for  feed,  iron  tools,  etc.,  which  are 
liable  to  injury,  the  disinfectant  should  be  washed  away  with  boiling 
water  if  this  is  at  hand.  Boiling  water  will  destroy  hog  cholera 
germs  by  simple  contact,  and  the  disinfection  will  thus  be  made  more 
complete.  Snoes  may  be  disinfected  by  rubbing  them  with  solution 
No.  4. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  no  manure  from  sick  pigs 
should  be  removed  imtil  it  has  been  treated  with  disinfectants.  The 
cleaning  must  be  done  after  disinfection  and  not  before,  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  living  virus. 

The  agency  of  mice  and  r^ats  in  transporting  virus  will  depend  upon 
the  promptness  and  thoroughness  with  which  disinfection  and  cleanli- 
ness are  practiced.  Mice  are  more  dangerous  than  rats,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  take  the  disease  by  feeding.  Flies  can  only  carry  such 
small  Quantities  of  the  virus  that  they  are  not  likely  to  prove  danger- 
ous if  aisinfection  and  cleaning  of  feed  troughs  is  attended  to.  . 

If  these  measures  are  carefully  carried  out  the  disease  may  either  be 
checked  or  else  mild  cases  only  will  appear,  owing  to  the  small  quan- 
tity of  poison  which  the  animals  are  likely  to  consume  with  the  food. 

The  epizootic  may  be  terminated  by  tne  destruction  of  most  of  the 
herd.  This  unfortunately  is  usually  the  case.  What  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  subsequent  outbreaks? 

If  only  a  few  animals  remain  it  is  best  to  slaughter  them,  as  they 
are  likely  to  suffer  with  the  disease  in  a  mild  form  and  continue  to 
infect  the  premises.  If  no  more  animals  remain,  there  should  be  a 
final  thorough  disinfection  and  subsequent  cleaning  of  the  whole  ex- 
posed territory,  including  every  nook  or  corner  where  the  disease  has 
existed.  This  should  be  done  with  solution  No.  2  or  No.  3,  as  di- 
rected, used  as  freely  as  possible.  After  one  or  two  days  the  ground 
may  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer,  one-eighth  inch  or  more,  of  slaked 
lime  in  the  strength  above  given  and  left  undisturbed.  If  there  is 
no  objection  to  whitewash  this  may  be  applied  te  infected  wood- work 
as  an  additional  safeguard.  Even  after  this  thorough  treatment  it 
is  best  not  to  place  any  fresh  pigs  on  the  premises  for  at  least  four 
months  after  the  final  disiufectioxx.    When  animals  still  remain  that 
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have  been  exposed  and  have  not  taken  the  disease,  no  fresh  animals 
should  be  introduced  for  at  least  six  months  after  the  termination  of 
the  outbreak.  The  disinfection  must  have  been  equally  thorough. 
There  are  often  conditions  which  make  it  necessary  in  certain 
kinds  of  business  to  immediately  introduce  fresh  pigs  upon  a  jjlace 
which  has  been  infected  with  hog  cholera.  In  such  cases,  the  de- 
struction of  all  remaining  animals  and  the  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  premises  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  a  fresh 
outbreak. 

After  all  this  trouble  has  been  taken,  there  is  still  remaining  the 
danger  of  a  fresh  introduction  of  the  disease,  and  we  would  there- 
fore again  call  attention  to  the  rules  for  prevention  which  are  given 
above.    These,  after  all,  must  be  considered  as  most  important.     It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  disease  away  than  to  eradicate  it  after 
it  has  been  introduced,  without  great  loss  of  time  and  money.     We 
would  also  suggest  that  in  those  regions  where  the  danger  from  hog 
cholera  epizootics  is  always  present,  the  methods  of  keeping  hogs  be 
simplifiea  in  such  a  way  that  disinfection  may  be  practiced  with- 
out too  much  labor  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  results.     It  is  only 
necessary  to  visit  a  few  farms  to  be  convinced  of  the  difficulty  that 
maybe  met  with  in  endeavoring  to  eradicate  the  disease.     The  hogs 
are  allowed  to  stray  into  the  most  out-of-the-way  places  when  sick, 
instead  of  being  kept  in  inclosures  of  definite  form  and  size,  which 
are  readily  accessible.     The  poison  is  thus  scattered^  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  disinfection  impossible.     It  is  certainly  not  necessary  in 
raising  pigs  to  allow  them  to  stray  into  arbors,  behind  hedges,  hide 
themselves  under  barns  and  out-houses.     In  some  farms  which  we 
have  visited,  and  which  were  said  to  be  affected  with  hog  diseases 
most  of  the  year,  there  seemed  to  be  no  places  about  the  house  or 
garden  where  pigs  did  not  go.      Under  such  circumstances  disin- 
fection is  quite  impossible.     The  pens  and  other  wooden  struct- 
ures, fences,  etc.,  are  also  apt  to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
so  that  cleaning  is  very  much  complicated.    Even  under  such  circum- 
stances the  germs  will  finally  perish  without  disinfection  if  enough 
time  be  given,  since  they  gradually  die  in  the  soil  and  water,  as  our 
experiments  have  shown.    A  period  of  from  six  to  nine  months  after 
all  animals  have  been  removea  will  be,  in  general,  sufficient  to  purify 
the  soil  of  these  disease  germs.    In  fact,  the  natural  spontaneous  dis- 
infection is  very  likely  accomplished  in  many  cases  in  from  three  to 
four  months,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  tjiis. 

TREATMENT  OP  HOG  CHOLERA. 

Upon  this  subject  very  little  should  be  said,  for  the  reason  that 
diseased  animals  are  a  source  of  poison  and  a  menace  to  healthy  ani- 
mals, and  should  be  destroyed.  Moreover,  treatment  is  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  disease  either  terminates  fatally,  whatever  rein- 
edi^  are  used,  or  makes  the  animal  useless  if  it  should  recover.  We 
therefore  urgently  recommend  slaughter  of  the  sick  and  thorough 
disinfection  as  the  safest  and  most  economical  treatment  in  the  end. 

Treatment,  however,  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  owners 
of  swine.  The  number  of  specifics,  sd  called,  which  are  being  adver- 
tised is  legion.  We  hav0  tried  some  of  the  best  recommenaed  and 
found  them  of  no  avail.  Nor  is  there  any  "  specific  "  known  in  the 
range  of  veterinary  or  Inimstn  medicine  that  will  cure  diphtheritic 
and  ulcerative  disease  of  the  large  bowels  except  time,  combined  with 
careful  dieting,  rest,  and  a  few  palliatives  to  relieve  pain.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  carry  out  this  treatment  on  swine.  The  success  frequently 
reported  with  specifics  in  hog  cholera  is  very  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  treatment  is  usually  adopted  when  the  acute  outbreak  is  over 
and  the  plague  has  assumed  a  chronic  character.  The  affected  swino 
linger  for  a  time  with  very  slight  symptoms  of  disease,  and  this  change 
is  credited  to  the  *'  specific  "  employed. 

Remembering  that  the  severest  injury  is  done  to  the  walls  of  tlio 
large  intestines  in  this  disease,  we  regarded  it  important  to  determine 
what  medicine  would  give  a  prompt  and  copious  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease.  Various  medicines  were 
tried  by  Dr.  Kilborne,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  among  others  the 
following: 

(1)  Calomel  andjaZop.— February  20, 1888,  to  No.  468,  80  grains  calomel;  No.  467, 
23  grains  jalap;  No.  468,  30  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap.  February  21,  same 
dose  given  again  to  Nos.  463  and  468.    No  result. 

(2)  CaZome?.-— March  7,  to  Nos.  441  and  442,  each  1  dram  of  dry  calomel.  March 
8,  to  441,  same  dose  mixed  with  castor-oil;  to  442,  about  1^  drams  with  castor-oil. 

Result:  No,  441  was  freelv  purged  after  second  dose,  continuing  for  twenty  to 
twenty-three  hours.  No.  442  was  freely  purged  after  sixteen  hours,  continning 
sixteen  to  twenty  hours,  when  it  died.  At  autopsy  were  found  intense  inflamma- 
tion of  stomach ;  superficial  necrosis  of  the  mucosa  of  large  intestine,  with  deep  red- 
dening resembling  hog  cholera.  No  bacteria  foimd  in  cmtures  from  spleen.  This 
inflammation  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  calomel. 

(3)  CalomeL — March  8,  Nos.  463  and  468  received  each  1  dram  of  calomel  in  2  drams 
of  castor-oil.  No.  468  was  purged  freely  in  twenty  hours,  continuing  thirty-six 
hours.    No.  463  was  purged  m  sixteen  hours,  and  made  ill  for  several  days. 

(4)  Epsom  salts, — Nos.  403  and  405  (weight,  50  pounds)  received  each  1  ounce. 
Bowels  slightly  relaxed  for  one  or  two  passages.  Nos.  339  and  877  (weight,  50 
pounds)  received  each  2  ounces  in  water.  No.  339  was  purged  and  made  slightly  ilL 
No  effect  on  377. 

(5)  Barbadoes  a/oc«. ^Nos.  402  and  404  (weight,  50  pounds)  received  half  a  dram, 
each.    No  effect.    Nos.  372  and  380  (weight,  65  pounds)  received  each  2  drams,, 
mixed  in  molasses.    No  effect.    The  same  animals,  five  days  lator,  received  each  ^ 
drams  with  molasses.    No  effect,  except  discoloration  of  feces. 

(6)  Castor  oil ayid  turjyentine. — Nos.  887  and  388  (weight,  50 to 60poiuids) received 
each  11  ounces  castor-oil  and  one-sixtli  ounce  turixintine.  No  effect.  No.  387  re- 
ceived, five  days  later,  2^  ounces  oil  and  one-sixth  ounce  turpentine.  No.  388  re- 
ceived, five  days  later,  2^  ounces  oil  and  one-third  ounce  turpentine.     No  effect. 

(7)  LiiiseedoU  and  turpentine. — Nos.  383  and  390  (weight,  50  to  60  pounds)  received 
each  2\  ounces  oil  and  one-sixth  ounce  turpentine.  No  effect.  No.  383  received, 
five  days  later,  4  ounces  oil  and  one-sixth  oimce  turpentine.  No.  399  received,  five 
davs  later,  4  ounces  oil  and  one-tliird  ounce  turpentine.  Both  were  made  sick  for 
a  day  or  two.    No  catharsis. 

These  trials  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  cause  movement  of  the  large 
bowels  in  s\Wne,  and  they  also  suggest  that  this  very  sluggishness  may 
make  them  susceptible  to  inflammation  and  ulcerations  such  as  we 
find  in  hog  cholera  and  frequently  in  swine  plague. 

It  was  our  intention  to  obtain  a  cathartic  which  would  freely  purge 
without  causing  any  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  large  intestine. 
Of  those  tried,  calomel  is  the  only  available  one.  This  must  be  caro- 
f  xrlly  given,  as  it  may  produce  the  very  inflammation  which  it  is  de- 
signea  to  check,  and  destroy  life,  as  was  actually  done  in  the  second 
experiment. 

Concerning  calomel,  Ellenberger*  says: 

Calomel  (in  combination  with  castor-oil)  is  especially  serviceable  with  swine:  with 
larger  animals  when  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  to  be  disinfected  and 
in  inflammatory  fevers.    It  should  be  given  to  ruminants  with  the  greatest  caution. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  try  calomel  after  having  made  these  trials 
upon  healthy  animals,  when  the  disease  died  out  at  the  Experiment 
Station  and  further  investigations  had  to  be  postponed. 

*  Lehrlmch  d.  allgemeinen  Therapie  d.  Ilaussdugethiere,  1885,  p.  656. 
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If  the  large  intestine  has  been  promptly  evacuated  the  next  im- 
prtant  step  is  to  give  only  that  food  which  leaves  but  little  irritat- 
ing waste  to  pass  into  the  large  bowel,  such  as  milk  and  gruels.  In 
short,  it  is  best  to  use  only  boiled  or  scalded  food  so  as  to  help  the 
process  of  digestion  as  much  as  possible.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  dose  of  calomel  after  a  few  days.  As  to  this  mode  of 
treatment  our  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  positive 
statements,  and  it  is  simply  suggested  to  those  who  wish  to  run  the 
risk  of  treating  this  disease. 

There  is  another  line  of  preventive  and  curative  treatment  which 
maV  prove  valuable  in  the  tuture,  namely,  the  feeding  of  substances 
witi  the  daily  food  which,  while  not  injurious  to  the  animal  itself, 
may  keep  in  check  the  multiplication  of  the  virus  in  the  intestine  by 
an  antiseptic  action.  It  is  very  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  large  number  of  those  medicines  which  act  as  disinfectants 
and  antiseptics  are  likewise  injurious  or  even  poisonous  to  the  ani- 
mal itself.  A  too  abundant  feeding  of  such  material,  while  it  may 
reduce  the  mortality  and  lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease  in  the 
sick,  is  liable  to  cause  injury  to  liver,  kianeys,  and  other  vital 
organs  whereby  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  may  be  permanently  in- 
jured. Such  medicines,  when  carelessly  given  to  healthy  animals 
as  preventives,  may  irritate  the  large  bowel  sufficiently  to  reduce 
its  vitality  and  power  of  resistance  when  the  disease  actually  appears. 
The  proper  medicine  to  feed  must  therefore  be  selected  witn  care, 
and  we  trust  that  experiments  to  this  effect  may  be  carried  on  at  the 
ExDeriment  Station  at  an  early  date. 

There  is  another  line  of  treatment  which  demands  attention,  namely, 
the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  some  disinfectant  into  the 
body  to  be  Absorbed,  and  thus  to  make  the  whole  body  oppose  the 
multiplication  of  bacteria.  Koch  tried  this  method  by  injecting 
mercuric  chloride  into  guinea-pigs  and  afterwards  inoculating  them 
with  anUirax  bacilli.    The  animals  all  took  the  disease  and  died. 

At  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  mercuric  iodide,  a  still  more  pow- 
erful disinfectant,  was  tried  upon  rabbits.  A  solution  was  prepared 
containing  .001  gram  mercuric  iodide  and  .002  gram  potassic  iodide 
in  a  cubic  centimeter.  Of  this  .5  cubic  centimeter  was  injected  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  back  of  four  rabbits  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  ^)  for 
ei^ht  successive  days.  On  the  third  day  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  a  iresh 
rabbit  (check),  No.  5,  received  hypodermically  into  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thigh  i  cubic  centimeter  of  liquid  containing  .000001  cubic 
centimeter  of  a  beef -infusion  culture  oi  hog  cholera  bacteria  one  day 
old.  All  the  inoculated  rabbits  died,  the  dates  being  ^iven  in  the 
appended  table.  Rabbit  No.  4,  which  had  received  the  iodide  only, 
to  observe  any  poisonous  effect,  remained  well.  The  lesions  were 
those  of  hog  cholera  and  the  specific  bacteria  were  present  in  the  spleen. 
The  total  amount  of  the  iodide  given  was  .004  gram,  about  one- 
sixteenth  grain. 


Rabbit  No. 
(weigliini; 
each  about 
2  pounds)— 


1 

3 

4 
5 


.0006  gram  merctirlc  iodide 
doily. 


June  22  to  29,  inclusive 

do 

do 

do 


Inoculated  with 

.OCKXXil  c.  c. 

liquid-culture 

hogr-cholera 

bacteria. 


Remarks. 


June  24 1  Died  June  80. 

do '  Died  July  3. 

Died  July  6. 

Died  July  3. 


...do 
June  24 
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At  the  same  tiine  healthy  pigs  were  fed  with  the  same  substance 
in  n^inute  doses  to  observe  any  toxic  effect  that  might  appear. 
These  experiments  were  likewise  interrupted  in  their  application  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  disease  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  While 
we  therefore  recommend,  in  general,  the  use  of  a  purgative,  such  as 
calomel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  careful  feeding  subse- 
quently, we  have  as  yet  no  actual  experimental  evidence  that  such 
treatment  will  be  of  any  avail,  owing  to  the  frequent  interruptions 
of  the  work. 


HOG  CHOLERA  IN  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  a  disease  closely  resembling  hog  cholera  ap- 
peared in  Sweden  among  swine,  which  rapidly  spread  from  place  to 
place,  showing  itself  very  fatal,  and  causing  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion among  tne  agricultural  population.  The  disease  invaded  the 
territory  of  Denmark,  where  stringent  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  its  further  spread.  The  following  communication,  received 
by  the  Department  of  State  from  our  consul  at  Copenhagen  and 
kindly  forwarded,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  measures  employed  by 
the  authorities  to  check  the  epizootic.  After  giving  briefly  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  and  the  lesions  caused  thereby,  Mr.  H.  B.  Ryder 
continues  as  follows  : 

The  very  prompt  and  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Danish  Government,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  the  means  of  localizing  as  well  as  of  effectuaUy  stamping  out 
this  malignant  pest.  For  example,  circulars  have  been  sent  from  the  home  de- 
partment to  all  the  sheriffs  throughout  the  Kingdom,  instructing  them  to  make 
publicly  known  that  all  persons  who,  within  the  last  two  months,  may  have  pur- 
cliased  hogs  or  young  pigs  from  Ck)penhagen  or  in  its  vicinity  should  immediately 
give  notice  thereof  so  that  their  entire  herds  might  be  submitted  to  veterinary  in- 
spection. Furthermore,  an  ordinance  has  been  issued  strictly  prohibiting  all  trans- 
port of  live  hogs  or  young  pigs  from  one  district  to  the  other,  and  that  no  removal 
of  the  animals  shall  be  made  from  their  present  dwellings,  excepting  by  special 
permission  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  slaughter ;  and,  lastly,  power  has  been 

fiven  to  all  the  police  authorities,  on  any  suspicion  of  disease,  to  order  the  imme- 
iate  slaughter  of  the  animals,  and  a,  post-mortem  examination  of  the  carcass  to  be 
made  by  tne  veterinary  officials  ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  any  lo- 
cality under  their  iunsdiction  to  order  the  immediate  slaughter  of  a  part  or  the 
entire  herd  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

It  is  thus  to  be  hoped  that  by  these  measures  furtlier  spread  of  the  disease  may 
be  arrested.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  feared  that,  in  addition  to  the  losses  en- 
tailed upon  the  Kingdom  in  the  destruction  of  animals  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
the  sorely  4Tied  farmers  in  these  days  of  agricultural  depression  will  also  be  sub- 
jected to  material  loss  in  a  diminisned  sale  to  foreign  countries  of  their  swine 
groducts.  An  order  has  already  been  issued  by  the  German  Federal  Council  pro- 
ibiting  all  importation  into  the  German  Empire  of  swine,  pork,  and  sausages  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  which  wiU  be  most  seriously  felt  by  the  agricult- 
ural interests,  as  the  exports  of  live  hogs  and  young  pigs  are  almost  entirely  di- 
rected to  Germany,  whilst  the  exports  of  pork  and  hams  are  mainly  forwarded  to 
Great  Britain,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables,  namely  : 


Live  hogs  and  pigs  to— 

1881-'85.* 

1«8R.* 

Pork  and  hams  to- 

1881-'85.* 

1886.* 

Germany head . . 

Norway do. . . 

Great  Britain do... 

Holland do. . . 

276, 16G 
G.&44 
S.895 
1,913 

198,278 

4,704 

128 

Great  Britain  . .  .pounds. . 

Germany do 

Sweden do 

Norway do 

12.560,000 
2,980,000 
8,970,000 
1,200,000 

20.240,000 

7,180.006 

3,080,000 

700,000 

♦Average. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  full  evidence  is  afforded  that  whilst  the  exports  of 
live  stock  have  met  with  considerable  decline  in  the  latter  years,  a  great  increase 
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has  taken  place  in  the  exports  of  swine  products,  due  to  the  larj^e  number  of 
slaughter  and  salting  establishments  which  have  been  erected  in  this  country  for 
the  development  of  the  pork,  bacon,  and  ham  trade  with  England,  and  thus  the 
loss  to  the  agricultural  interests  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  quite  so  severely  felt  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  former  years  under  similar  unfortunate  conditions,  and 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  feared  that  England  will  likewise  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  free  iniports  of  the  products  into  her  ports ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  imports  of 
swine  into  (ireat  Britain  from  tliis  country  nave  for  some  time  only  been  admitted 
in  slaughtered  condition,  and  settinp^  apart  the  facts  that  swine  in  mature  stage  for 
slaughter  are  far  less  exposed  to  this  disease  than  young  pi^p,  there  will  be  found 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  close  inspection  which  has  been  mtroduced  throughout 
the  fi[ingdom,  and  the  energetic  steps  taken  by  the  authorities  in  all  cases  of  sus- 

S'cion,  an  almost  certain  probabihty  that  no  pork  from  a  diseased  animal  can  possi- 
y  be  exported.  The  sale  of  swine  products  for  home  consumption  plays  likewise 
a  Tery  important  part ;  and  it  is  here  a^^ain  to  be  feared  that  restricted  sales  will  be 
sensibly  felt  until  the  temporary  scare  on  partaking  of  swine  flesh  has  had  time  to 
subside. 

In  order  that  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  (Government  for  the  stamping 
out  of  the  plague  may  be  crowned  with  full  success  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
agriculturists  should  give  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  support  to  the  issued  instructions, 
and  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  authorities.  He  who  may  delay  in  reporting  or 
may  attempt  to  conceal  any  disease  or  suspicion  of  disease  that  ma^  show  itself  at 
his  place  will  simply  be  committing  a  «rime  against  the  class  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  honesty  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases  will  be  found  the  best  policy ;  for 
whereas  he  who  reports  the  breaking  out  of  disease  amongst  his  flock  will  receive 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  slaughtered  diseased  animals,  and  full  compensation 
for  the  slaughtered  soimd  ones,  the  dishonest  party  will  incur  not  only  risk  of 
confiscation  of  the  diseased  meat  offered  bv  him  for  s^e,  but  will  also  render  him- 
self liable  to  heavy  fines.  The  closing  of  Germany  to  the  importation  of  these 
products  undoubtedly  can  not  fail  to  entail  severe  loss  upon  the  agricultural  classes  * 
but  if  success  can  only  attend  the  stringent  measures  adopted  for  preventing  the 
farther  spread  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  hoped  the  prohibition  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  that  agricultural  interests  will  soon  recover  from  the  blow ;  but  should 
the  devastating  plague  on  the  other  hand  spread  over  the  whole  Kingdom,  it  will 
be  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity,  the  destructive  effects  of  which  will  long 
be  felt,  as  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  hogs 
and  young  pigs  to  dg  found  in  the  Kingdom  under  census  of  18dl,  viz : 


Hogs. 

Toung  pigs. 

iB^iflandff        

head.. 

285,817 
SM2.100 

898,884 

IllJllt]«iH]     ,,,..,,. 

do  ... 

884,707 

,,, .....•.••..•.. do .... 

T^jtal 

627,417 

787,601 

.  Great  responsibility  will  thus  rest  not  only  upon  the  veterinary  and  police  author- 
ities, but  also  upon  tne  agriculturists,  in  devoting  all  possible  energy  in  their  mutual 
exertions  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  this  dreaded  evlL 

The  disease  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Sweden 
}j  boars  imported  from  England  for  breeding  purposes.  Thence 
it  was  carried  to  Denmark,*  in  which  country  it  first  appeared  on 
the  dumping  grounds  near  Copenhagen,  on  which  numbers  of  swill- 
fed  pigs  were  Kept. 

Chiefly  young  pigs  up  to  the  age  of  four  months  were  attacked,  the  period  of  in- 
cubation Uisting  from  five  to  twenty  days.  The  infected  animals  refused  food 
UMi  were  at  first  constipated.  Later  on  diarrhea  set  in,  characterized  by  the  dis- 
charge of  yellow  putrid  masses,  frequently  mixed  with  blood.  The  temperature 
often  rose  to  105'  and  107. 6**  F.  The  animals  were  indifferent  to  8urroundin|;8. 
1^  and  head  drooping.  Ck)njunctiva  reddened,  frequently  glued  together  with 
dried-up  mucus.  Respirationinmany  cases  quickened  and  labored.  Occasionally 
a  mnoo-purulent  discharge  from  the  nose.    Not  infrequently  reddening  in  patches 

*Sch(ltz:  Die  Schwein&pest  inMnemark,  Arch, /.  vn88.u,prakt, ThierheiUcunde, 
HV,  1888,  p.  876. 
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was  observed  on  the  ears,  snout,  abdomen,  about  the  anus  and  inner  sides  of  thighs. 
The  animals  became  very  weak  ;  posterior  part  of  body  swayed  in  moving  about. 
They  concealed  themselves  in  the  bedding,  and  finally  were  unable  to  rise.  Death 
foUowed  insensibility  and  convulsions. 

A  characteristic  sign  of  this  plague  were  diphtheritic  changes  on  the  apex,  sides, 
and  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  clieeks, 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  the  tonsils.  On  th^e  parts  grayish-white  or  yellowish 
opaque  patches  appeajred,whicli  were  sharply  defined,  and  were  converted  later  into 
ulcers  by  removsd  of  the  slough. 

In  one  herd  the  teats  of  several  sows  were  affected  with  dark-gray,  sloughing 
sores,  with  inHammation  of  the  udders.  These  were  infected  from  the  diphtheritic 
sores  in  the  mouths  of  the  sucking  pigs.  In  Denmark  the  disease  was  first  recog- 
nized in  this  way.  The  acute  disease  lasted  from  five  to  eight  days,  but  sometimes 
death  occurred  sooner  than  this. 

The  disease  appeared  in  Denmark  in  September.  In  December  the  plague  took 
on  a  more  chronic  character  and  became  less  infectious.  The  infected  animals  fre- 
quently showed  no  indications  of  disease,  only  they  were  smaller  and  thinner  than 
others  of  the  same  age.  There  was  occaflionaUy  coughing  and  diarrhea.  Some  re- 
covered; others  perished  by  a  gradual  wasting  away.  The  t)osf -mortem  appearances 
were  very  characteristic.  The  large  intestine  was  attacked  in  every  animal,  and  in 
acute  cases  the  small  intestine  and  stomach  likewise  were  reddened  and  swollen,  and 
the  surface  in  part  covered  with  a  thin  lajer  of  a  grayish-white  or  grajrish-yellow 
soft  mass,  which  consisted  of  fibrin.  This  same  layer  was  very  thick  in  the  large 
intestine/ easily  lifted  away  in  toto  in  some  places;  in  others  the  attachment  was 
firmer  (diphtheritic).  In  other  acute  cases  there  was  simply  reddening  and  swelling 
of  the  mucosa  of  stomach  and  small  intestine,  and  diphtheritic  changes  in  the  large 
intestine,  the  fibrinous  exudate  being  absent.  Moreover,  the  follicles,  Peyers 
patches,  and  mesenteric  glands  were  always  tumefied. 

The  seat  of  the  diphtheritic  process  was  the  whole  large  intestine,  more  especially 
the  csacum.  Tlie  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  were  nearly  alwavs  affected.  The 
ulcers  appeared  when  the  slough  liad  come  away.  In  the  place  of  the  follicles  but- 
ton-like sloughs  were  formed,  which  ^adually  invaded  the  wliole  thickness  of  the 
wall,  spread  mterally,  and  ran  together  into  larger  patches.  Tlie  wall,  thus  converted 
into  a  cheesy  mass,  was  frequently  one-fifth  to  two-fifths  of  an  inch  thick,  on  the 
surface  irregular,  colored  yellow,  brown,  or  greon.  Hemorrhage,  duo  to  the  ulcer- 
ation, was  observed  in  one  case. 

In  many  animals  the  lun^  were  healthy.  In  some  a  muco-purulent  catarrh  of 
the  bronchi  was  present,  winch  caused  atelectasis  in  one  or  more  places  with  young 
and  weak  animals.  Usually  the  ventral  and  anterior  lobes  were  affected.  In  the 
diseOiSed  lobes  homogeneous,  cheesy  masses  appeared  later,  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
walnut.  These  masses  led  subsequently  to  inflammation  and  adhesion  of  the  pleura 
to  chest-wall,  pericardium,  etc.  The  spleen  was  not  changed  as  a  rule.  In  a  few 
cases  only  it  was  somewhat  enlarged,  soft,  dark  red. 

When  we  compare  these  lesions  with  tliose  fonnd  in  oiir  country 
we  observe  the  absence  of  hemorrhagic  lesions  and  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  and  the  presence  of  more  marked  exudative  and  diphther- 
itic changes  in  the  large  intestine.  In  numerous  sections  of  ulcerative  ^ 
chanj^es  we  have  not  observed  any  relation  between  these  and  the' 
follicles.  The  lung  lesions  correspond  closely.  Whether  they  are 
due  to  the  disease  or  not  must  be  left  undecided.  We  have  frequently 
seen  caseous  changes  in  the  lungs  of  animals  free  from  infection, 
and  they  are,  perhaps,  due  to  collapse,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  sub- 
sequent interference  of  the  circulation  rather  than  to  the  direct  action 
of  bacteria. 

The  specific  bacteria  which  are  the  cause  of  the  swine  disease  are 
described  briefly  by  Selander,*  and  according  to  his  description 
they  closely  resemble  hog  cholera  bacteria  in  form,  motility,  growth 
in  gelatine,  and  appearance  in  tissue.  Their  growth  on  potato  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  bacilli  of  tyohoid  fever  in  man,  and  thus  to 
differ  from  hog  cholera  bacilli,  f    xiieir  effects  on  the  lower  animals 

* Centrahlatt  f.  Bakteriologie,  etc.,  1888,  i,  362. 

f  Tlie  chemical  reaction  of  tlie  potato  surface,  which  varies  considerably,  fre- 
quently determines  the  nature  of  the  growth.  Cultures  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  on  |x>- 
tato  scarcely  visible  may  be  made  very  vigorous  by  making  the  potato  alkaline. 
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correspond  also,  although  the  descriptions  are  too  brief  for  careful 
comparison.  There  is  no  mention  or  the  coagulation  necrosis,  found 
constantly  in  the  liver  of  rabbits  inoculated  with  American  hog  chol- 
era. 

In  the  beginninj^  of  the  present  year  (1888),  Dr.  John  Lundgren, 
professor  oi  veterinary  medicine  in  the  University  of  Stockholm,  was 
sent  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  studv  swine  diseases  in  this 
country.  He  spent  several  weeks  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau, 
studying  the  bacilli  of  hog  cholera.  A  culture  of  the  swine  pest  ba- 
cilli from  the  Swedish  epizootic  was  at  that  time  subjected  to  a  care- 
ful examination. 

In  gelatine  the  swine  pest  germ  grows  in  general  like  hog  cholera 
bacilli.  On  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  the  growth  is  very  thin,  trans- 
lucent, of  a  pearly  luster,  and  spreads  more  rapidly  than  the  hog  chol- 
era growth.  On  agar-agar  the  growth  is  more  abundant  and  more 
rapid.  Beef  infusion,  with  or  without  peptone,  is  converted  into  a 
very  turbid  liquid  within  twenty-four  hours  at  95"  F. ,  while  hog 
cholera  cultures  are  barely  opalescent  at  that  time,  and  remain  so. 
Two  mice  were  inoculated  from  an  agar-agar  culture  of  the  Swedish 
germ  under  the  skin  of  the  back.  Both  were  slightly  ill  next  day. 
On  the  second  day  one  was  found  dead.  The  cultures  from  it  remained 
sterile.  It  probably  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  second  mouse 
remained  well.  On  a  rabbit  the  effect  was  equally  negative.  No  rab- 
bit survives  inoculation  with  hog  cholera  bacteria. 

The  eflfect  of  both  germs  on  pigs  was  next  tried.  Two  Erlenmeyer 
flasks,  containing  each  about  300  cubic  centimeters  (two-fifths  pint)  of 
sterile  bouillon,  were  inoculated,  one  with  the  American,  the  other 
with  the  Swedish  germ,  and  placed  in  the  thermostat  at  95°  F.  On  the 
following  day  both  flasks  were  clouded;  the  Swedish  culture  was  cov- 
ered by  an  iridescent,  very  thin  membrane.  A  contparative  micro- 
scopic examination  showed  the  Swedish  bacteria  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  the  American ;  their  movement  was  far  less  active  than  that 
of  the  latter. 

On  the  same  day  two  pigs,  starved  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
were  fed  with  these  cultures  by  drenching,  i.  e,,  the  liquid  was  poured 
into  the  mouth  so  that  none  was  lost.  The  pig  fed  with  the  Swedish 
culture  showed  no  signs  of  disease  at  any  time  after.  The  other  pig, 
on  the  fourth  day,  had  a  very  liquid  diarrhea,  and  was  found  deacl 
the  next  morning.  On  examination,  the  spleen  was  found  gorged 
with  blood,  but  only  slightly  enlarged.  Mesenteric  glands  enlarged 
and  reddened.  Stomach  and  ileum  intensely  inflamed  (enteritis); 
payish  masses  (diphtheritic)  attached  in  patches.  The  ileum  was 
inyaginated  and  proiected  for  2i  inches  into  the  caecum;  mucosa  of 
this  portion  necrosed;  walls  infiltrated,  thickened,  and  ecchymosed. 
In  the  csecum  the  mucosa  was  covered  dv  a  very  thin  slough.  In  the 
colon  the  membrane  was  deeply  reddened,  covered  by  a  catarrhal  exu- 
date and  dotted  with  numerous  very  minute  ulcers.  Heart  and  lungs 
normal.  Roll  cultures  in  gelatine,  as  well  as  liquid  cultures  from  the 
spleen,  contained  only  hog  cholera  bacteria.  The  invagination  was 
very  likely  the  result  of  the  violent  inflammation. 

These  comparative  experiments  show  that  the  two  germs,  though 
very  much  alike  in  appearance,  were  quite  different  with  reference 
to  their  pathogenic  effect.  Professor  iiUndgren  was  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  culture  on  leaving  his  native 
country.  It  may  also  not  be  improbable  that  this  was  the  true  germ 
attenuated  on  tne  way  hither.    As  no  communication  has  been  re- 
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ceived  from  him  since  his  visit  here,  the  question  must  remain  on 
open  one. 

FRANCE. 

During  the  summer  of  1887  a  disease  was  introduced  into  the  vicin- 
itjr  of  Marseilles  by  swine  from  Africa,  which  developed  into  an 
epizootic  of  a  very  fatal  character.  It  caused  great  losses  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  at  the  time  scientific  men  were  sent  from  Paris 
by  the  Government  to  investigate  the  cause  and  suggest  a  remedy 
if  possible.  According  to  Rietsch,  Jobert,  and  Martinand  *  the  dis- 
ease is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  intestinal  tract,  lasting  from  ten  to 
twelve  days  after  the  first  symptoms  have  appeared.  Occasionally 
it  may  last  but  three  or  four  days,  or  be  prolonged  to  several  weeks, 
but  it  is  quite  invariably  fatal.  Sometimes  there  is  diarrhea,  some- 
times constipation  ^  the  fever  is  not  constant,  the  cough  very  rarely 
heard.  The  hind  limbs  are  weak,  the  walk  tottering.  Appetite  often 
persists  to  the  end.  The  skin  may  become  reddened  m  spots,  es- 
pecially on  the  limbs  and  ears.  Pigs  over  a  year  pld  are  much  less 
susceptible. 

At  the  autopsy  the  lun^s,  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen  are  usually 
found  unchanged,  and  the  disease  limited  to  the  digestive  tract.  The 
stomach  and  the  small  intestine  near  the  valve  are  ulcerated.  Ulcers 
are  present  in  the  large  intestine  on  the  valve,  in  the  caecum  and 
colon.  They  may  measure  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  In  animals 
affected  witn  a  chronic  form  of  disease  there  may  be  ulcers  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  tongue  and  on^  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lips. 
The  internal  organs  are  free  from  bacteria.  But  from  the  contents 
of  the  intestine  and  the  ulcers  a  .motile  bacillus  was  obtained.  Mice 
ai'e  killed  in  ten  days  after  subcutaneous  inoculation  with  cultures 
of  this  organism.  Of  ten  adult  mice  fed  with  cultures  two  died  in 
fifteen  days.  Of  ten  young  mice  all  died  when  fed,  the  first  in  thirty 
hours  ;  the  others  in  fifteen  to  twenty-three  days.  Rabbits  are  but 
slightly  susceptible.  A  young  g;iinea-pig  fed  with  cultures  died 
twenty-two  days  later.     The  intestine  showed  characteristic  ulcers. 

Dr.  Rietsch  very  kindly  sent  to  the  Bureau  a  culture  of  the  germ 
which  he  found.  It  was  compared  with  the  American  hog  cholera 
germ  and  the  following  characters  determined: 

The  motile  bacilli  of  the  same  form  as  hog  cholera  bacilli,  but  larc:er, 
grow  far  more  abundantly  and  rapidly  in  beef  infusion.  A  thin 
membrane  and  a  copious  deposit  are  produced  in  a  few  d^s,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  very  turbid.  On  gelatine  the  colonies  differ  slightly 
from  those  of  hog  cholera.  The  surface  colonies  .spread  in  thin 
iridescent  patches  from  2  to  5  millimeters  in  diameter.  In  tube 
cultures  the  isolated  deep  colonies  grow  to  about  one-third  milli- 
meter in  diameter.  On  tne  surface  the  growth  is  rapid  and  spreads 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  available.  The  paten  pro- 
duced is  whitish,  uniform  in  thickness,  very  irregular  m  outline, 
inclosing  round  spaces  of  uncovered  gelatine.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  a  few  air  buobles  appear.  On  potato  the  growth  forms  a  glis- 
tening, pale  yellow  patch  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Thus  they  resemble  the  Swedish  germs  very  closely,  differing  by 
so  much  from  hog  cholera  bacilli.  A  rabbit  and  two  mice  inoculated 
with  the  Marseilles  germ  remained  well.  Equally  so  a  pig  fed  with 
400  cubic  centimeters  (four-fifths  pint)  of  a  beef-infusion  peptone 
culture. 

*  Compt  Bend.  Acad,  Sciences,  Jan.  28, 1868. 
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So  far  as  our  examination  of  the  Swedish  and  Marseilles  cultures 
have  gone,  it  has  shown  them  identical  both  as  regards  their  positive 
and  negative  characters.  They  differ  from  hog  cholera  hacteria 
enough  to  constitute  at  least  a  variety.  But  the  investigations  of 
French  savants  of  this  Marseilles  epizootic  differ  somewhat  as  to  the 
cause. 

Cornil  and  Chantemesse  *  described  a  disease  discovered  among 
swine  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  which  they  consider  identical  with  the 
German  Schweineseuche  and  our  swine  plague.  Subsequent  experi- 
ments f  to  determine  the  biological  properties  of  the  bacteria  causing 
the  disease  show  that  they  are  not  dealing  with  the  true  swine-plague 
germ  (certainly  not  as  we  have  observed  it  in  this  country),  but  with 
one  resembling  more  nearly  hog  cholera.  Their  researches  concern- 
ing vaccination  are  reported  to  have  .been  successful  on  rabbits  and 
guinea-pigs,  but  since  that  time  nothing  has  been  published  concern- 
experiments  on  pigs. 

While  Rietsch  and  Jobert  J  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mar- 
seilles disease  resembles  hog  cholera  closely,  Cornil  and  Chantemesse 
regard  it  identical  with  swine  plague,  although  the  germ  they  de- 
scribe is  not  identical  with  the  swine  plague  germ,  as  studied  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  United  States.  § 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  trace  the  march  of  infection 
in  the  south  of  France,  as  reported  to  the  French  Academy  by 
Fouque,!  ^^  ^^  excellent  illustration  of  the  ways  by  which  infectious 
diseases  may  be  scattered  broadcast  over  a  country : 

The  disease  did  not,  as  was  supposed,  appear  in  Marseilles  toward  the  end  of 
Jane,  but  in  the  month  of  April,  and  I  have  been  able  to  locate  three  entirely  dis- 
tinct centers  of  the  outbreak  due  to  the  same  cause — the  introduction  of  African 
swine.  These  three  centers  are :  The  village  of  Caillols,  midway  between  Aubagne 
and  Ifarseilles ;  the  village  of  Sainte  Marthe,  6  kilometers  northeast  of  Marseilles, 
and  the  herds  of  the  Mediterranean  distilleries. 

(1)  Prom  the  lOth  to  the  15th  of  April  a  breeder  of  Caillols  received  a  drove  of  black 
Bwine  from  the  province  of  Orans  (Algiers).  From  the  first  week  some  cases  of 
pneamonia  showed  themselves  among  the  last  animals.  The  disease  gained  rapidly, 
causine  many  deaths.    The  survivors  were  sold  on  the  4th  of  May  following. 

On  the  Sth  of  June  the  same  piggeries  were  restocked,  partly  with  African  and 
partly  with  Russian  swine.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  cases  of 
pneumonia.^  The  Russian  swine  resisted  less  than  the  others.  August  16  the  pig- 
gery was  again  emptied.  Finally,  during  September,  the  third  attempt  was  made, 
exclusively  with  African  swine.  This  also  proved  a  failure.  The  survivors  were 
sold  in  October. 

During  this  time  the  disease  reached  the  neighboring  piggeries,  stocked  with  a 
mixed  Marseilles  breed.  The  breeders  of  Caillols,  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  an 
epizootic,  the  nature  and  cause  of  which  they  did  not  know,  decided  to  sell  out  at 
*ny  price.  The  neighboring  localities.  Saint  Marcel,  Saint  Loup,  San  Juan-du- 
IJcsert,  etc.,  were  successively  infected.  Infection  was  spread  by  the  sales  and  ex- 
^™^  of  sick  and  suspected  animals,  by  means  of  transportation  (carts  often 
'Jsed  in  common  by  several  establishments  soiled  by  the  dejections  of  the  sick,  and 

*  Compt  Rend.  Acad,  Sciences,  1887,  c^,  p.  1281. 

fL.c.,  1888.,cvi,  p.  612. 

|L.c.,p.  1096. 

^In  a  recent  review  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  by  Duclaux 
(Annales  de  Flnstitut  Pasteur,  July,  1888)  the  reviewer  regards  this  disease  as  iden- 
tical with  hog  cholera,  and  states  that  Cornil  and  Chantemesse  had  at  first  over- 
iooked  the  motility  of  the  germ  they  were  studying,  a  rather  unpardonable  bit  of 


|L.c.,p.670.  • 

/FThe  writer  calls  the  disease  infectious  pneumonia  for  want  of  a  better  term,  al- 
though Rietsch  distinctly  states  the  intestmal  nature  of  the  malady.  Fouque  was 
no  doubt  led  astray  by  the  early  misleading  notices  of  Cornil  and  Chantemesse. 
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afterward  used  to  transport  healthy  animals  and  their  feed),  and  also  by  the  lateral 
canal  of  Huveaune,  which  receives  at  certain  points  running  water  coming  from 
the  grounds  on  whioh  the  piggeries  are  located. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  all  the  valley  of  Huveaune,  from  Aubagne  as  far 
as  Marseilles,  was  mfected.  Diseased  pigs  from  this  region  we  meet  again  in  the 
market  of  Aubagne,  at  the  fair  of  September  21,  and  which  became  later  on  the 
most  active  agents  in  spreading  the  disease  in  the  departments. 

(2)  Toward  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August  the  disease  appeared  in  a  piggery 
in  Sainte  Marthe,  stocked  exclusively  with  African  swine.  Tnese  animals  came 
directly  from  Gran  without  coming*  in  contact  with  any  other  of  their  species. 
Several  days  later  one  of  the  largest  breeders  in  that  vicinity,  who  for  tliree  months 
had  not  brought  a  single  pig  to  his  establishment,  and  whose  piggery  was  at  least 
600  feet  away  from  the  preceding  one,  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  especially  among 
the  pigs  of  130  to  175  i)ounds. 

(3)  Finally,  on  the  25th  of  June,  sick  pigs  came  from  Gran  to  the  piggeries  of  the 
Mediterranean  distilleries.  There  were  very  soon  a  number  of  victims  of  pneumo- 
nia, not  onlv  in  the  distilleries  but  also  in  the  neighborhood,  where  there  were  from 
4,000  to  5,000  in  a  comparatively  small  territory.  A  great  many  of  the  sick  died  ; 
the  others  were  auickly  sent  to  different  cities  to  be  delivered  to  the  butchers.  I 
have  traced  the  history  of  six  sows  which  were  sold  from  the  midst  of  infection  to 
Estaque,  thence  tliey  passed  through  the  commune  Rove  and  arrived  in  August  at 
Oignac,  where  they  introduced  the  disease.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  some  sick  pigs 
from  the  same  locality  were  taken  to  the  fair  at  Aubagne  and  bought  by  a  breeder 
of  Gignac. 

The  fair  at  Aubagne,  on  September  21,  marked  the  most  important  phase  in  the 
progress  of  contagious  pneumonia  ;  during  the  first  fortnight  in  October  there  was 
a  veritable  explosion  of  the  disease,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  scarcely  known. 

The  importation  of  the  disease  by  animals  bought  at  the  fair  of  Aubagne  can  be 
traced  with  the  greatest  precision  in  the  suburbs  south  and  north  of  Marseilles, 
also  as  far  as  Gardanne,  m  the  communes  of  Septemes,  Vitrolles,  Pennes,  etc.,  to 
Gignac,  as  mentioned  above,  even  into  the  neignborin^  departments,  which  con- 
tinued with  the  others  to  receive  •consignments  of  Marseilles  swine.  It  is  also  nec- 
essary to  mention  Puget,  Ville  et  Grasse  among  the  localities  infected. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  158  swine  were  shipped  from  Marseilles  to  Nice ; 
nearly  all  died  in  a  few  days.  From  that  time  cases  appeared  among  the  native 
pigs. 

On  December  22,  another  lot  of  133  pigs  were  shipped  ;  88  were  destined  for  Nice, 
and  100  for  Italy.  These  last  were  sola  on  the  24th,  in  the  market  of  Vintimille; 
nearly  all  died  very  soon. 

For  several  years  Marseilles  annually  exported  to  Spain,  and  especially  to  Bar- 
celona, a  great  number  of  pigs.  Contagious  pneumonia  had  been  causing  losses 
there  for  several  months,  even,  it  is  said,  at  Majorka  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  The 
Spanish  breeders,  believing  the  outbreak  of  the  disetCse  with  them  was  attributable 
to  tlie  importation  of  French  pork,  obtained  from  the  authorities  the  permission  to 
impose  a  quarantine  of  six  days  at  Port  Bouc  on  swine  from  Marseilles,  to  begin  on 
the  Ist  of  the  following  February.  This  measure  has  not  been  enforced  up  to  the 
present  day. 

From  what  has  preceded  I  believe  I  can  conclude  that  the  epizootic  of  contagious 
pneumonia  which  has  raged  during  the  year  1887  in  the  interior  of  France,  and 
which,  at  this  time,  continues  its  ravages  there,  is  of  African  origin.  It  has  been 
introduced  by  Algerian  swine  which  came  from  the  province  of  Oran.  This  disease 
has  made  20,000  victims  in  several  montlis  in  the  province  of  Boiiches-du-Rhone. 

Pigs,  and  especially  those  from  three  to  nine  months  old,  are  oftenest  attacked : 
larger  pigs  appear  less  susceptible.  The  Marseilles  breed,  English  (Yorkshire  and 
Berksliire),  and  the  Russian  swine  are  more  susceptible  than  the  African  swine. 

Two  months  ago  about  50  pigs  two  to  three  moniJis  old,  coming  from  Cazeres  and 
Le  Fousseret,  in  tlie  arrondissement  of  Muret,  were  used  to  stock  a  farm  in  Gignac. 
Ihese  pigs,  placed  in  the  pens  which  had  contained  sick  ones,  and  which  had  only 
been  very  imperfectly  disinfected,  remained  in  good  health,  while  more  than  a  hun- 
dred cases  of  contagious  pneumonia  appeared  around  them  in  the  same  piggery. 
Aftorwai'ds  more  than  2,0iX)  Gascon  swme  were  imported  by  the  single  commune  of 
Gignac.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  disease  has  not  re-appeared.  Are  we  here  con- 
fronted by  a  new  example  of  natural  immunity  comparaole  to  that  noticed  long  ago 
by  Chauveau  in  Algerian  sheep  in  regard  to  anthrax? 

Taking  into  consideration  what  we  know  now  of  these  epizootics 
and  enzootics  of  swine  diseases  in  foreign  countries,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  disease  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  France  is 
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closely  related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  hog  cholera  as  it  is  found  in 
our  own  country. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ATTENUATION  OP  HOG  CHOLERA  BACILLI  BY 

HEAT. 

Heat  has  been  used  by  Pasteur  in  the  attenuation  of  anthrax  virus 
by  exposing  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli  to  a  temperature  of  42°-48°  C. 
continuously  for  a  certain  number  of  dajs.  Cultures  kept  in  a  ther- 
mostat at  this  temperature  for  about  thirty-one  days  were  so  attenu- 
ated that  they  were  incapable  of  destroying  animals  larger  than  very 
young  mice.  Kept  in  the  same  conditions  for  only  twelve  days,  in- 
oculation failed  to  destroy  adult  guinea  pigs.*  The  former  culture 
was  denominated  the  first,  the  latter  the  ipecond  vaccine.  To  make 
sheep  immune  they  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  the  first 
vaccine  and  twelve  days  later  with  the  second  vaccine.  Subsequent 
inoculation  with  strong  virus  had  no  efllect  upon  the  vaccinated  ani- 
mals, although  it  was  quite  invariably  fatal  to  those  which  had  not 
been  so  treated. 

Although  Pasteur's  discovery  must  be  considered  a  scientific  event 
of  great  importance,  its  practical  application  is  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect success.  Experiments  conducted  by  Koch,  GaflEky,  and  Loper, 
inBerUn,  have  shown  that  the  process  of  attenuation  does  not  always 
eoon  uniformly,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  vaccine  can  not  always 
be  relied  upon.  A  few  animals  may  die  as  a  result  of  the  first  or 
second  inoculation.  This  fact  induced  the  last  international  con- 
gress of  hygiene  at  Vienna  to  adopt  the  resolution  that  anthrax  vac- 
cination snould  not  be  practiced  upon  sheep  in  any  locality  unless 
the  disease  causes  a  loss  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  annually.  It  was  also 
shown  in  the  experiments  at  Berlin  that  immunity  after  vaccination 
is  not  absolutely  perfect  when  the  virus  is  introduced  with  the  food. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  way  in  which  infection  takes 
place. 

The  results  obtained  by  Pasteur  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  make 
it  at  least  desirable  to  try  heat  attenuation  for  other  bacterial  organ- 
isms, although  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  the  same  proc- 
ess will  suffice  for  all  or  even  a  small  number  of  disease  germs,  for 
these  differ  among  one  another  very  widely. 

Kittf  has  tried  heat  in  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  of  Black  Quar- 
ter in  (Germany  by  exposing  the  diseased  muscular  tissue,  which  had 
been  thoroughly  aried  in  the  air  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  to  the 
steam  of  bouing  water  at  100"*  C.  for  four,  five,  and  six  hours  con- 
tinuously. The  spores  of  the  bacilli  of  this  disease  were  sufficiently 
attenuated  after  a  six  hours'  exposure  so  that  sheep  inoculated  with 
the  powder  in  certain  doses  remained  well  after  inoculation  with 
strong  virus.  The  reaction  after  the  vaccinal  inoculation  was  very 
slight.  Hog  cholera  virus  is  destroyed  by  a  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes' exposure  in  a  water  bath  at  58  C.  A  momentary  contact  with 
boDing  water  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  so  that  Kitt's  method  is  not 
applicable  to  it  but  only  to  bacteria  wnich  form  spores. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  test 
the  method  of  rasteur  on  hog  cholera  bacilli,  and  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, a  vaccine  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  prevention  of  anthrax. 
Although  only  a  preliminary  step  has  been  taken  in  this  matter,  and 

*Compt.Rend.  Acad.des  Sciences,  March  21,  1881. 

t  CentraJU,  /.  Baktcriologie  u.  Parasiterikundc,  1888,  i,  671. 
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the  promise  of  favorable  results  is  not  flattering,  we  consider  it  best 
to  publish  the  results  thus  far  obtained. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  cultivation 
which  should  prove  harmless  to  rabbits.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  placing  tubes  in  a  thermostat  kept  at  a  certain  fixed  temperature 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  inoculating  rabbits  from  time  to  time  to 
determine  any  diminution  in  the  pathogenic  activity. 

April  9,  1888. — Four  Salmon  tuoes  of  beef -infusion  peptone  were 
inoculated  from  an  agar-agar  culture  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  two 
weeks  old,  and  placed  in  a  d' Arson val  thermostat,  the  internal  tem- 
perature of  which  registered  between  42°  and  43°  C.  Two  series  of 
inoculations  were  made  on  rabbits,  one  from  one  of  the  original 
liquid  cultures  at  different  intervals,  the  other  from  a  culture  re- 
newed at  the  end  of  every  five  days  by  inoculating  a  fresh  tube.  The 
result  is  most  easily  understood  by  examining  the  following  table: 


Agar  culture. 

I 


April  9    b.  I.  p.*     (a) 


April   9  rabbit 
inoculated 

April  26  died 


abl 


April  ao  rabbit 
Hay  4  died 


AprU  14  b.  i.  p.        (a,) 

I' 


1 

April  19  b.  i.  p.        (a,)        April  19  rabbit  inoculated 
I  April  24  died 


April  24  b. 


it 


(at) 


I 


April  30  b.  i.  p.        (a^)        April  80  rabbit 


r 

Cbbit 


May  4  b. 


May  9  rai 
May  18  died 


Lay  5  died 


I 


(a») 


May  9  b.  i.  p.        (a,)         May  9  rabbit 

May  10  died 


The  first  inoculations  were  made  April  19,  with  culture  a,  which 
had  been  in  the  thermostat  ten  days,  and  culture  a„  which  had  been 
freshly  made  on  April  14.  Both  rabbits  received  about  i  cubic  centi- 
meter of  the  culture  liquid  hy podermically.  Rabbit  a,  died  in  five  days 
with  extensive  coagulation  necrosis  in  liver  and  enlarged  spleen.  Rab- 
bit a  died  on  the  f  oflowing  day  with  the  same  lesions.  In  both  hog  chol- 
era bacilli  were  very  numerous  on  cover-glass  prepartions  of  spleen, 
and  obtained  pure  in  cultures.  The  same  results  were  obtained  in  all 
subsequent  cases  so  that  no  further  mention  need  be  made  of  this. 

Two  rabbits  were  inoculated  in  the  same  way  April  30,  one  from 
the  original  culture  a,  the  other  from  a,.  Both  died  May  4  and  5, 
respectively.     Lesions  the  same  as  with  the  first  pair. 

Two  rabbits  were  inoculated  May  9,  one  from  the  culture  a,  now 
thirty  days  old,  the  other  from  a„  the  fifth  renewal  of  o.  Both  rabbits 
died  on  the  7th  and  the  9th  day,  respectively.  The  lesions  were  practi- 
cally the  same,  with  the  addition  of  slight' hemorrhagic  lesions  in  the 
intestinal  tract.     The  period  of  the  disease  was  slightly  prolonged. 

The  result  was  not  very  satisfactory,  therefore,  for  if  any  attenua- 
tion was  going  on  its  final  attainment  would  demand  too  long  a  period 
of  time.  The  experiment  was  therefore  stopped  and  another  under- 
taken. The  temperature  of  the  thermostat  was  raised  to  45°  C.  to 
hasten  the  process  of  attenuation. 

*  Beef  infusion  plus  1  per  cent,  peptone. 
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April  2S  agar  culture. 

I 

MaylSb.j.  p.    (6) 

1 


Kaja  rabbit 

iooculated. 
Haj9died 


lCajl7b.i.p.    (6,) 


asb.! 


^  Maya3b.i.p.    (6,) 

It  was  found  that  cultures  inoculated  from  6  failed  to  develop  at 
the  assigned  temperature,  so  that  this  experiment  was  not  continued 
any  farther.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  rabbit 
inoculated  from  the  original  culture  which  had  been  kept  at  45**  C. 
for  ten  days  died  seven  days  after  inoculation  with  enlarged  spleen 
and  coagulation  necrosis  in  liver. 

A  temperature  of  43^-44°  C.  was  liext  chosen,  and  the  experiment 
conducted  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  appended  table  will  show : 

May  10  agar  culture. 

May29b.  f.  p.    (a)    (48.B»-44»  C.) 


I 


Jane  8  rabbit 
JoBeUdead 


Jme  18  rabbit 
June  88  dead 


Jooe  SB  rabbit 
KnuUiu  alive 
Caltaredead 


June  8  rabbit 
June  15  dead 


I 

June  4  b.  i.  p.  (oj) 


June  8  b.  i.  p.  (fails  to 

grow) 


June  18  b.  i.  p.  (a,) 

I 


June  18  rabbit 
June  24  dead. 


June  18  b.  i.  p.  (a^) 


June  26  rabbit 
July  5  dead 

June  28' 
July  10 


U 


gvdni 
dead 


•a-pig 


June  28  b.  i.  p.  (04)  (mip- 
Impuj 
pure.) 


posed    Inipure,    but 
found 


ibl 


June  28  b.  i.  p.  (04) 


July  10  rabbit 
(remains  alive) 


July  10  rabbit 
(remains  alive) 


July  10  b.  i.  p.  (o.) 
(culture  dead) 


May  16  agar  culture 

May  29  b.  i.  p.  (b)  (48i»-44»C.) 
July  14  placed  at  a0*-88*  C.) 


rabl 


Jnlj  as  rabbit 
Joijaodead 

AQ88- 


I 


August  4  rabbit     August  4  b.  L  p. 
(rraoains  well)        (sterile) 

■n 
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Tho  rabbits  inoculated  from  the  original  culture,  after  remaining  at 
tlie  temperature  of  l::5.5''-44°  C.  for  ten  and  twenty  days,  died  from  the 
inoculation  disease,  but  those  inoculated  from  the  same  tube  after 
thirty  and  forty-three  days  remained  permanently  well.  This  was 
not  due  to  an  attenuation  of  the  culture  but  to  its  death.  Turning 
to  the  series  of  rabbits  inoculated  from  the  cultures  renewed  every 
five  or  ten  days  those  recei\dng  culture  liquid  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
days  old  died  from  the  inoculation  disease,  while  one  inoculated  after 
forty-three  days  remained  alive,  because  the  culture  was.  dead,  i.e., 
it  failed  to  fertilize  fresh  tubes  after  repeated  inoculation.  An  adult 
guinea-pig,  inoculated  from  the  same  culture  material  thirty  days 
old,  died  m  12  days  as  a  result  of  the  infection.  In  this  case  only  a 
few  drops  has  been  injected.  This  experiment  demonstrates  that  in 
general  the  pathogenic  power  of  hog  cnolera  bacilli  is  only  destroyed 
by  the  death  of  the  organisms  themselves.  This  is  a  very  important 
fact.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  attenuation  of  anthrax 
bacilli,  their  virulence  was  gradually  diminished  and  a  time  was 
reached  when  they  failed  to  kill  all  but  mice,  while  they  still  retained 
the  power  of  multiplying  in  nutritive  liquids.  In  the  above  experi- 
ments even  guinea-pigs,  which  are  less  susceptible  to  this  disease 
tlian  rabbits,  died  twelve  davs  before  the  culture  was  found  dead. 
The  latter  may  have  boeii  dead  some  days  before  this,  for  no  tests 
wore  made  meanwhile. 

This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  the  path- 
ogenic activity  of  hog  cholera  bacilli.  It  shows  that  there  are  two 
elements  involved,  (1)  the  j)tomaine  action  of  the  organism;  (2) 
their  mechanical  ell'ect.  That  there  is  a  ptomaine  action  of  these 
bacilli  has  been  conclusively  proved  in  the  experiments  of  the  Bureau 
made  upon  pigeons  several  years  ago.  But  this  ptomaine  action  is 
evidently  secondary  to  the  mechanical  elTect  of  the  bacilli  in  forming 
plugs  or  thrombi  in  the  blood  vessels  and  thus  causing  destruction 
of  tissue  by  impeding  the  circulation.  This  tendency  to  act  me- 
chanically is  not  lost  as  long  as  the  bacilli  are  alive,  as  shown  by 
their  fatal  effect  on  rabbits  .nid  guinea-pigs  shortly  before  they  them- 
selves are  destroyed. 

At  the  temperature  em])l(>ycd  (4:j. 5^-44:"  C.)  the  original  bouillon- 
peptone  culture  a  died  lietween  the  twentieth  and  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  beginning  of  iho.  exposure.  The  culture  from  this,  re- 
newed at  the  end  of  every  fifth  or  tenth  da\',  died  l)etween  the  thir- 
tieth and  forty-si»eond  day.  Another  culture,  h  (see  table),  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  thermostat  after  the  fort  y-sixth  day  and  kept 
at  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory  (about  3()  -o.'r  C.  during  July), 
was  still  fatal  to  a  rabbit  on  the  fit'ty-^^'ventli  day.  Aijother  rabbit 
inoculated  ten  days  liitov  remained  well,  and  a  fresh  culture  made  at 
the  same  time  remained  sterile,  showing  that  the  apparent  immunity 
of  the  rabbit  was  due  to  the  death  of  the  bacilli  iniected.  This  ex- 
periment also  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  the  t)athogenic  power  of 
these  specific  organisms  expires  only  with  tlieir  life  and  not  long  be- 
fore. 

It  is  evident  fi'oni  our  own  experiments  and  more  recent  ones  made 
in  France  and  Gerinanv,  and  conducted  on  the  same  lines,  that  the 
amount  of  immunity  which  we  may  expect  to  gain  from  preventive 
inoculation  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  ptomaines  produced  by 
the  specJii(!  microl)es,  i,  e.,  upc^n  their  poisonous  nature.  In  other 
words,  our  suc^c^ss  will  depend  upon  the  relation  borne  by  the  pto- 
maime  k)  tke  disease  process.     If  this  factor  is  very  great  it  is  hi^ily 
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probable  that  preventive  inoculation  either  with  ptomaints  or  vrith 
attanuat^d  cultures  will  be  successful.  But  if  there  is,  in  addition, 
a  mechanical  element  which  may  overshadow  in  importance  the  pto- 
maine element,  the  problem  is  not  only  complicatea,  but  may  fan. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  connection  with  these  experiments 
which  demand  attention.  One  is  the  variation  in  the  lenirth  of  life 
of  the  different  cultures  exposed  to  the  same  conditions.  This  would 
be  a  serious  hindrance  in  obtaining  vaccinal  cultures  of  uniform 
strength  should  this  method  ever  prove  successful. 

There  was  a  noticeable  chancre  in  the  appearance  of  the  serial  cult- 
ures after  a  sojourn  in  the  tnermostat.  There  was  a  tendency  to 
multiply  rather  more  abundantly,  to  grow  in  minute  flakes,  ana  to 
rise  to  the  surface  to  form  a  thin,  unbroken  membrane.  The  motility 
was  somewhat  impaired  after  a  time.  These  changes  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  of  impurities,  but  tests  on  gelatine  platos  showed  that  the 
suspicion  was  unfounded.  These  experiments  will  be  continued  on 
raboits  and  pigs  under  similar  conditions  to  determine  whether  any 
immunity  can  be  produced  by  this  method. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF  AN  OUTBREAK  OF   INFECTIOUS  SWINE   DISEASES 
NEAR  BALTIMORE,   MD.,  SEPTEMBER,    1888. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  infectious  8wine%iseases  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1887,  to  be  duo  to 
the  existence  of  two  diseases  producing  lesions  of  the  intestinal  tract 
which  shade  into  one  another  and  are  therefore  not  distinguishable 
hv  the  naked  eye.  The  presence  of  the  specific  microbe  seems  to  be 
tne  only  final  test.  As  a  rule,  however,  swine  plag-ue  is  primarily  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  secondarily  of  the  digestivx*  tract,  while  we 
have  invariably  found  hog  cholera  a  disease  of  the  intestinal  tract 
and  more  particularly  of  the  large  intestine,  with  unimportant  lesions 
of  the  lunges  very  likely  not  due  directly  to  the  hog  cholera  virus. 
This  difference  may  often  serve  as  a  guide  when  bacteriological  ex- 
amination can  not  be  made,  but  even  this  is  frequently  misleading. 
The  existence  of  extensive  lun^  disease  as  the  result  of  the  polar- 
stained  swine  plague  organism  does  not  exclude  the  simultaneous  ex- 
istence of  hog  cholera.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  le- 
sions of  both  diseases  as  well  as  the  microbes  which  produce  them  in 
the  same  animal.  The  following  cases  illustrate  tliis  condition  of 
things  very  well.  Several  pigs  from  tWo  separate  herds  near  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  were  affected  with  some  infectious  malady 
were  examined  and  both  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  germs  were 
found  in  the  same  animal.  One  of  these  animals  was  transferred  to 
the  experimental  station  at  Washington,  and  there  gave  rise  to  an 
epizootic  of  both  diseases.  The  swine  plague  soon  gave  way  to  the 
hog  cholera,  however,  and  later  on  lung  disease  was  but  a  secondary 
element  in  the  disease,  hog  cholera  persisting  with  variable  severity 
for  months  after. 

In  the  herd  which  contained  the  following  pigs  the  disease  broke 
put  four  weeks  ago  and  was  very  likely  due  to  the  introduction  of 
infected  swine  by  purchase. 

Sej)tember  10,  1888. — A  small  shoat  (No.  1)  from  this  herd  was 
seemingly  very  ill.  Flanks  tucked  in,  hind  portion  of  body  swaying 
and  towerimf  when  the  animal  moved.  It  was  killed  by  cutting  its 
throait. 
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In  the  lungs  was  found  broncho-pneumonia,  localized  chiefly  in 
the  ventral  and  cephalic  lobes.  In  the  larger  bronchi  lun^  worms 
were  present.  Superficial  inguinal  as  well  as  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  swollen  and 'slightly  congested.  The  spleen  was  but  mod- 
erately enlarged.  In  the  upper  portion  of  colon  were  two  small 
superficial  ulcers.  The  mucosa  was  otherwise  intact  as  far  as  the  rec- 
tum. In  the  latter  situation  it  was  covered  with  a  peculiar  grayish 
'deposit,  soft,  almost  like  lard,  without  tenacity.  It  was  arranged 
as  isolated  round  patches,  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  across 
and  about  one-sixteenth  inch  thick  ;  the  mucous  membrane  for  a  dis- 
tance of  18  inches  from  the  anus  being  thickly  covered  with  them. 
They  are  easily  removed  and  leave  a  slight  depression  in  the  mucosa 
without  apparently  any  loss  of  substance.  This  exudate  is  made  up 
of  degenerated  cells,  probably  epithelial  in  origin,  but  they  are  too 
far  broken  down  to  allow  any  closer  examination.  Immense  num- 
bers of  bacteria  in  this  deposit  of  two  kinds  chiefly;  a  rather  large 
oval  bacillus,  with  periphery  more  deeply  stained  and  a  very  slender 
rod. 

From  this  exudate  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  (September  11)  by  stir- 
ring it  up  in  sterile  water  thoroughly  and  injecting  some  of  the 
liquid  under  the  skin  of  one  thigh.  The  rabbit  was  dead  on  the  sixth 
day.  There  was  an  extensive  sanguinolent  staining  of  the  subcutis 
of  the  entire  abdomen,  and  of  a  par  (a  of  the  thorax  and  thighs. 
Groups  of  petecchisB  on  the  caecum.  Spme  of  the  coils  of  intestine 
lightly  glued  to  abdominal  wall.  Spleen  small.  The  peritoneal  sur- 
face is  covered  with  minute  cocci ;  tne  same  are  present  in  the  blood. 
Aqar  cultures  from  the  peritoneal  surface  ana  heart's  blood  con- 
tained the  same  organisms.  Although  polar  staining  was  not  mani- 
fest, there  was  no  aoubt  that  the  microbe  was  the  non-motile  swine- 
plague  germ. 

At  the  same  time  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  in  the  same  way  with 
lung  tissue.  This  animal  died  in  two  days.  The  subcutis  of  inocu- 
lated thigh  slightly  blood-stained.  The  superficial  muscular  fiber  of 
a  grayish  homogeneous  appearance.  The  lascia  and  muscles  of  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  opaque,  infiltrated.  On  the 
coils  of  intestine  a  few  small  masses  of  a  whitish  exudate.  Spleen 
slightly  enlarged;  liver  very  much  engorged.  No  bacteria  could  be 
distinctly  seen  on  cover-glass  prei^irations  from  liver,  spleen,  and 
blood,  feut  tubes  inoculated  from  blood  and  spleen  contained  on  the 
following  day  only  swine-plague  germs.  Roll  cultures  made  from 
the  lung  tissue  of  the  pig  were  liquefied  completely  in  a  few  days. 

The  examination  oi  the  spleen  gave  quite  different  results.  Al- 
though the  microscope  did  not  reveal  any  bacteria  on  one  cover-glass 
preparation  from  the  spleen,  three  liquid  cultures  into  which  a  bit 
of  spleen  had  been  placed  contained  on  the  following  day  actively 
moving  hog  cholera  bacilli.  On  the  surface  of  an  agar  culture  a  con- 
siderable number  of  colonies  of  the  same  organism  made  their  appear- 
ance. A  roll  culture  made  from  one  of  the  liquid  cultures  contained 
about  300  colonies,  non-liquefying,  all  alike,  and  resembling  ingrowth 
hog  cholera  bacilli. 

It  was  very  important  to  determine  the  pathogenic  character  of 
this  bacillus  in  order  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  based  upon  its  appear- 
ance under  the  microscope  and  in  cultures. 

September  13. — Two  mice  were  inoculated  subcutaneously,  each  with 
several  drops  from  one  of  the  liquid  cultures  from  which  tne  roll  cult- 
ure had  been  made.     One  mouse  was  dead  September  19,  with  spleen 
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enlarged,  and  in  it  numerous  hog  cholera  bacilli;  the  second  mouse 
remained  apparently  well  and  was  killed  fifteen  days  later.  Its  spleen 
was  enormonsly  enlarged,  and  it  would  no  doubt  nave  succumbed  in 
a  few  days.  But  the  following  intravenous  injection  from  an  aga/r 
culture  which  was  inoculated  from  the  original  spleen  agar  culture 
is  sufficient  to  set  aside  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  spleen  ba- 
cilli: 

November  \2,  1888.~Pig  No.  90,  black  and  white,  about  five  months  old.  The 
right  crural  vein  was  exposed  by  raising  a  triangular  flap  of  skin  over  it  after 
tiioroughly  disinfecting  the  latter  with  a  1:500  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  Five 
cubic  centimeters  of  a  beef -infusion  peptone  culture  inoculated  from  an  agar  cult- 
ue  about  a  week  old  was  injected  into  the  exposed  vein  with  a  hypodennic  syringe 
thoroughly  disinfected  with  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid.  The  liquid  culture  was  two 
days  old  when  used.  Two  hours  after  the  inoculation  the  temperature  had  risen 
from  lOSf*  F.  to  107*  F.  November  18,  there  was  no  swelling,  but  a  slight  seroua 
oozing  at  the  place  of  inoculation.  The  appetite  was  good.  November  14,  at  8  p. 
DL,  the  tem])erature  was  1071'*.  The  ^Tiim>i1  was  disinclined  to  move,  although  it 
came  to  eat  in  the  mornine  and  evening.  November  15,  it  lay  on  its  side,  quietly, 
with  occasional  kicking.    Found  dead  at  4  p.  m.    Autopsy  held  immediately. 

General  blush  on  skin  of  ventral  aspect,  snout,  and  lips.  No  swelling  at  the  point 
of  inoculation;  sUght  blood  extravasation.  Spleen  enormously  enlai*ged,  14  inches 
long,  two-thirds  inch  wide,  and  one-half  to  1  inch  thick,  gorged  with  dark  blood, 
and  friable.  Superficial  inguincds  enlarged,  cedematous;  on  section  diffuse  pale 
red  ^ts;  cortex  congested.  Bronchial  and  rentd  gkmds  enlarged,  partly  hemor- 
rhagic; gastric  glands  hemorrhagic  throughout  substance.  The  blood  is  thick,  dark 
colored,  coagulation  slight,  even  after  several  hours'  exposm'e  to  the  air.  Several 
DetecchiaB  on  enicardium  of  right  auricle..  Right  side  of  heart  distended  with  blood. 
In  it  a  small  white  clot.  Left  heart  contracted,  emp^.  Lungs  normal,  excepting 
one- third  of  left  ventral  lobe,  which  is  collapsed.  Kidneys  enlarged,  deeply  con- 
Rested  throughout.  The  surface  is  thickly  dotted  with  minute  deep  red  points. 
The  papilke  so  deeply  reddened  that  any  extravasations  would  not  be  recogmzable. 
A  few  petecchijB  in  pelvis.  Bladder  contains  about  30  grams  of  urine  tinged  with 
blood.  The  whole  mucosa  of  stomach  is  deeply  congested.  In  fimdus  it  is  hemor- 
rhagic, with  numerous  patches  of  necrosed  epithelium  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch 
vxosA,  The  upper  8  inches  of  duodenum  in  the  same  condition  as  the  fundus  of 
itomach.  Numerous  red  points  scattered  over  mucosa  of  entire  small  intestine.  In 
lower  ileum  a  few  hemorrhagic  points.  The  mucosa  of  caecum  and  upper  colon  very 
slightly  congested,  but  the  remaining  two-thirds  intensely  so.  Hemorrhage  hero 
and  there  suiiicient  to  stain  the  feces  with  blood  which  were  otherwise  normal. 
The  mesenteric  and  meso-colic  glands  all  deeply  congested  throughout  their  sub- 
stance. 

Cover-glass  preparations  from  spleen  pulp  sliowed  a  large  number  of  hog  cholera 
hacteria.    Cultures  from  the  same  revealed  the  presence  of  the  same  organisms 


September  19. — Pig  No.  2,  alive  in  the  morning,  dead  at  noon.     Ex- 
amined soon  after  death.     Slight  reddening  of  skin  on  throat,  inside 
of  limbs  and  pubic  region.     Spleen  very  large,  engorged,  softened. 
Lymphatic  glands  generally  enlarged  but  pale,  excepting  the  retro- 
peritoneal glands,  the  cortex  of  which  is  deeply  congested.    Liver 
imparts  a  harsh  sensation  to  the  knife.     Kidneys  normal.    Echino- 
rhynchi  in  jejunum  attached  to  u]<?erous  depressions  in  the  mucosa. 
Lowest  12  inches  of  ileum  contain  several  deep  ulcers  one-fourth 
to  three-f oui-ths  inch  across.     The  mucosa  of  the  ileo-co9cal  valve  is 
thickened,  ulcerated  superficially,  and  indurated  beneath.     There  are 
several  large  ulcers  near  the  valve  and  in  the  upper  colon,  from  one- 
half  to  li  inches  across.    The  corresponding  serosa  inflamed  and  at- 
tached to  neighboring  organs. 

All  but  the  caudal  and  dorsal  half  of  the  principal  lobe  of  each 
lung  solidified.  The  diseased  principal  lobe  has  a  bluish  red,  the 
other  lobes  a  pale-^ayish  red  color.  In  the  former  the  infiltration 
is  in  the  form  of  mmute  whitish  plugs  in  a  red  ground.    The  latter 
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on  section  has  a  glistening,  half*gelatinous  aspeot.     The  cut  bron- 
chioles exnde  a  milky,  purulent  fluid. 
Bacteriological  examination  of  lungs  showed  in  stained  cover-glass 

I)reparations  a  large  number  of  pus  cells  and  polar-stained  bacteria, 
ocated  chiefly  around  the  nuclei  of  the  larger  cells  and  probably  im- 
bedded in  the  now  disintegrated  cell  protoplasm.  A  few  large  bac- 
teria present.  Of  two  roll  cultures  from  this  grayish  lung  tissue  one 
was  completely  liquefied,  the  other  partially  so.  A  rabbit  inoculated 
from  the  same  tissue  (grayish)  died  in  four  days. 

The  fascia  of  the  inoculated  thi^h  was  much  thickened,  whitish,  the  subiacent 
muscular  tissue  discolored,  pale.  Intense  peritonitis  manifested  by  a  grajish  exu- 
date covering  large  intestine  and  liver  ;  the  serosa  of  the  former  was  extensiyely 
ecchymosed  and  glued  to  the  ventral  abdominal  wall.  The  exudate  consisted  chiefly 
of  leucocytes  and  immense  numbers  of  polar-stained  swine  plugue  bacteria.  These 
were  very  scarce  in  blood.  An  agar  culture  from  the  latter  contained  only  swine 
plague  hacteria.  A  rabbit  inoculated  at  the  same  time  with  the  red  hepatized  tissue 
was  iU  subsequently,  but  recovered.  It  was  killed  on  the  sixteenth  day.  An  ex- 
tensive subcutaneous  abscess  was  found  over  the  abdomen,  with  necrosis  of  the  skin, 
which  was  converted  into  a  dried  mass  hard  as  a  board.  Spleen  very  slightly  en- 
larged. 

From  a  bit  of  spleen  pulp  from  the  pig,  which  was  engorgjed,  dark, 
and  enlarged,  a  roll  culture  was  made.  About  one  hundred  colonies 
of  hog  cholera  bacilli  developed.  Two  Tbeef -infusion  peptone  tubes 
into  which  spleen  bits  were  placed  contained  on  the  following  day 
hog  cholera  and  butyric  bacilli.  To  test  the  virulence  of  the  hoff 
cholera  bacilli,  two  or  three  drops  of  one  liquid  culture  were  injected 
beneath  the  skin  of  two  mice  September  28.  One  died  prematurely 
on  the  following  day  with  enlarged  spleen,  owing  to  the  extensive 
invasion  of  liver  and  kidneys  with  coccidia,  and  consequent  degener- 
ation of  these  organs.  The  second  mouse  died  in  three  days  with  a 
large  number  of  tcBnia  in  the  dilated  duodenum.  Both  died  no  doubt 
from  the  inoculation,  but  their  death  was  hastened  by  the  presence  of 
the  parasites,  making  the  demonstration  unsatisfactory. 

Another  pig  (No.  3)  which  had  been  found  dead  in  the  morning 
and  undergone  considerable  decomposition  was  examined  superfi- 
cially at  the  same  time.  The  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged  :  lungs 
normal.  The  laj'ge  intestine  contained  extensive  ulcers  with  local- 
ized peritonitis  and  adhesion  to  surrounding  structures.  No  bac- 
teriological examination  was  made. 

A  third  pig  from  the  same  herd  (No.  19)  was  taken,  while  sick,  to 
the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau  in  order  that  fresh  pigs  might 
be  infected  and  our  study  of  the  disease  continued.  It  was  found 
dead  September  24,  four  days  after  its  arrival.  This  animal  also 
manifested  both  disea.ses,  more  prominently  so  than  those  already 
described.  Both  germs  were  found  in  its  body,  the  hog  cholera 
bacillus  in  the  spleen,  the  swine^plague  coccus  in  the  lungs,  as  the 
following  notes  show: 

Autopsy  several  hours  after  death.  No  skin  discoloration.  Spleen  very  large, 
due  to  blood  encrorirement.  Tjyiiiphatic  jrlands  of  ahdoruen  in  general  very  much 
enlar/}:ed,  and  sliarlitly  conf^re^^ted,  excepting  ilione  of  mesentery.  Kidneys  normal. 
Liver  slightly  cirrliosed,  Kfmiewhat  gritty  on  t-ection.  Mucosa  oi  stomach  covered 
with  yeliow  bile-Btained  iuucuh.  enij^ty.  Small  intestine  not  diHt-aKod.  In  the  caecum 
and  up];>er  12  inches  of  colon,  about  a  dozen  ulcers,  oiie-lialf  to  U  iiicl.cs  ncross,  v.  ith 
a  dirty  blackish  floor.  The  ulceration  has  productnl  inflammation  of  the  serosa  and 
thickening  of  the  wall. 

Lungs  extensively  diseased.  Of  the  right,  the  caudnl  half  of  the  cephalic,  the 
entire  ventral,  and  thf?  ce])halic  (anterior)  third  of  the  ]>rincif)al  lolx>  he}>atized.  Of 
the  left  lung  l!/»  same  regions,  including  the  azygos  l()l>e,  nre  in  tlie  same  condition. 
Over  theae  diseitsed  lobes  the  pleura  is  covered  with  a  translucent,  very  thin  exudate, 
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cither  in  the  form  of  dots  or  a  mesh- work.  Onl^  a  little  of  the  adjacent  normal  lung 
tome  has  the  pleura  roughened.  The  exudate  is  made  up  of  leucocytes  and  a  large 
number  of  slender  bacilli.  The  diseased  lung  tissue,  from  the  surface,  is  red,  mot- 
tled with  minute  grayish  dots;  this  mottling  is  faint  in  some  regions,  in  others  the 
dots  seem  to  coalesce' into  grayish  patches.  The  cut  surface  is  grayish  red.  When 
oomprefiBed,  whitish,  semi-solid  plugs  are  forced  out  of  the  air  tubes.  In  some  places 
these  are  replaced  by  a  milliy ,  fl^y  fluid.  They  consist  of  leucocytes  and  epithehum 
with  very  few  bacteria.  No  polar-stained  bacteria  observed.  The  bronchial  and 
tracheal  glands  very  large,  tough,  pale  pink  on  section.  The  trachea  and  bronchi 
coated  with  bright  red  foam.     In  the  ends  of  the  latter  some  lung  worms. 

Pericarditis  probably  an  extension  of  the  pleuritis.  Both  sides  of  heart  and  large 
TMsels  contain  white  thrombi. 

A  roll  culture  in  gelatine  from  lung  tissue  developed  a  few  fungi  only.*  A  rabbit 
inoculated  with  lung  tissue  died  in  four  days.  The  subcutis  of  the  inoculated  thigh 
much  thickened  with  infiltrated  cells  (suppuration);  over  the  abdomen  also  thick- 
ened and  blood-stained.  The  ca.*cum  studded  with  hemorrliagic  points  and  covered 
with  a  gelatinous  exudate,  which  is  also  foimd  on  liver.  A  cover-glass  touched  to 
this  exudate  contains  immense  numbers  of  polar-stained  bacteria;  very  few  in  blood 
and  spleen.  Agar  cultures  from  these,  however,  develop  in  moderate  number  col- 
onies of  swine  plague  bacteria. 

From  bits  of  spleen  pulp  of  tlio  pi^  an  agar  culture,  a  gelatine  roll  culture  and  a 
liquid  culture  were  made.  The  agar  and  the  Uquid  culture  contained  the  motile 
hog  cholera  bacilli:  the  latter. also  spore-bearing  Dut>nric  baciUi.  The  roll  contained 
but  two  colonies.  Of  two  mice  inoculated  from  tlie  liquid  culture  one  died  on  the 
foUovri  .-  day;  the  other  in  five  davs,  with  enlarged  spleen,  containing  hog  cholera 
beciiii  lu  considerable  numbers,  which  were  also  obtamed  pure  in  an  a^ar  culture. 
Ibis  mouse  had  its  Uver  and  kidneys  thoroughly  infested  with  coccidia. 

At  the  same  time  a  pig  from  another  herd  near  Baltimore  was  ex- 
amined. The  owner  had  purchased  ten  young  pigs  in  May.  They 
began  to  cough  and  gradually  emaciate  about  one  month  ago;  since 
then  five  had  died.  One  of  the  survivors,  emaciated,  very  weak, 
with  arched  back,  **  tucked-up"  abdomen,  and  dull,  sunken  eyes,  was 
killed  for  examination. 

The  spleen  was  not  enlarged.  Tlie  lymphatics  in  general  were  enlarged,  pale,  and 
finn.  LungH  normal,  with  exception  of  two  or  three  collapsed  areas  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across.  Ijver  and  kidneys  normal.  Catarrhal  condition 
of  stomach.  In  the  jejunum  a  numbt^r  of  ulcers,  to  two  of  whiA  echiiiorhynchi  are 
attached.  These  worms  art*  very  likely  the  cause  of  the  ulcers.  In  the  ccecum  and 
upper  colon,  esix^cially  on  iir.il  aruiind  the  valve,  were  alKmt  twenty  ulcers,  one-half 
inc-h  acn>ss.  Tlie  slou;<h  fell  mit  of  most  of  them  while  the  specimens  were  lx3ing 
ctnied  from  Baltimore  to  \Va;.liington.  The  tilcers  dci)rivo(l  of  the  plough  are 
narly  circular;  the  base  fornuxl  by  the  muscular  wall:  the  sides  vertical,  as  if  the 
mucosa  had  been  punched  out,  the  border  beinpj  slightly  thickened.  The  slough 
itielf  was  yellowisli,  crumblinjj:.  A  nib)>it  inoculated  with  BO!ue  of  it  stirred  in 
Iterile  water  dies  in  twenty-four  hours  with  sli;j:ht  peritonitis,  iniimal  or-^uis  --cner- 
ally  confi^ested  and  containinc^  nuinorouaovai  swine  pla,:^ie  haoteria.  Ali(iuid  cult- 
ore  from  ti^e  heart  contained  only  swine  plajjpie  bacteria,  while  a  gelatine  tul)e  eult- 
ttre  from  the  spleen  faihxl  to  develop. 

From  the  spleen  two  tuln'i*  of  nutrient  hquid  contain  a  motile  bacilluH  not  dis- 
tinguiahal)le  from  hog  cholera  ba<;iUi.  A  gelatine  roll  culture  contains  about  six 
colonies  of  the  sjinie  organism. 

To  test  the  pathogenic-  jk)W<t  of  this  bacillus  two  mice  were  inoculated  from  the 
liquid  culture.  One  <iicd  on  the  following;  day,  with  numerous  hog  choh^ra  bacilli 
in  spleen  and  livc^r.  Pi-eniatiire  death,  due  to  extensive  degeneration  of  tln-se  two 
organs,  which  was  caused  by  coccidia.  The  second  mouse  died  on  tlu^  seventh  day, 
with  enlarged  spleen  and  exteiLsive  coagulation  necrosis  in  liver.  Bolli  organs  con- 
tain numerous  hog  c'liol;  ra  hacilli.  An  agar  culture  from  the  spleen  confirmed  the 
microscopic  diagn^wis. 

We  have  thus  four  cases  in  which  both  hog  cholera  and  swino 
plague  bacteria  are  present  according  to  the  unequivocal  msiilts  of 
Wteriological  examination.  The  same  was  observed  m  tlio  out- 
break of  swine  phigue  which  occurred  in  tlie  beginning  of  1SS7,  and 

•This  sNvine-plague  germ  did  net,  as  a  rule,  grow  in  gelatine  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  room. 
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t^-hich  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  same  year.  In  that  outbreak  the  earlier  cases  examined  re- 
vealed only  swine  plague  bacteria.  Later  on  both  hog  cholera  and 
swine  plague  germs  were  encountered  in  the  same  animal  in  a  cer- 
tain number  or  cases.  Finally  the  swine  plague  died  out  towards 
spring  and  only  the  hog  cholera  remained,  causing  even  at  that  time 
some  very  acute  cases.  The  swine  plague  was  the  original  disease, 
the  hog  cholera  being  grafted  upon  it  when  the  swine  plague  pigs 
from  a  neighboring  farm  were  placed  in  pens  infected  with  nog 
cholera  at  the  station.  Even  as  early  as  September,  1886,  some  in- 
vestigations in  Illinois  brought  out  the  then  remarkable  and  puzzling 
fact  of  two  disease  germs  found  in  the  same  animal  at  tne  same 
time. 

Before  describing  the  outbreak  caused  by  the  pig  brought  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Experimental  Station,  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly 
indicate  the  condition  of  things  at  the  latter  in  order  to  explain  some 
of  the  occurrences  which  followed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  series  of  experiments  were 
planned  to  vaccinate  pigs  with  sterilized  cultures  of  hog  cholera 
Dacilli.  Experiments  of  this  character  are  reported  as  having  been 
begun  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for 
the  year  1886,  p.  50.  These  were  not  successful  on  pigs  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  inject  the  sterilized  culture  liquid  in  large 
Quantities  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Without  going  into 
aetail,  suffice  it  to  say  that  aoout  twelve  pigs  were  vaccinated  in  this 
way,  three  receiving  800  cubic  centimeters  m  doses  of  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters at  intervals  of  about  one  week,  three  600  cubic  centimeters, 
three  400  cubic  centimeters,  and  three  200  cubic  centimeters. 

The  experiment,  including  all  inoculations,  lasted  from  February 
15  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Owing  to  some  accident  or  eiTor  in 
the  sterilization  of  the  culture  liquid  this  sterilization  was  not  com- 

Eleted  in  some  Hi  the  liquid  used,  although  a  number  of  precautions 
ad  been  taken  to  insure  absolute  sterility,  which  need  not  be  re- 
counted here.  One  of  the  animals  died  of  acute  hog  cholera  on  the 
day  following  one  of  the  inoculations.  Its  mate  died  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  same  inoculation  of  hog  cholera.  Another  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  one  of  the  injections  because  of  some  injury 
to  the  intestines  during  the  injection*.  As  these  pigs  were  distributed 
in  groups  of  three  in  different  pens,  it  was  thought  that  the  accident 
of  using  incompletely  sterilized  cultures  was  limited  to  one  pen,  but 
subsequent  events  showed  this  supposition  to  be  untrue.* 

The  remaining  pigs,  ten  in  number,  were  carefully  watched  for 
nearly  two  months  (until  May  25),  and  then  brought  together  into 
one  pen  to  await  a  favorable  opportunity  for  exposure  to  hog  cholera. 
There  were  in  this  lot  Nos.  482,  483.  484,  490,  491,  493.  and  JS^os.  8,  9. 
11,  and  12.  There  were  also  added  Nos.  5,  6,  13,  and  15,  as  control 
animals.  Of  these  animals,  No.  482  died  June  13,  very  much  ema- 
ciated and  with  extensive  ulceration  in  the  large  intestine.  No.  493 
died  July  5,  of  peritonitis,  indirectly  due  to  extensive  ulceration  of 
the  lar^e  intestine.  The  animal  had  shown  previous  to  its  death  no 
indications  of  illness.  No.  484  died  July  15,  also  of  hog  cholera. 
The  lesions  of  this  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  others. 

Spleen  not  enlarged.  Considerable  recent  adhesions  among  coils  of  large  intestine. 
The  mucosa  of  large  intestine  contains  ulcers  as  lar^e  as  silver  dollars,  Mrith  a  black- 
ish, irregularly  gnawed  floor.  They  only  InTolve  the  mucosa.  About  the  middle 
of  colon  a  tumor  is  situated  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal  wall  as  large  as  a 
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horse  chestnut.  The  contents  are  whitish,  of  a  putty-like  consistencj.  Attached 
to  the  Bpleeii  by  means  of  tough,  fibrous  tissue,  evidently  "paxt  of  the  omentum,  is  a 
cjlindncal  encysted  mass  of  the  same  consistency,  3  to  4  inches  long  and  one-half 
inch  wide.  These  masses  represent  without  doubt  the  place  where  the  incompletely 
sterilized  culture  hquid  was  deposited  by  the  needle. 

In  the  thorax  the  ventral  lobes  of  both  lungs  are  enlarged,  airless,  of  a  pale  red- 
ish,  translucent,  gelatinous  aspect.  The  bronchi  of  these  looes  are  filled  with  a  glairr 
muco-pus  and  contain  some  lung  worms.  Two  rabbits  inoculated  from  an  emul- 
sion of  lung  tissue  both  died  of  hog  cholera  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  day. 

No.  482,  found  dead  September  16,  had  several  old  ulcers  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  limgs  were  extensively  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  by  old  fibrous  b^ds,  and  in 
part  airless  and  of  a  pale  red  color. 

When  the  Baltimore  j)ig  was  brought  to  the  station  there  was  what 
may  be  considered  chronichog  cholera,  but  no  evidence  of  swine  plague 
as  shown  by  the  inoculation  of  lung  tissue  from  No.  484  into  rabbits 
sometime  ago,  and  also  the  autopsies  of  the  pigs  which  had  died  mean- 
while. The  uJcers  were  probably  directly  due  to  the  intra-abdom- 
inal injection  of  the  culture  liquid  supposed  to  be  sterile,  and  death 
was  brought  on  chiefly  through  peritonitis  as  the  result  of  the  ulcer- 
ation. If  the  disease,  so  chronic  in  character  as  to  elude  detection 
and  to  last  from  three  to  six  months,  was  still  capable  of  infecting 
other  animals  it  did  not  do  so,  as  not  only  four  of  the  vaccinated 
pigs  but  also  the  four  control  animals  were  still  alive  and  apparently 
well. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  sick  Baltimore  pig  it  was  penned  with 
these  survivors,  and  fresh  pigs  were  put  in  the  infectea  pen  as  the 
inmates  died.  Thereupon  pigs  died  quite  rapidlv,  with  lesions  indi- 
cating the  presence  of*  swine  pla^e  and  a  deciaed  renewal  of  hog 
cholera  of  a  virulent  type.  Vaccinated  pigs  died  verv  soon  after  in 
quick  succession,  some  with  marked  swine  plague  lesions.  A  pe- 
rusal of  the  autopsy  notes  given  below  will  show  that  they  all  suf- 
fered from  old  ulceration,  except  No.  12,  which  died  from  injuries 
received  It  also  appears  from  the  lesions  that  some  of  the  pigs 
were  very  likely  infected  a  second  time.  As  the  state  of  things  was 
very  complicated  nothing  positive  can  be  said  as  to  this  point.  The 
notes  are  simply  given  to  aid  in  elucidating  the  subject  of  swine 
plague.  As  to  two  of  the  control  animals  wnich  also  died  (Nos.  13 
and  15),  it  would  be  very  diflSciilt  to  state  from  the  autopsy  notes 
whether  they  had  been  infected  from  the  inoculated  animals  before 
September  20  or  had  contracted  the  disease  from  the  Baltimore  case. 
Nos.  5  and  6,  the  other  control  animals,  died  of  hog  cholera  contracted 
evidently  after  the  arrival  of  the  Baltimore  pigs,  as  the  notes  will 
show. 

The  introduction  of  the  Baltimore  pig  was  followed  September  31, 
eleven  days  later,  by  the  death  of  four  pigs,  Nos.  5,  8,  9,  and  11. 

September  31. — No.  5,  control  animal,*  found  dead  this  morning.  Skin  of  ven- 
tnd  surface  of  body  reddened  ;  spleen  enormously  enlarged  an  <  congested.  Hem- 
orrhagic foci  in  lungs,  but  no  hepatization.  Large  intestine  deeply  reddened  and 
di^dV  ulcerated.    I^imierous  hog  cholera  bacilli  in  spleen. 

Pig  No.  8,  vaccinated  animal,  found  dead  this  morning.  Skin  and  spleen  normal. 
Inguinal  glands  enlarged,  oedematous,  reddened.  Liver  cirr hosed.  Kidneys  with 
m^uUa  congested.  Stomach  empty,  mucosa  bile-stained.  In  ileum  several  ulcers 
near  valve.  Mucosa  of  caocum  and  upper  third  of  colon  almost  entirely  ulcerated ; 
farther  down  ulcers  isolated  one-quarter  to  1  inch  across.  Rectum  intact.  Limgs 
liKmt  twice  the  usual  size  when  collapsed  ;  over  both  a  pleuritic  deposit  apnearin  • , 
either  as  a  mesh-work  or  as  minute  dots,  which  give  the  pleura  a  roughonea  aspect, 
or  as  a  continuous  membrane,  according  to  the  quantity  of  exudate.    Slight  agglu- 

*  Theee  terms  refer  to  the  vaccination  experiment. 
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tination  of  lobes  to  chest  walls  and  to  one  another.    In  each  pleural  sac  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  loose,  soft  exudate. 

The  ])ariuchyma  of  the  liepatized  regions  is  in  general  red,  granular  on  section, 
with  much  reddish  serum  flowing  from  the  t:ut  surface,  but  the  ventral  and  cepha- 
lic lobes  are  in  more  advanced  stages,  some  parts  being  grayish  red  on  section, 
others  containing  small  foci  of  a  peculiar  pale,  grayish-yellow  color,  with  outline 
sharp  and  sinuous.  These  are,  no  doulit,  necrotic  masses,  or  sequestra.  They  are 
found  in  the  cephalic  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  The  same  lobe  of  the  left  side  is  in  a 
state  of  advanced  broncho-pneumonia,  the  smaller  air-tubes  being  filled  w^itii  a  glairy 
muco-pus.  The  right  principal  lobe  contains  also  centers  of  beginning  necrosis. 
In  the  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands,  which  are  much  enlarged,  the  cut  surface 
shows  grayish  scalloped  lines  in  a  deeply  congested  ground.  Trachea  contains  red- 
dish foam.  The  bronchi  contain  cylindrical  clots  of  dark  and  pale  color  imbedded 
in  mucus  ;  in  the  smaller  bronchi  a  frothy,  thin,  red  liquid.  The  Immediate  cause 
of  death,  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

Cover-glafts  preparations  from  lung  tissue  show  large  numbers  of  polar-stained 
ssvine  plague  bactiria.  A  rabbit  inoculated  therefrom  died  in  eight  days.  The  sub- 
cutis  on  the  inoculated  thigh  and  contiguous  abdominal  wall  was  thickened,  pasty, 
and  skirting  this  a  blood-stained,  gelatinous  exudate.  Peritonitis  shown  by  the  ex- 
tensive ecch>Tnosis  of  the  caecum  and  a  grayish,  gelatinous  exudate  covering  spleen, 
liver,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  intestine  with  a  layer  of  variable  thickness.  This 
exudate  in  made  up  in  part  of  pus  corpuscles  and  great  numbers  of  polar-stained 
bacteria.  These  are  also  abundant  in  the  subcutaneous  infiltrate,  but  rare  in  heart*8 
blood.  An  agar  culture  from  the  peritoneal  exudate  contained  on  the  following 
day  a  very  thin,  veil-like  growth  of  swine  plague  bacteria. 

In  the  barely  enlarged  spleen  of  the  pig  hog  cholera  bacilli  can  be  detected  on 
cover-glass  preparations.  A  roll  culture  and  an  agar  cultiu*e  contain  the  same 
bacilli  only. 

Pig  No.  9,  eight  months  old,  vaccinated  animal.  Before  this  animal  was  placed 
In  the  infected  pen  it  was  fed  portions  of  the  spleen  and  large  intestine  of  one  of 
the  Baltimore  cases  on  September  20. 

Skin  normal ;  spleen  barely  enlarged.  Cirrhosis  of  liver  advanced.  Kidneys 
with  medullary  portion  deeply  reddened.  Lympliatics  of  meso-colon  and  near  kid- 
neys enlarged  and  congested.  Stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  bile- 
stained  liquid.  Duodenum  extensively  pigmented.  Mucosa  of  caecum  and  upper 
colon  almost  entirely  destroyed,  blackish.  Below  the  middle  of  the  colon  the  ulcers 
are  isolated.    The  a  alls  thickened  and  serosa  inflamed  where  ulcers  occur. 

Lungs  diseased  ;  considerable  Heiiim  in  the  right  pleural  sac.  The  whole  of  the 
right  lung  and  the  cc'j)halic  half  of  the  left  hepatized  and  covered  with  a  pleuritic 
exudate  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  case.  TJie  principal  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
is  in  a  state  of  red  hejiatization,  while  the  ventral  lo»>e  is  farther  advanced  and 
contains  the  necrotic  foci  descril>ed  under  No.  8.  The  cephalic,  ventral,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  principtU  lol^  of  tlie  left  lung  in  tlie  same  condition  as  the  corresponain^ 
lobes  of  riglit  side.  Bronchial  glandn  enlarged,  with  reddened  cortex.  Bronchi 
filled  each  with  a  dark,  cylindrical  clot.  From  the  red  hepatii:ed  re;^iona  cover-glass 
preparations  show  polar-stained  bacteria  in  groups.  The  polar  Ftitln  could  only  be 
made  out  clearly  when  the  germs  were  magnified  1,000  diameters .  Roll  cultures 
from  the  Ivmg  tissue  were  ii-.cless,  owing  to  the  largo  numUr  of  liquefying  germs 
present.  A  rabbit  inoniJated  by  injectii  g  i:  cubic  centimeter  of  sterile  wat^^r  iu 
which  a  bit  of  lun<^  tiv  ue  had  been  torn  uj)  died  in  three  days  with  a  pasty  infiltra- 
tion of  the  subcuLis  of  tiiii;])  and  abdomen,  sli;.::htly  blood-stained:  in  one  groin  the 
Bubcutis  very  eniphyscniatous.  Liver  and  kidneys  congested;  spleen  scarcely  en- 
larged. Peritoneum  of  caK.*um  rou^liem^d:  extravasations  in  meso-rectum.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  polar-stained  bac^teria  in  subcutis  as  well  as  on  iufiamed  perito- 
neum. Very  few  in  spleen  and  biocMl.  Two  Wf/r/r  tubes  from  bUH^l  aii<l  snle^^n 
contiiined  an  abundant  growth  of  the  same  germs  next  day.  A  j^elatine  roll  cultiwe 
from  the  blood  remained  sterile.  (This  germ  rarely  grew  in  gelatine  at  ordinary 
laboratory  temperature.) 

From  th(^  I)iL^'-i  fl]'lepn  an  aryrf 7*  culture  contiiined  only  hog  cholera  bacilli.  In  a 
roll  culture  from  a  bit  of  s;)1<h  n  tissue  ab«)Ut  )iW  coloni<'i  i)f  the  same  germ  and  one 
produein;::  ii<iuef action. 

Pig  No.  1 1,  vaccinated,  about  eJL':ht  months  old  :  found  dead  this  morning.  Skin 
normal:  sm](H')i  not  mlarged.  Lym-phatics  of  large  intestine  (meso-colon)  enlarged 
and  d''ei)ly  nnidi'ned:  phuids  in  otlvT  regions  of  the  body  enlarged.  |)ale.  Liver 
cirrhosed.  Kitlneys  not  clianged.  f^tomach  empty;  mucosii  bile-stained,  along 
fundus  highly  conu-ested.  Lar^-^e  p:doli<>s  of  superticial  ulceration  in  lower  jejunum 
and  ileum.  Jn  c  »  rum  nud  ur)per  colon  the  mucosa  is  abuost  completely  d'^troye<l» 
as  if  charcoal  dust  had  been  rubbed  hito  it.     Walls  much  thickened.     Verv  cu- 
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riously  a  large  divertictiliixn  near  the  valve,  forming  a  pouoh,  has  its  muoosa  intaot. 
Ulceration  ^tulually  disappears  near  rectum. 

The  lungs  are  also  imphcated,  but  there  is  no  pleuritis.  In  all  lobes  are  masses  of 
bepatized  tisRue  varying  in  size,  the  largest  probably  li  inches  in  diameter.  The 
hepatization  is  chiefly  of  the  grayish  variety,  the  tissue  being  very  hard  to  the  touch. 
Some  of  these  masses  contain  necrotic  foci.  The  cephalic  lobes  are  replaced  by 
masses  of  collapsed  tissue  interspersed  with  emphysematous  tissue.  Bronrhial 
eknds  very  larre,  pale  whitish  on  section.  In  each  bronchus  a  thin,  cylindrical, 
dark  clot  imbedded  in  much  glairy  mucus.  Lung  worms  in  the  blind  end  of  both. 
Cover-glass  preparations  stained  in  gentian  violet  snow  leucocytes  chiefly,  with  many 
polar-stained  cocci  looated  around  the  nuclei  and  very  Hkely  imbedded  in  the  cell 
protoplasm. 

A  rabbit  inoculated  from  this  lung  tissue,  very  sick  thirteen  days  later,  was  chlor- 
oforme  i.  The  place  of  inoculation  is  occupied  by  an  abscess  situated  on  thigh  and 
abdomen,  and  nrmly  attached  fascia.  No  peritonitis.  Spleen  very  large,  of  a  gran- 
ular appearance,  the  size  due  not  to  en^rgement  but  cell  increase.  The  larger  cella 
have  their  protoplasm  filled  with  deeply  stained  granules.  A  few  hojt^  cholera  ba« 
cilli  can  be  seen.  In  the  liver  a  few  acini  have  imdergone  coagulation  necrosis. 
Cultures  in  agar  from  the  abscess  and  spleen  contain  only  ho^  cholera  bacilli.  It  is 
Tery  probable  that  the  swine  plague  bacteria  were  destroyeil  in  the  organism  of  the 
rabbit  as  indicated  by  the  large  abscess  and  the  condition  of  the  spleen. 

No.  15,  control  animal,  died  October  4.  Spleen  very  large  and  gorged  with  blood. 
The  various  lymphatic  glands  of  abdomen,  excepting  those  of  mesentery,  hemor- 
rhadc  throughout.  Liver  and  kidneys  not  aflPected.  Stomach  tilled  with  food. 
In  the  lowest  8  feet  of  ileum  are  a  large  number  of  ulcers  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  to  one-half  inch  across.  The  smallest  ones  are  simply  superficial 
skjuehs.  As  they  grow  larger  they  become  more  and  more  excavated  with  thick- 
ened, puckered  periphery.  There  are  also  four  or  five  large  ulcers  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance encircling  the  tube  transversely.  They  are  all  stained  deep  yellow.  The 
tBTosa  beneath  these  opaque.  The  mucosa  of  the  ctecum  and  about  o  inches  of  the 
colon  is  converted  into  a  tough,  partly  yellowish,  partly  blackish  necrotic  mass, 
cloaely  adherent  to  the  muscular  coat.  Wall  in  general  much  thickened.  Lower 
down  in  the  colon  there  are  about  six  oval  ulcers  three-quarters  inch  across,  with 
center  black,  periphery  yellowish  (resembling  buttons),  the  whole  slightly  elevated. 
The  neoplastic  growth  beneath  the  superficial  slough  whitish,  tough,  extending  into 
muacular  coat.     Farther  down  a  similar  ulcer  2  inches  across. 

LunM  adherent  to  costal  pleura  by  their  anterior  p()rtion  and  to  Tx»ricardium. 
The  left  ventral  and  a  portion  of  cephalic  lobe  solid.  Tissue  prayish-red  on  section. 
A  slight  pressure  forces  from  the  air.-tubes  a  thick  milky  fluid.  The  })rincipal  lobe 
mueh  congested  and  oedematous.  Of  the  right  hino:  the  ventral  if*  solid  and  like 
the  corresponding  left  lobe,  excepting  that  the  contents  ^f  theair-tuho:^  in  consistent, 
like  putty,  and  can  be  squeezed  out  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  ])hvt:^^.  A  portion  of 
fte  azygos  lobe  also  hepati/.ed.  The  curdy  plugs  mrnle  up  almost  eTitlr^Iv  of  np:'rlu- 
tinatea  pus  corpuscles.  The  thoracic  lymphatics  with  lieniorrhaKic  cortt  x.  Right 
lieart  contains  dark,  semi-coagulated  blcKxi,  no  white  tliroiul»i. 

This  case  did  not  present  wnat  might  be  considered  swine  y>lap:iio  l<v-»ionR,  indg- 
ing  from  the  foregome cases  and  from  previous  exporienee.  Thr  lunp:  l';  no  luobed 
on  covers  contained  very  few  bacteria  of  any  kind.  A  roll  culture  on  the  fifth  day 
contained  many  colonies  of  hog  cholera  bacteria.  A  ral>l>it  inoculated  from  lung 
tiffiue  died  in  twelve  day^  with  very  large  spleen,  coacrulation  necrosis  in  hver,  and 
liemorrhagic  duodenum.  Only  ho^  cholera  bacteria  obtained  from  its  organs. 
JVom  the  spleen  of  the  same  pig  a  liquid  and  an  ajar  culture  contained  only  hog 
cholera  bacilli. 

It  is  of  course  im{)OS8iblo  to  say  whether  the  lunsr  losion.s  were  flue  to  the  swine 
pla^e  fijenn  or  not.  Certain  it  is  that  these  organi^tnis  die  out  quite  rapidly  in 
lesions  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  may  thus  escapes  deteetion.  In  tliis  case  death 
^a^due  primarily  to  hog  cholera,  as  the  hemorrhai^ic  condition  of  the  lymphatics 
^(1  the  culture  indicate. 

October  8,  No.  6,  control  animal,  found  dead  this  morninn:.  »^i>le«'n  enormously 
'^rgetl.  Lungs  contain  numerous  hemorrhagic  fo<:i.  A  nmall  ret::ion  of  one  an- 
terior lobe  collai>sed.  No  hfpatization.  From  15  to  20  ulcern  in  large  intestine. 
T^o  cultures  from  spleen  reraaintni  sterile. 

N'os.  1.3,  16,  and  17  are  interesting  cases,  in  that  they  all  presented  tin-  le^.'ons  of 
wth  bog  cholera  and  swine  plague  in  an  atc^ravated  form.  Nos.  K>  and  17  wrre 
previously  fed  with  the  spleen  and  large  intestine  of  the  Baltimore  pir  (No.  10*  Ikv 
i^jfe  thev  wore  pla- cd  in  the  infectol  pen  September  24.  No.  17  wa*^  found  dejui 
October'9;  Nos.  13  and  16,  OcU)ber  11. 

No.  13,  control  animal.    Bkin  over  pubic  region,  along  median  line  of  abdomen, 
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inside  of  limbs,  and  on  throat  considerablj  reddened.  Superficial  inguinal  glands 
hemorrhagic.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged,  dark.  Abdominal  cavity  contained  alx>ut  a 
pint  of  flxiid,  dart-colored  fecal  matter  which  had  escaped  from  a  perforation  in 
walls  of  colon.  Extensive  pale-yellowish  exudation  mattmg  the  various  organs 
together.  GsBCum  and  colon  extensively  ulcerated.  Lungs  diseased.  Exudative 
pleuritis  gluing  lungs  to  chest  wall.  Left  lung  entirely  hepatized  with  exception 
of  a  small  re^on  near  caudal  border.  Principal  lobe  in  stage  of  red  hepatization. 
Ventral  lobe  m  general  red  on  section,  with  numerous  small  wavy  lines  and  circles 
or  ovals  of  a  grayish  color,  representing  perhaps  cell  infiltrations  about  air-tubes. 
The  latter  plugged  with  caseous  masses.  On  thi«  lobe  the  pleuritic  exudate  was 
from  oue-sixteienth  to  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Of  the  right  lung  the  whole  ventral 
lobe  was  solid,  red,  mottled  faintly  with  gray ;  cut  surface  smooth.  Portion  of  the 
cephalic  lobe  in  the  same  condition.  Azygos  lobe  normal.  Bronchial  glands  en- 
larged, pale  pink  on  section. 

£l  the  red  hepatized  lung  tissue  and  pleuritic  exudate  a  large  number  of  swine 
plague  bacteria  could  be  detected.  A  rabbit  inoculated  with  lung  tissue  died  in  six 
days  with  extensive  subcutaneous  infiltration  on  thigh  and  abdomen,  spongy,  blood- 
stained. Spleen  somewhat  enlarged ;  liver  with  slight  coagulation  necrosis.  Al- 
though we  have  here  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  both  germs,  only  swine 
plague  bacteria  were  found  in  an  agar  culture  from  the  8])leen. 

No.  16,  fresh  animal.  Skin  normal ;  spleen  very  large,  gorged  with  blood.  Liver 
normal;  both  kidneys  have  the  medullary  portion  almost  completely  absorbed. 
Ureters  distended  to  a  diameter  of  one-third  to  one-half  inch.  Catarrh  of  bladder. 
A  few  stringy  deposits  on  coils  of  intestine.  Lymphatics  of  large  intestine  enlarged, 
indurated,  pale.  Stomach  normal.  In  lower  ileum  one  large  ulcer  2  inches  long 
and  several  small  ones.  Large  intestine  ulcerated.  In  cwcum  the  valve  is  covered 
with  a  thin,  brick-red  slough.  Near  blind  end  two  button-shaped,  fiat  ulcers,  one- 
half  inch  across  and  a  large  niunber  of  very  small  ones.  In  the  upper  half  of  colon 
a  few  ulcers  of  similar  character. 

Feeble  adhesion  of  both  lungs  to  chest  wall,  barely  c-oUapsed.  All  but  the 
azygos  lobe  and  a  narrow  dorsal  strip  of  lung  tissue  in  each  lung  hepatized.  A 
membranoiLS  exudate  covers  the  diseased  port  on,  thicker  ventrally — easily  peeled 
off.  In  the  right  lung  the  hepatization  is  dark  red,  granular.  Tlie  region  of  the 
ventral  lobe  (middle  region)  shows  dorsally  necrotic  foci  (i.  e. ,  lobules,  or  portions 
of  them,  of  a  homogeneous,  pale  grayish-yellow  appearance,  very  minutely  honey- 
combed, cutting  like  cheese,  and  sharply  outlined  from  the  surrounding  tissue). 
The  ventral  lobe  itself  below  these  foci  nas  the  air-tulx^s  of  a  1  sizes  filled  with  cas- 
eous cylindrical  plugs.  The  necrotic  centers  are  numerous  in  the  cephalic  lobe. 
The  left  lung  is  m  substantially  the  same  condition.  Bronchial  glands  enlarged, 
tough,  pale  red.    White  thrombi  in  all  vessels' leading  to  or  from  heart. 

In  cover-glass  preparatiofts  from  the  recently  hepatized  lung  tissue  a  considerable 
number  of  polar-stamed  bacteria  can  \ye  seen.  A  rabbit  inoculated  from  it  died  in 
five  days,  with  extensive  pasty  infiltration  of  the  subcutis;  hemorrhagic  jx>int8  on 
caecum;  spleen  moderately  enlarged.  An  agar  cultme  from  the  spleen  contains  an 
abundant  growth  of  swine  plague  bacteria.  Through  some  oversight  the  results  of 
cultivations  from  the  spleen  of  this  pig  were  not  noted  down. 

No.  17,  fresh  animal.  Spleen  very  large  and  dark,  friable,  about  14  inches  long, 
2i  wide.  Superficial  ingmnals  enlarged,  with  minute  i)etecchia3  on  section,  and 
small  areas  and  lines  of  a  pale  grayish,  waxy  cast.  Complete  lobs  of  medullary  sub- 
stance of  both  kidneys,  due  to  the  formation  of  cysts  varying  in  diameter  from  one- 
half  to  1  inch.  In  left  kidney  about  one-half  of  cortex  also  gone;  four  or  five  i»- 
pillas  still  show  on  the  median  section.  In  the  right  kidiuy  only  one  small  cyst  in 
cortex.  liver  dark,  tough  to  the  touch;  lobules  on  ventral  surface  slightly  proiect- 
ing.  On  section  the  center  of  acini  bro\%Tiish  re<i,  the  p'eripliery  pale,  when 
scraped  the  parenchyma  comes  away  as  a  pultaceous  mass,  leaving  a  tough  honey- 
comoed  frame-work  (cirrhotic). 

Digestive  tract:  Mucosa  of  fundus  of  stomach  wine  red;  at  periphery  of  oesophar 
geal  expansion  a  blackish  patch,  three-fourtlis  of  an  inch  across,  slightly  depressed 
and  covered  with  islands  of  yellowish  slough.  In  the  r'ardiac  region  are  numerous 
erosions  from  one-sixteentli  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  across;  all  covered  with  a  soft, 
whitish  deposit.  The  mucosa  of  duodenum  has  its  minute  vessels  injected  and 
about  one  small  ulcer  to  a  square  inch,  superficial,  with  slough  stained  deep  yellow. 
For  2  feet  from  the  valve  the  mucosa  of  ileum  contains  ulcers  varying  in  size,  a  few 
very  large,  with  puckered  margin.  The  caecum,  filled  with  brownish,  soft  excreta, 
contains  about  3  dozen  ulcers,  flatfish,  center  blackish,  periphery  yellow.  The 
base  of  these  ulcers  consists  of  a  neoplastic,  whitish,  tough  tissue.  Throughout  the 
colon  are  smidl  yellowish  ulcers,  auite  superficial,  a  few  even  in  the  rectum. 

Thoracic  cavity:  Bight  costal  pleura  and  diaphragm  of  right  side  covered  by  a 
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la^er  of  soft,  shreddy  material,  thickest  on  the  latter.  The  entire  right  lung  covered 
with  a  similar  exudate  of  variable  density.  The  anterior  (cephalic)  naif  of  this  lung 
bepatized;  the  hepatization  varying  from  a  dark  red  to  a  grayish  red.  The  air- 
tubes  are  plugged  with  translucent  and  opaque  whitish  plugs.  At  the  caudal  tip  of 
the  principal  lobe  a  group  •f  lobules,  solid,  grayish,  undergomg  caseation.  The 
bronchioles  are  plugged  with  white  curdy  masses,  and  contain  remnants  of  lung 
worms.  Only  one-half  of  the  two  anterior  (ventral  and  cephaUc)  lob<:s  of  left  lung 
lolid.  The  remainder  of  lung  oedematous.  The  azygos  lobe  completely  hepatized, 
the  cat  surface  of  a  glistening  brownish  red,  with  curdy  plugs  extruded  from  the 
broDchioles  on  pressure.  They  are  made  up  chiefly  of  leucocytes  (pus  cells).  Tra- 
chea and  bronchi  contain  a  large  amount  of  a  viscid,  jelly-like  material. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  the  pleuritic  exudate  revealed  among  leucocytes  a 
large  number  of  very  minute  cocci ;  in  some  a  polar  stain  is  visible.  In  a  few 
leucocytes  the  nucleus  was  situated  near  one  side,  and  between  its  two  branches  the 
cell  protoplasm  contained  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bacteria.  A  gelatine  tube  culture 
made  directly  from  the  pleuritic  exudate  failed  to  develop.  A  hquid  culture  from 
the  same  source  contamed  chiefly  swine  plague  bacteria  and  a  few  motile  hog 
cholera  bacilli.  An  agar  culture  was  covered  on  the  following  day  with  a  very 
delicate  growth  containing  only  swine  plague  bacteria  so  far  as  it  could  be  exanuned. 
After  four  days,  however,  a  denser  growth  invaded  the  agar  surface  from  below, 
made  up  of  hog  cholera  bacilli.  The  lung  tissue  showed  the  same  organisms  in 
lane  numbers. 

rrom  the  spleen  only  hog  cholera  bacilli  were  obtained  in  a  liquid,  an  agar  cul- 
ture, and  a  gelatine  roll  culture  in  which  about  two  hundred  colonies  appeared. 

Tte  following  notes  refer  to  fresh  pigs  (excepting  No.  12),  which 
were  either  simply  placed  in  the  infected  pen  or  previously  fed  with 
yiscera  of  dead  swine.  They  indicate  the  decline  of  the  swine  plague 
(lung  disease)  and  a  still  considerable  virulence  of  the  hog  cnolera. 

October  3. — No.  12,  vaccinated  animal,  found  dead  this  morning.    Pleural  and 

abdominal  cavity  contain  considerable  blood-stained  sorum.    Blood  extravasation  in 

mnscular  tissue  of  abdomen  along  median  line.     Caecum  and  upper  colon  filled 

with  small  pebbles.     Death  from  inj'ury.     A  culture  from  spleen  remains  sterile. 

October  8. — Nos.  39  and  40,  fed  with  viscera  of  hog  cholera  cases  October  1,  dead 

^  this  morning.     In  No.  39  the  mucosa  of  ileum  and  large  intestine  was  necrosed 

'  loperficially  in  the  form  of  a  tliin  layer.     Lungs,  with  exception  of  a  small  patch 

of  collapse  on  left  ventral  lobe  one-half  inch  square,  normal.     Spleen  contains  hog 

cholera  bacilli.     In  No.  40  the  lesions  were  the  same.     The  lungs  were  normal  but 

contained  lung  worms. 

October  10. — Nos.  1  and  2,  fed  with  viscera  of  dead  pigs  September  81,  found  dead 
this  moring.  In  both  there  was  extensive  necrosis  in  ileum  and  large  intestine, 
while  the  lungs  were  normal.  Cultures  from  the  spleen  of  No.  2  contain  only  hog 
cholera  bacilli. 

Nos.  41  and  42  fed  together  with  Nos.  89  and  40,  with  hog  cholera  viscera,  October  1 ; 
both  dead  this  morning.  In  both  the  mucosa  of  ileum  and  large  intestine  was  ne- 
crosed; the  lungs  were  entirely  normal.  Cultures  from  the  spleens  of  both  on  agar 
contained  only  hog  cholera  bacilli. 

October  15. — No.  467,  exposed  since  September  20,  found  dead  this  morning.  Post- 
mortem clianges  begun.  Thorax  and  aMoraen  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bluish-red  serum  of  an  offensive  odor.  Spleen  enlarged,  congested.  Lymphatics 
of  groin  hemorrhagic.  No  ulcers  in  large  intestine,  but  mucosa  highly  innamed. 
Langs  contain  a  few  hemorrhagic  points,  otherwise  entirely  normal. 

October  18. — No.  71,  expost'd  October  8,  dead  this  morning.  Lun^^s  normal.  The 
lesions  are  confined  to  digestive  tract.  Slight  diphtheritic  deyxwit  on  mucosa  of 
lower  ileum.  In  caecmn  and  colon,  the  deep  wine-red  mucosa  is  studded  with  a  largo 
number  of  small  ulcers.  Culture  on  agar  from  spleen  contains  only  hog  cholera 
colonies. 

October  19. — No.  73,  exposed  October  8,  dead  this  morning.  Spleen  enlarged  and 
lymphatics  generally  liemorrhagic.  Lungs  contain  numerous  hemorrhagic  centers 
from  one  to  four  lines  across.  In  each  ventral  lobe  a  small  region  collapsed  ;  no 
hepatization.  Kidnevs  contain  hemorrhagic  points.  Extensive  ulceration  of  caecum 
and  colon.     Culture  ^rom  spleim  contains  hog  cholera  bacilli. 

October  21. — No.  74,  fed  with  viscera  from  diseased  pigs  October  18,  died  this 
morning.    Extensive  ulceration  in  both  large  and  small  intestines.    Spleen  engo'  ged. 
Longs  normal. 
October  22. — No.  72,  exjwsed  October  8,  dead  this  morning.     In  this  case  we  again 
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meet  with  lung  disease.  Lung  small.  Left  lung  roughened  on  the  entire  surface, 
condensing  iu  bome  places  into  a  delicate  mesh-work.  The  lesser  half  of  principal, 
the  whole  of  ventral,  and  portion  of  cephalic  lobe  airless.  In  the  principal  lobe  the 
hepatization  varies  from  a  catarrhal  plugging  of  air-tubes  and  alveoli,  near  the 
caudal  tip,  to  a  dark-r«d  croupous  condition  towards  the  center  of  the  lobe.  The  right 
lung  is  free  from  pleuritis.  On  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  principal  lobe  are  from 
six  to  seven  patches  from  one-half  to  1  square  inch  in  area  oi  a  bright  red,  mottled 
regularly  with  grayish-yellow  {loints.  On  section  these  hepatized  regions  are  of  a 
grayish  pink,  mottled  with  deep  red.  The  air-tubes  exuae  a  soapy  fluid  on  com- 
pression. Tlie  ventral  lobe  and  a  portion  of  the  principal  lobe  in  the  same  condition. 
Bronchial  glands  enlarged,  tlrm,  shghtly  reddened.  In  both  bronchi  a  large  num- 
ber of  lung  worms,  wliich  are  very  probably  the  cause  of  much  of  the  broncho- 
pneumonia.    No  inoculations  were  made  from  it. 

Spleen  slightly  enlarged,  congested.  A  small  quantity  of  blood-colored  serum  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  some  fibrils.  Kidneys  with  numerous  hemorrhagic  points 
in  luodulla.  Stomach  and  duodenum  normal ;  five  ascarides  lodged  in  common  bile 
duct.  In  ileum  the  walls  are  triple  the  normal  thickness  ;  the  mucosa  is  converted 
8U{)erficiaUy  into  a  yellow,  leather-like,  creased  surface  :  when  this  necrosexl  maM 
is  forcibly  s<!raped  away  a  deep  wine-colored  tissue  is  ex])osed.  In  the  colon  the 
deer)ly  rodilenea  membrane  is  ntudded  with  about  twelve  siuall  ulcers  to  a  square  inch. 
In  tlie  cfecuui  the  entire  membrane  is  involved  down  to  the  muscular  c<mt. 

Ko.  70,  exposed  since  Octol>er  8,  dies  this  evening.  Lunjj^s  normal.  Lesions  Um- 
ited  to  digestive  traet  and  as  severe  as  those  of  No.  72,  just  def'cril)ed. 

October  23. — No.  68,  ex|K>Hed  since  Octolier  8,  dead  this  morning.  Spleen  en- 
larged. Lungs  with  pet^^cliia*  on  surface  ;  no  lironeho-pneumonia.  ^Mucosa  of  large 
intt»stine  deeply  congested  and  l>eset  with  very  many  small  ulcers. 

OctolHT  *J4. — No.  75,  fe<i  with  diseased  viri(!era  Octol>er  IJJ,  and  since  then  exposed 
in  infec'ted.  pen,  dead  this  morning.  Spleen  enlarged  ;  hirge  intestine  extensively 
ulcerated.     Lungs  normal. 

Octohrr  20. — Ni).  07,  exposed  since  OctolH^r  8,  dead  this  morning.  Ventral  sur- 
face of  Ixxly  reddened.  Sjjleen  enbirged  and  dark,  friable.  Lymphatics  in  general 
enlarged,  indurated,  pale.  Ivluco^ii  of  great  curvature  of  stomac'.h  iiit43nsely  inflamed. 
About  70  ulcers  present,  partly  hemorrhagic.  Sm^U  superflcinl  ulcers  throughout 
small  intestine,  with  lemon-yellow  s-lough.  The  entire  large  intestine  cont?iins 
them,  including  rec:tum,  alx)Ut  one-eighth  to  one-halt  inch  across.  Slough  of  a 
dirty-yellowish  color.     Lungs  normal. 

Octol>er  27.— No.  IGS.  pig  al)Out  one  year  old,  exposed  since  October  1,  found  dead 
tliis  morning  without  any  marked  signs  of  previous  illness.  Spleen  enlarged,  with 
numerous  hemorrhagic  infarcts.  Considerable  bloo<l -stained  sertmi  in  abdominal 
cavity.  Lymphatics  generally  with  cortex  or  entire  substance  liemorrhagic.  A 
few  hemorrhagic  8jx>ts  in  stomach.  The  serosa  highly  inflamed;  several  small 
ulcers  near  valve.  Mucosa  of  large  intestine  dotted  with  petecchise  and  discolored 
with  difTuse  extraviusation.  Kidney  with  cortex  and  medulla  jH?rvaded  with  punc- 
tiform  hemorr}\ag(^s.  Several  ulcers  with  neoplastic  ba.se  in  caecum.  Hight  lung 
Ughtly  glued  to  chest  wall.  L'onsiuerable  hemorrhage  in  this  pleural  sac.  Over  the 
major  portion  of  the  ]ileura  of  the  right  lung,  after  removal,  a  clost^ly  adherent, 
thin,  opa(|Uts  false  mend^rane.  The  tip  of  ventral  and  cephalic  lobe  collapsed.  The 
pleura  oi'  the  cephalic  (anterior)  half  of  left  lung  covered  by  a  delicate  network  of  ex- 
udate. Collapse  as  in  right  lung.  In  general  the  various  lobes  are  glued  togetlier. 
The  lung  tissue  itself  is  perva<led  with  small  hemorrhages,  and  cedematous.  No 
hepatization.  Bronchial  glands  hemorrhagic.  I'vom  the  spleen  several  cultures 
(cujar  and  liquid)  contain  only  hog  cholera  bacilli.  These  are  visible  in  large  num- 
bers on  cover-glass  preparations  of  spleen  pulp.  Gelatine  roll  cultures  show  the 
same  organisms. 

Noi^einher  2. — No.  61),  exposed  since  October  18,  dtad  this  morning.  PosUmortenu 
Decomposition  a<lvanced.  Peritonitis.  Extensive  lUceration  of  lower  ileum  and 
large  intestine.  Ventral  loV)es  of  limgs  airless.  Lmig  tissue  with  hemoiThagio 
points. 

Novemhet'^. — No.  81,  exposed  October  22,  dead  this  morning.  Large  intestine 
with  mucosa  liighly  inflamed  and  slightly  ulcerated.     Lungs  normal. 

Noi^ember  4. — No.  80,  ex})osed  since  October  22,  dead  this  morning.  Intense  con- 
gestion of  nnieosfi  of  large  intestine,  also  numerous  idcers.  The  mucosa  of  ileum 
for  '6>  feet  from  valve  completelv  necrosed.     Lungs  normal. 

Decemilxr  7. — No.  W,  exposed  since  November  ^8,  d*«d  this  moning.  Ulceration 
beginning  in  the  largo  intestine.  Lungs  with  a  few  hemorrhagic  foci;  otherA^ise 
normal. 

D^CitmJbei'  8. — No.  54,  exposed  simc«  November  13,  dead  this  morning.  Several  old 
ulcers  ia  large  intesliAe.    LtHn^  ncnmial. 
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In  this  connection  the  following  case  is  of  great  interest,  not  only 
in  showing  the  extent  to  which  swine  plague  may  go  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  lung  tissue,  but  also  in  showing  that  animals  may  live  for 
some  time  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  capable  of 
performing  its  function: 

No.  463  liad  been  exposed  to  hog  cholera  at  tlie  beginning  of  1888,  but  did  not 
take  the  disease.  It  was  used  subsequently  for  experiments  on  purgatives,  and 
dosed  with  calomel  several  times.  October  1  it  was  placed  in  tlie  infected  hog 
cholera  an<l  swine  plague  pen.  It  had  been  thin  and  untlirifty  for  several  months 
preriouM,  and  failed  to  grow  in  weight.  After  staying  in  tliis  pen  for  more  than 
three  months,  apparently  resisting  infection,  it  suddenly  died  January  14.  The  ab- 
dominal  organs  wore  in  general  healthy,  excepting  the  liver,  which  was  cirrhosed. 
When  cut  a  gritty  sensation  was  imparted  to  the  hand.  The  stomach  was  also  ca- 
tarrhal.   There  were  no  ulcers  in  the  intestinal  traet. 

The  lungii  were  extensively  diseased.  All  but  about  one-fourth  of  the  right  lung 
and  one-sijith  of  the  left  lung  solid.  These  regions  were  situated  on  the  dorsal  as- 
pject  of  the  principal  lobe,  and  were  very  hyi>eramiic.  The  rt-.maindor  of  the  lung 
tissue  (witli  exceptions  to  be  g^iven)  is  converted  into  a  yellowish-wjute,  hoiuogene- 
ouamass,  having  the  consistency  of  rubber  to  the  touch,  and  cutting  like  moder- 
ately hard  cheese.  Scrai)ing  brings  away  scarcely  any  of  the  tissue.  The  inter- 
lobular tissue  and  small  bronchioles  show  very  faintly  or  are  elfaced.  In  several 
places  the  hepatized  tissue  is  breaking  down  into  a  pasty,  grayish  mu;v3.  In  the  left 
principal  lobe  a  sequestrum,  near!}-  2  inclii-s  iji  diaii'eter,  of  a  putty-like  consistency, 
ihe  right  ventral  lol)e  is  also  well-ni;^h  converted  into  the  same  pasty  material,  and 
the  centre  of  the  azygos  lobe  is  softi^ning. 

Th«  various  lobes  are  bound  together  by  tough  fibrous  tissue.  The  pleura  is  every- 
where thickened  by  the  formation  of  bands  and  patches  of  fibrous  tissue. 

In  order  to  test  the  patlioa^enic  elt'oct  of  this  germ,  the  following 
inoculations  were  made  in  addition  to  tliose  n])ou  rabbits  already  de- 
scribed: 

Two  fowls  which  were  inoculated  into  the  j>ectoral  with  1  cubic  centimeter  each 
of  ahquid  culture  showed  no  signs  of  diseusf.  Two  pigeons  inoculated  with  i  cubic 
centimeter  each  likewise  resisted  successfully. 

Two  mice  received  alK)ut  ^  cubic  centimeter  of  a  hquid  culture  under  the  skin 
near  the  r(X)t  of  the  tail.  One  die<;l  on  tlie  second,  the  otjier  on  the  third  day  after 
inoculation.  In  the  Hph^en  and  heart's  blood  of  both  were  large  numb<M*s  of  polar- 
stained  swine  |>Uigue  bav  tcria.  In  one  of  them  a  gelatinous  exudate  on  the  pleura 
consisted  of  immense  numlxn's  of  tht^se  germs,  together  with  many  leucocytes,  whose 
protoplasm  was  gorgnd  with  them.  The  lungs  were  in  part  iiepatized.  (In  both 
mice  the  duodenum  was  gi-eatly  distendeil  by  masses  of  tape- worms:  in  one  the  Uver 
and  kidneys  were  far  ad  vancetl  in  fatty  degeneration.  Tliose  j)at  liolo^ical  conditions 
no  doubt  hastened  the  ftiUil  result. ) 

Effect  071  pigs. — Our  past  experience  with  tliis  germ  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  results  of  inoculation  into  pigs  unless  large  quan- 
tities are  injected.  This  is  j)articularly  true  wlien  tlie  germs  are 
obtained  from  an  outbreak  of  a  mild  cluxracter,  hh  was  tluj  case  with 
the  one  under  consideration.  Tlie  following  inoculations  without 
any  result  confirm  tliis  past  experience:* 

Octobers. — From  an  a  r/ar  culture  obtained  from  a  rabbit  inocnlate^l  with  lung 
tisue  (pig  No.  9),  the  condensation  water  containing  an  abundant  growth  of  swine 
pla^e  Dacteria  was  mixed  with  10  cubic  centimet^rH  of  sterile  bouillon.  A  bouil- 
lon j)eptone  culture  from  the  same  source  was  added  to  this,  making  20  cubic 
centimeters  in  ail.  One  pij^  (No.  80)  was  inoculate  subcutaneously  witli  10  cubio 
centimeters  of  the  culture  liquid,  one-half  into  each  thigh.  No.  37  was  inoculated 
into  the  riKht  lung  through  the  che4?it  wail,  receiving  3  cubic  centim(4ers.  No.  38 
^as  inoculated  in  the  same  place,  2  cubic  centimeters  ludng  injected. 

No.  36  manifested  no  ill  effects,  being  watched  several  months.  No.  H?  likewise 
remained  well.  No.  ii8  began  to  decline  about  a  month  after  the  int)culation,  and 
three  months  after  appeared  stunted  and  untkrifty  although  it  ate  very  well. 
Ovdng  to  its  poor  conciition  it  was  killed  January  23.     There  were  no  lesions  of  ab- 

*  Compare  with  th«ie  similar  inooulattons  made  with  swine  plague  germs  from 
a  severe  Iowa  outbreak,  p.  193. 
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dominal  or  thoracic  organs,  excepting  a  few  membranous  expansions  of  connectiTe 
tissue  fastening  tlie  ventral  border  of  a  part  of  the  right  lung  to  the  chest  wall. 
Closer  examination  revealed  an  old  pleuritis,  indicated  by  smSl  shreds  of  fibrous 
tissue  firmly  adherent  to  tlie  convex  siirface  of  the  same  liuig.  In  the  cephalic 
lobe  were  two  or  three  small  collapsed  masses.  The  lungs  were  sound  witu  this 
exception. 

SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THIS  EPIZOOTIC. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  three  pim  from 
one  herd  and  one  from  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  were 
found  to  contain  the  lesions  as  well  as  the  germs  of  two  infectious 
diseases.  One  of  these  pigs  communicated  both  diseases  to  pigs  at 
the  Experiment  Station.  The  swine  plague  rose  rapidly  in  severity 
and  then  fell  equally  fast,  and  almost  disappeared  within  a  month 
after  its  introduction.  The  hog  cholera,  however,  continued  until 
the  middle  of  January,  1889,  witn  variable  severity.  Moreover,  not 
all  animals  took  swine  pla^e,  while  none  of  them  died  of  that  disease 
alone.  Previous  observations  have  shown  that  swine  plague  did  not 
last  very  long,  at  least  not  so  long  as  hog  cholera  when  associated  with 
it.  That  it  may,  however,  become  exceptionally  severe  is  proved  by 
investigations  made  in  Iowa  in  November,  1888,  and  reported  ,below. 

Before  speaking  of  the  characters  of  the  disease  as  observed  in  this 
outbreak,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  make  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  lesions  caused  by  one  disease  germ  or  another  in  the 
same  animal  when  we  have  a  double  disease  to  deal  with.  Hence 
the  brief  statements  made  must  be  considered  merely  as  opinions 
rather  than  positive  statements.  The  lung  disease  is  especially  puz- 
zling, in  so  far- as  the  lesions  in  different  lungs  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  lungs  are  of  such  different  character.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  swine  plague  causes  a  pneumonia  essentially  cata^rrhal  in 
character.  In  this  outbreak,  however,  much  of  the  pneumonia  ap- 
peared croupous,  t.  e.,  red,  granular.  A  certain  number  of  cases 
aied  of  pulmonary  hemorrhages,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
hemorrhage  and  tne  red  hepatization  were  resultants  of  hemorrhagic 
lesions  of  the  lung  tissue  so  common  in  uncomplicated  hog  cholera. 
Usually  the  dependent  lobes  appeared  to  be  affected  with  a  chronic 
broncho-pneumonia,  upon  which  the  swine  plague  was  grafted  sec- 
ondarily. It  was  quite  common  to  find  the  ventral  lobes  with  the 
air-tubes  filled  with  yellowish- white  consistent  plu^s,  or  else  creamy 
in  character,  while  other  portions  were  involved  m  simple  pneumonia 
without  implication  of  the  air-tubes.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
broncho-pneumonia  is  not  uncommon  both  in  young  pigs  free  from 
any  infectious  disease  and  in  such  as  die  of  hog  cholera,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such  lungs  are  especially  vulnerable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  swine  plague  virus. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  lobules  were  found,  chiefly  in  the 
rdiddle  and  cephalic  third  of  the  lungs,  apparently  necrosed.  On  mi- 
croscopic examination  such  lobules  contained  a  variety  of  bacteria, 
chiefly  strex)tococci,  ranged  along  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  in  large 
masses  or  colonies,  which  were  brought  out  very  well  by  the  Gram- 
Weigert  stain.  It  is  probable  that  the  lobule  became  necrosed  be- 
cause of  the  plugging  of  its  vessels  by  thrombi,  and  that  these  bacte- 
ria invaded  it  as  putrefactive  forms.  At  the  same  time  we  must  ad- 
mit that  so  far  as  we  know  the  process  may  be  the  very  opposite. 

Frequently  the  disease  process  is  still  more  complicated  by  lesions 
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due  to  Ixing  worms.  In  some  limgs  the  caudal  tip  of  the  large  prin- 
cipal lobe  on  both  sides  was  converted  into  a  solia,  rather  hard,  gray- 
ian-yellow  mass,  evidently  due  to  the  irritation  of  Inng  worms  which 
settle  in  this  locality.  It  is  probable  that  swine  plague  may  start  in 
8uch  a  nidns,  although  the  peculiar  hepatization  is  not  origmally  due 
to  swine  pli^e. 

In  the  cases  of  swine  plague,  pleuritis  was  a  common  and  promi- 
nent lesion,  directly  traceaDie  to  the  virus.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  pleu- 
ritis in  old  cases  of  hog  cholera  is  caused  now  and  then  hj  septic  or- 
Enisms  entering  the  serous  cavities  through  the  ulcerations  in  the 
rjB^  intestines. 

K  is  interesting  to  note,  although  not  belonging  to  this  outbreak, 
the  uniformity  with  whicn  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  accompa- 
nied intra-abaominal  injection  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  in  the  vaccina- 
tion experiment.  The  superficial  character  of  most  of  the  ulcerations 
would  lead  us  to  assume  that  the  virus  had  acted  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  surface  rather  than  in  the  form  of  emboli  from 
the  sub-mucosa,  in  which  case  we  should  expect  the  ulcers  to  be  deep 
and  rather  ^rnall  in  size.  But  there  was  no  evidence,  except  in  one 
case  (No.  484),  of  injury  to  the  wall,  and  we  may  have  to  accept  the 
alternative  that  only  two  or  three  animals  were  inoculated  within  suf- 
ficiently sterilized  cultures,  and  that  the  remainder  took  the  disease 
from  these  by  taking  the  virus  in  with  the  food. 

The  experiment  of  intra-abdominal  injection  of  sterilized  cultures 
in  large  quantities  has  since  been  repeated  without  any  accident,  and 
will  be  rejwrted  when  completed. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  SWINE  DISEASES  IN   IOWA. 

In  determining  upon  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression and  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  it  is  necessary  to  know 
their  causes  and  all  that  pertains  to  their  life  history.  As  long  as 
these  are  not  fully  known  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  can  only  be 
r^;arded  as  provisional  and  subject  to  change  after  more  thorough 
investigations.  For  the  same  reason  the  preventive  measures  ajn^li- 
cable  to  one  disease  can  not  be  applied  to  another  if  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  microbes  that  cause  the  diseases.  We  have  already 
demonstrated  in  this  and  former  reports  that  all  infectious  swine 
diseases  in  our  country  are  not  the  same.  We  have  separated  them 
into  two  diseases,  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague.  Although  there  is 
much  that  is  alike  in  both  diseases  and  in  the  bacteria  causing  them, 
the  latter  are  distinguished  from  one  another  in  a  number  of  ways, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  a  difference  in  their  resistance  to  de- 
struction and  their  behavior  in  the  surroundings  of  the  animals,  such 
as  soil,  water,  etc. 

One  of  the  problems  before  us  now  is  to  determine  the  relative  dis- 
tribution of  these  two  diseases  in  our  country.  Are  there  certain 
rerions  overrun  by  one  of  these  diseases  and  free  from  the  other  ? 
What  regions  are  afflicted  with  both  diseases  ? 

It  was  to  aid  in  solving  these  questions  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  reported  prevalence  of  swine  disease  about  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
in  November,  1888.  Owing  to  the  very  willing  assistance  of  Messrs. 
L.  M.  Van  Auken,  H.  I.  Smith,  and  others,  of  Mason  City,  in  locat- 
ing for  us  the  places  where  the  disease  existed,  and  in  furnishing 
valuable  information  concerning  the  spread  of  disease  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which  the  owners  of 
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diseased  swine  placed  all  the  means  and  animals  at  our  disposal,  it 
was  possible  to  examine  several  animals  from  three  separate  farms 
within  two  days.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  bacteriological  work 
it  is  necessary  to  work  quickly  in  order  to  obtain  any  results. 

Farm  A. — The  disease  appeared  about  November  1,  in  a  herd  of 
sixty-five  shoats,  weighing  at  the  time  from  80  to  160  pounds  each. 
They  were  kept  in  a  one-acre  lot  at  the  time  the  disease  appeared  and 
fed  upon  all  the  new  corn  they  would  eart,  together  with  slops  from 
the  house.  The  pigs  were  all  dead  at  the  beginning  of  December. 
Of  this  herd,  three  pigs  were  examined  on  November  13,  i.  c,  in  the 
middle  of  the  outbreak. 

November  13. — Pig  No.  1,  black  female  shoat,  died  either  yesterday  afternoon  or 
last  night,  during  which  there  had  been  a  heavy  frost.  Superficial  inguinal  glands 
very  much  enlarged,  dark  red.  On  section,  mottled  with  grayish  lines  and  curcles, 
probably  due  to  cell  infiltration  of  the  lymph  channels.  Tne  ventral  lobes  of  both 
lungs  collapsed,  flesh  red.  Broncho-pneumonia  in  its  early  stages ;  no  pleuritis. 
Spleen  but  moderately  enlarged,  not  congested.  In  peritoneal  cavity,  on  coil*  of 
large  intCvStine,-  a  few  stringy,  loose  deposits  of  fibrin.  Kidneys  normal.  On  the 
mucosa  of  the  large  intestine  a  very  tiiin  membranous  deposit  not  much  thicker 
than  heavy  paper.  It  is  easily  peeled  off,  showing  a  deep  wine-red  sivrfaoe  beneath. 
The  blind  end  of  the  ca3cuni  is  converted  by  a  transverse  partition  of  in^animatory 
origin  into  a  closed  cavity  larger  tlian  a  hen's  egg.  The  walls  of  this  sac  are  at  least 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  surface  of  the  partition  facing  the  colon  \&  covered  by  a 
thick  yellowish  mass,  partly  necrotic,  partly  neoplastic.  This  may  have  been  the 
result  of  ulceration.  An  agar  culture  of  the  spleen  made  with  a  bit  of  tissue  re- 
mained sterile. 

A  portion  of  the  mucosa  of  large  intestine  and  of  the  diseased  lung  tissue  W6r9 
placed  in  sterile,  plugged  test-tubes  and  kept  in  the  cold. 

On  December  1,  a  portion  of  each  was  torn  up  in  sterile  bouillon  and  injected 
hypodermically  into  two  rabbits.  The  one  inoculated  from  the  intestine  remained 
alive  and  well,  but  the  other  died  in  three  days.  There  was  asanguinolent,  cellular 
thickening  of  the  subcutis  of  the  inoculated  thigh  and  adjact  nt  groin.  The  tliigh 
muscles  imder  the  exudate  were  of  a  grayish  color  and  faintly  eccli ymosed.  Tl^ere 
was  peritonitis  indicated  by  ecchvmosis  of  the  serous  surface  of  csecum  and  a 
membranous  exudate  on  spleen  and  liver.  The  dorsal  wall  of  the  peritoneal  oavi^ 
and  the  serosa  of  rectum  were  also  involved.  Liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  much 
congested.  On  section  the  medullary  portion  of  kidneys  wells  up  slightly  above 
the  cortical  portion.  In  left  lung  5  to  6  foci  of  dark  red  hepatization.  A  cover- 
glass  appliea  to  the  exudate  on  spleen  shows  an  immense  number  of  cocci  and  % 
small  number  of  leucocytes.  In  blood  and  spleen  pulp  they  are  rare.  An  a  oar  cult- 
ure from  the  latter  and  a  bouillon  culture  of  the  former  are  both  pure  cultures  of 
wliat  seems  to  be  the  swine  plague  germ. 

About  one  month  later  (January  3)  a  fresh  rabbit  was  inoculated  from  an  agar 
culture  meanwhile  renewed  several  times.  A  little  of  the  growth  was  diluted  in 
sterile  beef  infusion  and  \  cubic  centimeter  injected  subcutaneously.  The  rabbit 
died  on  the  fourth  day,  with  extensive  lesions  of  the  subcutis  of  abdomen  and  thigh, 
partly  yellowish,  pasty  suppuration,  partly  ecchymotic.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was 
a  f Vec ted  in  the  same  way ,  the  lesions  oeing  exudative,  parti  y  hemorrhagic.  The  sams 
organisms  injected  were  foimd  in  the  exudate  and  internal  organs  on  cover-glaas 
preparations  and  by  cultivation. 

Pig.  No.  2,  small  red  male.  Hair  almost  entirely  shetl:  very  much  emaciated; 
died  yesterday.  Lymphatic  glands  of  inguinal  region  enlarged,  pale  red.  Changes 
similar  to  those  in  !No.  1,  but  much  less  marked.  Lungs  normal,  excepting  the  very 
tip  of  one  lobe.  Spleen  moderately  enlarged  but  considerably  congested.  Kidneys 
normal.  On  opening  abdomen,  the  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  was  manifest 
from  the  serous  surface  of  the  coils,  between  which  in  the  meso-colon  there  was 
a  gelatinous  exudate:  the  meso-colic  glands  jis  large  as  small  beans.  The  caecuni 
wz^is  glued  fast  to  the  adjacent  kidney  and  a  clot  as  large  as  a  marble  adherent  to 
the  former  in  another  place.  When  opened,  four  deep  ulcers  were  found  in  tl?e 
cax"um.  When  the  superficial  slough  was  scraped  away  the  tissue  beneath  waa 
found  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  mucosa  of  entire  colon  was  besot  with  super- 
ficial sloughs,  chiefly  on  the  ridges,  and  small  round  ulcers  more  sparingly  dissemi- 
nated. 

Portions  of  the  diseased  mucosa  were  cut  out  and  preserved  in  the  cold  in  sterile, 
plugged  test  tubes.    November  20,  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  by  placing  a  portion  of  an 
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nicer  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh.  This  rabbit  lived  until  December  7,  seventeen  days 
after  inoculation.  Over  the  pubis  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  which  seems  to 
oonsist  of  the  tliigh  muscles  greatly  enlarged  by  abscesses  between  the  bundles  of 
fibers;  content**  of  abicicesses  cheesy.  Over  the  aMouien  thickening  of  subcutis, 
with  sero-gelatinous  exudate  on  jxiriphery  of  thickened  area.  On  epiciirdium  a 
gelatinous  de^xisit,  and  in  heart  muscle  about  six  wiiitish,  homogeneous  masses 
ifrom  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter.  Soleen  slightly  enlarged,  dark. 
No  bacteria,  to  be  seen  in  spleen  pulp,  but  the  large  pale  cells  have  their  protoplasm 
filled  with  deeply  stained  (metlnlene  blue)  jyoint^.  In  the  belief  that  the  local  effect 
of  the  inoculation  was  the  cause  of  death,  as  the  rabbit  had  Uved  so  long,  only  two 
tubes  of  agar  were  inoculated  w  ith  bits  of  the  enlarged  thigh  muscle.  These  re- 
mainetl  sterile. 

On  December  1  anotlier  ulcer  was  inoculated  by  tearing  it  up  in  sterile  water  and 
injecting  ^  cubic  centimeter  of  the  suspension  of  ulcerated  tissue.  This  had  been 
kept  in  the  refrigerator  or  the  outside  air  since  it  was  collected.  It  was,  however, 
considerably  decomijosed.  Tlie  rabbit  died  December  1 1.  There  was  in  this  case  also 
extensive  pasty  tliickening  of  ihe  subcutis  over  the  thigh  and  alxiomen  about  one- 
qprterinch  tliick.  No  i^eritonitis.  Smecueidarged,  dark,  softened.  Lungs  pale; 
blood  dark,  coagulated  very  imperfectly.  In  tbe  ciecum  for  about  3  mches  from 
thebhnd  end  are  about  eight  ulcei-s.  The  surface  of  the  ulcers  is  hemorrhagic,  the 
base  made  up  of  thickene*!  pale-red  tissue.  The  genesis  of  these  ulcers  was  explained 
in  8ut«e<juent  oases  as  a  caseous  (bappurative)  condition  of  the  follicles  in  the  walls 
of  the  intesirne,  which  broke  through  the  membrane  and  caused  hemorrhage  on  the 
mucous  surface.  Thev  mav  ha\'e  been  due  to  emboli  from  the  inllamed  subcutis, 
»  which  was  very  likely  the  cause  of  the  abscesses  in  the  heart  muscle  of  the  preced- 
ing case. 

CoTer-glass  preparations  from  the  spleen,  liver,  blood,  and  sulx^utaneou^  infiltra- 
tions revealed  no  bacteria,  but  a  considerable  numl>er  of  leucoeyles  with  elongated 
or  divided  nucleiLs,  in  the  protophisju  of  which  were  numerous  punctiform  lixlies 
deeply  stained  (methylene  blue;.  Agar  tubes  were  inoculate<l  t'^om  Hver,  spleen, 
and  blood.  All  but  one  renuiined  sterile.  Tliis  contained  a  motile  bacillus  very 
much  like  the  hog  cliolera  germ,  but  it  grew  more  vigorously  on  agar  and  liquefied 
Klatine,  besides  having  no  etfect  on  mice  and  rabbits.  The  swine  plague  germ  was 
iberefore  not  obtained  in  cultures  from  these  rabbits. 

At  the  same  time  (November  8)  a  shoat  (No.  8)  was  killed  for  examination  which 
wag  reported  to  have  been  sick  for  some  time.  On  the  back  of  the  neck  there  was 
an  area-3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  from  which  the  skin  had  sloughed  away,  and  in 
which  the  niuscular  tissue  was  exposed  to  view.  This  may  have  accounted,  per- 
bape.  for  the  illness,  since  nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  animal  excepting 
collapse  of  the  left  ventral  lobe  of  the  lungs  in  which  broncho-pneumonia  was  not 
yet  apparent.     The  intestines  were  normal. 

Farm  B, — The  disease  had  appeared  about  the  middle  of  October  in 
a  herd  of  63  shoats  and  12  old  hogs.  By  the  end  of  the  year  63  shoats 
and  5  old  hogs  were  dead,  and  the  disease  practically  extinct.  When 
the  disease  broke  out  the  shoats  occupied  a  40-acre  com  field,  and 
were  also  fed  with  skimmed  milk  and  slops  from  the  house.  The  old 
hogs  were  penned,  receiving  all  the  corn  thty  could  eat.  The  exam- 
ination included  the  following  cases: 

November  14,  No.  4,  small  pig,  probably  died  yesterday  noon.  Temperature  of 
the  air  below  freezing.  Emaciated.  The  disease  seems  limited  to  the  lungs  and 
digestive  tract.  The  former  have  the  ventral  lobes  airless,  of  a  red  flesh  color.  In 
the  other  lobes  are  a  number  of  scattered  foci  of  collapse  and  beginning  pneumonia. 
The  large  intestines  are  extensively  ulcerated,  there  being  at  least  3  ulcers  to  1 
square  inch  of  mucosa.  In  some  places  the  necrosis  is  in  the  form  of  bands  parallel 
to  the  ridges  or  folds  of  the  membrane.  The  lowest  foot  of  the  mucosa  in  the 
ileom  is  completely  converted  into  a  slough. 

From  the  spleen,  which  is  small  and  pale,  two  bits  were  placed  in  agar  tubes, 
though  no  bacteria  were  seen  on  one  cover-glass  of  spleen  pulp.  One  tube  re- 
mained permanently  free  from  growth  ;  the  other  developed  a  dense  whitish,  glis- 
tening growth,  extending  upward  from  the  spleen  tissue  on  the  surface  of  the  agar. 
In  bouillon  peptone  it  grew  slightly  more  turbid  than  the  hog  cholera  ^erm,  but 
had  the  same  form  and  was  motile.  On  gelatine  it  grew  without  producing  UqUe- 
factdon.  From  the  liquid  culture  two  mice  and  a  rabbit  were  inoculated  Novemoer 
28.  One  of  the  mice  was  found  dead  on  the  fifth  day.  In  each  lung  dark  red  foci 
of  hepatization.  Intestines  in  part  blackish,  also  stomach  near  pylorus,  evidently 
due  u>  tany  contents,  which  may  have  been  due  to  hemorrhage,  although  it  waa 
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impossible  to  decide  this  point,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  »Mi<iiriAl,  in  the  small 
spleen  a  few  bacteria  were  seen,  but  no  cultures  were  made  therefrom  in  the  expec- 
tation of  getting  better  results  from  the  other  mouse  and  the  rabbit.  But  both  of 
these  remained  well,  so  no  importance  was  attached  to  it.  The  mouse  killed  with 
chloroform  one  month  after  inoculation  showed  no  lesions  of  any  Und. 

On  December  1,  two  mice  and  a  rabbit  were  inocidated  from  an  ulcer  of  the  same 
pig  kept  in  a  sterile  test  tube  in  the  refrigerator.  None  of  these  <tnim«Llg  showed 
signs  of  illness  thereafter. 

No.  6,  a  small  pi^,  said  to  have  died  for^-eight  hours  ago.  On  examination  no 
lesions  were  found  m  lungs  or  intestines.  Two  tubes  of  agar  into  which  bits  of  the 
small,  pale  spleen  were  put  remained  sterile. 

No.  D,  of  the  same  size  as  the  two  preceding,  said  to  have  died  about  f ortj-eight 
hours  ago.  The  ulceration  in  the  lar^e  intestmes  was  as  extensive  as  in  No.  4.  Of 
the  lungs  one  ventral  lobe  was  hepatized.  From  the  spleen,  which  was  considera- 
bly enlu-ged  and  congested  but  rather  firm,  two  agar  cultures  were  made.  These 
remained  sterile,  although  cover-^lass  preparations  had  shown  the  presence  of  strep- 
tococci. Six  days  later  a  rabbit  moculated  from  an  ulcer,  meanwhile  kept  in  me 
cold,  remained  welL 

The  results  of  inoculations  and  cultures  from  these  three  cases  were  thus  entirely 
negative. 

iarm  C. — The  disease  appeared  about  November  1  in  a  herd  of  14 
shoats  and  2  old  hogs.  The  shoats,  weighing  from  125  to  175  pounds 
each,  were  all  dead  before  November  20.  They  had  been  kept  in 
pens  with  a  small  yard  to  run  in,  and  were  being  fed  on  all  the  new 
com  and  water  they  could  consume,  together  with  skimmed  milk 
and  slops  from  the  nouse.  From  this  herd  the  following  animals 
were  examined : 


November  14,  No.  7|  black  shoat,  weighing  about  125  pounds,  just  dead,  the  _ 
cera  still  quite  warm.  The  animal  is  in  very  good  condition,  altnough  the  owner 
claimed  that  it  had  lost  at  least  50  pounds  during  its  illness.  The  lungs  are  perfect 
excepting  the  tip  of  one  ventral  lobe,  where  a  portion  as  large  as  a  small  marble  is 
solid.  Superficial  inguinal  glands  very  large  and  with  cortex  nemorrhagic.  Glands 
of  lesser  omentum  in  the  same  condition.  The  lower  coils  of  the  ileum  show  under 
the  serosa  punctiform  extravasations ;  the  walls  are  thickened  and  the  mucosa  itself 
is  conceal^  by  patches  of  soft  yellowish-white  exudate  about  one-tenth  inch  thick. 
It  is  easily  peeled  off  and  exposes  a  deeply  reddened  membrane.  The  large  intes- 
tine, beginning  with  caecum,  is  extensively  ulcerated,  the  ulcers  being  in  general 
shallow  and  extended.  From  the  spleen,  which  was  very  large  and  gorg^ed  with 
blood,  two  bits  of  tissue  were  placed  in  agar  tubes.  These  remained  sterile.  No 
bacteria  could  be  detected  in  spleen  tissue  with  the  microscope. 

From  one  of  the  ulcers  a  raobit  was  inoculated  November  20  by  placing  a  small 
bit  of  the  ulcerated  tissue  under  the  skin  and  drawing  the  incision  together  with  a 
single  stitch.  The  animal  died  in  six  davs..  The  subcutis  of  the  inoculated  thif^h 
was  considerably  infiltrated,  on  the  abdomen  only  slightly  so.  On  the  opposite 
thigh  near  the  pubis  a  smaU  patch  of  hemorrhagic  points  on  the  muscular  tissue. 
No  peritonitis.  Spleen  congested,  but  barely  augmented  in  size.  In  spleen  and 
blood  no  bacteria  could  be  detected;  the  leucocytes  there  contained  the  stained  par- 
ticles, as  before  described.  Two  agar  and  two  bouillon  peptone  tubes  were  inocu- 
lated from  the  blood  and  spleen  pulp.    All  four  tubes  remamed  sterile. 

No.  8,  animal  about  the  size  of  No.  7,  died  last  night.  Superficial  inguinal 
glands  with  cortex  reddened,  and  occasional  hemorrhagic  points  in  medulla,  which 
has  a  decided  greenish-yellow  tinge. 

All  but  a  narrow  portion  along  the  dorsal  region  of  each  lung  solid,  twice  as  large 
as  in  the  collapsed  condition.  rTo  pleuritis.  The  entire  hepatized  tissue  contains 
whitish,  cheesy  masses,  from  1  to  4  millimeters  (one  twenty-fifth  to  four  twenty- 
fifths  of  an  inch)  across,  which  are  consistent,  so  that  the  whole  lung  cuts  like  hver 
tissue.  The  masses  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave  but  little  reddened  lung  tissue  be- 
tween them;  odor  moderately  putrefactive.  Liver  has  a  peculiar  mahogany  color, 
indicating  stasis  of  the  bile  in  the  bile  capillaries  and  ducts.  The  acini  are  plidnly 
outlined,  bloodless.  Spleen  exceedingly  Large,  due  to  engorgement  with  blood.  In 
the  csBcum  a  large  ulcer  near  the  valve,  about  1^  inches  across,  besides  six  or  seven 
smaller  ones  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  across,  the  yelloi^Tsh  slough  slightly  pro- 
jecting. 

From  the  lung  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  November  21.  A  bit  of  lung  tissue  was 
teased  and  broken  up  in  sterile  bouillon  and  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  thighf 
The  rabbit  was  dead  on  November  24.  The  injection  had  caused  considerable  pitfty 
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thickening  of  the  subcutis  on  the  thigh.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  and  dark  colored. 
Other  lesions  absent.  Cover-glass  preparations  fail  to  show  bacteria  in  spleen,  liver, 
and  heart's  blood.  From  the  spleen  and  the  blood  each  an  agar  and  a  bouillon  pep- 
tone tube  were  inoculated.  The  two  agar  and  one  bouillon  tube  contained,  on  the 
following  day,  growths  which  proved  to  be  made  up  onlv  of  swine  plague  bacteria. 
Hie  other  bouiflon  tube  contained  also  a  short  non-motile  bacillus. 

Another  r2Ut>bit  had  been  inoculated  at  the  same  time  by  placing  a  small  bit  from 
one  of  the  ulcers  of  the  caBcum  under  the  skin  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh. 
This  animal  was  found  dead  November  27.  There  was  in  this  case  but  slight  sup- 
paiative  infiltration  of  the  subcutis  at  the  point  of  inoculation  and  a  few  petecchisB  on 
ibdominal  muscles.  Spleen  small,  dark;  uver  congested  and  in  an  advanced  state  of 
fitty  degeneration.  Cysticerci  in  omentum.  In  the  spleen,  liver,  and  blood  an  im- 
mense number  of  swine  plague  bacteria,  showing  very  clearly  the  polar  stain.  Cult- 
ures in  agar  and  in  bouillon  ^ptone  from  the  spleen  and  heart's  blood  contained 
on  tiie  fcMlowingday  only  swine  plague  bacteria.  A  tube  of  gelatine  inoculated  at 
tiie  time  failed  to  grow.  Swine  plague  bacteria  were  thus  obtained  from  both  in- 
testine and  lungs  of  No.  8. 

No.  9,  in  size  and  weight  like  the  two  preceding.  So  sick  that  it  was  thought 
best  to  kill  it.  In  this  animal  there  was  no  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines,  but 
in  the  ventral  i)ortion  of  the  left  lung  the  broncho-pneimionia,  so  advanced  in  No. 
8,  was  already  established.  The  spleen  was  moderatel v  engorged  with  blood.  Two 
ogar  cultures  from  spleen  bits  remain  sterile.  From  a  bit  of  lung  tissue  a  rabbit  was 
inoculated  into  the  thieh  subcutaneously  on  November  21.  It  was  found  dead  No- 
Tonber  25.  The  local  lesion  involves  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  thi^h 
and  abdomen.  The  muscular  tissue  underneath  is  grayish,  discolored.  The  bud- 
catis  overlying  it  is  thickened  and  softened,  partly  gelatinous,  and  infiltrated  with 
blood  in  the  groin.  The  c»cum  directly  imderlying  the  subcutaneous  inflammation 
of  the  abdomen  is  dotted  with  hemorrhages  and  about  8  inches  of  the  blind  end  has 
its  walls  very  much  thickened,  softened,  the  serous  aspect  discolored  with  blood  ez- 
trayasations,  and  the  mucosa  grayish,  softened,  the  contents  of  a  semi-gelatinous, 
otdorlees  aspect.  Slight  exudate  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  liver.  The  subcuta- 
neous and  peritoneal  exudates  contain  an  immense  number  of  cocci ;  in  the  blood 
they  are  few  in  number.  None  show  any  distinct  polajr  stain.  Agar  cultures  from 
the  pmtoneal  exudate  and  from  heart's  blood  contain,  on  the  following  day,  a 
growth  of  swine  plague  bacteria  only. 

No.  10,  small  shoat,  died  only  a  few  hours  ago.  All  of  left  lung  but  a  small  strip 
of  dorsal  regit  jn  hepatized.  The  principal  lobe  is  in  a  condition  oi  dark  red  hepati- 
ation  interspersed  with  areas  of  a  paler  color.  Over  the  ventral  lobe,  on  its  latend 
asoect,  an  exudate  nearly  one-eighth  inch  thick,  lamellar,  easily  seraph  away  as  a 
yelWish-white  pultaceous  mass.  The  lung  tissue  beneath  it  in  a  state  of  advanced 
oeUolar  infiltration  rbroncho-pneimionia).  The  ventral  lobe  of  the  right  limg  is 
likewise  involved  in  oroncho-pneimionia.  In  the  caecum  near  the  valve  a  slightly 
depressed,  ragged,  gnawed  ulcer  about  1  inch  across.  The  mucosa  of  the  entire  valve 
is  also  ulcerated.  No  lesions  lower  down.  From  the  slightly  congested  but  not 
eolarsed  ^leen  two  agar  cultures  were  made.    These  remained  sterfle. 

On  November  21  a  rabbit  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  one-fourth  cubic 
centimeter  of  an  emulsion  of  the  lung  tissue  in  sterile  beef  infusion.  This  rabbit  re- 
mained alive  and  apparently  well.  December  17,  nearly  a  month  later,  it  was  killed 
with  chloroform.  A  large  ulcer  had  formed  on  abdomen,  exposing  the  thickened 
Ribcatifl  firmly  attached  to  subjacent  muscular  tissue.  No  peritonitis.  Spleen  small 
and  pale,  liver  dark.  Stomach  well  filled  with  food.  In  the  walls  of  the  csdcum  near 
the  blind  end  about  a  dozen  whitish  patches,  the  largest  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
fflch  across,  the  smallest  barely  visible.  Tliese  patches  correspond  to  soft  white 
masses,  probably  lymph  follicles  undergoing  suppuration.  In  the  left  lung  a  small 
uea  of  hepatized  tissue.  The  process  in  this  case  had  been  localized  in  the  subcutis, 
and  the  condition  in  the  caecum  may  have  been  due  to  embolism. 

On  December  1  a  second  rabbit  was  inoculated  in  the  same  wa^  from  the  same 
material,  kept  meanwhile  in  the  refrigerator.    The  result  was  entirely  negative. 

The  vmdenoe  of  pure  cultures  of  the  swine  plague  bacteria  obtained  from  pigs 
Nob.  8  and  9  by  inoculation  into  rabbits  was  tested  about  a  month  later  on  rabbits 
by  suspending^  a  loop  full  of  the  gelatinous  growth  from  the  condensation  water  of 

r'  cultoreB  in  about  1  cubic  centimeter  of  sterile  water,  and  injecting  one-eighth  of 
amount  subcutaneously.  Rabbit  inoculated  from  culture  from  pig  No.  8,  Jan- 
inrjr  2,  dead  next  morning — in  less  than  twenty  hours.  Slight  infiltration  of  the  sub- 
cntis  of  inoculated  thigh  with  ecchymosee  and  discoloration  of  the  subjacent 
onucle.  Lymph  gland  of  m>ia  hemorrhagic.  In  the  internal  organs  no  chcmgeB, 
tt>  peritonitas.  Spleen  dark,  slightly  enlarged.  In  spleen  and  liver  an  inHinwiwi 
ttnber  of  polarHnaiiMd  swino  plagiM  baomiat 
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Rabbit  inoculated  from  culture  from  pig  No.  9,  January  8,  died  within  f orty-eig^t 
hours.  The  lesion  at  t}ie  place  of  inoculation  somewhat  more  pronounced  and  ex- 
tending to  abdomen.  In  the  latter  cavity  the  caecimi  and  portion  of  colon  densely 
sprinkled  with  subserous  punctiform  extravasations,  portions  of  rectum  and  duo- 
oenum  reddened.  A  grayish  viscid  exudate  between  the  caecum  and  colon,  on 
liver  and  spleen.  The  exudate  consists  chiefly  of  swine  plague  bacteria,  which  are 
also  present  in  the  spleen  and  blood. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  cultivation  and  inoculation 
experiments: 


. 

o 

Date  of 

a  . 
—  o 

autop^. 

&5^ 

OQ 

Nov.  13 

1 

2 

8 

Nov.  14 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Spleen  cultures  on  agar 
made  within  twenty- 
four  hoiun. 


Sterile. 
do 


Putrefactive 
one  tube. 

Sterile 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


germ  m 


Rabbit  inoculated   wit]i 
ulcer. 


December  1,  no  result  .^. 

November  20,  no  resulwl 

December  1,  doubtful. 


One  rabbit,  two  mice,  no 
result. 


November  20,  no  result . , 
November  20, -doubtful . . 
November  21,  swine  plague 


Rabbit    inoculated 
lung  tissue. 


with 


December  1,  swine  pla^rue. 


November  21,  swine  plague 

Do. 
November  21,  no  result. 
December  1,  no  result. 


From  the  notes  and  the  tabulated  results  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
ease under  examination  is  not  hog  cholera.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  absence  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  from  the  spleen  in  all  cases  ex- 
amined. In  true  hog  cholera  these  bacilli  are  rarely  missed  when 
bits  of  spleen  tissue  are  taken  for  culture,  and  in  many  cases  a  prick 
of  the  platinum  wire  into  the  spleen  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  copious 
growth.  In  the  second  place,  inoculation  of  rabbits  with  material 
from  intestinal  ulcers  is  also  quite  invariably  successful  in  true  hog 
cholera  in  isolating  the  bacilh.  Lastly,  inoculations  of  rabbits  from 
diseased  lung  tissue  in  hog  cholera  are  successful  in  most  cases.  We 
have  in  the  investigation  before  us  therefore  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  hog  cholera  germs  were  present  in  the  diseased  animals. 
It  might  be  objected  that  some  of  the  inoculations  were  made  so  lon^ 
after  the  material  had  been  collected  that  the  specific  germs  diea 
meanwhile  or  were  destroyed  by  the  multiplication  of  putrefactive 
organisms.  But  this  objection  may  be  answered  by  the  fact  that 
hog  cholera  bacilli  are  very  hardy,  and  could  not  have  been  destroyed 
in  tne  time  elapsing  between  post-rnoiiem  examination  and  inoculation 
into  animals,  which  was  either  seven  or  sixteen  days,  as  indicated  in 
the  table.  During  this  period  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  ma- 
terial in  the  cold  and  in  a  condition  favorable  to  drying  (sterile  test 
tubes  plugged  with  cotton  wool).  Drying  fails  to  destroy  hog  chol- 
era bacilli,  especially  when  surrounded  by  or  imbedded  in  other 
material,  within  one  month  at  the  shortest.  When  these  facts  are 
taken  into  consideration,  the  disease  can  n«t  be  pronounced  hog 
cholera,  although  strikingly  resembling  it  in  most  of  the  animals 
examined.  There  is  but  one  alternative  to  be  considered.  The  germ 
X)roducing  the  disease  in  tlie  intestinal  tract  may  not  be  accevssible  by 
the  methods  wliicli  were  used,  i,  e.,  it  may  not  be  capable  of  infect- 
ing: rabbits  and  mice  and  destroying  them.  It  may  be  limited  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tract  so  tliat  it  can  not  be  ol)tained 
in  cultures  made  fi-om  internal  organs,  such  as  the  spleen.  This 
theory  seemed  at  liist  a  probable  one  when  a  few  of  the  inoculated 
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mbbits  died  with  what  appeared  to  be  metastatic  abscesses  in  the 
walls  of  the  caBCum,  in  one  case  in  the  heart  muscle,  although  all 
the  cultures  from  these  animals  remained  sterile.  It  seemed  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  microbe  in  these  cases  multiplied  in  the 
abscesses  only.  When,  however^  the  same  disease  in  rabbits  was 
caused  by  inoculating  them  smbcutaneously  with  the  contents  of  the 
caecum  of  healthy  swine,  this  theory  was  abandoned,  for  it  showed 
that  whatever  caused  the  disease  must  have  been  normally  present 
in  the  intestines,  very  probably  as  a  putrefactive  organism. 

From  a  few  cases,  however  (lung  Nos.  1,  8,  9;  intestme  No.  8),  swine 
plague  bacteria  were  obtained,  and  without  doubt  the  disease  was 
aue  to  these  germs.  The  lung  lesions  of  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10  were  well- 
uigh  sufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  swine  plague,  but  the  existence 
of  intestinal  lesions  (ulcers  in  No.  2,  7)  without  any  appreciable  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  had  not  yet  been  encountered  in  Eastern  outbreaks 
of  swine  plaffue,  where  extensive  pneumonic  and  less  frequently  pleu- 
ritic lesions  nave  thus  far  proved  the  only  reliable  diagnostic  sign. 
The  swine  plague  theory  will  likewise  interpret  the  negative  results 
of  many  inoculations.  Swine  plague  bacteria  are  easily  destroyed  by 
dnrine,  in  ordinary  water,  and  in  putrefactive  media.  Some  of  the 
aiimals  fswine  Nos.  4,  6,  and  6)  had  been  dead  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eignt  hours,  and  meanwhile  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  32° 
F.  Unaer  such  circumstances  any  swine  plague  oacteria  present  in 
the  digestive  tract  may  have  perished  even  before  the  autopsies  were 
made. 

Taking  these  examinations,  together  with  previous  work  on  swine 
plague  in  the  East,  into  consideration,  we  must  pronounce  the  dis- 
ease not  hog  cholera  but  swine  plague,  basing  this  inference  on  the 
absence  of  hog  cholera  and  the  presence  of  swine  plague  germs. 
The  negative  results  from  the  cases  examined  on  Fann  B  are  ex- 
phdned  by  the  perishable  nature 'of  the  swine  plague  germ,  especially 
in  the  putrefying  contents  of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  following  very 
interesting  case  certainly  favors  the  theory  that  swine  plague  alone 
was  decimating  the  hogs  in  that  locality: 

A  gentleman  near  Mason  City,  Iowa,  nad  lost  during  the  fall  about 
46  swine,  valued  at  SBOO.  Tiie  last  ones  succumbed  about  six  weeks 
ago.  Several  opened  by  him  had  the  lungs  badly  diseased.  The  in- 
twtines  were  not  examined.  One  of  the  animals  had  survived  the 
disease  and  was  now  (November  14)  to  all  appearaiic(^s  recovered  and 
in  very  good  condition.  The  owner,  however,  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  animal,  as  he  believed  the  lungs  diseased.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  abdominal  organs  were  found  healthy  but  the  lun^s 
extensively  diseased.  The  left  lung  was  firmly  adlierent  by  short* 
bands  of  connective  tissue  fibers  to  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  so  that 
it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  remove  it  without  considerable  lacera- 
tion. It  was  shrunken  to  a  small  mass,  and  in  its  substance  were  six 
or  seven  cavities  as  large  as  marbles  filled  with  a  soft,  pultaceous  mat- 
ter. The  walls  of  these  cavities  were  at  least  one-eighth  inch  thick, 
made  up  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  and  stained  uniformly  on  tlie  inside 
a  dark  bluish  red.  The  right  lung  was  adherent  in  several  places  to 
the  ribs,  but  contained  no  abscesses. 

This  case  is  chiefly  of  value  in  showing  that  the  disease  was  limil  6d 
to  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  infection,  introduced  most  likely  throup:h 
the  air  passages  into  different  regions  of  the  lungs,  caused  at  Iho 
places  of  deposit  pneumonia,  resulting  in  direct  necrosis  or  in  cell 
infiltration  (catarrhal  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia)  and  subse- 
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queut  caseation.  The  pleura  were  at  the  same  time  involved  by  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  process.  The  animal  had  recovered  from  the 
attack,  so  far  as  recovery  was  possible,  with  a  lung  riddled  with  cavi- 
ties and  firmly  bound  to  the  chest  wall.  It  would  have  been  very 
desirable  to  determine  by  inoculation  into  rabbits  whether  the  cheesy 
contents  of  the  lung  cavities  still  contained  the  living  germ,  but  this 
was  impracticable  at  the  time. 

Some  additional  statistics  on  the  spread  and  severity  of  the  same 
epizootic  around  Mason  City  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  M, 
van  Aukon.  On  December  1,  the  first  farm  north  of  the  one  desig- 
nated as  Farm  C  in  the  preceding  pages  was  overtaken  by  the  disease. 
Of  14  old  hogs  and  C2  shoats,  weighing  from  150  to  220  pounds,  2 
old  ones  and  24  shoats  succumbed  up  to  the  second  week  in  January. 
The  animals  when  overtaken  bv  the  plague  were  kept  in  a  yard  of 
about  1  acre  and  fattened  on  soit  corn.  A  farm  nortn  of  the  latter 
war:  subsequently  infected.  After  5  or  6  had  died  the  rest  were 
shipped.  One  of  the  dead  animals  was  examined  by  the  owner,  and 
the  lungs  said  to  have  been  very  badly  diseased.  Other  herds  in  the 
same  vicinity  were  swept  away  at  nearly  the  same  time. 

Most  of  these  farms  were  visited  by  the  plague  for  the  first  time 
last  fall.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  through  hogs 
taken  from  the  stock-yards  in  January,  1888.  The  disease  seems  to  be 
as  virulent  as  hog  cholera,  and  is  to  be  dreaded  as  much  as  the  latter 
disease,  considering  the  rapidity  and  certainty  with  which  it  spread 
from  one  place  to  another  and  the  high  percentage  of  mortality, 
amounting  in  many  farms  to  100  per  cent. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE    BIOLOGY  AND  PATHOGENIC  ACTIVITY 

OF  THE   SWINE  PLAGUE  GERM  FROM  IOWA. 

In  form  this  organism  does  not  differ  from  the  swine  plague 
bacteria  obtained  from  various  sources.  East  and  West,  since  1886. 
In  the  tissues  of  rabbits,  when  these  succumb  within  one  or  two  days, 
the  germs  appear  as  polar-stained  bodies.  In  other  words,  when 
stained  in  dried  films  on  cover  classes,  the  oval  germs  have  both  ex- 
tremities deeply  stained,  while  the  central  transverse  portion  or  band 
is  nearly  colorless.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  for  1886  and 
1887  for  further  details  concerning  the  form  of  this  germ.  In  those 
rabbits  which  do  not  die  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  wnich  the  disease 
develops  into  a  peritonitis  (when  inoculation  is  practiced  on  the 
thigh),  the  germs,  although  exceedingly  abundant  m  the  peritoneal 
exudate,  do  not  all  show  this  polar  stain.  They  resemble  solid  micro- 
cocci more  nearly.  Their  identity  with  the  polar-stained  forms  is 
easily  settled  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  into  fresh  animals. 

In  cultures  the  germ  is  non-motile.  It  grows  especially  well  in 
beef  peptone  agar  at  37°  C.  In  bouillon,  with  or  without  peptone, 
it  i^rows  very  feebly,  barely  clouding  the  liquid.  On  the  surface  of 
boiled  potatoes  no  growth  takes  place  as  a  rule,  even  when  kept  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  of  37*^  C.  Only  once  was  a  faint  development 
observed  with  the  naked  eye.  The  groAvth  was  smooth,  pure  white, 
or  faintly  cream  color.  In  order  to  detect  its  presence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  catch  the  reflection  of  the  light  at  a  certain  angle.  This  posi- 
tive result  among  so  many  negative  ones  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  the  chemical  reaction  of  the  potato  used.  Growth  in  gelatine  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room  toot  place  in  some  instances,  in  others 
it  f  ailedy  so  that  it  could  not  be  d!epended  upon  and  aga/r  was  uaed 
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almost  exclusively.  Its  resistance  to  drying  was  tested  with  the  aid 
of  methods  detailed  in  former  reports.  Cover  glasses  sterilized  by 
heat  and  placed  nnder  a  sterilized,  inverted,  and  plugged  funnel  re- 
ceived a  little  of  the  growth  on  agar  or  bouillon  peptone.  A  few 
hours  suffice  to  dry  them  out  thoroughly.  Twice  a  aay  cover  glasses 
were  dropped  into  culture  tubes  containing  bouillon  to  note  any  mul- 
tiplication that  might  take  place.  The  dried  germs  from  agar  cult- 
ures were  capable  of  multiplying  in  the  bouillon  up  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day.  Bouillon  into  which  cover-glasses  were  placed  after 
that  time  remained  uniformly  clear.  When  dried  bouillon  cultures 
were  tested  in  the  same  way  the  germs  were  found  to  be  dead  after 
thity-six  hours.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  germs  massed  together, 
as  in  agar  cultures,  can  withstand  destruction  by  drying  longer  than 
those  desseminated  in  liauids.  While  the  former  lived  in  the  dried 
state  about  six  days,  the  latter  lived  only  one  and  a  half  days.  The 
same  curious  fact  nas  been  determined  with  reference  to  hog  cholera 
bacillL  Thus  in  a  recent  laboratory  experiment  hog  cholera  bacilli 
from  bouillon  peptone  cultures  lived  thirty-six  days  in  a  dried  con- 
dition ;  those  irom  agar  cultures  twenty  days  longer. 

Pathogenic  properties. — As  in  biological  characters  so  in  pathoge- 
nic power,  the  Iowa  germ  seems  to  agree  with  the  swine  plague  bac- 
teria of  former  investigations,  .  Its  effect  upon  rabbits  has  been  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  pages.  Briefly  it  may  be  said  to  produce  in 
them  suppuration  and  nemorrhagic  lesions  in  the  subcutis  and  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  More  rarely  it  produces  a  true  septicaemia,  which 
must  be  regarded  simply  as  a  neigntened  effect. 

Their  pathogenic  enect  on  pigs  was  tried  in  various  ways  by  hypo- 
dermic, mtra-tnoracic,  and  intra-abdominal  injection  of  pure  cult- 
ures. 

December  1,  one  pig,  about  five  and  one-half  months  old  (No.  88),  received  sub- 

cutaneously  into  each  thigh  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  bouillon  peptone  culture  de- 
rived originally  from  Iowa  pig  No.  8.    No  result. 

At  the  same  time  No.  86,  of  the  same  age,  was  inoculated  into  the  lungs ;  9  cubic 
pentimeters  of  a  culture  from  the  same  source  was  injected  through  the  chest  wall 
into  the  right  lung  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  having  a  needle  about  3  inches  long. 
Hie  skin  at  the  place  of  injection  was  flist  disinfect^  with  t\j  per  cent,  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride. 

The  pig  was  found  dead  next  morning.  At  the  autopsy  the  superficial  inguinal 
riands  were  found  with  reddened  cortex,  the  spleen  large  and  gorged  with  olood. 
One  or  two  ounces  of  slightly  cloudy  serum  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  a  few  threads 
jrf  fibrin  stretched  over  the  ventral  surface  of  intestines.  The  meso-colon  attach- 
ing the  two  middle  loops  of  colon  deeply  reddened ;  the  glands  of  meso-colon  and 
cscum  also  deeplv  congested  throughout  the  parenchyma.  The  mucosa  of  the 
colon  slightly  readened ;  the  large  patch  of  follicles  near  the  valve  considerably 
reddeneo.     Gastric  glands  with  cortex  and  more  or  less  of  parenchyma  reddened. 

In  right  pleural  sac  2  to  3  ounces  of  blood-stained  serum;  none  in  left  side.  The 
entire  pleiuul  lining  of  the  right  side  reddened  and  covered  by  a  very  delicate  net- 
work of  exudate,  which  is  easily  scraped  together  into  a  soft,  pulpy,  yellowish  mass. 
Both  lungs  collapsed,  but  considerably  congested. 

In  the  pleural  exudate  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  right  lung  are  large  num- 
bers of  polar-stained  bacteria.  In  the  spleen  an  immense  number  of  the  same  or- 
ganisms are  present.  In  cultures  obtained  from  this  organ  they  are  identical  with 
those  injected  on  the  preceding  day. 

This  experiment  shows  the  different  effect  of  inoculation,  under  the 
skin  and  into  the  thorax,  of  the  same  quantity  of  culture-liquid. 
While  there  was  no  effect  from  the  former,  the  latter  caused  an 
acute  septicaemia  fatal  in  less  than  twenty-f onr  hours. 

A  second  experiment  was  tried  in  order  to  obtain^  if  possible,  the 
limg  disease  as  found  in  spontaneous  cases. 
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December  6,  two  pigs  (Nos.  43,  47)  were  inoculated  into  the  thorax 
as  already  described,  No.  43  receiving  1^  cubic  centimeters  of  a 
bouillon-peptone  culture  originally  derived  from  Iowa  pig  No.  1,  and 
No.  47,  3  cubic  centimeters  of  the  same  culture  liquid. 

No.  47,  inoculated  at  8  a.  in.  Temperature  on  the  following  day,  4.30  p.  m.,  105"  F. 
Ate  nothing  during  the  day.  Respirations  labored,  abdominal.  December  0,  tem- 
perature, 104^"  F. ;  scarcely  able  to  stand ;  respirations  accompanied  by  a  groan. 
December  11,  temperature,  lO0f :  very  weak  ana  failing  until  killed  December  11. 
At  tiie  autopsy  the  spleen  was  found  small,  pale.  Abdominal  organs  and  lymph 
glands  in  general  normal. 

The  right  pleural  sac  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood-stained  serum.  The 
pleura  of  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  chest  wall  of  the  side  highly  inflamed, 
thickened,  amd  covered  by  a  thick,  loose,  and  spongy  exudate,  easily  scraped  awar. 
The  ventral  lobe  of  the  right  limg  is  soUd,  the  hepatization  dark  red  ventrally ,  with 
5  or  6  lobules  necrosed  and  of  a  pale-yellowish  color.  Dorsally  in  the  same  lobe  the 
necrosis  is  more  extensive  and  very  Ukely  represents  the  region  where  the  needle  en- 
tered the  lung  tissue.  On  epicardium  a  thick,  soft  deposit,  the  pericardium  mudi 
thickened.  The  left  lung  normal,  but  adherent  in  several  places.  Of  six  cultures 
on  c^ar  made  from  the  pleural  and  the  epicardiat  exudate  all  but  one  are  pure 
cultures  of  a  germ  idemical  with  the  iniected  swine  plague  bacteria.  Of  three 
cultures  from  tne  spleen  one  remained  sterile,  the  remainmgtwo  contain  only  swine 
plague  bacteria. 

If  this  animal  had  been  permitted  to  live  longer  the  lesions  would 
without  doubt  have  been  more  extensive  in  the  mng  tissue  itself.  As 
it  was,  they  are  sufficiently  severe  and  characteristic  to  prove  the 
pathogenic  power  of  the  bacteria  injected. 

No.  48,  which  received  but  1\  cubic  centimeters  (about  one-third  dram)  of  the 
same  culture,  showed  signs  of  disease  immediately  by  remaining  quiet,  refusing 
food,  and  breathing  laboriously.  Five  days  later,  temperature  stm  above  norm^ 
(105|)  From  this  time  on  it  became  somewhat  better;  its  appetite  returned  in  two 
weeks.  It  did  not  fully  recover,  however.  One  month  after  the  inoculation  it  was 
generally  imthrif  ty  with  staring  coat  and  enlarged  abdomen.  It  was  killed  January 
2S,  The  abdominal  organs  w^ere  normal.  In  the  thorax  both  lungs  were  found 
everywhere  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and  diaphragm  by  a  continuous  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue  not  yet  very  firm.  The  lungs  themselves  were  not  diseased.  The  peri- 
cardium, however,  was  very  much  thickened,  and  when  slit  open  a  mass  of  white 
cheesy  pus  was  found  under  it,  entirely  encircling  the  heart  near  the  base.  About  12 
cubic  centimeters  of  this  cheesy  mass  was  removed.  The  inner  surface  of  the  thick- 
ened pericardium  was  dark,  bluish  red.  Without  doubt  the  needle,  instead  of  pene- 
trating the  lung  tissue,  had  entered  the  pericardial  sac  and  deposited  a  portion  of 
the  culture  liquid  in  it,  converting  it  into  a  veritable  abscess  cavity.  Two  agar 
tubes  inoculated  from  tliis  pus  contained  a  moderate  number  of  colonies  which 
proved  to  consist  of  swine  plague  bacteria.  They  had  thus  remained  alive  one 
month  and  a  half.  . 

In  order  to  observe  the  pathogenic  effect  that  might  be  exerted  by 
this  germ  when  depOvSited  in  the  abdominal  cavity  two  pigs  (Nos. 
138,  139)  received  5  cubic  centimeters  and  2^  cubic  centimeters,  re- 
spectively, in  this  situation.  The  material  used  was  a  bouillon-pep- 
tone culture  twenty- four  hours  old,  made  from  agar  culture  originally 
derived  from  Iowa  pig  No.  9.  The  result  was  negative  so  far  as  any 
severe  effect  was  anticipated.  No.  138,  inoculated  December  27,  re- 
mained very  quiet  for  several  days,  and  could  only  be  made  to  get  up 
with  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  tlie  temperature  was 
105°  F.     At  the  oiid  of  the  week  it  had  nearly  recovered. 

No.  ini)  sliowed  the  same  symptoms  at  first,  but  recovered  more 
rapirlly  iiud  ^yas  apparently  well  m  five  days  after  inoculation.* 

*K"r< ully  ail  {i!)fl()rriina1  in  jpction  from  rfj/ffr cultures  derived  from  pi;::  No.  8(Iowa] 
])r<>(iuc,>(l  iut«ris(^  peritonitis,  ]»ienri(is,  a  rroHjHriifi  e.nKfafe  on  the  mucosa  of  neariy 
two-rliirds  of  fiiiinll  inl(r.tines,  and  an  mtense  reddening  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large 
intx^stine. 
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KOTES  ON    TWO    OUTBREAKS    OP    SWINE    DISEASE    IN  VIRGINIA  AND 

MARYLAND. 

Tiraiuia, — On  a  farm  near  The  Plaius,  Va.,  an  infectious  disease  ap- 
pearea  among  the  swine  in  October.  There  were  on  the  farm  at  that 
time  about  sixty-five  shoats,  from  three  to  five  months  old,  weighing 
60  to  100  pounds  each.  The  disease  was  at  its  height  in  November, 
and  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Up  to  this  time  about  forty- 
three  had  succumbed.  The  pigs  were  born  on  the  place,  and  had 
been  running  in  a  large  range  roUowing  the  cattle  until  the  disease 
appeared,  when  they  were  penned.  They  died  so  rapidly  that  they 
were  all  turned  out  again. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  is  very  obscure.  The  past  history  does 
not  pve  any  clew  to  its  introduction.  During  the  great  swine  epi- 
demic three  years  ago  this  farm  was  not  sparea,  but  since  then  it  had 
been  free  until  January,  1888,  when  out  of  a  lot  of  forty  similar 
shoats  seven  died.  Some  of  this  lot  were  still  on  the  farm  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  outbreak.  That  the  January  outbreak  was 
aue  to  an  infectious  disease  seems  hardly  probable  considering  the 
small  number  that  died.  At  time  of  the  last  outbreak  the  disease 
did  not  exist  in  the  neighborhood.  No  swine  had  been  brought 
upon  the  farm  for  five  years.  There  was  no  evidence  of  infection 
from  streams,  since  the  farm  is  situated  on  a  water-shed.  The  feed 
is  likewise  grown  on  the  farm. 

Information  of  this  outbreak  was  received  more  than  a  week  after 
the  last  shoat  had  died.  Dr.  Kilborne  visited  the  farm  January  9, 
at  which  time  these  facts  were  made  known  to  him.  Two  of  the  con- 
valescents were  killed  and  the  lungs  brought  to  the  laboratory,  they 
being  the  only  visibly  diseased  organs. 

On  inquiry  the  following  general  facts  concerning  symptoms  were  obtained  :  No 

ndnea  of  skin  on  trunk  or  ea  s.  Rapid  emaciation  with  tucked-up  appearance  of 
abdomen;  frequent  prolonged  coughing  almost  to  suffocation.  Of  the  two  killed, 
one  had  been  sick  for  six  weeks,  but  was  now  partly  recovered  and  in  good  flesh. 
There  were  no  lesions  of  the  abdominal  organs,  ^e  thoracic  organs,  however, 
showed  traces  of  a  severe  inflammation.  The  pericardium  was  extensively  adherent 
to  the  heart  muscle  by  short  fibers  and  the  latter  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  newly 
fonned  fibrous  tissue.  Both  lungs  were  more  or  levss  adherent  to  ribs  and  diaphragm 
hy  strong  fibrous  bands.  The  most  conspicuous  thing  was  the  enormous  enlarge- 
nient  of  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  (tracheal,  bronchial).  They  appeared 
like  a  bunch  of  large  grapes  ot*  a  bluish-red  color.  On  section  the  cortex  appears  as 
a  red  line,  and  similar  lines  pass  through  tiie  parenchyma,  which  has  a  pale  Larda- 
ceoug  appearance.  .  The  lungs  are  about  twice  the  collapsed  size,  very  flabby,  the 
^ous  lobes  bound  together  by  short  firm  fibers. 

A  large  portion  of  the  principal  lobe  is  airless,  of  a  pale  red-color  on  section,  and 
oedemi^as.  The  bronchi  have  their  walls  thickened  (peribronchitis).  The  re- 
naainder  of  the  lung  tissue  is  in  practically  the  same  condition.  The  large  air  tubes 
have  the  mucosa  covered  with  a  layer  of  glairymucus,  the  small  vessels  injected. 

One  of  two  rabbits  which  receivetl  f  cubic  centimeter  of  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  lung  emulsion  died  in  four  days,  with  extensive  pasty  thickening  of  tlie  subcutis 
<rf  thigh,  discoloration  of  subjacent  muscles,  gelatinous  exudate  over  the  groin  and 
on  musclesof  abdomen.  In  the  latter  cavity  the  caecum  and  contiguous  portion  of 
|x>lon  are  covered  with  minute  subserous  hemorrhaci^es.  The  exu<late  is  nliti^ht.  co vrr- 
nij?in  part  the  inflamed  intestines  and  the  liver,  viscid  so  as  to  bedr.nvnout  into  tliin 
threads  when  coils  of  intestine  are  lifted  up.  Very  many  coc  us-like  LT^rniB  in  this 
exudate,  very  few  in  blood  and  spleen.  In  an  agar  culture  from  tht-  bluoii  lertile. 
In  all  respects  tlie  germ  is  identical  with  that  of  swine  plfiLrnt\  • 

A  rabbit  inoculate<l  from  the  agar  culture  of  the  first  rahl.it  irnilrrctly.  by  inject- 
fflg  ^bcutaneously  t^  cubic  centimeter  of  a  bouillon-poptonc  <nlMire  nin^i^^  from  it 
died  in  four  days  with  substantially  the  same  lesions,  exceptin;:^  that  tlie  tliigh  mus- 
dttWCTe  more  extensively  discolored. 
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The  second  rabbit  inoculated  from  the  lung  tissue  of  the  pig  died  in  eight  days. 
The  lesions  of  this  animal  were  of  the  same  character  but  less  severe.  The  hemor- 
rhages on  the  intestines  were  absent,  though  the  exudate  was  abundant.  From  the 
blood  two  CLqar  tubes  were  inoculated;  botn  developed  an  abundant  growth  of  the 
same  bacteria  (swine  plague)  obtained  from  the  first  rabbit. 

The  condition  of  the  second  pig  when  killed  was  like  that  of  the  first.  The  ab- 
dominal organs  were  normal.  The  lungs  were  free  from  adhesions.  Throughout 
all  the  lobes  of  both,  but  especially  along  the  free  short  margins  of  principal  lobes, 
are  masses  about  the  size  of  a  marble,  or  in  a  thin  layer  under  the  pleura,  of  a 
waxy,  semi-translucent  aspect,  on  section  solid.  The  remainder  of  the  lung  tissue 
oedematous. 

Two  rabbits  were  inoculated  from  lung  tissue.  Of  these,  one  died  on  the  fourth 
day.  There  were  no  lesions  to  account  for  death;  no  germs  in  the  various  cultures 
from  its  organs.    The  second  rabbit  remained  well. 

From  the  spleen  of  each  pig  three  agar  tubes  were  infected  with  bits  of  spleen  tis- 
sue. The  three  cultures  made  from  the  second  pig  remained  sterile.  Two  from  the 
first  also  remained  sterile.  In  the  third  tube  a  germ  like  swine  plague  appeared 
which  failed  to  develop  when  transferred  to  fresh  tubes. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  outbreak  was  swine  plague,  although 
the  presence  oi  swine  plague  germs  in  one  case  can  not  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  evidence.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  germs  should 
still  be  present  in  an  animal  almost  recovered  from  the  disease. 

Maryland, — The  cases  reported  below  were  very  likely  affected 
with  hog  cholera,  although  the  bacteriological  examination,  as  far 
as  it  went,  gave  negative  results.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  when  swine  roam  over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  in 
search  of  food  the  virus  is  more  widely  distributed  but  less  concen- 
trated. Less  virus  is  therefore  taken  up  by  individual  animals, 
and  although  the  disease  is  equally  fatal  in  the  end,  the  course  may 
be  somewhat  different  and  the  lesions  less  extensive.  At  the  same 
time  the  bacteria  may  elude  observation.  They  may  remain  more 
or  less  localized,  owing  to  the  reactive  power  of  the  organism,  which 
destroys  those  tnat  have  entered  the  internal  organs.  To  those  who 
would  give  up  the  search  for  hog  cholera  bacilli  after  a  few  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  find  them  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of 
the  following  three  cases: 

Swine  diseases  prevailed  more  or  less  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  during  the 
latter  weeks  of  September  and  the  early  part  of  October,  1888. 

October  17. — ^Mr.  H lost  about  twenty-two  out  of  a  herd  of  fifty-five  to  sixty 

swine  dining  the  past  four  weeks.  Of  those  now  scattered  in  a  large  field  two  ap- 
pear ill ;  one,  a  small  black  shoat,  is  killed  by  cutting  its  throat,  and  examined. 
The  superficial  inguinal  glands  are  verv  much  enlarged,  the  surface  mottled,  dark 
red ;  the  spleen  large,  but  i)ale  and  rather  firm.  The  liver  shows  signs  of  invasion 
of  the  Sclerostoma  pinguicola.  The  lymphatic  glands  at  lesser  curvature  of  stom- 
ach are  very  large ;  cortex  completely  hemorrhs^c. 

The  left  lung  normal ;  the  prmcipal  lobe  of  the  right  lung  has  in  it  a  mass  of  las- 
sue  involved  in  broncho-pneumonia,  extending  obliquely  from  the  free  border  to 
near  the  dorsal  region,  about  1  inch  thick.  The  lymphatics  along  the  dorsal  aorta 
are  Ukewise  hemorrhagic ;  the  stomach  filled  with  food  ;  small  intestines  contain  a 
number  of  attached  eminorhynchi ;  the  large  intestines  distended  with  semi-solid 
fecal  matter.  The  mucosa,  in  general,  is  normal,  but  in  the  csBCum  are  two  ulcers 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  across,  round,  slightly  elevated,  with  center  black 
and  periphery  yellow.  Beneath  the  superficial  slough  is  a  whitish,  firm,  new 
growth,  extending  to  the  muscular  coat  in  the  center  of  the  ulcer. 

The  spleen  and  the  right  lung  were  taken  to  the  laboratory.  From  the  former 
cultures  were  made  on  agar,  in  gelatine  and  beef  infusion,  "by  adding  bits  of  spleen 
tissue  as  liu^  as  peas.  In  no  tube  did  any  development  take  place.  A  rabbit  in- 
oculated^ by  tearing  up  a  pair  of  hepatized  lung  tissues  in  sterile  beef  infuwion  and 
injecting  tne  turbid  liouia  subcutaneously  remained  well. 

Several  miles  from  we  first  farm  we  came  upon  a  herd  of  young  nigs  which  were 
just  showing  signs  of  disease,  althou^^  none  had  been  lost.  One  of  them,  with  un- 
steady gait,  whioh  hid  in  the  litter  under  (^  shed  and  returned  to  it  when  driven 
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gmjf  was  killed  by  bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  The  lungs  were  without 
$aga  of  disease.  Spleen  enormously  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  grom  and  about  stomach  very  large,  but  rather  pale,  and  oedema- 
tons  on  section.  Stomach  filled  with  food.  Large  intestines  overdistended  with 
rerj  dry,  hard  feces,  somewhat  softer  near  csecum ;  in  the  latter  only  one  ulcer, 
and  this  on  the  valve -about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  across,  and  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  one  found  in  the  preceding  case. 

A  portion  of  the  spleen  of  tnis  animal  was  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  cultures 
made  as  in  the  previous  case,  with  bits  of  spleen.  All  cultures  remained  porma- 
nently  stoile. 

SeTeral  miles  from  the  latter  place  we  found  the  disease  on  a  farm  situated  on  a 
hill.  The  swine  were  allowed  to  go  a  considerable  distance  down  the  slope  to  a 
marshy  stream.  The  owner  had  lost  6  or  8  out  of  a  herd  of  20  to  25  within  six  weeks. 
A  few  were  evidently  ill,  but  none  were  killed,  as  a  dead  one  was  found.  It  had 
probably  died  during  the  night.  The  buzzards  had  consumed  nearly  all  the  intes- 
tines through  a  smaQ  holo  near  the  pubis.  Putrefaction  had  already  set  in.  Spleen 
enhr|;ed,  sfightly  congested.  In  the  small  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  which  still 
ranained,  an  ulcer  was  found  three-eighths  inch  across.  The  glands  or  lesser  omen- 
tum with  hemorrhagic  cortex.  The  stomach  contains  a  small  quantitv  of  bile- 
sUined  fluid.  Both  lungs  glued  to  chest  wall  by  coagulated  fibrin  from  blood  ex- 
travasation. Left  lung  contained  about  ten  to  fifteen  hemorrhagic  foci,  visible 
nndsr  pleura,  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  across.  The  principal  lobe  of  right  lung 
solid,  granular,  evidently  broncho-pneumonia.  The  hepatized  lobe  was  discolored 
hf  recent  and  extensive  blood  extravasation.  '  A  gelatinous  deposit  under  stemmn 
resting  on  pericardium.  The  semi-decomposed  condition  of  the  animal  prevented  a 
more  careful  examination.  Portions  of  tne  spleen  and  hepatized  lung  tissue  were 
td[en  for  examination. 

While  the  spleen  of  the  two  preceding  cases  showed  no  indications  of  bacterial 
life  on  cover-glass  preparations,  the  spleen  of  this  case  contained  a  considerable 
ndmber  of  bacteria  resembling  hog  cholera  bacilli  very  closely.    On  gelatine  they 

rw  differently  from  the  latter,  and  the  cultures  emitted  a  slightly  offensive  odor, 
liquids  they  were  activefy  motile.  They  were  putrefactive  bacteria,  without 
effect  upon  two  raJ^bits  inoculated  with  large  (quantities  of  the  cultures.  A  rabbit 
inoculated  with  the  diseased  lung  tissue  remamed  well.  The  latter,  on  closer  ex- 
amination, had  a  texture  as  granular  as  the  roe  of  fishes,  the  granules  being  inspis- 
ated  cell  masses  in  the  alveoli  and  air-tubes.  At  least  four  different  kinds  of 
bacteria  were  present  in  large  numbers. 

The  absence  of  specific  disease  germs  from  the  spleens  of  these  pigs 
is  in  harmony  with  the  results  obtained  in  other  infections  maladies 
when  animals  are  killed  in  the  early  stages  or  during  the  height  of 
the  disease.     It  is  only  in  the  last  stages  that  the  bacteria  are  able 
to  multiply  and  appear  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  internal  organs 
to  be  detected.     In  the  third  case,  death  was  very  likely  brought  on 
bv  the  pulmonary  hemorrhage  not  infrequently  found  in  hog  cholera. 
Jiie  si)ecific  bacilli  produced  at  first  the  ulcers,  and  were  either  work- 
ing their  wav  slowly  into  the  internal  organs  or  else  were  being  de- 
stroyed in  the  ulcer  itself.     The  latter  termination  would  signify 
recovery,  the  former  death.     These   ulcers  mi^ht  be  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  malignant  pustule  in  man,  in  wnich  the  virus   re- 
mains at  first  localized  but  may  spread  throughout  the  system 
after  a  time.     The  presence  of  numerous  ulcers  m  swine  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  multiple  infection,  while  in  the  three  cases  just  cited 
the  infection  was  limited  to  a  few  foci  or  but  one.     The  ulcers  would 
no  doubt  have  revealed  the  virus,  but  our  previous  experience  with 
the  spleens  of  diseased  swine  made  it  seem  unnecessary  to  study  the 
ulcer  itself.     As  regards  the  lung  disease  of  the  thira  case  nothing 
positive  can  be  said.     It  resembled  most  closely  chronic  swine  plague. 
The  ^erm  of  this  disease  was  not  present,  however,  as  shown,  by  the 
rabbit  inoculation. 
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THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  GLANDERS. 

Glanders  is  a  contagious  disease  of  importance,  both  from  an  eco- 
nomical and  sanitary  stand-point.  It  is  not  only  communicated  from 
one  horse  to  another,  but  it  is  occasionally  transmitted  to  man,  pro- 
ducing a  severe  and  generally  fatal  disease. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  and  of  legislation  to-day  demands  the 
slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  glanders.  Recovery  of  hoi-ses 
affected  with  this  disease  is  perhaps  never  complete.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  runs  a  course  of  variable  length,  the  final  result 
of  which  is  death  preceded  by  emaciation  and  general  debility.  Nor 
is  there  any  remedy  or  cure  lor  the  disease.  Granted  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery,  the  affected  animal  is  in  the  meantime  a  source 
of  continual  danger  to  other  horses  and  to  human  beings.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  end  economy  to  immediately  destroy  glaudered  horses 
when  detected,  even  were  human  life  not  endangered  by  theii*  pres- 
ence. 

But  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  It 
may  be  confounded  with  a  number  of  other  diseases,  and  when  a 
very  valuable  animal  is  involved  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  of  great 
importance.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  glanders  in  1882 
considerable  atiention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  diagnosis,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to-day  to  present  a  few  valuable  facts  in  this 
connection.  In  the  following  pages  some  space  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  causation  or  etiology  of  the  disease,  with 
special  reference  to  the  specific  bacillus  and  its  biology,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  experiments  made  both  in  our  own  laboratory  and  else- 
where to  facilitate  diagnosis. 

ETIOLOGY. 

The  communicable  nature  of  the  disease  among  horses  known  as 
glanders  and  farcy  is  now  thoroughly  establislied  by  experiments, 
which  have  revealed  its  cause  as  a  micro-organism  belonging  to  the 
group  of  bacilli.  These  experiments  date  from  the  ye»^'  1882.  The 
contagious  cliaracter  was,  however,  recognized  long  before  this  time 
and  various  experimenters  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease 
in  horses  and  other  animals  by  inoculating  with  the  nasal  discharges 
and  other  patholoL^ical  products  of  the  disease.  In  Germany  tne 
real  character  of  glanders  was  recognized  as  far  back  as  the"  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  In  France,  however,  there  was  a 
strong  oi^position  to  those  who  held  glanders  to  be  a  communicable 
disease,  wnich  opx30sition  was  not  overcome  until  about  thirty  years 
ago.  *  * 

Various  efforts  had  been  made  in  the  last  forty  years  to  discover  the 
actual  cause  of  the  disease,  either  in  the  blood  of  the  affected  animal 
or  in  the  specific  lesions  of  the  air  passages  and  the  skin.  The  alleged 
discoveries  in  most  cases  were  far  from  the  truth,  and  at  times  sen- 
sational and  absurd.  Thus  Hallier,  in  1808,  claimed  to  have  found 
the  same  organism  in  glanders  which  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
sy])hilis  in  man.  The  doctrine  that  syphilis  originated  in  glanders 
had  been  promulgated  before  this,  and  was  now  seemingly  confirmed 
by  Hallier's  fantastic  inferences.  In  1882  Roszahegvi  described  or- 
ganisms which  he  found  in  the  pustules  of  a  man  wholiad  succumbed 
to  acute  glanders.    His  description  warrants  the  belief  that  he  was 
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the  first  to  see  the  bacilli  of  glanders.  He  did  not  go  far  enough, 
however,  and  failed  to  show  any  causal  relation  between  these  organ- 
isms and  the  disease.  In  1882,  Loflfler  and  Schiitz  published  the 
first  positive  results  obtained  in  isolating  the  bacillus  of  glanders, 
whicn  have  been  confirmed  by  a  number  of  observers  subsequently. 
Meanwhile  work  had  been  goin^  on  in  France  in  the  same  direction. 
Bouchard,  Capitan,  and  Charrin  published  in  188:>  the  results  of 
CTiltivation  and  inoculation  experiments  dating  back  to  1881,  which 
they  claimed  as  decisive  in  demonstrating  the  microbe  of  the  disease. 
A  careful  perusal  of  Bouley's  note  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1883  (BtiU.  Acad,  Medecine,  1883,  p.  1239)  will,  however,  convince 
any  unbiased  reader  that  the  methods  which  they  employed  (in  one 
case  they  made  cultures  from  a  nasal  ulcer  in  bouillon,"  in  another 
from  a  spleen  tubercle  in  bouillon)  are  either  unsafe  or  insufficient 
in  bringing  about  any  positive  results  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
specific  microbe.  We  must  therefore  accord  to  Lutfler  and  Schiitz 
tne  credit  of  being  the  first  to  have  demonstrated  in  a  satisfactory 
maaner  the  presence  of  a  certain  microbe  in  glandered  horses  and  its 
capacity  of  producing  the  disease  in  healthy  horses.  A  brief  r(5sum^ 
of  their  work*  ^vill  serve  at  tlie  same  time  as  a  description  of  the  ba- 
cillus as  they  found  it  in  the  lesions  and  in  cultures,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  work  done  on  the  same  subject  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  authors  found  considerable  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the 
presence  of  glanders  bacilli  in  sections  of  nodules  in  the  spleen  and 
liver  of  glandered  horses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  niost  of  the  staining 
agents  miled  to  color  them.  Finally,  the  following  solution  was 
made,  which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  L5ffler's  stain:  30  cubic 
centimenters  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue 
was  added  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  .01  per  cent,  potassium  hydrate. 
When  sections  were  placed  in  this  deep-blue  liquid  for  aoout  6 
minutes,  transferred  to  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  dehydrated  in  alcohol  and  cleared  in  cedar  oil,  very 
delicate  bacilli  could  be  detected  now  and  then,  especially  near  the 
periphery  of  young  nodules.  As  a  rule  they  were  very  rare  ,but  no 
other  organisms  were  found. 

L6lfler  recommends  for  the  study  of  bacilli  of  glanders,  both  on 
cover-gla.ss  preparations  and  in  sections,  very  recent  nodules  from 
the  lungs  of  inoculated  guinea  pigs,  as  they  are  quite  numerous  in 
this  situation.  For  cover-glass  preparations  he  found  the  following 
solution  to  giv^e  the  best  results:  Aniline  water  gentian  violet, f  or 
fuchsin  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  .01  per  cent,  caustic  potash, 
or  i  per  cent,  liquor  ammonia,  directly  before  using.  The  cover-glass 
preparation  J  is  stained  by  floating  the  cover-glass  with  the  film  down 

•The  full  publication  of  their  experimenta  will  be  found  in  Arbeiien  a.  d.  Kaiser- 
lichen  Oeaundheitsamte.  Berlin,  1886,  I,  p.  131,  and  tlieir  preliminary  report  trans- 
lated in  volume  95  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  1886. 

f  This  stain,  used  in  t)ie  study  of  tubercle  bacilli,  is  made  by  shakinc:  up  5  rubic 
centimeters  of  aniline  oil  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  water  and  filtering.  To  the 
filtrate  is  added  11  cubic  centimeters  of  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
aniline  dye  to  be  used,  in  this  case  either  gentian  violet  or  methyl  violet  or 
fuchsin. 

}  Prepared  by  crushing  the  nodule  between  the  ends  of  forceps  and  rubbing  it  in 
a  very  thin  layer  on  the  cover-glass.  When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  seized  with  the 
forcejpa,  drawn  three  times  through  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  the  film  side 
being  held  up  or  away  from  the  flame.  Pus  from  abscesses  is  rubbed  in  a  very  thin 
film  an  cover-elasses  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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on  the  staining  fluid  for  about  five  minutes.  It  is  then  dipped  for  a 
second  into  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid  to  which  a  watery  solution  of  tro- 
paeolin  .00  *  has  been  added  until  a  wine-yellow  color  is  obt-ained,  and 
then  washed  in  distilled  water,  after  which  operation  it  may  be 
examined  or  mounted  in  balsam  for  preservation. 

From  the  nodules  and  tubercles*  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  lungs  the 
contained  pus  was  used  to  inoculate  tubes  containing  various  culture 
media,  botn  liouid  and  solid.  A  si)ecial  value  was  put  upon  those 
lesions  which  ao  not  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the  external 
air,  such  as  those  in  the  spleen  and  liver.  Within  three  days  the  sur- 
face of  those  tubes  containing  blood  serum  appeared  as  if  sprinkled 
with  minute  yellowish,  translucent  droplets.  These  droplets  were 
made  up  of  very  delicate  rods  or  bacilli,  varying  in  lengtn  between 
one-third  and  two-thirds  of  a  red  corpuscle.  Their  width  was  from 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  their  length.  They  were  either  straight 
or  slightly  bent,  with  rounded  extremities,  and  in  general  somewhat 
shorter  and  thicker  than  tubercle  bacilli.  In  liquids  they  manifested 
active  Brownian  movement,  but  true  spontaneous  movements  were 
'never  observed.  They  were  without  dx)ubt  identical  with  the  deli- 
cate rods  observed  in  sections  under  the  microscope. 

Of  the  biological  character  of  bacteria,  their  growth  or  multiplica- 
tion outside  of  the  body  on  various  substrata  is  very  important,  for 
by  this  means  of  so-called  cultivation  we  can  determine  how  far  they 
are  capable  of  growing  in  our  environment  and  thus  keep  up  the  infec- 
tion, between  what  temperature  limits  multiplication  may  xake  place, 
also  whether  anjr  resistant  spore  state  is  entered  upon  during  their 
life.  There  is  still  another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  cultiva- 
tion— one  which  mainly  concerns  us  now — the  ability  on  our  part  to 
diagnose  between  one  organism  and  another  by  characters  of  growth 
discernable  with  the  unaided  eye.  The  bacilli  of  gjlanders  have  cer- 
tain features  in  cultures  which  are  of  great  use  in  distinguishing 
them  from  other  organisms. 

They  grow  very  well  on  blood  serum  from  horses  and  sheep,  less 
abundantly  on  that  from  cattle.  On  the  third  day  after  inoculation 
of  such  media,  minute  droplets  of  a  translucent  yellowish  color  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  the  serum.  These  droplets  or  "colonies"  con- 
sist entirely  of  bacilli  which  have  descended  from  perhaps  a  single 
bacillus  originally  deposited  there.  The  material  composing  the 
droplets  is  of  a  viscia  consistency,  and  may  be  drawn  out  on  the 

f)latinum  needle  into  thin  threads.     After  eight  or  ten  days  this  yel- 
ow  translucency  is  replaced  by  a  milky  opacity. 

A  very  good  soil  for  the  multiplication  of  these  bacilli  is  the  cut 
surface  of  boiled  potatoes.  Lomer  and  Schiitz  describe  the  very 
characteristic  appearance  substantially  as  follows:  Already  on  the 
second  day  the  surface  of  the  potato  is  covered  with  a  delicate  yel- 
lowish, translucent  layer,  which  becomes  amber  colored  later  on. 
After  six  or  eight  days  a  reddish  color  appears ;  the  transparency  is 
lost  and  the  color  suggests  the  red  of  cuprous  oxide.  The  potato 
surface  bordering  the  growth  assumes  a  pale  greenish  appearance. 
This  description  applies  very  closely  to  the  potato  cultures  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau.  A  very  striking  appearance  is 
produced  when  bits  of  tissue  are  used  to  inoculate  the  potato,  since  the 
bacilli  not  being  very  numerous,  the  colonies  appear  isolated  instead 
of  being  fused  into  a  uniform  layer.     They  are  exceedingly  small  at 

*  This  is  not  essentiaL 
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the  beginning  of  the  third  day,  scaxcely  recognizable.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  the  cultures  being  kept  at  37°C.,  the  colonies 
arc  visible  as  minute  hemispherical  masses  of  a  delicate  translucent, 
pale-yellow  tint.  In  fact  the  cut  surface  of  the  potato  appears  as  if 
sprinkled  with  a  pale-yellow  serum.  Gradually  the  color  changes  as 
above  described  and  the  colonies  fuse  into  an  opaque  layer. 

The  probability  of  a  multiplication  outside  of  the  animal  organism 
of  glanders  bacilli  is  very  slight.  Experiments  have  shown  that  they 
do  not  develop  when  the  temperature  is  less  than  26°  C.  (77°F.),  and 
then  only  on  certain  substances,  such  as  boiled  potato,  blood  serum, 
agar-agar  with  peptone.  When  infusions  of  hay,  straw,  oats,  wheat, 
and  manure,  such  as  form  in  and  around  stables,  were  inoculated 
with  glanders  bacilli  no  multiplication  took  place  even  at  the  most 
favorable  temperature.  Owing  to  the  hic^h  temperature  necessary 
for  this  midtiplication  gelatine  can  not  be  employed  as  a  culture 
medium. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  rfanders  bacilli  have  no  movement  of 
their  own.  This  I  can  confirm  From  numerous  observations.  Only 
the  slight  dancing  movement  observed  among  all  bacteria  suspended 
in  liquids  could  be  detected.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  on  this  important  point.  In  Eisenberg's  Bacteriologische 
Diagnostik  they  are  characterized  as  actively  motile,  and  this  state- 
ment is  repeated  in  a  second  edition  recently  issued.  If  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  depends  on  a  difference  in  interpretation  of  the  same 
object,  it  is  hi^h  time  that  bacteriologists  define  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  motility. 
\  My  own  observations  differ  from  those  of  Loffler  and  Schutz  in 
regard  to  its  growth  in  liquids.  Thev  state  that  in  neutralized  bouil- 
lon prepared  from  muscular  tissue  or  man,  horse,  sheep,  rabbit,  beef, " 
and  fowl,  with  or  without  1  per  cent,  peptone,  it  multiplies  very 
well.  At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day  the  liquid  becomes 
clouded,  and  finally  a  viscid,  whitish  deposit  forms.  Our  obser- 
vations extend  only  to  cultures  in  slightly  alkaline  beef  infusion 
peptone.  These  have  never  shown  a  perceptible  clouding.  The 
liquid  remains  limpid,  and  one  might  say  after  a  short  inspection  of 
the  tub^  that  there  was  no  growth.  W  hen  vigorously  shaken  up, 
however,  a  yellowish- white  deposit  is  seen  rising  from  tne  bottom  as 
a  twisted  column  when  the  culture  is  one  or  more  weeks  old.  This 
very  viscid  mass  consists  of  glanders  bacilli.  It  is  probable  that  by 
varying  the  reaction  of  the  liquid  slightly,  or  the  meat  employed,  a 
fluid  medium  may  be  obtained  in  which  the  bacilli  of  glanders  as 
found  in  our  country  may  grow  like  those  studied  in  Berlin.  At  all 
events,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should  feel  very  suspicious  of 
a  bouillon  culture  of  glanders  which  became  clouded  m  two  or  three 
days  after  inoculation. 

Glanders  bacilli  change  their  form  more  or  less  in  cultures  as  the 
latter  grow  older.  This  is  without  doubt  a  degenerative  process, 
and  the  changed  bacilli  are  dead  or  nearly  so.  True  rod  forms  are 
seen  in  sections  of  tissues  and  in  very  young  cultures  only.  In  older 
cultures  they  no  longer  aj^pear  as  true  rods,  but  the  change  of  form 
b  not  easily  made  out,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  objects  under 
eiamination.  A  frequent  form  is  that  of  an  oval  and  even  a  coccus, 
in  H'hich  the  stained  area  is  limited  to  one  side  or  frequently  to  the 
two  poles,  leaving  an  intervening  clear  space,  which  Tias  been  de- 
scribed by  some  observers  as  a  spore.     It  has  no  refractive  power, 
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however,  and  can  only  be  considered  an  empty  space  in  the  interior 
of  the  bacillus.  Other  degenerative  or  involution  forms,  giving 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  cnain  of  cocci,  are  now  and  then  observeo. 
It  must  not,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli  are 
necessarily  impure  when  very  few  slender  rod  forms  are  met  with. 

PIAGNO^IS  OF  GLANDERS. 

The  foregoing  brief  description  of  glanders  bacilli  and  of  their  cult- 
ures is  of  CTcat  service  in  diagnosis.  Cultures  made  from  the  spleen 
or  liver  tubercles  of  slaughtered  horses,  exhibiting  the  characters  al- 
ready described,  would  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  animals  had 
been  affected  with  glanders.  But  veterinarians  in  most  cases  are  able 
to  make  a  diagnosis  on  post-mortem  examination  without  the  aid  of 
cultures.  The  question  to-day  is  whether  glanders  can  be  positively 
diagnosed  in  the  living  animal,  especially  wlien  the  Rross  appearances 
of  ganders  are  obscure  and  the  animal  is  a  valuable  one. 

U  cultures  of  the  specific  bacilli  could  be  obtained  directly  from 
the  living  animal  the  problem  would  be  very  simple.  Those  accessi- 
ble organs  or  parts  of  the  horse  which  may  oe  the  seat  of  disease  are 
the  nasal  passages,  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  the  skin  or  subcu- 
taiieous  tissue.  Frequentlv  only  one  of  these  parts  is  involved.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  make  cultures  from  the  nasal  ulcers  or  discharges 
because  they  contain,  besides  the  specific  bacilli,  many  other  bacteria. 
In  tubes  inoculated  from  such  material  a  single  day  would  suffice 
for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  other  bacteria  so  as  to  entirely 
crowd  out  or  bury  up  any  glanders  bacilli  that  may  have  been  pres- 
ent, as  the  former  grow  many  times  more  rapidly.  When  nodules 
ar£  present  under  the  skin  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  bacilli 
can  be  obtained  tlier^fron;  in  pure  cultures  during  the  life  of  the 
animal,  owing  to  the  dange?"  oi  contaminating  the  cultures.  When 
the  nodules  have  once  broken  down  into  ulcers  numerous  other  bac- 
teria lodge  in  them,  and  cultui'es  are  then  out  of  the  question.  It 
has  been  suggested  recently  that  the  enlarged  submaxillary  rfands 
be  removed  and  examined  lor  glanders  bacilli.  Thus  far  we  do  nofc 
know  in  what  numbers  they  are  present  in  these  enlarged  glands, 
and  it  would  require  considerabfe  preliminary  study  to  determine 
whether  cultures  are  successful  when  made  from  them.* 

The  direct  detenuinatioii  of  glanders  by  means  of  microscopic  ex- 
amination and  cultivation  is  thus  far  not  feasible. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  Why  not  isolate  the  glanders  bacilli 
from  the  impure  discharge  from  the  nose,  or  from  ulcerated  farcy 
buds,  as  we  should  do  iii  searching  for  the  comma  bacillus  in  the 
bowel  discharges  of  Asiatic  cholera?  This,  might  unquestionably 
be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  very  tedious  method,  requiring  mucn 
minor  apparatus  and  still  more  patience,  and  in  the  end  the  result 
might  be  negative.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various.  Glanders 
bacilli  do  not  grow  in  gelatine  at  the  temperature  at  which  plate 
cultures  can  be  used.  Agar  plates  might  be  used,  but  germs  grow 
upon  CKjar  very  much  alike,  and  as  glanders  bacilli  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
scarce  in  discliarg(is,  the  labor  of  examining  microscopically  a  large 
number  of  colonies  to  find  the  right  one  would  become  very  gi'eat. 
Finally,  they  grow  very  slowly,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  oeiiig 
overrun  by  the  colonies  (jf  putrefactive  germs  which  grow  v(»ry  rapidly 
in  the  thermostat. 

*See  the  end  of  this  chapter  with  reference  to  this  point. 
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GsAe&c  and  Roy  {Journal  de  MSdeciiie  Veterinaire,  Mav,  1888)  made 
cultures  on  potato  directly  from  the  nasal  discharges  of  various  ani- 
mals, and  claimed  from  the  similarity  of  the  color  of  the  growth  from 
these  different  sources  to  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli  that  this  method 
of  diagnosis  is  of  no  value.  The  au triors  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
method.  Neither  Loffler  nor  any  other  subsequent  German  observers 
have  maintained  that  cultures  made  on  potato  from  the  nasal  dis- 
charges or  any  other  product  in  contact  with  the  air  have  any  value 
whatever.  The  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  indiscriminate  cultivation  of  a  number  of  germs  on 
m  same  substratum,  and  especially  the  potato.  Only  those  disease 
pnxiucts  which  have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  air,  or  which  are 
buried  in  the  depths  of  vital  organs,  can  be  used  for  cultivation. 

The  method  wiiich  is  now  in  use  more  or  less,  and  which  was  per- 
fected by  Lc*)ffler  and  Schiitz,  consists  in  inoculating  small  animals, 
more  especially  guinea-pigs,  with  the  disease  products.  These  in  turn 
develop  the  disease,  the  nature  of  which  may  then  be  determined  by 
the  lesions  of  the  inoculated  animals,  both  internal  and  external,  or 
more  positively  demonstrated  by  cultures  from  the  various  organs. 
In  this  methoa  the  animal  body  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  culture 
flask,  and  a  very  perfect  one,  too,  for  it  not  only  permits  the  disease 
germs  to  multiply  in  the  various  organs,  but  it  also  speedily  destroys 
all  other  germs  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  leaving  the  glanders 
bacilli  in  entire  possession  of  the  field. 

The  inoculation  of  species  of  animals  other  than  th<^ horse  and  ass, 
which  are  naturally  susceptible  to  this  disease,  has  been  tried  by 
many  investigators.     These  experiments  need  not  be  recounted  here, 
as  they  are  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion.     They  have 
shown  that   cattle  are   insuscepti1:)le ;   that   goats   and   sheep  may 
take  the  disease  after  inoculation,  the  former  even   spontaneously. 
Lions  and  tigers  in  menageries  have  contracted  glanders  by  feeding 
upon  the  raw  flesh  of  glandered  horses.     Cats  contract  the  disease 
in  the  sani'>  way  and  are  susceptible  to  inoculation.     Dogs  are  less 
susceptible  tlian  cats,  both  when  fed  and  inoculated.     Coming  to  those 
smaller  animals  which   might  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  making  a 
diagnosis,  we   also  find  great  variety  in  the  relative  susceptibility. 
Among  thor  e  which  have  been  triea  are  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  white 
mice,  white  rats,  field-mice  (Ar'virola  arvnlis  and  Arvicola  f(  rn^.stris), 
pigeons",  fowls,  and  several  other  rodents.     Of  these  the  white  mice, 
white  rats,  and  fowls  were  found  practically  insusceptil)le  ;  the  rab- 
bits varied  in  this  r(\si)ect ;  some  contracted  the  disease  after  in^xnila- 
tion,  others  did  not.     Guinea-pigs  and  field-mice  pro\'ed  to  be  uni- 
formly snsi-eptible  when  inoculated,  both  witli  material  diiHH'tly  from 
the  animal  and  with  bacilli  from  cultures. 

The  course  of  the  disease  and  the  lesions  produced  in  guinea-pigs 
are  well  describod  by  Loffler.  As  a  jilace  of  inoculation  he  chose 
one  side  of  the  al)dominal  surface,  about  half  way  between  the  ax- 
illa and  the  groin.  The  hair  was  carefully  cut  away,  a  fold  of  skin 
raised  and  cut  through  completely  with  scissors.  Into  this  incision, 
about  two-fifths  inch  long,  a  flamed  needle  was  in tuoduced  and  moved 
te  and  fro  un'ler  the  skin,  to  form  a  little  pocket  for  the  reception  of 
the  infectious  material. 

At  the  place  of  inoculation  an  ulcer  forms  during  the  first  week, 
with  suppurating  base  and  thickened  border.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  week  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  in  this  case  those  near 
the  groin,  begin  to  enlarge.    The  lymphatics  themselves  do  not, 
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however,  swell  into  cords,  as  is  true  of  farcy  in  the  horse.  The 
glands  grow  to  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  sometimes  larger,  and  their 
contents  soften  into  a  purif orm  mass.  The  capsule  as  well  as  the  skin 
over  it  may  rupture  and  the  contents  discharge  on  the  surface. 
When  this  takes  place  early,  numerous  glanders  bacilli  are  found  in 
the  discharged  pus.  In  some  animals  the  disease  may  stop  here  aod 
the  ulcer  heal.  The  primary  ulcer  usually  heals  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  The  guinea-pig  after  four  to  six  weeks  may  have  entirely 
recovered.  In  the  maiority  of  guinea-pigs,  however,  the  disease  enda 
fatally.  In  the  second  week  the  testicles  of  the  male  contain  hard, 
nodular  places.  Inflammation  sets  in,  the  overlying  skin  becomes 
red  and  oedematous,  and  finally  breaks.  Purif  orm  masses,  contain- 
ing numerous  bacilli,  are  discharged.  In  females  the  labia  and 
mammse  more  rarely  inflame  and  suppurate.  At  about  the  same 
time  one  hind  or  fore  foot  may  begin  to  inflame,  swell,  and  give  rise 
to  great  pain  on  pressure.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  may  leave 
one  foot  and  appear  in  another;  more  rarely  all  feet  may  be  affected. 
They  may  also  become  ulcerateci,  but  as  a  rule  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal ensues  before  this  takes  place.  Besides  these  characteristic 
changes  in  the  feet  and  testicles,  there  may  be  nodules  in  and  under 
the  skin  in  different  regions  of  the  body  which  inay  also  break  and 
form  ulcers.  In  the  face  these  nodules  start  from  the  periosteum,  or 
even  the  bone  itself.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  was  in- 
volved in  only  one-third  of  the  eighty-five  cases  studied  by  LofSer. 
The  disease  process  was  first  noticed  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
swellings  of  the  feet,  and  manifested  itself  by  difficult  breathing  and 
sneezing.  The  secretion  is  scanty  and  dries  up  into  brownish  crusts 
around  the  external  nares.  This  lesion  is  speedilv  followed  by  ema- 
ciation and  death,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  second  and  as  late  as  the  eighth 
week. 

At  the  autopsy  the  place  of  inoculation  may  be  occupied  by  an 
ulcer  or  healea  and  cicatrized.  The  inguinal  or  axillary  glands  are 
swollen  and  contain  small  abscesses,  or  the  whole  gland  may  have 
been  converted  into  pus  inclosed  in  the  gland  capsule.  In  the  skin 
are  abscesses  as  large  as  peas  or  hazel-nuts,  in  part  healing.  One  or 
more  feet  are  swollen.  The  swelling  may  be  due  to  a  periarticular 
abscess,  to  inflammation  of  the  joint  itself,  or  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
forming  it.  The  lungs  usually  contain  a  variable  number  of  small 
grayish-yellow  nodules,  situated  chiefly  under  the  pleura.  In  almost 
every  case  the  spleen  is  involved.  It  is  enlarged,  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  minute,  slightly  projecting,  yellowish  nodules,  some 
attaining  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  They  are  frequently  found  in  the 
liver,  though  in  smaller  numbers.  In  the  omentum,  the  suspensory 
ligament  or  the  liver,  and  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  small  abscesses 
may  be  found.  In  the  testicles,  and  more  especially  the  epididymis, 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  reddish- 
gray  nodules  as  large  as  pins'  heads.  Later  on  tnese  have  been  con- 
verted into  larger,  cheesy  masses,  in  some  cases  broken  through  the 
skin.  In  females  the  ovaries  are  rarely  involved,  more  commonly 
the  mammae.  The  raucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  usually  reddened 
and  swollen.  Small  ulcers  may  be  present  on  the  septum  and  the 
turbinated  bones.  The  presence  of  glanders  bacilli  is  determined 
microscopically  without  any  difficulty  when  the  disease  process  is 
recent.  When  suppuration  has  set  in  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult. 
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Loffler  also  experimented  with  field-mice  (Arvicola  arvalis),  which 
he  found  very  susceptible  to  inoculation  with  cultures.  In  most  cases 
death  ensued  from  three  to  five  days  after  inoculation  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  near  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  spleen  and  liver  were 
^iiite  invariably  crowded  with  barely  visible  nodules.  Rarely  the 
joints  of  the  feet  became  diseased.  In  the  lungs  and  skin  lesions 
were  absent.' 

Kitt,*  experimenting  upon  wood-mice  {Mus  sylvaticus),  found  them 
very  susceptible  to  inoculation.  When  either  cultures  of  glanders 
bacilli  or  bits  of  tissue  containing  them  were  placed  under  the  skin 
of  these  animals  they  lived  from  eight  days  to  one  month  thereafter. 
The  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged,  dark  red  :  on  its  surface  and 
on  section  were  numerous  grayish-yellow  nodules  barely  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  there  is  usually  a  dry 
scab,  accompanied  occasionally  with  some  suppuration  or  oedema. 
From  the  experiments  noted  by  the  author  it  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
fer how  far  tnese  mice  are  of  value  in  making  diagnosis  from  nasal 
discharges — that  is,  how  far  they  are  capable  of  resisting  septic  in- 
fection. 

In  a  more  recent  communication  (Oesterr.  Monatsschrift  f.  Thier- 
heilkunde^  Januai^,  1888),  the  same  author  experimented  with  a 
species  of  rat  {Arvicola  terrestris).  Of  fourteen  inoculated  with 
pus  from  a  glandered  guinea-pig  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  abdomen,  all  died  in  from  uAir  to  ten  days.  There  is  usually  an 
ulcer  formed  at  the  place  of  inoculation,  with  enlargement  and  sup- 
puration of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  enlargement  of  spleen, 
which  contains  numerous  yellowish-white  nodules.  Not  mfre- 
Quently  grayish  nodules  are  present  in  the  lun^  tissue.  Besides 
tnese  rats,  EHnaceiis  Europeans  was  also  tested.with  reference  to  its 
susceptibility  to  glanders.  Inoculation  was  uniformly  successful. 
The  spleen  and  lung  tissue  were  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  both 
being  infiltrated  with  tubercles  readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But 
to  these  animals  the  same  objection  applies  in  so  far  as  they  were 
tested  with  material  containing  glanders  bacilli  only,  which  does  not 
prove  their  utility  when  septic  material  must  be  inoculated.  Their 
resistance  to  septicaemia  can  only  be  determined  by  inoculating  the 
nasal  secretion  from  glandered  horses. 

In  Russia  the  bacteriological  station  at  Odessaf  reports  favorably 
the  use  of  a  rodent  {Spermophilus  guttatus)  which  takes  the  place  of 
our  prairie-dogs  in  tnat  country,  and  is  closely  related  to  it.  Of 
twenty-eight  inoculated  sixteen  died  on  the  fourth  day,  nine  on  the 
fifth,  two  on  the  seventh,  and  one  on  the  tenth  day. 

Of  these  animals,  nearly  all  of  them  rodents,  the  guinea-pig  is 
considered  the  most  satisfactory.  The  other  animals  are  more  or 
less  susceptible  to  septicaemia  caused  by  bacteria  present  in  secre- 
tions and  discharges  in  contact  with  the  air.  They  are  therefore 
liable  to  die  of  septicaemia  before  glanders  is  developed.  At  the 
same  time  this  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  these  rodents  when  guinea- 
pigs  are  not  to  be  had,  provided  a  sufficient  number,  say,  at  least 
five  or  six,  are  inoculated  from  the  same  horse.  They  would  require 
a  careful  bacteriological  examination  to  make  sure  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  In  guinea-pigs,  on  the  other  hand,  the  external  signs 
of  disease,  such  as  the  swelling  and  suppuration  of  lymphatic  glands, 

*  CerUraXblattJUr  Bacteriologie,  1887,  ii,  p.  241. 

f  Kranzfeld:  Zwr  Kenntniaa  d,  BotzbaciUtu.   CeniraXbl,  /.  Bacteriologie,  1887,  ii,  p. 
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testicles,  and  tuet,  tlie  formation  of  abscesses  and  ulcers  in  and  under 
the  skin,  and  the  not  infrequent  nasal  disease,  are  8ufficient  of  them- 
selves to  decide  the  question  without  bacteriological  evidence.  Guinea- 
pigs  very  rarely  die  of  septicti?mia  or  putrid  changes  under  the  skin 
as  the  result  of  inocuUition. 

The  animals  above  mentioned  are  not  indigenous  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  has  kindly  furnished  the  natnes  of  a  few 
American  representatives  or  closely  allied  forms.  Arvicola  riparius, 
the  meardow- mouse,  may  be  used  for  Arvicola  arvalis;  for  Arvicola 
terrestris,  A.  austerus;  for  Spermophilus  guttatusy  Sp.  Toivnsendi  or 
Sp.  Bichardsoniy  which  is  colnmon  in  northern  Dakota.  Of  Erin- 
aceus  EicropceiLS  there  is  no  American  representative. 

Those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  diagnosis  of  glanders  should 
endeavor  to  always  have  a  supply  of  guinea  pigs  on  hand.  In  order 
to  make  the  diagnosis  of  value  Loffler  recommends  that  f  ro^  three 
to  five  should  be  inoculated,  and  not  simply  with  a  prick  of  the  lan- 
cet, but  larger  quantities  (a  large  drop)  of  the  mucus  from  the  nose 
should  be  pittcea  in  a  pocket  under  the  skin,  as  already  described. 
The  greater  number  survive  the  inoculation  and  show  positive  signs 
of  glanders  in  two  ^eeks.  Males  should  be  used  whenever  possible, 
owing  to  the  characteristic  lesions  of  the  testicles. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  during  the  year  1888  with 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  far  the  statements  in  the  preceding 
pages  could  be  relied  upon  in  making  a  diagnosis.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  inoculations  were  made  upon  guinea  pigs  from  the  na- 
sal discharges  of  glandered  horses.  Many  of  the  latter  had  ulcers 
on  the  septum  of  the  nose  which  could  be  seen,  so  that  the  diagnosis 
of  glanders  was  made  without  resorting  to  inoculation.     * 

I.  January  21  two  adult  guinea  j)l.!^  (Nos.  1,2)  were  inocnlat^^d  with  a  lancet,  the 
material  being  Uiken  from  nodules  in  the  lungs  of  a  glandered  lioi-s^e.     No  result. 

II.  April  13  two  guinea  pigs  (Nos.  3,  4)  were  inoculated  siil>cutane<nis]y  on  the 
left  aide  of  abdomen  with  nasal  discharge  from  a  horse  suspected  of  chronic  glanders. 
Guinea  pig  No.  3  was  found  dead  May  5.  It  had  for  ten  days  previous  nasal  dis- 
charge. At  the  autopsy  the  following  lesions  were  noted:  Lefr  fore  limb  and  right 
hind  limb  very  much  swollen.  Ill  the  right  inguinal  regions  an  ulcer  with  ragged  l»or- 
der  one-half  inch  across.  The  left  inguinal  lymph  gland  enlarged  and  containing 
several  whitish  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed.  In  the  niuial  passages  con- 
siderable purulent  matter.  Spleen  enlarged,  thickly  dotted  with  veiT  small  whitish 
masses. 

From  this  animal  no  cultures  were  made,  but  two  fresh  adult  male  guinea  pigs  were 
inoculated  each  from  i\\^  s])leen  and  inguinal  gland  by  taking  bits  £ts  large  as  hemp- 
seetls  and  placing  them  under  the  skin.  One  of  them  has,  on  May  20,  an  o|)en,  dry 
sore,  one-half  inch  across,  adjacent  to  the  place  of  inoculation.  The  inguinal  gland 
and  testicle  are  considerably  enlarged.  The  skin  over  the  latter  is  becoming 
abraded.  Some  days  later  the  right  fbre  limb  was  very  badly  swollen.  It  teas 
killed  June  4. 

There  were  several  small  ulcers  on  the  surface  of  the  body;  the  right  fore  foot 
swollen,  from  the  spleen  cultiu'es  were  made  on  o^ar,  potato,  and  in  beef  infu- 
sion. All  remained  sterile.  The  other  guinea  pig  recovered.  The  inguinal  gland 
had  been  slightly  enlarged  at  one  time. 

Guinea  pig  No.  4,  inoculat-iHi  with  nasal  hlucus  April  13,  showed  only  slight  en- 
largement of  axillary  and  inguinal  lymphatics.  May  5,  four  days  later,  the  right 
fore  leg  w:ui  l>adly  swollen,  and  an  ulcer  had  fprmed  •  »n  the  top  of  the  nose.  It  was 
killed  with  chloroform  May  12,  twenty-nine  days  after  inoculation.  At  this  tim^ 
the  swelling  of  fore  leg  had  subsided,  the  place  of  mcxnilation  had  lieahHl,  but  the 
neighboring  inguinal  gland  was  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  Spleen  slightly  enlarged, 
very  pale.  Liver  dark.  In  neither  are  ncxlules  discernible.  C^iltures  were  made 
from  spleen  and  the  enlarged  gland.  The  hair  was  carefully  clipped  away  and  the 
skin  blackened  with  a  red-hot  spatula  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision.  A  flamed 
knife  was  tlien  thrust  into  tlie  j^larid.  which  wns  found  convertetl  into  a  soft,  white, 
cheesy  mass.  The  agnr  cultures  from  spleen  remain  sterile.  Those  from  in^inal 
gland  contain  on  the  third  day  colonies  of  glanders  bacilli.     On  the  potato  inooa- 
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iited  from  the  gland  about  twenty  translucent,  serum-like  colonies  appear  from  1 
to  i  millimeters  in  diameter.     £lxamination  shows  them  to  be  made  up  of  glanders 

bidllL 

Bacilli  from  this  culture,  suspended  in  sterile  beef  infusion,  were  injected  sub- 
ctitaneously  into  a  guinea  pig  on  the  left  side  of  abdomen  May  15.  Five  days  later 
the  testicl^  began  to  enlarge,  and  within  three  weeks  they  were  both  H  inches  in 
diameter.  The  animal  was  killed  June  4.  The  spleen  was  slightly  enlarged,  but 
vritbout  nodules.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  a  fluctuating  mass  under  the  skin, 
about  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  a  soft,  cheesy,  j^ellowish-white  pus. 
On  both  testicles  were  ragged,  blackish  depressions,  as  if  the  skin  either  had  broken 
or  was  about  to  do  so.  The  contents  of  toth  were  entirely  converted  in  vellowish- 
while,  cheesy  pus.  From  one  of  them  cultiu*es  were  made,  as  indicated  above.  On 
the  third  day  typical  colonies  of  glanders  bacilli  had  appeared. 

III.  April  6,  two  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  scrapings  from 
the  base  of  ulcers  on  the  nasal  septum  of  a  horse  killed  for  glanders.  Up  to  May 
10  tbe  [klace  of  inoculation  had  liealed  in  both  cases.  In  one,  an  inguinal  gland  ana 
the  testiclee  were  enlarging.  May  26,  this  one  was  killed,  as  it  was  growing  gradu- 
ally worse.  At  the  autopy  the  left  inguinal  gland  was  about  one-half  incn  in  di- 
ameter, the  contents  easilv  expressed  as  a  thick  creamy  puss.  The  inguinal  gland 
of  the  other  side  about  half  as  lai*ge.  The  left  testicle  has  a  broad  scar  with  black- 
ened base,  evidently  a  rupture  throu^^li  which  the  contents  had  been  discharged. 
which  accounts  for  the  shrunken  size  of  the  gland.  Tlie  other  testicle  consists  of 
two  enormous  abscesses,  apparently  not  communicating  with  each  other  (testicle 
and  epididymis),  containing  liquid  pus.  Between  the  nose  and  the  right  eye  an 
ulcer  with  a  blackish  dried-up  base  and  irregular  margins.  Two  days  later  a  potato 
culture,  made  from  the  spleen,  contains  a  moderate  number  of  isolated  colonies 
characteristic  of  glanders.  An  agar  culture  did  not  grow.  From  one  testicle  two 
agar  cultures  contain  numerous  colonies.  From  the  enlaiged  inguinal  gland  both 
u  agar  and  a  potato  culture  developed  numerous  colonies.  These  were  character- 
iitic,  both  macroscopically  and  microscopically,  of  glanders. 

From  the  potato  culture  of  the  ing^uinal  gland,  when  ten  days  old,  two  mice  were 
inoculated  by  injecting  subcutaneously  a  few  drops  of  a  suspension  of  bacilli  in 
•  sterile  bouillon.     Both  remained  well.    The  second  guinea  pig,  inoculated  from  the 
same  horse,  did  not  take  the  disease. 

IV.  April  27.  a  young  female  guinea  pig  and  a  rabbit  were  inoculated  with  pus 
from  farcy  buds  (slanders  of  the  skin).  The  rabbit  remaine<l  well;  the  inoculation 
wound  was  healed  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  In  the  guinea  pig  the  w^ound  had  also 
healed,  but  the  inguinal  gland  was  beginning  to  enlarge.  May  16  the  gland  wae 
much  larger,  and  the  labium  on  the  same  side  wiis  l)eginnin^  to  swell  up.  ^lay  20, 
a  swelling  afx>ut  the  size  of  a  walnut  appeared  under  the  skm  above  the  hip  of  op- 
posite side.  This  broke  later  on.  Found  dead  May  24.  Besides  the  lesions  alreaoy 
mentioned  both  fore  feet  and  the  right  hind  foot  were  swollen.  The  contents  of 
the  enlarged  ingiiinal  gland  were  ])iirifonu.  In  the  labium  a  snmll  abscess.  Cult- 
m-es  were  made  on  various  nic  dia  from  the  spleen,  lymph  gland,  swollen  labium, 
and  blood.  Th'we  from  the  spleen  and  gland  were  piire  cultures  of  glanders  bacilli) 
those  from  labium  impiue. 

From  the  spleen  and  inguinal  gland  of  this  guinea  pig  two  young  male  guinea 
pigs  were  inoculated  3iay  21,  each  receiving'  aniinute  portion  from  both  sources. 
June  7  one  was  killed.  Both  fore  IVet  are  swollen  over  the  cai-pal  and  metacarpal 
joint*;  the  right  has  a  depressed  place  concealed  by  a  scab.  The  left  hind  limb  is 
also  swollen  over  the  tihio-tarsal  joint.  The  place  of  inoculation  Ls  covtred  by  a 
scab.  Tlie  inguinal  gland  and  testicles  are  not  swollen.  The  internal  organs  are 
not  visibly  altered.  Cultures  were  only  made  from  spleen  pulp  on  agavy  which 
iBinained  sterile. 

The  second  guinea  pig  recovered. 

V.  June  4,  from  the  nasal  discharge  of  a  horse  affected  with  glanders,  two  guuiea 


on  the  Ipf t  heel  and  right  fore  limb.  The  right  heel  was  considerably  swollen.  The 
left  testicle  was  also  quite  large.  The  s])leen  was  free  from  nrxlules.  CiUtures  on 
agar  and  [)otato  were  made  from  the  spleen  only.  These  were  found  subsequently 
to  lie  impure. 

The  second  guinea  pig  had  lar^-o  swellings  in  the  groin,  and  was  unable  to  use  its 
hiJTj  hmbs  for  a  tnuo,  but  it  finally  recovered.  The  rabbits  and  dog  were  not  af- 
l^-*^-  At  the  a\ito}>s\  of  the  lu^rsc\  from  which  tlio^c  had  \)i^n  in(x?ulated,  the 
left  nasal  passage  and  adjacent  sinuses  had  the  mucous  membrane  partly  tkickemed 
aad  eroded.    Tkere  were  also  nodules  in  the  lung  tissue. 
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VI.  July  27,  three  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  subcutaneouBly  as  before  with 
nasal  discharge  from  a  horse  affected  with  glanders.  One  of  these,  a  small  male, 
died  August  1 1 .  On  the  right  side  of  abdomen  an  ulcer  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  cup-shaped,  dark,  dry  crust  covering  it.  When  removed,  a  soft, 
cheesy  mass,  involving  subjacent  muscles,  is  exposed  to  view;  serous  surface  not 
involved.  No  eidargement  of  gland.  Putrefaction  had  set  in  and  no  cultures  were 
therefore  made. 

At  this  time  a  peculiar  disease  was  carrying  off  healthy  guinea  pigs  (juite  rapidly, 
which  was  traced  to  the  dry  food  given  them.  It  is  probable  that  tliis  guinea  pis 
also  died  of  this  disease,  although  evidently  infected  with  glanders.  The  secona 
guinea  pig  died  dming  my  absence  and  no  examination  was  made.  The  third, 
however,  developed  glanders  in  a  marked  decree  and  was  killed  August  23,  twenty- 
seven  days  after  inoculation.  On  the  right  side  of  abdomen,  near  median  line,  an 
indurated  mass  covered  by  a  black  crust.  The  abdominal  muscles  and  the  peri- 
toneal covering  are  intact,  but  between  them  and  the  crust  is  a  cheesy  mass.  Simi- 
lar ulcers  exist  on  right  flank  and  on  right  thigh  externally.  The  rij^ht  fore  limb 
and  both  hind  limbs  are  swollen,  especially  the  right  hind  limb.  This  is  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  bluish,  ulcerated  between  first  and  second  toe.  Internal 
organs  seem  unchanged,  although  the  spleen  contained  glanders  bacilli.  On  each 
of  three  potato  cultiu^es  from  tms  organ  from  15  to  25  typical  colonies  appeared 
within  three  days. 

VII.  September  21,  two  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  nasal  mucus  from  a 
horse  suspected  to  be  affected  witn  glanders.  One  died  October  12.  There  were 
two  ulcers  on  the  abdomen  about  one-h^  inch  across,  the  floor  of  which  was 
formed  by  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  inguinal  gland  of  the  same 
side  as  large  as  a  walnut  and  containing  a  cream-colored,  liquid  pus.  Spleen,  not 
enlarged,  contains  a  large  number  of  minute  whitish  dots. 

In  all  cultures  on  potato,  from  both  spleen  and  pus  of  inguinal  gland,  the  typical 
pale  yellowish  colonies  of  glanders  subsequently  appeared.  The  second  guinea  pig 
was  killed  with  chloroform  October  16.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  a  small  ulcer 
had  formed  and  the  nearest,  inguinal  lymph  glana  was  equal  in  size  to  a  small  mar- 
ble. The  left  testicle  was  enl^ged  and  contained  a  pus  cavity.  The  spleen  smalL 
From  the  pus  of  the  testicle  an  agar  culture  was  prepared;  a  potato  culture  from 
the  spleen.    Only  the  former  developed  colonies  of  glanders  bacilli. 

VIiI.  September  22,  two  guinea  pigs,  inoculated  with  nasal  mucus  from  a  horse 

Srobably  anected  with  glanders.  One  died  September  31,  very  much  emaciated, 
ver  lowest  ribs  on  the  left  side  a  cheeerv  nodule,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
representing  the  place  of  inoculation.  The  inguinal  gland  of  same  side  as  large  as 
a  small  bean.  On  the  same  side  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  a  trans- 
lucent exudate,  sufficient  to  make  the  surface  of  the  muscles  and  under  surface  df 
the  skin  glistening  and  slippery  (malignant  oedema?).  In  spleen  about  15  tubercles, 
grayish,  1  millimeter  (one-twenty-flft£  inch)  across;  on  the  various  lobes  of  the  liver 
similar  but  smaller  tubercles;  on  lungs  grayish  subpleural  nodules,  irregular  in  out- 
line, embedded  in  areas  of  a  dark  red  hepatization. 

Two  potato  cultures  were  made  from  spleen  tissue  and  within  three  days  twenty 
to  thirty  drop-like  colonies,  resembling  a  pale-yellow  serum,  so  characteristic  of 
glanders  baculi,  made  their  appearance. 

The  second  guinea  pig  was  chloroformed  October  15.  In  the  left  groin  the  lymph 
gland  is  converted  into  an  abscess,  about  the  size  of  a  njarble,  containing  a  soft, 
cheesy,  cream-colored  pus.  The  right  testicle,  enlarged,  contains  an  abscess;  a  few 
nodules  in  spleen.    A  potato  culture  from  the  latter  organ  failed  to  develop. 

IX.  November  29,  from  a  horse  killed  and  foimd  glandered,  a  guinea  pig  was  in- 
oculated by  inserting  some  purulent  matter  from  the  ulcerated  septum  under  the 
skin.  It  died  December  13.  At  the  place  of  inoculation  just  behind  the  right  fore 
limb  an  ulcer  covered  with  a  thin  scalx  Underneath,  a  thin  grayish  layer  of  pus. 
Near  this  ulcer  is  a  nodule  equal  in  size  to  a  small  bean  containing  soft  curdy  pus. 
The  inguinal  gland  of  the  same  side  is  equally  large,  one-half  of  it  converted  into 
pus.  Spleen  pale,  slightly  enlarged,  and  dotted  with  a  large  number  of  grayish 
points.  Testicles  in  abdomen  not  yet  affected,  but  the  fold  of  skin  surrounoing 
anus  on  the  left  thickened  and  superficially  ulcerated.  On  section  a  number  of 
yellowish  modules  in  the  thickened  fold.  One  retro-peritoneal  gland  as  large  as  a 
marble  and  converted  into  pus.  Convex  surface  of  both  lungs  dotted  with  a  small 
number  of  bright-red  points. 

From  the  spleen  and  from  the  abscess  under  the  skin  three  potato  cultures  and 
one  agar  culture  were  made.  All  developed  numerous  characteristic  colonies  of 
glanders  bacilli  on  the  third  day. 

An  inspection  of  the  antopsjr  notes  will  sliow  tliat  nearly  all  inocu- 
lated j^uiuea  pigs  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  the  disease^  and  that 
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only  a  few  recovered.  Of  those  that  were  killed  the  lesions  were 
sucn  as  to  preclude  recovery.  In  most  cases  the  diagnosis  of  gland- 
ers could  be  made  without  naving  recourse  to  cultivation.  In  order 
to  be  thus  successful  it  is  necessary  to  observe  strictly  the  method 
given  for  inoculation,  and  to  avoid  the  error  of  using  too  small  a 
fluantity  of  the  nasal  discharge.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  lesions 
cnaracteratic  of  glanders  in  guinea  pigs  did  not  all  appear  in  the 
same  animal.  In  some,  enlargement  and  suppuration  ot  tne  inguinal 
glands  was  the  only  external  sign;  in  others  swelling  and  suppuration 
of  the  testicles  took  place.  Again,  abscesses  becoming  ulcers  later 
on  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  combined  with  swelling 
ot  the  limbs.  When  the  external  lesions  were  prominent  internal 
lesions  were  generally  less  marked.  The  formation  of  nodules  in 
the  spleen  was  infrequent,  in  the  lun^s  rare,  and  in  the  liver  observed 
in  but  one  case.  In  general,  internal  changes  were  secondary  to  ex- 
ternal. 

Cultivation  of  glanders  bacilli  from  inoculated  guinea  pigs  is  al- 
ways desirable  though  not  absolutely  necessary  in  many  cases.  The 
foregoing  notes  show  that  pure  cultures  may  always  be  obtained  from 
still  unopened  abscesses  under  the  skin,  such  as  those  of  glands  and 
t^icles,  by  following  the  method  already  mentioned,  i.  e, ,  tnoroughly 
scorching  the  surface  of  the  skin  after  removing  the  hair  and  then 
making  the  incision  through  the  scorched  area.  This  makes  unnec- 
essary the  use  of  disinfectants.  Cultures  from  the  spleen  are  not  al- 
ways successful,  when  those  from  the  abscesses  are,  perhaps  because 
the  bacilli  are  not  always  present  in  the  internal  organs  in  numbers 
large  enough  to  inoculate  a  culture  tube.  Hence,  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  inoculate  from  any  abscess  that  can  be  reached  from  the  skin 
or  any  suppurating  gland  in  the  abdomen. 

Cultures  from  the  spleen  were  made  by  tearing  off  a  bit  of  spleen 
pulp  from  the  carefully  exposed  spleen  and  rub  bing  it  gently  with 
the  platinum  wire  over  the  agar  or  potato  surface,  so  as  to  free  the 
bacilU  from  the  tissue  and  distribute  them  over  a  larger  surface.  In 
this  way  very  fine  cultures  of  isolated  colonies  on  potato  can  be  ob- 
tained, which  in  the  earliest  stages,  when  the  colonies  just  begin  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  after  a  sojourn  in  the  thermostat  at  37°  C. 
for  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  are  very  characteristic.  The 
(mr  cultures  I  have  found  less  characteristic  and  hence  less  valu- 
able for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  Cultures  from  the  pus  of  abscesses 
contain  a  much  larger  number  of  colonies,  and  these  are  apt  to  be  con- 
fluent unless  a  very  small  quantity  is  used.  It  is  best  to  make  sev- 
eral inoculations  with  different  quantities  of  pus. 

The  potatoes  used  were  prepared  according  to  the  method  suggested 
by  Bolton  (Medical  News,  1887-i,  318).  They  are  pared  and  cut  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  into  large  test  tubes.  The  top  is  cut  so  as  to 
fonn  an  inclined  surface  upon  which  the  inoculated  material  is  to  be 
deposited.  A  small  amount  of  water  is  put  into  the  test  tube  to  keep 
the  lower  end  of  the  potato  constantly  wet.  The  tubes  are  then 
plugged  with  cotton  wool  and  kept  in  tne  steam  sterilizer  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  hours.  If  then  the  lower  end  of  the  plug  is  dipped 
into  sterile  melted  paraffine  the  evaporation  and  consequent  drying  up 
of  the  potato  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     In  such  tubes  glanders  baciln 

Sow  very  well,  and  as  a  rule  their  growth  will  depend  on  the  con- 
tion  of  the  potato  surface  as  regards  moisture.  There  will  be  no 
growth,  or  at  best  a  very  feeble  growth,  if  the  surface  of  the  potato  is 
partly  dry  and  hard. 
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Of  the  few  house  mige,  rabbits,  and  the  dog  inoculated  none  took 
the  disease,  thus  confirming  the  results  of  Loffler  and  others  that  these 
animal wS  ai-e  not  proper  subjects  for  iriocul^ition. 

It  is?,  in  general,  oest  to  chloroform  guinea  pigs  when  the  lesioua 
have  become  pronounced,  especially  when  the  cultures  are  desired. 
If  allowed  to  die  the  term  of  the  disease  is  unnecessarily  prolonged; 
they  are  very  apt  to  die  at  night,  and  in  midsummer  decompositioti 
immediately  Bets  in.  Moreover,  death  may  take  place  through  sec- 
ondary infection  of  the  body  with  septic  bacteria,  which  enter  through 
the  ulcers.  In  such  cases  pure  cultures  can  no  longer  be  expected. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  mate  a  diagnosis  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
release  or  destroy  the  sus|j)ected  horses  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence, 
as  soon  as  the  external  lesions,  such  as  suppuration  of  the  glands  or 
testicles,  has  fairly  begun,  the  animal  may  oe  killed  and  cultivations 
made  from  the  pus  in  these  organs.  This  may  be  all  the  more  de- 
sirable if  several  guinea  pigs  have  been  inoculated  at  the  same  time, 
one  or  more  of  which  should  be  kept  for  future  examination  if  the 
first  should  fail  to  yield  any  positive  result. 

Diagnosis  of  gUinders  by  extirpating  the  submaxiUary  lymjihatic 
glands  and  making  cultures  therefrom, — It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  the  horse  may  be  made  directlv  by  re- 
moving during  lire  the  swollen  submaxillary  glands  situated  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  low  er  jaw  and  making  cultures  from  them.  Such 
operations  can  of  course  be  undertaken  only  by  veterinarians.  Occa- 
sionally the  swelling  of  these  glands  is  the  first  suspicious  sign. 
The  swelling  may  be  simply  due  to  an  increase  and  condensation  of 
the  substance  of  the  gland.  When  the  disease  has  existed  for  weeks 
and  months  the  interior  of  the  lobes  of  the  gland  usually  contain 
minute  cavities  filled  with  a  drjr,  caseous  substance.  These  are  con- 
sidered almost  diagnostic  by  Dieckerhoff. 

Rieck  {Zritschr.f,  Tiiiermedicin,  1888,  xiv,  107),  recently  reported 
a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  in  this  way: 

A  seven-year  old  mare  frotn  a  stable  in  which  6  cases  of  glanders  ha^l  occurred 
within  Mie  past  6  months  was  suR]iocted  of  glanders.  The  only  sign  iijwn  which 
this  suspicion  was  hnsril  wa.s  a  juiinless,  diirused,by  no  means  characti^nstic  swell- 
ing of  the  Yv^ht  si'j>!uaxillarv  gland.  Ther^  was  no  na*^l  di.^chaige,  no  cough. 
The  gland  was  rcniove*!,  place  )  for  15  minutes  in  a  t^  percent,  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride,  wa«^hed  in  alcoliol  and  cut  with  flamed  knires.  In  the  substance  of  the 
gland  were  found  two  grayish-white  soft  foci  as  large  as  peas,  not  yet  broken  down. 
Cultures  made  by  placinj^  particles  of  these  foci  upon  agar  in  tul)e8  reveale<i  the 
presence  of  glnndei-s  bacilli.  The  horse  was  killed,  and  at  the  autopsy  ulcers  were 
found  on  the'sej)tiiMi,  and  the  lungs  were  affected  in  a  manner  characleristic  of  the 
disease.  The  author  riglitly  claims  that  without  the  aid  of  bacteriology  the  disease 
could  not  have  been  determined  during  life. 

In  the  course  of  our  inoculation  experiments  on  guinea  pigs,  three 
submaxillary  glands  Were  examined  and  cultivations  made: 

In  the  first  case  the  gland  was  Jis  large  as  two  hen's  eggs.  The  gland  substance 
was  pale  red.  Cultui  es  were  made  on  agar,  blood  serum,  and  potato  by  cutting  out 
small  bits  of  the  interior  of  the  various  lobes  and  nibbing  these  upon  the  culture 
medium,  the  surface  of  the  gland  being  disinfected  by  scorching  it.  After  the 
cultures  had  been  made  the  gland  was  more  thoroughly  examined  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  yellowish-wbite  si>ots  a«  large  as  a  pin's  head  were  found,  representing 
plugs  of  pus  lodged  in  cavities.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  these  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  culture  tuljes  in  the  pieces  cut  out.  The  tubes  remained  sterile,  how- 
ever, excepting  one  containing  micrococci. 

A  second  gland  taken  from  a  horse  killed  and  found  glandered  was  considerably 
swollen,  the  individual  lobes  as  large  as  walnuts.  T)ie  gland  was  placed  in  6  per 
cent,  carbolic  acid  for  five  minutes,  then  in  ,Vi  per  ct^it.  mercuric  cnloride  for  one- 
half  minute ;  finally  sterile  water  w^as  poured  over  it  to  remove  the  chloride. 
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The  lobes  were  cut  oj>en  with  flamed  knives  and  several  caTities  one-twelfth  to 
one-eighth  inch  (2  to  3  millimeters)  in  diameter  were  found  containing  white,  con- 
nstent  cheesy  masses.  Potato  and  agar  tubes  inoculated  with  these  mas  es  re- 
miiined  sterile. 

A  third  gland,  which  had  been  removed  fiY;in  ii  glandered  colt  at  the  i^Jiopsy, 
was  examined  and  cultures  made  in  the  same  way.  The  gland  contained  no  caj^jus 
ma^es,  and  hence  bits  of  tissue  were  cut  out  and  placed  on  agar  and  potato  tubes. 
Of  fire  cultures  all  remained  sterile  but  ona.  This  contained  a  single  colony  not 
resembling  the  colonies  of  glanders  bacilli  and  made  up  of  actively  motile  bacilli. 

So  fai'  as  these  experiments  go,  they  can  not  be  said  to  favor  the 
method  of  diagnosis  by  extirpation  of  the  submaxillary  glands  un- 
less the  result  is  only  considered  decisive  when  the  bacilli  of  glanders 
liave  been  actually  found.  They  certainly  can  have  little  value  when 
the  result  is  negative. 

UNITED  STATES  CATTLE  QUARANTINE. 

The  superintendents  of  the  various  neat-cattle  quarantine  statioiis 
re|x>rt  the  names  of  the  importers  and  the  number  and  breed  of  each 
lot  of  animals  imported  during  the  year  1888,  as  follows: 

GARFIELD  STATION,  N.  J.  (NEAR  NEW  YORK). 

DR.  W.  HERBERT  LOWE,  SUPERISTENDKNT. 


Date  of 
•rmal. 


Feb. 


Xaj 


U 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Jan«26 

July  11 

Aug.  24 

Sept.  26 

Oct.  11 

2j 

Hot.  a 


Name  and  post-offlre  atidress   of   im- 
porter. 


Port  of  shipment .   ;    Name  of  breed. 


No.  of 
animals. 


London I  Red  Polled 


Qilflllan  &  Murray.  Maquoketa,  Iowa  . 

William  Haake,  lov.a  Cit j',  Iowa do do 

Mack  Martin,  Richland  City.  Wij? do do 

Smith  &  Jamison,  Mount  Sterhn^.  Ky do do 

L.  F,  Ross,  Iowa  City,  Iowa do do 

S.  A.  Converse,  Cresoo.  Iowa do j do 

"V.T.  Hilh,  Delav.are,  Ohio Liverpool j do 

Hon.  D.  Ma^one,  New  York  City i  I»ud<m !  Ayrshire  . . . 

M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  111 I  Havre    j  French  . . . . . 

C.  W.  Chapin,  Sprin;:^fi(.-l'l,  Mas.s > do ' do 

R.  W.  Brown,  Merton,  WLs |  Ix^nHon '  Red  Polled  . 

Adams  Express  Company,  New  York  i  Bristol,  England  ...    Short  Horn. 

City. 
T.  C.  Eastman,  New  York  City Glasgow,  Scotland  .    Ayrshire  .   . 


17 

22 

27 

38 

20 

15 

18 

8 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 


LITTLETON  STATION,  MASS.  (NBLIR  BOSTON). 

DR.  A.  H.  ROSE,   SUPERLSTENDENT. 


Uar.  6 

X&y  22 
Oct.  1 
Not.  19 


Sept.  18 


OcL  ao 

10 


John  A.Fr\'e,  Marllwroug:h,  Mass. 
N.  P.  Clarke.  Minuearpolis,  Minn  . . . 

H.  8.  Russell,  Milton,  Mass 

Hopewell  Brothers,  Boston,  Mas.s. 


London . . . 
Liverpool. 
London. . . 
...do 


PATAPSCO  STATION,  MD.  (NEAR  BALTIMORE). 

DR.  r.   L.    EELBORNE,   VETERINARY  EXAMINER. 


Hon.  J.  Stewart,  Elbum,  111 


Holstein . . . 
Short  Horn 

Jersey 

Guernsey. . 


Glasgow,  Scotland  . 


MOUNT  AIRY  STATION,  PA.  (NEAR  PHILADELI^HIA). 

DB.   A.   C.  YOUNG,   .SUrKRINTENDEMT. 


Charles  W.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Loula  BergdoU,  Philadelphja,  Pa. . . . 


Antwerp 
...do.... 


Swiss 

Holstein . 


26 
24 
31 
15 


11 

r 


A  new  station  was  established  at  Philadelpia,  Pa. ,  in  October  last. 
JNoconta^ous  disease  appeared  among  the  cattle  at  any  of  the 
Stations  during  the  year. 


REPORT  OF  CHEMICAL  DIVISION! 


February  1, 1889. 

:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Chemical  Division  during  the  past  year. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

Chemist 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner  of  AgricvUv/re. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  DIVISION. 

The  necessity  for  a  new  building  for  laboratory  purposes,  as  set 
forth  in  my  last  annual  report,  still  continues.  There  are  many 
chemical  onerations  needful  m  agricultural  investigations  which  can 
M  be  imaertaken  at  all  with  our  present  facilities,  or  only  imper- 
fectly. Light  and  ventilation  in  the  working  rooms  are  bad  and  the 
location  of  the  laboratory  in  the  basement  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  grave  discomfort  to  the  other  emplojr^s  of  the  Department. 

Dnring  the  year  the  Division  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  N.  J.  Fake,  on  the  11th  of  August,  by  accidental  drowning.  On 
certification  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Mr.  E.  A.  von 
Schweinitz  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  The  staff  of  the  Di- 
vision now  comprises  the  following  names: 

H.  W.  Wiley,  chemist. 

C.  A.  Crainpton,  assistant  chemist. 

G.  L.  Spencer,  assistant  chemist. 

E.  A.  Knorr,  assistant  in  laboratory. 

T.  C.  Trescot,  assistant  in  laboratory. 

Hubert  Edson,  assistant  in  laboratory. 

E.  A.  von  Schweinitz,  assistant  in  laboratory. 

John  Du^n,  assistant  in  laboratory. 

K.  P.  McElroy,  assistant  in  laboratory. 

Oma  Carr,  assistant  in  laboratory. 

J.  L.  Fuelling,  assistant  in  sugar  work. 

M.  S.  Tidd,  steno^apher. 

Martin  Johnson,  laborer. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ANALYSES. 

SAXFLBS  OF  MINERALS,   ORES,  ROOKS,  ETC.,  SU6MITTBD  FOR  ANALYSIS. 

From  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Blount,  House  of  Representatives.    Sample  of  metal,  found 
to  be  pure  tin. 

From  J.  A.  C.  Blackburn,  War  Eagle  Mills,  Ark.    A  sample  of  limestone,  with 
fragments  of  quartz  and  particles  of  iron  pyrites.    No  value. 
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Sent  by  G.  I.  Baldwin,  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa.  A  specimen  of  sandstone  with  par- 
ticles of  mica.  This  raiglit  prove  to  be  a  valuable  building  stone  if  found  in  quan- 
tity. « 

From  the  Hon.  P.  B.  Plumb,  U.  S.  Senate.  A  sample  of  ore  which  assayed  8.5 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

From  John  F.  Miller,  Hagerstown,  Md.  A  specimen  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  • 

From  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Peel,  House  of  Representatives.  A  sample  of  red  hematite, 
a  valuable  iron  ore. 

From  J.  T.  Kale,  Newcastle,  Va.     A  specimen  of  calcite. 

Frpju  Miss  Ida  Hays,  Redington,  Nebr.     A  sample  of  mica. 

From  the  Hon.  J.  H.  6'Neall,  House  of  Representatives.  A  sample  of  mineral, 
largely  carbonate  of  lime. 

ftom  the  Hon.  Chfirlea  T.  QTerrall,  House  of  Representatives.  Six  samples  of 
minerals,  as  follows:  No.  1,  chiefly  silicates;  No.  2,  galena,  a  valuable  lead  ore  when 
occurring  in  qu^tity;  No.  3,  iron  ore;  No.  4,  asbestos;  this  nught  prove  valuable  if 
found  in  suflacient  quantity;  No.  5,  specimen  of  clay,  of  no  special  value;  No.  6, 
micac^QUS  rock,  of  no  special  value. 

Sent  by  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Cockrell,  U.  S.  Senate.  A  sample  of  ore,  largely  galepa* 
a  valuable  source  of  lead. 

Sent  by  the  Hon.  P.  B.  Plumb,  U.  S.  Senate.  Seven  samples  of  magnetite  which 
were  analyzed  with  tlie  following  results: 


No.  of 

• 
Oxide  of 

sample. 

Iron. 

Percent. 

1 

C9.C3 

3 

88.71 

8 

&i.42 

4 

81.80 

5 

87.64 

G 

60.24 

7 

80.91 

Repre^-nting 
metallic  iron. 


Percent. 
50.42 
64.34 
45.^0 
59.30 
63. 46 
45.62 
62.21 


Silica. 

Phos- 
phoniB. 

Percent. 

18.04 
12.:J8 
25.27 
13. 31 
12.50 
33.50 
8.10 

Percent. 

Trace. 

.26 
Trace. 

.14 

Sen(i  by  the  Hon.  P.  B.  Plumb,  TJ.  S.  Senate.     A  scimple  of  coal  wliich  gave  th^^n 
follpwing  analytical  data: 

Moisture , 52 

Volatile  combustible  matter 3. 16 

Fixed  carbon 56. 54 

Ash 25. 73 

Sulphur 14. 20 

100.15 

This  coal  is  not  suitable  for  metalhircrical  pnrpose.s  on  account  of  the  large  qua-^^o.- 
tity  of  ash  and  sulphur. 

Sent  by  Miss  Lottie  Randaugh,  Bloserville,  }*a.     A  sample  of  oxide  of  iron. 

From  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Borrvf  U.  S.  Sviiati*.     Two  Ham|»l(  s  of  carl>oiiate  of  lin::»^^» 
valuable  if  found  in  quantit}-.     Al.s<^  an  iron  ore  containing  ii7.G7  jx*r  cent,  of  iro^^ 

Sent  by  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Brown.  House  of  T^eprc'sentatives.  A  Famj)le  of  iron  ox*^ 
containing  25.02  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  K:\iuple  and  tlie  above  are  hardly  rioli 
enough  to  make  them  available  for  the  mamifa(!ture  of  iron. 

From  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Peel,  House  of  Reiircsentatives.     A  sample  of  mineral  of 
no  value. 

From  J.  E.  Wiley,  Macon,  Gi\.     Two  samples  of  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  th© 
silicates  of  iron  and  alumina. 

l-rom  Israel  Shafer,  Richlandtown,  Pa.     A  sample  of  slate  ux^k  with  ijarticleso^ 
pyrites.     No  value. 

From  II.  A.  OrmdorlT,  Van  Biireii  Furnace,  Va.     A  sample  supimsed  to  ]>e  coal^ 
proved  to  \x'  slate  rock  of  no  value. 

From  Mrs.  E.  F.  Whitney,  Muriroo.  Tenn.     A  sanij-le  of  iron  pyrites. 

From  W.  P.  Newman,  Coffman.  Mo.     A  S])ec.iui<'U  of  re<l  hematite. 

From  Ed.  Kiildill,  Coxhurgh,  Miss.     A  sample  of  iron  p>Tites. 

From  W.  F.  White,  Dunedin,  Fla,     Samj)le  of  quartz  with  mica. 

From  Leak  and  Selph,  Orange  Heights,  Fla.     A  specimen  of  kaolin  of  good  qual- 
ity. 
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From  John  Street,  Calamine,  Ark.    A  sample  of  hematite,  with  much  silica  and 
ainoe  of  phosphorus;  no  special  value. 
A  sample  of  galena  which  might  be  valuable  if  occurring  in  Quantity. 
From  J.  M.  Mohr,  Passer  P.  O.,  Pa.    A  specimen  of  pectolite,  essentially  a  sili- 
cate of  lime  and  soda,  of  no  commercial  value. 

From  W.  P.  Newman,  Coffman,  Mo.  A  specimen  of  gneiss  with  a  little  iron  ore  ; 
a  specimen  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  neither  of  which  poesesBee  any  com- 
mercial value. 

From  Chas.  S.  Sterner,  Coopersburgh,  Pa.  A  specimen  of  silicate  of  the  follow- 
ing composition: 

Per  cent. 

Silica , 56.69 

Water • 18.  68 

Alimiina 17.  97 

Tiime 5.  80 

Undetermined 86 

100.00 

It  has  no  particular  value. 

From  F.  K.  DeWitt,  Graysville,  Va.     A  sample  of  hematite. 
From  E.  J.  Joyner,  Flag  Pond,  Va.    A  gooa  specimen  of  limestone. 
From  Chas.  Brodtman,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.    A  sample  of  gypsum  which  on 
aoalvgis  gave  the  following  data: 

Per  cent. 

Sulphate  of  lime 86.  d4 

Carbonate  of  lime 6. 16 

Iron,  alumina,  etc 1. 84 

Moisture 6.06 

SAMPLES  OP  FERTILIZERS,   FERTILIZING  MATERIALS,   MARLS,   ETC. 

Sent  by  J.4mes  Walker,  Darien,  Ga.  A  sample  of  mineral  containing  8.81  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid;  enough  to  m^e  it  of  some  value  for  manufacturing  a 
fertilizer. 

Sent  by  B.  Rosenfeld,  Mimbres,  N.  Mex.  A  sample  of  mineral  which  was  tested 
for  j'hosphoric  acid,  a  trace  of  which  was  found;  not  enough,  however,  to  make  it 
available  as  a  fertilizer. 

Sent  by  E.  \V.  Stump,  Tombstone,  Ariz.  A  sample  of  soil  containing  4.74  per 
cent,  of  org^anic  matter. 

From  J.  H.  Williams,  Accokeek,  Md.  Two  samples  of  marl,  one  of  which  con- 
tained a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid.     Neither  sample  of  any  value. 

From  W.  L.  Gilbert,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.    A  sample  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  lime. 
From  Julius  Becker,  SprinpcervUle,  Ariz.     Sample  of  gypsum. 
From  Mrs.  Seton  Lyjes,  CoUington,  Md.     A  sample  of  phosphate  rock;  of  no 
value  as  a  fertilizer. 

FromG.  A.  Bacon,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  sample  of  rock  sup- 
posed to  contain  phosplioric  acid,  none  of  which  was  detected. 

From  H.  S.  A<ldison,  New  Orleans,  La.  A  sample  of  rice-chaff  ash  containing 
of  phosphoric  acid  .71  por  cent.,  of  little  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

From  W.  Lee  White.  Pension  Office.  A  sample  of  marl  cont;iiniug  phosphoric 
acid,  .11  per  cent. ;  nitrogen,  .05  per  cent.     Of  jio  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

From  H.  C.  Perkins,  Llewellyn,  Oregt>n.  A  saiiij)le  of  ston«*  submitted  for  valua- 
tion as  a  fertilizer  ;  no  phosphoric  acid  was  found. 

From  E.  T.  Peters,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  sani})le  of  clay  contain- 
in?  too  much  sand  to  make  it  useful  for  a  jj<3tter'8  clay. 

From  Barthelson  and  Fcllanders,  Sanford,  Fla.  A  very  jX)or  sample  of  fertilizer, 
containing  only  1  y>er  cent,  of  phos]>horic  aci«i  and  .51  ]kt  cent,  of  potash. 

From  O.  U.  Kejley.  Carrabelle,  Fl  .  A  sample  of  marl  containing  .12  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

From  H.  C.  Perkins.  Llewellyn.  Orejron.  A  sample  of  marl  containing  only  a 
trace  of  phosphfiric  acid,  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

From  Edward  Ward,  Pineviile,  Wis.  A  sample  of  marl  containing  .6  per  cent, 
of  phoephoric  acid. 

From  the  Rev.  CarUsle  P.  B.  Martin,  Waverly,  Tex.     A  sample  of  clay  highly 
colored  by  oxide  of  iron. 
From  H.  G.  ELanna,  Pembroke,  Ky.     A  sample  of  limestone  of  fine  texture.     }.f 
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available  in  quantity  it  might  make  a  good  building  material  or  be  yaluable  for  the 
manufacture  of  lime. 

From  G.  H.  Klippinger,  Cherryville,  Pa.  A  sample  supposed  to  be  a  fertilizer, 
containing: 

Per  cent. 

Ammonia 89 

Potash , 06 

Phosphoric  acid 1. 56 

Almost  worthless  as  a  fertilizer. 

From  G.  A.  Grover,  Horace,  Dak.     Analysis  of  sample  of  clay  ; 

Per  cent. 

Alumina 88.  89 

Iron  FeO 5. 49 

Lime 3.96 

Silica 48.97 

Phosphoric  acid .06 

Alkalis Trace. 

Organic  matter 15. 44 

Moisture 5.  97 

From  H.  M.  Smith,  Lenah,  Ya.    A  sample  of  rock  of  no  value. 

From  Joseph  H.  Key,  Leonardstown,  Md.  A  sample  of  green  sand  containing 
.47  per  cent,  of  phospnoric,  a  trace  of  iron,  and  no  potash.  Of  little  value  as  a 
fertilizer. 

From  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Allen,  H.  R.  A  sample  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement.  It  was  a  mixture  of  hmestone  and  sandstone,  not  exhibit- 
ing the  proper  hardening  qualities. 

From  James  M.  Michael,  Bamhart's  Mills,  Pa.  A  sample  supposed  to  be  a  marl; 
was  found  to  be  a  clay  of  no  fertilizing  properties  whatever. 

SAMPLES  OF  SOROHUM  CANES,  SUOAB  BEETS,    AND  SIBXTPS. 

Sent  by  C.  W.  Wood,  Hertford,  N.  C,  two  samples  of  sorghum  cane: 


Amber. 

Orange. 

Total  solids 

Per  cent. 
14.10 
0.40 
4.97 

Percent. 
18.70 
6.19 
(♦) 

Sucrose 

Qlucoae 

^Not  determioed. 


This  cane  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  ripe;  would  make  a  good  sirup,  but  is  unfit 
for  sugar-making  purposes. 
Sent  by  David  Cox,  Hertford,  N.  C,  two  samples  of  sorghum  cane: 


Jtdoe per  cent. . 

Sucrose do 

Glucose do 

Specific  gravity 

Degrees  Brix 

Temperature deg.  C. . 


Eariy 

Late 

Orange. 

Orange. 

66.17 

64.67 

7.67 

8.69 

8.87 

4.58 

1.050 

1.061 

18.00 

14.70 

22.5 

22.7 

Also  a  sample  of  £2arly  Amber  : 

Per  cent. 

Total  solids 15. 70 

Sucrose 8. 14 

Glucose  6. 62 

Not  suitable  for  sugar  making  piuposes  but  would  probably  give  a  large  yield  of 
sirup. 
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Sent  bj  W.  B.  Shaw,  Shawboioagh,  N.  C,  two  samples  of  sorghum  cnne: 


• 

Nal. 

No.  2. 

! 

Juioe per  cent. . 

68.88    ' 

Sucrose do 

Qlucose do 

Spedflc  eraTtty 

11.06 
3.83 

7.07    ! 
8.87 
1.06 
12.30 

I)i*tgrww  l^rix  .  T 

16.4 

TfmDerature . . .  .dniir.  0. . 

J 

Xo.  1  is  a  rich  cane  for  sugar-making  purposes. 

Sent  by  John  Upton,  Belcross,  N.  C,  two  samples  of  sorghum  cane: 


Earlj 
Amber. 

Early 
Oraoge. 

Juice per  cent. . 

Sucrose do. . . . 

Qlucose do 

SDeciflc  crraTttT 

60.80 
12.28 
2.57 
1.00 
16.10 
24.6 

66.20 

7.94 

4.86 

1.06 

18.60 

26.00 

Degrees  Briz 

Temperature — deg.  C. . 

Sent  by  Harvey  Terry,  Terry's  Manor,  North  Carolina,  four  samples  of  sorghum 
cane: 


Early 
Amber. 

Late 
Orange. 

Amber. 

Juice per  cent. . 

Sucrose do 

Qlucose do 

Specific  sravity 

64.44 

6.05 

5.23 

1.05 

12.00 

24.70 

66.96 

7.42 

4.00 

1.05 

12.22 

28.00 

64.58 

7.09 

4.87 

1.06 

12.00 

28.00 

Detrrees  Brix 

Temperature deg.  C. . 

^0.  4  had  ondergone  acid  fermentation  and  analyzed  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Total  solids 16.80 

Sucrose 7.  57 

Gluooee 4.  75 

Sent  by  Densmore  Bros.,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  a  sample  of  sorghum  molasses: 

Per  cent. 

By  direct  polarization sucrose. .  46. 80 

By  invert  polarization do. ...  49. 16 

Beducing  sugars 30. 40 

It  is  rich  in  sucrose  and  ought  to  yield  a  large  crop  of  crystals  if  boiled  to  the 
pwper  density. 
Sent  by  A.  F.  George,  Ada,  Minn.,  two  samples  of  sugar  beets: 


White 
beetH. 

Yellow 

bOKtS. 

Jolce  percftnt.. 

MolstAire do 

Purity 

50.66 

m.99 

GO.  27 
6.69 

i.aia 

11.10 
20" 

60.47 
50.44 

r>.4i 

1.0C15 
'.».  10 
2£» 

Rucrofie percent.. 

Rp^^flc  pravity 

Decrees  Brix 

Temperature Cent. . 

Tbeae  are  both  below  the  average  for  sugar  beets  in  this  country. 
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Sent  by  G.  W.  Scarff,  Grand  Island,  Nebr,  two  samples  of  sugar  beets: 


Vilmorin. 

« 

Whit« 
Imperial. 

Total  solids,  per  cent . 

Sugar do 

Purity 

18.40 
15.88 
88.59 

18.80 
15.^5 
88.77 

These  are  very  rich  and  capable  of  producing  not  less  than  280  pounds  of 
per  ton  of  beets. 
Sent  by  William  Juntgen,  Kansas,  111.,  a  sample  of  sugar  beet: 

Total  solids per  cent. .  10.40 

Sucrose do 4. 78 

Purity 45.48 

These  beets  are  imfit  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Sent  by  W.  C.  Biidenis,  Sturgis,  Dak.,  two  samples  of  sugar  beets: 


Pink 
beetA. 

White 
beets. 

Total  solids. . .  per  cent. . 

Sujrar do 

Purity  co-efflclent 

20.40 
18.32 
65.29 

21.48 
16.08 
69.97 

A  high  percentage  of  sugar,  but  also  a  large  quantity  of  total  solids. 
Sent  oy  Hon.  E.  N.  Morrill,  House  Hepresentatives.     Sample  of  sorghum 
s,  too  small  a  miantity  for  analysis. 
Sent  by  H.  S.  Trescot,  Pendleton,  S.  C.     Two  namples  of  sorghum  sirup. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Moisture 

Pel' cent. 

21.48 

2.76 

85  97 

89.20 

P^oeni, 

28.60 

1.98 

88.48 

83.10 

Atth 

Glucose 

Sucrose 

Sent  by  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Cockrell,  U.  S.  Senate.     A  sample  of  molASSM: 

Per  cent. 

Sucroeo 48. 00 

Ol uoose 26. 29 

Moisture 88. 13 

Ash 8.68 

Undetermined 95 


ANALYSES  OP  SAMl»LKS  OF  WATER. 

From  E.  W.  Derainct.  Conway  Springs,  Kans.  Two  samples  of  Water : 
water,  20.07  grains  totiil  solids  per  United  States  gallon.  Well  water,  12.52 
total  soliils  per  United  St-ites  gallon. 

These  waters  are  l:K>th  excellent  for  teclmical  purposes. 

From  H.L.  LoTig,  Walnut,  Tex.  A  sample  of  water  containing  201.88  grj 
solids  per  gallon,  corupriHtxl  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  calcium  and  some  chloj 
sodium. 

From  Henry  Peasle<»,  Georgetown,  Tex.  A  sample  of  water  containing 
grains  of  soliils  per  United  States  gallon.  A  partial  ciuantitative  analysis 
solid  matter  showed  the  following  composition  : 

Sodic  chloride grains  per  Unit^l  States  gallon. .  194. 77 

MajfBt^ia do 26. 88 

Alumina do 57. 77 

This  water  in  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 
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Sent  by  H.  B.  Bicksler,  Hemdoh,  Va.  A  stttnple  of  wiitor  oontfUning  19  grains 
of  total  solids  per  gallon,  consisting  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, with  organic  matter,  and  traces  of  alkaline  chlorides. 

From  W.  H.  Thomas,  La  Grange,  Mo. .  a  sample  of  water  a  complete  analysis  of 
which  was  made : 

^       Grains  per  United  States  gallon. 

Sulphate  of  sodium ^ 9.  223 

Chloride  of  sodium 320.  607 

Carbonate  of  potassium 6. 174 

Carbonate  of  sodium 748 

Carbonate  of  calcium 85. 636 

Carbonate  of  magnesium 20.  632 

Alumina 098 

Ferric  oxide Trace. 

Silica 2.  891 

Total  soUds 896. 104 

FVom  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Burnes,  House  ot  Representatives,  a  water  ooatidning  88.69 
"^Lins  of  solids  per  gallon,  consisting  of  lime,  magnesia,  aluminai  iron,  and  alkalis 
»xcibined  with  sulpnuric,  carbonic,  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  silica. 

S^Qt  by  the  Hon.  C.  T.  OTerrall,  J^ouse  of  Representatives,  a  sample  of  water 
>z^taining  15.87  grains  per  gallon  of  solids,  consisting  of  the  same  ingredients  as 
i^<e  abote  sample. 

Prom  J.  P.  Eaton,  Mapleville,  Nebr.,  two  samples  of  water.  Water  from  26-foot 
^ell  contains  38.43  grains  of  solids  per  gallon;  water  from  91-foot  well  contains 
£^-€7  grains  of  solids  per  gallon. 

I^e  composition  of  the  solid  matter  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  samples. 

IFrom  the  Hon.  Samuel  Pasco,  U.  S.  Senate,  a  sample  of   water,  a  complete 
x^aljgis  of  which  was  made : 

Fitfts  pBt  milUoii. 

Oxygen  required  by  organic  matter 31. 50 

Free  ammonia .44 

Albuminoid  ammonia .18 

Nitrates  i ^ 

Nitrites Trace. 

Total  solids grains  per  gallon . .  167.  60 

Chlorine , do 62.  68 

The  solid  matter  consists  of — 

Lime grains  per  gallon . .  9.96 

Magnesia do 8.  01 

Sodic  chloride do. ...  61*  66 

Soda do 5.  88 

Potassic  chloride Trace. 

Sulphuric  acid grains  per  gallon. .  9. 27 

Carbonic  acid do 7. 86 

Silica ; do 60 

Iron  and  alumina Trace. 

Undetermined grains  per  gallon . .  1. 74 

100.00 
This  is  a  mineral  water  and  might  prove  to  possess  medicinal  virtues. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SAMPLES. 

From  M.  J.  Albright,  Rago,  Kans.  A  sample  of  salt  containing  98.86  per  cent,  of 
Mdw  chloride.  •  t^ 

ffona  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Wa8hinB:ton,  D.  C.  A  sample  of  powders  which  was  tt^sted 
for  oromid*^,  chloral,  and  morphine,  with  negative  results. 

From  Mrs.  Grigsby,  Washington,  D.  C.     A  sample  of  mill:  containing;: 

Ppr  (.'ont. 

Total  solids 9.  70 

Fat 1 .  05 

AlbuminoitlH 3. 09 

This  is  a  very  inferior  sample  of  milk,  having  been  deprived  of  at  least  two-thirds 
of  its  cream. 
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From  E.  S.  Stover,  Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.    A  sample  of  cane,  for  valuation  as  a 
fodder: 

Percent. 

Albuminoids 8. 68 

Fat  and  oil .^ 8 .  68 

Alcohol  extract ." 26. 84 

Crude  fiber 18. 85 

It  is  deficient  in  nitrogenous  principles,  but  might  prove  an  acceptable  change  of 
diet  for  cattle. 
Sent  by  D.  J.  Fair,  Sterling,  Kans.    A  sample  of  brine: 

Specific  gravity 1. 1892 

Tbtal  solids 25.09 

In  the  dry  substance  there  was  found: 

Per  cent. 

Sodic  cloride 91.95 

Magnesia 1. 86 

Sulphuric  acid .89 

Undetermined ....        6. 80 

Sent  by  R.  F.  Bond,  Sterling,  Kans. ,  two  samples  of  brine  and  two  samples  of 
salt: 


Total  solid  mfttter 

Sodic  chloride 

Magn€«ia 

Lime  

Sulphuric  acid 

Moisture 

Undetermined  . . . , 


Brine  1. 

Brine  2. 

Saltl. 

Salts. 

PtT  C0ni. 

xtW  cun*. 

Per  cent. 

Ptrcen.i. 

S7.61 

27.07 

90.33 

94.98 

26.18 

24.66 

86.68 

90.45 

.07 

.49 

.11 

.06 

Trace. 

Trace. 

.44 

1.25 

.23 

.42 

.51 

.78 

72.85 

72.98 

9.67 

6.02 

.67 

2.51 

4.64 

2.45 

Submitted  by  Professor  Alwood,  Department  of  Agriculture.  An  insect  powder 
in  which  arsenic  in  quantity  was  found. 

From  the  Hon.  E.  O.  Graves,  Superintendent  of  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engrav- 
ing.   A  sample  of  linseed-oil: 

Specific  gravity  at  15.5"  C 9325 

Peroentj^e  of  iodine  observed 152.00 

Refractive  index  at  17.5"  C 1.4785 

No  adulteration  was  discovered. 

Sent  by  Nelson  Page,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  sample  of  rye  flour  supposed  to  have 

been  dfted: 

Per  cent. 

Crude  fiber 11.44 

Starch 24.05 

The  sample  resembles  rye  bran  rather  than  fiour,  and  has  evidently  been  sifted. 
From  Dr.  F.  L,  Kilboume,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Two  samples  of 
linseed-oil  cake: 


Starch 

Cnide  fiber 

Moisture 

Aah 

Fat  and  oil 

Alcohol  extract 
Albuminoids  . . 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Fer  cent. 

Per  cent. 

20.78 

19.18 

4.23 

5.96 

8.38 

7.84 

5.79 

5.72 

9.05 

4.28 

13.80 

12.91 

81.69 

38.69 

REPORT   OF  THE   CHEMIST. 
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FVom  C.F.Hopkins,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Two  samples  of 

grapes. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Sucrose 

Percent. 
6.99 
9.63 

Percent. 

3.75 
10.54 

Reducing  sugars 

Total  sugan 

16.52 

14.29 

From  Prof.  Cummings  Cherry,  Chicago,  111.    Specimen  of  palmetto  root,  stalk, 


Boot. 

Btalk. 

Leayes. 

Ether  extract . . . 

Albuminoids 

Crude  fiber 

Per  cent. 
.71 
1.66 
46.86 

Per  cent. 
.49 
2.10 
46.80 

Per<xnt. 
2.79 
7.79 
60.22 

8AMPUS  ANALYZED  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  OFFICIAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS. 

Su&pl«B  received  from  Prof.  J.  A.  Meyers,  chairman  of  committee  on  potash. 


By  method  of  A.  O.  A.C. 


Bv  Llndo  Glad 
I  ding  method. 


No.  1.  Potaasic  chloride  . 


No.  2.  O.  P.  potaaslc  sul- 
phate   


Per  cent.  Kd.  !  Per  cent.  KCl.    Per  cent.  Kd. 


85.  M 
86.16 
85.06 


No.  8.  Add  iihosphate  with 
potassic  sulphate 


No.  4.  Calcined  kainite 


No.  5. 


fti.88* 

d4.71« 

ft*.  08* 

Per  cent.  K,0. 

55.48 

63.68 


18.70 
13.82 
13.89 
17.20 
17.20 
17.26 
4.96 
4.99 


86.64 
85.66 

Per  cent.  K.O. 
64.10 
54.02 
68.86 

18.68 
18.72 
18.78 
17.82 
17.26 


5.18 
6.80 


Analyses  made  hy  A.  E.  Knorr,  except  those  marked  *,  which  were  made  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Crampton. 

Samples  from  Dr.  W.  J.  (Jascoyne,  chairman  of  committee  on  phosphoric  acid. 
Analyzed  by  A.  E.  Knorr: 


Moisture. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

No.  1.  South  Carolina  phosphate 

No.  2.  Tankagfr 

Per  cent. 
.76 
6.44 

Per  cent. 
28.16 
14.33 

No.  8. 

Amrooniated 

superphosphate. 

No.  4. 

DisBolved 

South  Carolina 

phosphate. 

No.  5. 

Dissolved  Navassa 

phosphate. 

Moisture 

Per  cent. 

14.06 
6.74 
1.69 
8.88 
1.80 
0.68 

Per  cent. 

9.33 
10.03 

S.31 
18.94 

1.28 
15.22 

Per  cent. 

8.25 
6.78 
7.94 

14.72 
8.84 

18.06 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 

Herertea  phosphoric  acid 

Arailable  phosphoric  acid 

Insoluble  phosj^oric  acid 

Total  phosphoric  add 
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Samples  from  Prof.  M.  A.  Scovell,  chairman  of  committee  on  nitrc^en.  Analyses 
made  by  T.  C.  Trescot :  No.  1,  ix)tassium  nitrate  C.  P. ;  No.  2,  cotton-seed  meal ; 
No.  8,  sodium  nitrate  C.  P.,  animoniuiri  suli)hate  C.  P.,  cotton-seed  meal  and  acid 
phosphate;  No.  4,  sodiu?n  nitrate  0.  P.,  cotton-seed  meal,  muriate  of  potash  and 
acid  phosphate  :  No.  5,  a  mixed  tankage  of  the  trade. 


No.  1.        No.  2. 

No.  a. 
Perct.N. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

By  Boda-Ume  method  .  .• 

Perct.N. 

Perct.N. 
7.14 
7.50 

Perct.N. 

Perct.N. 
2.® 

By  Kieldalil  method 

2.91 

By  KjeUlahl  mo<liiled  for  nitrates  . . . 
By  Ruffle  method 

18.78 
13.83 

8.70 
3.86 

8.18 
3.1G 

7.47 

8.97 

Sample  received  from  Prof.  Ricliard  11.  Oaines,  chairman  of  committee  on  phos- 
phoric acid.     Analyzed  by  E.  A.  von  Schweinitz  and  J.  L.  FueUing : 


Schweinitz. 


Fuelling. 


No.  1.  !  No.  2.  ,  No.  a.     No.  1. 


No.  ~\  1  No.  3. 


Soluble  phosphoric  acid I 

il«v»rtftd  pJio«phorio  iicidi .       

Available  phosphoric  acid 

Injioluble  pboKphorlc  acid. . .  < 

Total  phoephoric  acid |    21 .  81 


10.72 

2.13 

12.  &> 

1.63 

14.88 


6.  C3    10. 7-i 


1.90 

8. 5:^ 

\    1.62 

\    2.01 

10. 15 


22.08 


1.1  nj 
12.  •54 

l.ftl 

14.  r.7 


fl.74 

l.Kl 
8..'>4 

2.<>«» 

10.  ."vi 


In  connection  with  the  investigation  on  the  nature  and  caust^s  of  *'  peach  yel- 
lows "  carried  on  by  the  Division  of  Pathological  Botany  of  this  Department,  a 
scries  of  asli  analyses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  peach  tree  was  made  by  A.  E. 
Knorr.  A  full  dLscu.'^Hion  of  these  analyses  will  be  found  in  the  special  bulletin 
published  by  that  division  on  this  subject. 


SWEET   CASSAVA.* 

{Jairopha  mariihof  or  Aipi.) 

About  the  middle  of  March,  this  year,  I  received  froin  Mr.  R.  H. 
Burr,  of  Bartow,  Fla.,  a  package  of  cassava  roots.  These  roots 
readied  the  Departineut  in  fine  condition,  being  ap])arently  rb  fresh 
as  the  day  they  were  taken  from  the  soil.  After  careful  sampling 
and  cleaning,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  roots  was  cut  into  thin 
slices  and  thoroughly  dried.  In  a  definite  weighed  portion,  sampled 
as  carefully  as  possible,  the  percentage  of  moisture  was  determined. 
The  dried  and  j^owdered  roots  wei'e  preserved  for  future  analysis. 
Owing  to  a  press  of  other  matter,  this  analysis  was  not  made  until 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  of  August  this  year.  Mr.  Burr, 
in  forwarding  the  roots,  sent  the  following  information  concerning 
them : 

The  r<x)ti^  do  not  \a^t  long  after  digpng,  drying  up  or  rotting.  Since  this  variety 
of  ca^siiva  Ls  not  the  bitter  or  poisonous  kind,  it  is  generally  known  in  Florida  as 
the  sweet  cassava.  The  nxits  are  f€jd  to  all  kinds  of  stock  in  a  fresh  st'tte,  and  are 
greatly  relishe<l.  It  hfui  been  sufficiently  tested  here  to  show  its  gieat  value  as  a 
stock  f(H)d.  The  yield  under  favorable  conditions  is  a.stonishing.  1  have  recently 
dug  one  plant  of  one  year's  growth,  which  weighed  50  pounds,  being  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  1.500  bushels  to  the  acre.  Eight  hundred  to  1,000  bushels  per  acre  can 
be  confidently  reckoned  on. 

*Read  by  ]^ermission  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  the  Clevc^land  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  Augu.st,  1888,  and 
pu[)lish(^l  in  Agricultural  Science,  vol.  2,  Ho,  10,  and  Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  14, 
No.  3,  p.  71. 
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The  roots  received  by  us  were  long  and  slender,  and  of  various 
sizes;  some  of  them  were  quite  2  feet  long,  and  weighed  several 
pounds.  Tlie  bark,  which  contains  the  poisonous  principle,  if  any  be 
present,  w;ks  uarefuUy  scraped  off  and  has  been  preserved  for  suDse- 
quent  examination.  The  analysis  of  tlie  sample,  calculated  to  dry 
substiiuce,  is  given  in  tlie  following  table; 

Serial  No , 5547 


Ash per  cent. 

Oil  (petroleum  ether  extract) do. . . 

Ether  extract  (glucosides,  alkaloids,  or«^anic  acids,  etc.) do. . . 

Alcohol  extract  (amids,  sugars,  resins,  etc.) do. . . 

Crude  fiber do. . . 

Starch do. . . 

Albuminoids  (calouUted  from  nitrogen) do. . . 


1.94 

1.27 

.74 

17.43 

4.03 
71.85 

8.47 


100.73 


In  regard  to  the  method  of  analysia,  little  need  be  said;  it  was 
cvried  on  in  accordance  with  the  well-established  rules  of  plant 
analysis  as  laid  down  by  Dragendorff ,  The  first  extraction  of  pe- 
troleum ether  gave  the  tat  or  oil  alone,  and  the  subsequent  extrac- 
tion with  sulphuric  ether  gave  the  glucosides,  alkaloids,  and  organic 
acids.  That  portion  of  nitrogen  existing  as  amids  has  been  estimated 
in  the  alcoholic  extract.  The  total  nitrogen  was  also  estimated  and 
entered  as  albuminoids;  a  small  portion  of  the  nitrogen  has  thus 
been  counte<i  twice  in  the  total  results  which  add  up  a  little  over  100. 
A  ciaracteristic  feature  of  the  cassava  root  is  shown  in  the  large 
amount  of  substance  present  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  amount  of 
starch  also  compares  fairly  well  with  the  best  varieties  of  potatoes. 
On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  sugars  present,  the  cassava  root 
could  be  more  economically  useu  for  the  manufacture  of  glucose  thaox 
for  starch;  their  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  fact  that  a  fine  article 
of  starch  food  can  be  made  from  the  cassava  root  growing  in  this 
country. 

hi  addition  to  the  fresh  root  above  noted,  two  samples  of  the  dried 
root  or  cassava  meal  have  also  been  examined.  No.  5922  was  sent 
to  us,  described  as  pulverized  manihot  root  or  cassava  flour.  The 
root  is  first  peeled,  chopped  into  thin  sclices,  dried  in  the  sun  two 
days,  and  pulverized.  It  was  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Kern,  of  Bar- 
tow, Fla.  No.  6923  was  labeled  pulverized  cassava,  with  the  starch, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  and  glucose  washed  out,  the  remaining  pulp  dried 
in  the  sun,  prepared  by  Professor  Kern. 

Professor  Kern  sent  a  letter  with  the  samples,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made: 

Allow  me  to  say  that  owing  to  the  prodigioios  yield  per  acre  of  what  we  here 
know  M  cassava,  and  its  alleged  value  as  a  teed  and  food  plant,  and  for  its  yield  of 
starch  and  glucose,  it  is  attracting  a  very  ^eat  deal  of  attention  here  now,    The 
plant  here  grown  is  different  from  the  manioc  root  of  South  and  Central  America; 
our  root  contains  no  poisonous  elements  which  need  to  be  dissipated  by  heat.    It  is 
customary  here  for  many  persons  to  make  their  own  starch  from  it.     The  root, 
which  must  remain  in  the  ground  until  one  is  ready  to  use  it,  is  dug,  washed,  and 
its  two  mner  and  outer  ijeelings  remored;  it  is  then  grated  and  the  pidp  washed, 
the  water  poured  off  in  a  vessel  and  allowed  to  stand,  when  the  pure  starch  settles 
m  the  bottom.     The  clear  water  is  again  drawn  off  and  the  starch  allowed  to  dry. 
"The  pulp,  after  having  the  starch  washed  out,  may  be  used  at  once  in  making  pud- 
dings by  the  addition  of  milk,  eggs,  etc.    This  washed  pulp  may  be  sun-dried  and 
thus  kept,  forming  valuable  meal  ocr  flour  from  which  nice  bread  may  be  made. 
Neceasitated  as  we  are  in  south  Florida  to  buy  all  our  wheat  flour,  anytning  which 
acts  as  a  substitute,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  of  great  value  to  us. 
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The  analyses  of  two  samples  of  flour  are  given  in  the  follow 
table: 


Serial  No 

Water per  cent. 

Ash do... 

Oil  and  fat do. . . 

Gluoofiides,  alkaloids,  and  organic  acids,  .do. . . 

Amids,  sugars,  resins do. . . 

Dextrine,  giim,  etc.,  by  difference do. . . 

Crude  fiber do. . . 

Nitroeenous  bodies do. . . 

Btarcn  do. . . 


SUSS 

S923 

10.56 

11.86 

1.86 

1.13 

l.CO 

.86 

.64 

.43 

13.69 

4.50 

a.  85 

5.68 

2.96 

4.15 

1.31 

1.81 

64.63 

70.18 

From  the  above  analyses  it  is  seen  that  the  cassava  can  never 
the  place  of  the  flour  made  from  cereals,  as  a  food  material,  oi 
count  of  the  small  portion  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  it  conti 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  might  very  well  take  the  plac 
potatoes,  and  its  value  as  a  food  should  not  be  underestimated. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Carson,  of  Midland,  Fla.,  has  made  some  very  veil] 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  native  cassava.  From  a  1 
of  his  to  the  Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Qrower  of  April  11,  18 
make  the  following  quotations : 

As  before  stated,  I  regard  the  rolling  pine  lands,  containing  some  v  .liow  o 
be  the  best  for  cassava,  and  the  southern  counties  to  be  best  suited  tc  it.  L( 
soil  be  well  prepared  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  rows  checked  about  4  feet  i 
one  piece  laid  in  each  hill,  I  think  they  should  never  be  closer  together  t 
feet,  and  5  would  be  better.  Cassava  has  been  known  to  ^ow  for  three  yei 
this  country.  It  will  continue  to  grow  until  the  cold  kills  it,  then  by  breakii 
the  stems  when  they  are  red,  the  stubble  will  sprout  up  in  the  spring.  As  i 
seeds  of  the  cassava  they  will  rip>en  in  about  one  year,  if  puddings,  custards 
are  desired,  the  roots  must  be  peeled  and  grated ;  salt,  sugar,  etc. ,  may  be  us* 
cording  to  taste.  The  Spaniards  make  bre^  of  it  simply  by  grating  the  rool 
adding  salt  and  a  little  soda.  Now  there  is  no  doul^t  in  my  mind  but  that  i 
tons  of  cassava  root  per  acre  can  be  produced.  When  I  think  of  the  tapioci 
cose,  and  starch  there  are  in  it,  and  how  abundantly  it  can  be  turned  into  baco 
lard,  nulk  and  butter,  muttou  and  beef,  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  pay  bettei 
any  other  plant  in  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  of  Keuka,  Fla. ,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  pap 
November  24,  1887,  describes  some  of  the  uses  of  cassava.  1 
his  letter  I  make  the  following  extract: 

Out  the  stalks  about  1  inch  above  the  ground,  just  before  frost;  after  cuttin 
stalks  should  be  left  to  dry  in  a  cool  place  a  few  weeks,  and  then  placed  in  a  t 
and  covered  until  time  for  planting.  Some  save  the  stalks  by  keeping  thei 
dry,  cool  place  until  February  and  then  plant.  The  roots  should  be  dug  as 
they  will  not  keep  in  good  condition  out  of  the  ground  more  than  three  oi 
days.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  feed  we  can  raise  for  hogs;  it  is  also  a  fine  fe< 
poultry.  We  often  bake  i%  like  sweet  potatoes,  and  also  slice  and  fry  it  like 
potatoes. 

M.  Sacc  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  National  Society  of  Agi-i 
ure  of  France,  concerning  the  cassava  which  he  calls  *'  Manihot 
issima.''  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  poisonous  varieties  are  d 
ent  botanically  from  the  innocent.  Manihot  is  the  bread  of  tro 
regions.  The  innocent  variety  is  cultivated  in  Bolivia,  and 
botanists  there  call  it  ''  manihot  ai'pi."  The  plant  grows  from  1 
meters  in  height,  with  straight  and  naked  stalks,  since  they 
develop  leaves  at  their  extremities;  the  only  care  given  to  the 
their  cultivation  is  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.  The  roots,  t< 
number  of  five  to  nine,  are  of  the  size  of  the  closed  hand.  Th< 
lowing  analysis  of  the  roots  of  the  manihot  aipi  is  given: 
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PoF  osnt. 

Water.., 70,29 

Starch 14.40 

Sugar,  salts,  and  malic  acid 1.  01 

Fibrin  and  yeUow  coloring  matter 08 

Crude  fiber 3. 16 

Ash 10.82 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  roots  of  the  tropical  plant  are 
quite  different  from  those  produced  in  our  own  country,  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  two  varieties,  M.  Sacc  makes  the  following 
obe«ryation: 

In  Cuba  I  have  seen  only  the  poisonous  variety.  The  same  is  true  of  Brazil, 
where  I  have  not  seen  the  manihot  alpi  except  in  tne  Swiss  colony,  Porto  Real.  As 
to  the  product  of  the  two  varieties,  it  is  the  same;  the  stalks,  which  are  the  size  of 
the  finger,  are  from  1  to  2  meters  in  height.  I  have  not  been  able  to  analyze  the 
leaTes  of  this  interesting  vegetable,  but  as  they  are  much  sought  after  by  cattle, 
ihtfj  are  probably  very  nutritious. 

The  above  Quotation  from  M.  Sacc's  paper  I  have  taken  from  the 
Revue  Agricole  (ii,  6,  pp.  81,  82),  published  at  Port  Louis  Maurice. 

The  name  cassava  snould  be  applied  properly  only  to  the  purified 
starch  derived  from  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  plant  is  known 
under  the  botanical  names  Jaiiipha  manihoty  Manihot  utilissimay 
Jatropha  manihot,  Manihot  a'ipi,  and  Jatropha  Laefflingiij  it  is  also 
callea  the  mandioc  plant.  Tlie  fleshy  root  of  this  plant  yields  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  daily  food  of  the  natives  of  tropical  America, 
and  its  starch  is  known  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  tapioca. 
Manihot  is  a  woody  or  shrubby  plant  CTOwing  from  fleshy  tuberous 
roots,  the  stems  being  smooth  and  the  leaves  generally  long-stalked. 
The  leaves  of  the  poisonous  variety  usually  have  seven  branches 
palmately  divided;  the  leaves  of  the  sweet  variety  are  usually  only 
uTe  parted.  In  the  "Treasury  of  Botany,"  page  718,  the  following 
remarks  are  made  concerning  these  two  varieties: 

It  is  quite  clear  that  while  the  root  of  one  is  bitter  and  a  virulent  poison,  that  of 
the  other  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  is  commonly  eaten  cooked  as  a  vegetable. 
Both  of  them,  especially  the  bitter,  are  most  extensively  cultivated  over  tlie  greater 
part  of  tropical  America,  and  yield  an  abim dance  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food; 
the  poison  of  the  bitter  kind  being  got  rid  of  during  the  process  of  preparation  it 
onder^oes.  The  poisonous  expressed  juice,  if  allowed  to  settle,  deposits  a  large 
quantity  of  starch  knowti  as  Brazilian  arrow-root  or  tapioca  meal,  from  which  the 
Upioca  of  the  shops  is  prepared  by  simj)ly  torrefying  the  moist  starch  upon  hot 
plates,  the  heat  causing  tne  starch  grains  to  swell  and  burst  and  become  agglutinated 
together.  A  sauce  called  cassareep,  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  other  dishes,  par- 
ticularly the  West  Indian  dish  known  as  pepper-pot,  is  also  prepared  from  this  juice 
by  concentrating  and  rendering  it  harmleas  by  boiling.  Another  of  the  products  of 
cassava  is  an  intoxicating  beverage  called  pixvarrie,  but  the  manner  of  preparing 
it  is  not  calculated  to  render  it  tempting,  to  Eurox>eans.  It  is  made  by  the  women 
vho  chew  cassava  cakes  and  throw  the  masticated  materials  into  a  wooden  bowl 
where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  some  days,  and  then  boiled.  It  is  said  to  have 
an  agreeable  taste. 

From  the  above  analyses  of  cassava  root,  descrii)tions  of  its  uses, 
and  the  amount  of  it  that  can  be  produced  per  acre,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  destined  to  become  a  valuable  agricultural  product  of  the  sub- 
tropical portions  of  our  country. 
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LARD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

Lard  is  a  term  api)lied  to  the  fat  of  the  alaughtered  hog  separated 
from  the  otlior  tissues  of  the  animal  by  the  aid  of  heat. 

In  the  crude  state  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  glycerides  of  the 
fatty  acids,  oleic  and  stearic  or  palmitic,  with  small  portions  of  the 
connective  tissues,  animal  gelatine  and  other  albuminous  matters. 

Kinds  of  lard, — According  to  the  parts  of  the  fat  used  and  the 
methods  or  rendering  it  lard  is  divided  into  several  classes.  Accord- 
ing to  methods  of  rendering  lard  is  classed  as  kettle  and  steam. 
From  material  used  the  following  classification  may  be  made  2 

Neutral  lard, — Neutral  lard  is  composed  of  the  fats  derived  froiB 
the  leaf  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  taken  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state. 
The  leaf  is  either  chilled  in  a  cold  atmosphere  or  treated  with  cold 
water  to  remove  the  animal  heat.  It  is  then  reduced  to  a  pulp  in  f 
grinder  and  passed  at  once  to  the  rendering  kettle.  The  fat  is  ren^ 
deredat  a  temperature  of  105°  to  120°  Fahr.  (40^0  50°  C.)  Only  fi 
part  of  the  lard  is  separated  at  this  temperature  and  the  rest  is  sent  U. 
other  rendering  tanks  to  be  made  into  another  kind  of  product,  Tb( 
lard  obtained  as  above  is  washed  in  a  melted  state  with  water  contain 
ing  ^  trace  of  sodium  carbonate,  sodium  chloride,  or  a  dilute  acid 
The  lard  thus  formed  is  almost  neutral,  containing  not  to  exceed  .%i 
per  cent,  free  acid ;  but  it  may  contain  a  considerable  Quantity  oi 
water  and  some  salt.  This  neutral  lard  is  used  almost  exclusively  f oi 
making  buttorine  (oleomargarine). 

JLteoflard, — The  residue  unrendered  in  the  above  process  is  sub 

Jected  to  steam  heat  under  pressure  and  the  fat  thus  obtained  is  called 
eaf  lard,  Formerh'^  this  was  the  only  kind  of  lard  reoogniaed  in  th( 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  was  then  made  out  of  the  whole  leaf 

Choice  keUle'reiule red  lard;  choice  lard, — The  quautity  of  lard  re 
quired  for  butterine  does  not  include  all  of  the  leaf  produced.  Th< 
remaining  portions  of  the  leaf,  together  with  the  fat  out  from  th< 
backs,  is  rendered  in  steam  jacketed  open  kettles  and  produces  aohoi<M 
variety  of  lard  known  as  "kettle  rendered."  The liido  is  removec 
from  the  back  fat  before  rendering  and  both  leaf  and  back  fat  ar< 
passed  through  a  pulping  machine  before  they  enter  the  kettle 
Choice  lard  is  thus  denned  by  the  regulations  of  the  Chicago  Boan 
of  Trade : 

"  Choice  lard, — Choice  lard  to  be  made  from  leaf  .and  trimmingj 
only,  either  steam  or  kettle  rendered,  the  manner  of  rendering  to  w 
branded  on  each  tierce." 

Prime  steam  lard, — The  prime  steam  lard  of  commerce  is  made  ai 
follows  :  The  whole  head  of  the  hog,  after  the  removal  of  the  jowl,  ii 
used  for  rendering.  The  heads  areplaced  in  the  bottom  of  the  render 
ing  tank.  The  fat  is  pulled  off  of  tne  small  intestines  and  also  placet 
in  the  tank.  Any  fat  that  may  be  attached  to  the  heart  of  the  ani 
mal  is  also  used.  In  houses  where  kettle-rendered  lard  is  not  made  tb 
back  fat  and  trimmings  are  also  used.  When  there  is  no  demand  f oi 
leaf  lard  the  leaf  also  is  put  into  the  rendering  tank  with  the  other  por 
tions  of  the  body  mentioned.  It  is  thus  seen  that  prime  steam  lard  ma^ 
be  taken  to  rej^resent  the  fat  of  the  whole  animal,  or  only  portion) 
thereof.  The  quantity  of  fat  afforded  by  each  animal  vanes  witl 
the  market  to  which  tne  meat  is  to  be  sent.  A  hog  trimmed  for  tb 
domestic  market  will  give  an  average  of  about  40  pounds,  while  f  ron 
one  destined  for  the  English  marSet  only  about  20  pounds  of  Ian 
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I  be  made.    Prime  steam  lard  is  thus  defined  by  the  Chicago  Board 
trade: 

iPrime  st^nin  lard, — Standard  prime  steam  lard  shall  be  solely  the 

^iict  of  the  trimmings  and  other  fat  parts  of  hogs,  ren(leit»d  in 

^  by  the  direct  application  of  steam,  and  without  subsequent 

te  m  grain  or  character  by  the  use  of  agitators  or  other  ina- 

py,  except  as  such  change  may  unavoidably  come  from  trans- 

%iou.    It  shall  have  proper  color,  flavor,  and  soundness  for 

ag.  and  no  material  whicn  has  been  salted  shall  be  included. 

Imeand  location  of  the  renderer  and  the  grade  of  the  lard  shall 

mly  branded  on  each  package  at  the  time  of  packing." 

I  lard  is  passed  solely  on  inspection,  the  inspector  naving  no 

diy  to  supervise  rendering  establij^hmenta  in  order  to  secure  a 

*  control  of  the  kettles.     It  is  reported  on  authority  that  tb^ 

intestines,  after  proper  cleaning,  are  placed  in  the  rendering 

Banks.    According  to  tne  printed  regulations  any  part  of  the  bog 

containing  fat  could  be  legally  used. 

Since  much  uncertaintv  exists  in  regard  to  the  disposition  which 
is  made  of  the  guts  of  tne  hog  I  have  had  the  subject  carefully  in* 
vestigated.     Following  are  the  results  of  the  study: 

j9ti/5.— Definition  of  the  term  as  used  by  hog-packers  is:  Evervi- 
thing  inside  of  a  hog  except  the  lungs  and  heart,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  abdominal  viscera  comnlete.  The  material  is  handled  aa  fol- 
lows: 

When  the  hog  is  split  open  the  viscera  are  separated  by  cutting 
out  the  portion  of  flesh  surrounding  the  anus  ana  taking  a  strip  con- 
taining the  external  urino-generative  organs.     The  whole  viscera 
are  thrown  on  a  table  and  divided  as  follows:  The  heart  is  thrown 
to  one  side  and  the  fatty  portion  trimmed  off  for  lard.    The  rest  goes 
into  the  offal  tank  or  sausage.     The  lungs  and  liver  go  into  the  offal 
tank  or  sausage.     The  rectum  and  large  intestines  are  pulled  from 
the  intestinal  fat  and  peritoneum  and  along  with  the  adiiering  flesh 
and  genito-urinary  organs  sent  to  the  trimmer.     All  fleah  and  the 
above-mentioned  organs  are  trimmed  off  and  the  intestine  proper  is 
used  for  sausage  casing.     The  trimmings,  including  the  genito-uri- 
nan'  organs,  are  washed  and  dumped  into  the  lard  tank.     The  small 
intestine  is  also  pulled  from  the  fatty  membrane  surrounding  it  and 
saved  for  sausage  casings.     The  remaining  material,  consisting  of 
the  j)eritoneum,  diaphragm,  stomach,  and  adhering  membranes,  to- 
gether with  the  intestinal  fat.  constitute  the  **guts,"  which  are  seen 
undergoing  the  process  of  washing,  which  is  usuallv  conducted  in 
three  or  four  different  tanks.     As  the  ''guts  "  pass  into  the  first  tank 
the  stomach  and  peritoneum  are  split  open,  and  also  any  portions  of 
the  intestines  which  sometimes  adhere  to  the  peritoneum.     After 
receiving  a  rough  wash  they  are  passed  from  tank  to  tank  when, 
after  the  third  or  fourth  wash,  they  are  ready  for  the  rendering  tank. 
The  omentum  fat  is  cut  from  the  kidneys  and  the  kidneys,  with  a 
little  adhering  fat,  go  into  the  rendering  tank.     Spleen  and  pancreas 
go  into  lard  tanks,  as  do  also  the  trachea,  vocal  cords,  and  oesopha- 
gns. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  everything' goes  into  lard,  or  rather 
the  lard  tank,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(1)  The  intestines  proper,  which  are  saved  for  sausage  casings, 

(2)  The  liver  and  lungs. 

(3^  That  part  of  the  heart  free  from  fat, 

I  nave  been  told  that  in  killing  small  hogs^  and  also  when  there  is 
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small  demand  for  sausage  casings,  it  is  freanently  the  practice  to 
split  the  intestines  so  as  to  save  expense  of  pulling  from  tne  fat;  and 
after  washing,  fat  and  all  go  into  tne  tank.  I  have  no  other  evidence 
except  that  1  have  often  seen  lard  with  a  distinctly  **  gutty  flavor," 
which  must  have  been  caused  by  this  or  some  similar  mode  of  hand- 
ling. Of  course  it  will  often  happen  that  the  intestines  break  off  and 
portions  adhere  to  the  enveloping  tissue,  and  consequently  get  into 
the  tank  after  washing. 

It  is  a  commercial  fact  that  sausage  casings  are  worth  more  than 
the  small  amount  of  adhering  fat,  and  consequently  packers  will 
save  them.  Small  hogs  produce  small  casings  difficult  to  pull,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  be  handled  in  the  simpler 
manner.  They  break  so  easily  they  are  hardly  worth  saving  sepa- 
rately. It  is  stated  by  lard  manufacturers  that  the  lard  made  from 
the  parts  of  the  intestines  mentioned  above  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lard  oil  and  soap,  and  does  not  enter  into  the  lard  of  com- 
merce. 

Butchers^  lard. — The  small  quantities  of  lard  made  by  butchers  is 
usually  "kettle  rendered,  "after  the  manner  practiced  by  small  farm- 
ers in  making  lard  for  home  consumption.  Often  tlie  scraps  are 
saved  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  by  the  butchers  oefore 
rendering,  and  this  is  likely  to  increase  the  free  acid  present.  This 
lard  is  also  frequently  dark  colored  and  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  glue.  In  New  York  this  lard  is  known  as  **New  York  City 
lard." 

Other  Iwg-f at  products, — There  are  many  other  hog-fat  products 
not  used  in  tne  manufacture  of  lard  or  compound  lard  a  description 
of  which,  however,  may  prove  useful  here. 

White  grease. — This  grease  is  made  chiefly  from  hogs  which  die  in 
transit  by  being  smothered  or  frozen.  Formerly  it  was  also  made 
from  animals  dead  of  disease,  but  this  product  has  of  late  been  dimin- 
ished on  account  of  certain  State  laws  requiring  the  carcasses  of  hogs 
which  have  died  of  cholera  to  be  buried.  This  grease  is  made  from 
the  whole  animal  with  the  exception  of  the  intestines.  The  latter 
are  rendered  separately  and  make  "  brown  grease."  The  rendering 
is  done  in  closed  tanks  at  a  high  pressure.  The  residue  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizer.  White  and  brown  grease  are  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  low-grade  lard  oils  ana  soap. 

YeUow  grease. — Yellow  grease  is  made  by  packers.  All  the  refuse 
materials  of  the  packing-houses  go  into  the  yellow-grease  tank,  to- 
gether with  any  hogs  which  may  die  on  the  packers' hands.  Yellow 
grease  is  intermediate  in  value  between  white  and  brown.  It  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes. 

Pigs' 'foot  grease. — This  grease  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  glue 
factories,  and  is  used  for  making  lard  oils  and  soap. 

Stearines. — The  stearines  are  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  animal 
fats  remaining  after  the  more  fluid  portions  have  been  removed  by 
pressure.  The  stearines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  compound  lard 
are  lard  stearine,  derived  from  lard,  and  oleo-stearine  derived  from  a 
certain  quality  of  beef  tallow. 

Lard  stearine. — The  lard  stearine  used  in  compound  lard  is  made 
as  follows: 

The  prime  steam  lard,  ifproperly  crystallized  and  of  the  right  tem- 
perature (from  45°  to  55°  Fahr. ,  winter,  55°  to  65°  summer)  is  sent  at 
once  to  the  presses.  If  not  properly  grained,  it  is  remeltea  and  kept 
in  a  cr}'sta]]izing  room  p^b  50°  to  60   Fahr.  until  the  proper  grain  is 
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formed.  Tlie  lard  is  then  wrapped  in  cakes  with  cloth,  each  cake  con- 
taining 10  to  20  pounds.  The  cakes  are  placed  in  a  large  press,  with 
snitable  septa  to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  oil.  These  presses  are 
sometimes  40  to  50  feet  in  length,  and  when  first  filled  12  to  18  feet 
Mgh.  The  pressure  is  applied  very  gradually  at  first  by  mecms  of  a 
lever  working  a  capstan  aoout  which  the  chain  is  wrapped  attached 
to  the  upper  movaole  part  of  the  press. 

The  on  expressed,  prime  or  extra  lard  oil,  is  used  for  illuminating 

and  lubricating  purposes.     The  resulting  stearine  is  used  for  making 

compound  lard  and  is  worth  more  than  the  lard  oil.     It  has  about  .5 

•per  cent,  free  fatty  acid  (less  than  the  lard  oil)  and  crystallizes  in 

long  needles,  making  the  texture  tough. 

wo  stearine, — Tms  product  is  made  chiefly  from  the  caul  fat  of 
beeves.  This  fat  is  rendered  in  open  kettles  at  a  low  temperature. 
The  r^ulting  tallow  is  placed  in  cars  in  a  granulating  room  where  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  at  a  tempera- 
ture 80**  to  90°  Fahr .  The  contents  of  the  cars  are  then  mixed  and  placed 
ona  revolving  table  where  they  are  made  into  a  cake.  This  cake  is  then 
wrapped  with  strong  cotton  cloth  and  placed  in  a  strong  press  where  a 
graanal  pressure  at  90°  Fahr.,  becoming  very  strong  at  the  end,  is  ap- 
pUed  for  one  to  two  hours.  The  expressed  oil,  known  as  oleo  oil,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  butterine.  The  stearine  is  removed  from 
the  press  as  white,  hard  cakes  and  is  used  for  adulterating  lard.  The 
oil  is  sometimes  filtered  with  a  small  percentage  of  fuller's  earth  to 
improve  its  color  and  brightness. 

Mutton  taJlow, — A  fine  article  of  mutton  tallow  is  also  sometimes 
used  in  lard,  but  the  objection  to  the  flavor  is  sufficient  to  limit  its 
use  to  a  small  amount. 

The  following  general  remarks  on  beef  fat  will  be  found  instruct- 
ive: 

Beef  fat. — Before  the  day  of  the  oleomargarine  industry,  all  fat 
rendered  from  the  tissues  of  cattle  was  known  commercially  as  tal- 
low. Since  then  differentiation  has  taken  place,  and  the  term  tallow 
no  longer  is  sufficient  to  designate  the  several  products  obtained  from 
the  rendered  fat  of  the  beef.  We  have  first  **  butter  stock,"  which  is 
rendered  from  the  caul  fat  at  a  low  temperature,  and  from  which  is 
manufactured  by  means  of  pressure —    . 

(1)  Oleo  oil. 

(2)  Oleo  stearine  (beef  stearine). 

Tne  kidney  fat,  as  a  rule,  is  left  with  the  carcass  and  constitutes 
what  is  known  as  suet.  Marrow  stock,  as  its  name  implies,  is  ren- 
dered marrow  fat,  and  when  properly  prepared  is  almost  equal  to 
butter  stock  in  quality.  Tallow  is  ma^e  from  the  trimmings  and  por- 
tions of  the  viscera.  Its  color  varies  from  white  to  yellow,  accoroing 
to  the  portions  of  the  animal  which  have  been  used  and  thfi  care  with 
which  they  have  been  prepared  for  rendering,  and  the  temperature 
at  which  rendered.  When  freshly  and  carefully  rendered  tallow 
should  show  less  than  1.5  per  cent,  of  free  fatty  acid.  The  tallow  on 
the  market  will  show  anywhere  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Its  flavor  va- 
ries, never  being  good  enough  for  lard. 

PROPERTIES  OF  PURE  LARD. 
PHYSICAL  PBOPEBTISS. 

Specif  gravity, — The  specific  gravity  of  a  pure  lard  varies  rapidly 
with  the  temperature.  It  is  not  convenient  to  take  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  lard  at  a  lower  temperature  than  SS*'  or  40**,  inasmuch  as 
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below  that  temperature  solidification  is  apt  to  begin.  The  specific 
gravity,  therefore,  is  usually  taken  at  Bb""  or  40""  or  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  viz,  100 ''.  At  40°  the  specific  gravity  of  a  lard 
varies  from  ,900  to  .904*  At  100°  the  specific  gravity  is  found  to 
varv  between  the  numbers .  800  and  .  865.  The  specific  gravity  of  pure 
lara  is  very  near  that  of  many  of  the  substances  used  in  adulterat- 
ing it,  but  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  cotton  oil,  and  is  of  very 
great  distinctive  value  in  analysis. 

Melting  point, — The  melting  point  of  a  pure  lard  is  a  physical 
characteristic  of  great  value.  Tne  melting  point  of  the  fat  of  the 
swine  varies  with  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  it  is  taken.  The 
fat  from  the  foot  of  tne  swine  appears  to  have  the  lowest  melting 
point,  viB,  36*1°.  The  intestinal  fat  seems  to  have  the  highest,  viz, 
44**.  In  fat  derived  from  the  head  of  the  animal  the  melting  point 
is  found  to  be  35. 6°.  While  the  kidney  fat  of  the  same  animal  snoWs 
a  melting  noint  or  42.6°.  In  steam  lards,  representing  the  lards 
passed  by  tne  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  melting  point,  for  ten 
samples,  was  found  to  Vary  between  29.8°  and  43.9°.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  melting  point  of  steam  lards  is  about  37°.  In 
pure  lards  derived  from  other  localities  the  melting  point  was  also 
round  to  vary.  A  sample  of  lard  from  Deerf oot  Farm,  Southbor- 
ough,  Mass.,  Wsts  foUnd  to  have  a  melting  point  of  44. 9°^  while  a 
pure  lard  from  Sperry  &  Barnes,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  melted  at  39®. 
While  the  melting  point  can  not  be  taken  as  a  certain  indication  of 
the  purity  of  a  lara,  nevertheless  a  wide  variation  from  40°  in  the 
melting  point  of  a  lard  should  lead  at  least  to  a  suspicion  of  its 

fenuinenesS)  or  that  it  was  made  from  a  special  part-  ot  the  animal. 
*erhaps  one  reason  why  the  melting  point  has  not  been  more  highly 
regaraed  by  analysts  is  because  of  'the  unsatisfactory  methcS  of 
determining  it;  but  when  it  is  ascertained  by  the  method  used  in 
these  investigations  it  becomes  a  characteristic  of  great  value. 

Color  reaction, — The  coloration  produced  on  pure  lard  by  certain 
reagents  serves  as  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  in  the  analysis  of  lard 
and  its  adulterations.  Various  reagents  have  been  employed  for  the 
production  of  characteristic  colors  in  fats,  but  of  these  only  two  are 
of  essential  importance*  They  are  sulphuric  and  nitric  acias.  Pure 
lard,  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  of  the  proper  dens- 
ity, as  indicated  hereafter,  gives  only  a  slight  color  which  varies 
from  light  pink  to  faint  brown.  The  variation  produced  in  the  color 
by  pure  lards  is  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  in  various  quantities 
or  certain  tissues  of  the  animal  other  than  fat.  For  instance,  a  vari- 
ation in  the  amount  of  gelatinous  substaiico  inechaiiieally  entangled 
with  the  lard  or  of  the  tissues  composing  the  cells  in  which  the  lard 
was  originally  contf lined  would  be  entirely  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  slight  difference  in  color  produced  by  lards  of  kntjwn  purity.  It 
might,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  distinguish  accurately  between  a 
pure  lard  containing  a  consi(leral)le  amount  of  other  tissues  from  the 
animal  and  one  which  contained  a  small  amount  of  adulteration. 
The  coloration  j)roduced,  therefore,  by  the  acids  named  should  not 
be  relied  upon  wholly  in  distinguishing  pure  from  adulterated  lards; 
but  the  character  of  such  coloration  should  be  carefully  noted  in 
the  analyst's  book.  In  the  steam  lards  examined  some  of  the  re- 
marks describing  the  Coloration  produced  are  as  follows: 

"Trace  of  color,"  "  faint  pink, ^'  ''  bright  pink,"  **  Jightrod,"  -^yeK 
lowish,"  etc.    For  pure  lards  of  micellaiieous  origin  some  of  the  de- 
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scriptions  are  as  follows:  "Brownish  pink,"  "trace  of  yellow," 
"marked  red  brown,"  "  no  color,"  ''  slignt  coloration,"  etc. 

Refractive  index. — The  deviation  produced  in  the  direction  of  a 
ray  of  light  in  passing  through  a  film  of  melted  fat  is  also  a  valuable 
physical  characteristic.  This  deviation  is  usually  measured  as  the 
quotient  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  by  the  sine  of  the  an- 
gle of  refraction  and  is  known  as  the  refractive  index.  The  refract- 
ive index  of  pure  water,  at  25°  on  the  instrument  used  in  these  in- 
vestigations, was  1.3300.  The  refractive  index  of  the  samples  of  lard 
wag  made  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  to  preserve  fluidity, 
via,  between  30°  and  36°.  The  rate  of  variation  m  the  refractive 
index  for  each  degree  of  temperature,  experimentally  determined, 
for  lard  oil  was  .000288.  This  number  may  also  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  variation  for  lard.  The  refractive  index  varies  inversely 
as  the  temperature.  The  mean  number  for  pure  lard  at  36°  is  about 
L4620.  The  refractive  indent  of  pure  lard  is  distinctly  less  than  that 
of  cotton  oil  at  the  same  temperature,  and  is  therefore  a  valuable 
characteristic  for  analytical  purposes* 

Rise  ofiemperatv/re  with  H^  80^. — More  valuable  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses than  the  physical  property  already  considered  is  the  rise  of 
temperature  which  lard  undergoes  when  mixed,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, with  sulphuric  acid.  There  is  Buoh  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  numbers  representing  the  rise  of  temperature  in  pure  lard 
and  those  of  the  adulterations  usually  employea  in  the  manufacture 
of  mixed  lard  as  to  give  this  number  a  hign  analytical  value.  With 
steam  lards,  ten  samples,  the  extreines,  as  registered  by  the  ther- 
mometer, were  38. 8°  and  42. 1°.  For  pure  lards  of  miscellaneous  origin, 
one  from  Deerfoot  Farm,  Southborough,  Mass.,  gave  arise  of  ^m- 

ejrature  of  37.1°,  and  a  pure  leaf  larafrom  Sperry  &  Barnes,  New 
aven,  Conn*,  a  rise  of  temperature  of  46.8°. 

The  value  of  this  characteristic  is  so  great  as  to  lead  me  to  expect 
approximately  reliable  quantitative  results  from  a  general  determi- 
nation of  the  actual  amount  of  heat  produced  in  an  appropriate  calo- 
rimeter. I  am  at  present  attempting  to  devise  an  instrument  by 
which  the  actual  number  of  colories  produced  by  mixing  definite 
quantities  of  fats  and  oils  and  sulphuric  acid  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined. 

CrystaUisation  point  of  fatty  acids, -^ThQ  method  described  in  the 
work  of  Dalican  for  determining  the  crystallizing  points  of  fatty 
acids  gives  valuable  data  concerning  the  nature  of  pure  lard  and 
alfio  of  the  relative  amount  of  stearic  and  oleic  acids  present  in  the 
mixture.  In  pure  lards  the  crystallizing  point  was  found  to  vary,  in 
the  ten  samples  of  steam  lard  already  mentioned,  from  36.4°  to  39.5°. 
In  uure  laras  the  variation  was  found  to  be  from  32.1°  to  42.7°. 

melting  point  of  fatty  aeids,-^In  connection  with  the  crystallizing 
point  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  temperature  at  which  a  thin  aisk  of  the 
same  becomes  a  perfect  sphere,  otherwise  known  as  the  melting 
point*  is  also  of  value.  This  temperature  has  been  determined  in 
the  fat  acids  derived  from  steam  and  pure  lards.  In  the  steam 
lards  these  numbers  vary  from  41.4°  to  4^3°.  In  pure  lards  the  va- 
riation was  from  3U.0°  to  46.  G°. 

CHEMICAL  PBOPEBTIES.  • 

Volatile  acids. — The  quantity  of  volatile  acid,  as  ordinarily  esti- 
mate in  pure  lard,  is  extremely  minute.     Unless  some  suspicion  of 
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adulteration  is  awakened  the  search  for  such  volatile  or  soluble  acid 
may  be  omitted.  Measured  in  a  quantity  of  deci-normal  alkali  solu- 
tion for  5  gi'ams  of  the  fat  the  mean  quantity  of  volatile  acid  in  a 
pure  lard  mav  vary  from  .2  to  .4  of  a  cubic  centimeter.  The  de- 
termination, therefore,  of  the  volatile  acid  in  the  examinations  ol 
lards  has  none  of  that  high  diagnostic  value  which  attaches  to  it  f  oi 
the  examination  of  butters. 

Saponification  equivalent, — The  amount  of  caustic  alkali  necessary 
to  saponify;  the  fatty  acids  of  the  common  glycerides  is  known  as  iU 
saponification  equivalent  or  number.  The  operation  is  usually  knowr 
as  Koettstoffer's  process.  The  number  of  parts  of  a  glyceride  sapon- 
ified by  one  molecule  of  alkali  is  represented  by  one-third  oi^the 
molecular  weight  of  the  glyceride  in  question.  The  saponification 
equivalent,  therefore,  represents  the  number  of  grams  of  an  oil  oi 
fat  saponified  by  one  equivalent  in  grams  of  an  alkali.  The  per- 
centage of  caustic  potash  used  for  saponifying  a  lard  is  abour  2C 
and  the  mean  saponification  equivalent  about  285. 

In  the  steam  lards  exandned  oy  us,  leaving  out  one  result  of  doubt- 
ful accuracy,  the  extreme  variations  were  276.14  and  290.05,  and  the 
mean  283.45.  In  pure  Icu-ds  the  extremes  were  272.64  and  294.14,  and 
the  mean  280.33. 

Iodine  number. — The  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  by  an  oil  or  fai 
affords  one  of  the  most  valuable  indications  of  its  constitution.  The 
glycerides  of  the  oleine  series  have  the  property  of  absorbing  the 
halogens.  On  the  other  hand  the  glycerides  of  the  palmitic  or  stearic 
series  do  not  absorb  iodine.  Hence  in  a  fat  or  oil  from  which  the 
presence  of  linoleine  and  its  analogous  body  can  be  excluded  the 
quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  may  become  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  the  amount  of  oleic  acid  present.  The  lard  derived  from  different 
portions  of  the  swine  varies  largely  in  the  amoimt  of  oleine  contained 
therein.  For  instance,  a  sample  or  intestinal  lard  absorbed  57.34  per 
cent,  of  iodine;  the  leaf  lard  from  the  same  animal  absorbed  52.55 
per  cent.;  the  foot  lard,  77.28  per  cent.;  the  head  lard,  85.03  per 
cent.  In  the  steam  lards  mentioned  the  variation  in  the  percentage 
of  iodine  absorbed  was  from  60.34  to  66.47  per  cent.,  and  the  mean 
62.86  per  cent.  In  pure  lards  the  mean  was  62.45  per  cent.  Thus 
in  lards  of  known  purity  the  amount  of  iodine  absoroed  -will  indicate 
the  probable  part  of  the  animal  from  which  the  fat  in  the  lard  wag 
derived.  The  wide  variation  between  the  iodine  numbers  of  pure 
lard  and  those  of  the  adulterants  used  in  making  refined  lard  serves 
to  render  this  number  of  the  greatest  importance  in  analytical  work. 
The  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver. — Pure  lards  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  after  the  method  of  Bechi,  or  the  fatty  acids 
thereof  after  the  method  of  Milliau,  give  no  reduction  6f  Inetallic  sil- 
ver, or  at  most  only  a  trace  or  slight  coloration.  This  fact  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  analysis  of  lard. 

Microscopical  appearances. — Lard  examined  with  the  microscope 
shows  a  definite  crystalline  structure  but  does  not  plainljr  reveal  the 
character  of  the  crystals.  When  lard  is  slowly  crystallized  from  a 
mixture  of  ether,  beautiful  rhombic  crystals  of  stearine  are  obtained 
which  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  groups  of  fan-shaped  cryst^ 
given  by  beef  or  mutton  fat  under  similar  conditions. 

Moisture  in  lard. — The  quantity  of  water  in  pure  lard  varies  from 
a  mere  trace  to  .2  per  cent. 
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PROPEBTIES  OF  LARD  ADULTERANTS. 
OOTTOySEED  OIL — PHYSICAL  PBOPEBTIBS. 

Specific  gravity, — Cottonseed  oil  being  liquid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures its  specific  gravity  can  be  easily  taken  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  rate  of  variation  in  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil  can  be  determined,  and  its  specific  gravity 
at  any  given  temperature  calculated;  or  its  specific  gravity  can  be 
directly  determined  at  35°,  40°,  or  100°,  as  may  be  desired.  In  the  sam- 
ples examined  the  specific  gravities  of  the  oils  at  35°  vary  from  .9132 
to  .9154.  The  mean  for  nineteen  samples  is  .9142.  These  numbers 
show  the  relative  weight  of  the  oil  and^  equal  volumes  of  water  at  the 
same  temperature,  the  weight  of  water  being  taken  as  unity. 

Meltina  point— -Since  cotton  oil  solidifies  only  at  a  temperature 
near  or  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  its  melting  point  has  not 
been  determined. 

Color  reaction. — The  color  produced  in  cotton  oil  by  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  is  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  greatest  value.  This 
color  varies  from  deep  reddish  brown  to  an  almost  black  color.  Some 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  color  produced  in  cotton  oil,  taken  from  the 
note-book,  are  as  follows :  "Dark  brown,"  "very  brown  black,"  '*deep 
red  brown,"  "very  red,"  "yellow  brown,"  etc.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  these  colors  can  be  produced  by  other  oils,  and 
Hence  their  occurrence  is  not  conclusive  of  the  presence  of  cotton  oil. 

Refractive  index. — The  refractive  index  of  cotton  oil  is  distinctly 
liigher  than  that  of  lard.  The  variation  in  the  index  of  refraction 
is  inversely  as  the  temperature.  The  mean  rate  of  variation  for 
each  degree  is  .000288.  For  a  temperature  of  25°  the  mean  refractive 
index  of  the  samples  examined  was  1.4674.  The  rate  of  variation  in 
the  index  of  refraction  in  cotton  oil  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  for 
lard. 

Rise  of  temperature  with  sulphuric  acid. — The  rise  of  temperature 
which  cotton  oil  suffers  when  mixed  with  suli)huric  acid  is  a  very 
prominent  diagnostic  sign.  In  the  samples  examined,  the  lowest  incre- 
ment of  temperature  noted  was  80.4  and  the  highest  90.2°.  The 
mean  rise  of  temperature  was  85.4°.  Cotton  oil  therefore  gives  more 
than  double  the  increment  of  temperature  shown  by  pure  lard  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Crystallization  point  of  fatty  acids. — Since  cotton  oil  is  fluid  even 
at  low  temperatures  (viz,  0°^,  the  determination  of  its  melting  point 
is  only  a  matter  of  scientific  interest.  The  point  at  which  its  free 
acids  crystallize  is,  however,  easily  determined,  according  to  the 
method  of  Dalican. 

The  mean  crystallizing  point  of  the  acids  examined  was  33.6°,  the 
minimum  was  30.5°,  the  maximum  was  35.2°. 

Melting  point  of  fatty  Cbcids. — The  melting  point  of  the  free  acids 
of  cotton  oil  was  aetermined  both  in  capillary  tubes  and  by  observ- 
ing the  deportment  of  the  acid  on  the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thermom- 
eter protected  by  a  glass  flask.  The  two  sets  of  data  were  almost 
identicaL 

The  mean  melting  point  of  the  acids  examined  was  39.3°,  the 
maximum  was  44.4°,  the  minimum  was  34.6°. 

OHEiaOAL  PBOPEBTIES. 

yolatUe  a^^ids. — The  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  volatile 
acids  in  a  pure  lard  are  also  applicable  to  cottonseed  oiL    For  5  per 
AG  88 16 
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cent,  of  cotton  oil  the  quantity  of  yq  alkali  consumed  is  slightly 
greater  than  for  pure  lard  and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  .5  c.  c.  If 
cocoa  oil  is  present  the  number  will  be  much  higher.  Five  per  cent, 
of  pure  cocoa  oil  will  consume  from  7  to  8  cc  of  the  deci-normal 
alkali. 

Saponification  equivalent, — In  the  samples  examined,  the  mean 
saponification  equivalent  was  283.8,  although  in  some  instances  quite 
a  difference  was  noticed  from  this  figure. 

Iodine  nuviber. — Cotton  oil  possesses  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
lard  the  property  of  absorbing  iodine.  This  is  due  not  omy  to  the 
large  percentage  of  oleic  acid  which  it  contains,  but  also  probably 
to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  linoleic  acid  or  some  homologue 
thereof.  In  the  samples  examined,  in  no  case  did  the  iodine  number 
fall  below  100  and  in  one  instance  it  rose  to  116.97.  The  mean  iodine 
was  109.3. 

Reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver, — A  more  important  property  even 
than  its  power  of  absorbing  iodine  is  shown  by  cotton  oil  in  the  re- 
duction of  silver  to  the  metallic  state  under  certain  conditions. 

The  test  may  be  applied,  as  already  indicated,  either  to  the  oil 
itself  or  to  the  fatty  acids  thereof.  The  silver  is  either  reduced  in 
the  form  of  a  metallic  mirror  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  or 
in  minute  black  particles  which  give  a  brown  or  black  appearance  to 
the  liquid.     In  some  cases  the  liquid  shows  a  greenish  tint. 

Oilier  properties, — The  refined  cotton  oil  used  in  adulterating  lard 
has  a  pleasant  taste,  is  almost  odorless,  and  possesses  a  faint  yellow 
color.  Its  resemblance  to  olive  oil  is  so  marked  that  for  all  culinary 
purposes  it  forms  an  excellent  substitute  therefor.  Cotton  oil  pos- 
sesses slight  drying  (qualities,  which  render  it  unfit  for  lubricating 
machinery.  It  can  never  take,  therefore,  the  place  of  sweet  oil  for 
that  purpose. 

PREPARATION   OF   COTTON  OIL, 

The  cotton  seed  from  various  sources  is  put  through  a  screen  to 
take  out  the  bolls  and  coarse  material.  The  seed  is  then  put  through 
a  gin  to  remove  as  much  a^^  possible  any  remaining  lint,  of  which 
about  *2()  pounds  per  ton  of  seed  are  obtained. 

The  clean  seed  is  next  sent  to  a  huller  composed  of  revolving  cylin- 
ders covered  with  knives  which  cut  up  both  seed  and  hull.  The  chips 
are  then  conveyed  to  the  screen  placed  on  a  vibrating  frame,  through 
which  the  kernels  fall.  The  hulls  are  carried  by  an  endless  belt  to 
the  furnaces  where  they  are  burned.  The  kernels  of  the  seed  are 
conveyed  to  crusher  rolls,  where  they  are  ground  to  a  fine  meal. 
The  meal  is  then  sent  to  a  heater  vrliere  it  remains  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes.  These  heaters  have  a  temperature  of  210°  to  215°. 
The  hot  meal  is  formed  into  cakes  by  machinery.  These  are  wrapped 
in  cloth  and  placed  in  the  press.  About  16  pounds  of  meal  are  put 
in  each  cake.  The  cakes  are  placed  in  a  'hydraulic  press,  where  a 
pressure  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch  is  applied.  The 
press  is  also  ke})t  warm.  The  expressed  cake  contains  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  oil.  The  cake  is  sold  as  cattle  food  or  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  The  crude  oil  as  thus  expressed  contains  1.5  x>er  cent,  of 
tree  acid.  The  chief  cotton-seed  presses  of  the  country  are  located 
at  the  following  points: 

COTTONSEED  OIL  MILLINO  POINTS. 

Arkansas — Little  Rock,  Argenta,  Fort  Smith,  Texarkana,  Brink- 
ley,  and  Helena. 
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Alabama — Selma,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Eufaula,  and  Hnntsville. 

Georgia — Atlanta,  Augusta,  Albany,  Columbus,  Macon,  and 
Rome. 

Tennessee — Memphis,  Jackson,  Nashville,  and  Dyersbur^h. 

Texas — Brenham,  Dallas,  Galveston,  Houston,  Palestine,  and 
Waco. 

Illinois — Cairo. 

Louisiana — New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Monroe. 

Missouri — Saint  Louis. 

Mississippi — Clarksdale,  Columbus,  Canton,  Grenada,  Greenville, 
Meridian,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  West  Point. 

North  Carolina — Charlotte  and  Raleigh. 

South  Carolina — Columbia  and  Greenville. 

The  oil  is  chiefly  pressed  in  winter,  since  it  is  diflBcult  to  keep  it 
for  summer  work;  some  mills  are,  however,  operated  during  xhe 
summer.  The  crude  oil  is  shipped  in  tanks  holding  from  36,000  to 
45,000  pounds  each.  When  the  oil  is  shii)ped  north  in  winter  it 
usually  becomes  solidified.  In  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  tanks  they 
are  placed  on  switches  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  introduced  into  the  tank 
and  the  oil  gradually  melted  out.  Another  method  consists  in  cov- 
ering the  tank  with  wood,  forming  a  chamber,  into  which  exhausted 
steam  is  introduced.  Gutters  are  provided  along  the  railroad  tracks 
into  which  the  oil  flows,  and  is  conducted  into  the  receiving  tanks. 
Prom  the  receiving  tanks  it  is  pumped  into  large  receivers  called 
scale  tanks,  where  the  crude  oil  is  weighed. 

Refining  process, — After  weighing  the  oil  is  pumped  into  refin- 
ing kettles.  These  are  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  ones  being  20  to 
25  feet  deep  and  15  feet  in  diameter.  These  tanks  are  furnished  with 
steam  coils  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  oil  and  with  appropriate 
machinery  for  keeping  it  in  motion.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is 
used  for  refining.  This  solution  is  made  from  10°  to  28°  Baum^  in 
strength  and  various  quantities  are  used  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ou  operated  upon.  After  the  addition  of  the  caustic  soda  the 
mixture  is  agitated  for  forty-five  minutes  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  Mf  to  lltf^F.  The  contents  of  the  tank  are  then  allowed  to  stand 
six  to  thirty-six  hours  when  the  solid  matters,  soap,  and  substances 
precipttated  by  the  caustic  akali  gather  at  the  bottom.  This  mixt- 
ure is  called  foots  and  is  used  for  making  soap.  The  yellow  oil 
resulting  by  this  process  is  purified  by  being  heated  and  allowed  to 
settle  again  or  by  filtration  and  is  called  summer  yellow  oil.  Win- 
ter yellow  oil  is  made  from  the  above  material  by  chilling  it  until  it 
partially  crystallizes  and  separating  the  stearine  formed,  aoout  26  per 
cent.,  in  presses  similar  to  those  used  for  lard.  This  cotton-oil 
stearine  is  used  for  making  butterine  or  soap. 

Wliif£  oil, — The  yellow  oil  obtained  as  above  is  treated  with  from 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  fuller's  earth  in  a  tank  furnished  with  apparatus 
for  keeping  the  mixture  in  motion.  When  the  fuller's  earth  has 
been  thus  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  oil  the  whole  is  sent  to  the 
filter  press.  Tho  fuller's  earth  has  the  property  of  absorbing  or  hold- 
ing ba^'k  the  yellow  coloring  matter  so  that  the  oil  which  issues  from 
the  Dress  is  almost  white.  This  white  oil  is  the  one  which  is  chiefly 
used  for  making  compound  lard. 

Sieariiies. — Tlie  stearines  used  in  thie  adulteration  of  lard  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  lard,  tallow  (suet),  and  cotton  oil.  These  are  gen- 
erally called  oleo  stearine,  lard  stearine,  and  cotton-oil  stearine,  re- 
spectively. 
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PHYSICAL  PROPEBTIZS. 

Svecific  oravity. — The  specific  gravity  of  stearines  may  be  taken 
in  tneir  solid  state  or  in  a  liquid  state  at  a  high  temperature,  best  at 
100°.    The  numbers  are  slightly  lower  than  those  for  lard. 

Melting  point — The  melting  j)oints  of  the  stearines  are  higher  than 
the  natural  glycerides  from  which  they  are  derived.  A  prime  oleo 
stearine  from  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  showed  a  melting  point  of 
51.9°.  A  prime  lard  stearine  from  the  same  firm  showed  a  melting 
point  of  44.3°,  which  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the  mean  melting 
point  of  pure  lards.  The  lowest  melting  point  of  any  stearine  exam- 
ined was  a  sample  of  dead-hog  stearine  from  J.  P.  Squire,  Boston, 
which  was  38.2  .  The  highest  observed  melting  point  in  the  stea- 
rines examined  was  an  oleo  stearine  from  N.  K.  Fairbank  &  Co., 
Chicago,  showing  53,8°.  The  high  melting  point  of  the  stearines 
is  a  characteristic  of  gi*eat  value  in  the  adulteration  of  lard,  since  it 
serves  to  counteract  tne  influence  of  the  cotton  oil,  which  of  course 
tends  to  lower  the  melting  point  of  any  lard  mixture  into  which  it 
may  enter.  The  influence  of  the  various  constituents,  however,  on 
the  melting  point  does  not  seem  to  be  proportional  to  the  respective 
quantity  of  each  therein.  For  instance,  a  mixture  of  25  per  cent,  of 
cot*ton  oil  having  a  melting  point  about  zero,  with  25  per  cent,  of 
an  oleo  stearine  naving  a  melting  point  of  only  about  12°  above  the 
normal  for  pure  lard,  with  50  per  cent,  of  pure  lard  of  normal  melt- 
ing point,  might  not  show  a  lowering  of  the  melting  point  at  all  pro- 
?ortional  to  tne  presumable  influence  of  the  cottonseed  oil  present, 
he  cotton-oil  stearine,  as  might  be  expected,  has  a  melting  point 
very  much  below  that  of  the  similar  products  derived  from  lard  and 
tallow. 

Color  reaction, — The  color  reactions  produced  in  the  stearines  by 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  much  the  same  as  those  produced  in 
the  original  glycerides  from  which  they  were  derived.  Cotton-oil 
stearine  shoWs  a  less  intense  color  perhaps  than  the  original  oil; 
while  in  the  case  of  tallow  and  lard  stearines  the  coloration  is  not 
marked  enough  to  be  susceptible  of  description. 

Refractive  index. — The  refractive  index  of  the  stearines  is  sensibly 
lower  than  that  of  the  original  glycerides.  The  refractive  index  of 
a  prime  lard  stearine  from  Fairbank  &  Co.  was  found  to  be  1.4555  at 
29.9°;  of  a  white  cotton-oil  stearine  from  a  Southern  cottonseed  oil 
company  the  refractive  index  was  1.4645  at  29.8°. 

Rtse  of  temperature  with  sulphuric  a^id. — With  the  lard  and  tallow 
stearines  no  uegree  of  comparison  can  be  made  in  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature with  that  produced  in  the  original  glycerides,  on  account  of 
the  high  initial  temperature  which  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  experiment.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in  initial  temperature, 
however,  the  stearines  deport  themselves  very  much  as  the  glycerides 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Volatile  acids, — The  amount  of  volatile  acids  in  the  stearines  men- 
tioned is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Saponificatiorir  equivalent, — The  numbers  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  original  glycerides. 

Iodine  number, — The  percentage  of  iodine  absorbed  by  the  stear- 
ines is,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  less  trio- 
lein, markedly  less  than  that  of  the  original  glycerides.     The  fact 
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that  the  stearines  possess  that  property  in  this  diminished  degree  is  of 
^uite  as  much  importance  from  an  analytical  point  of  view  as  their 
ligh  melting  point.  Thus  the  mixture  of  a  stearine  with  a  low  iodine 
number  with  cotton  oil  of  a  high  iodine  number  shows  a  percentage 
of  iodine  absorption  not  markedly  different  from  that  of  pure  lard. 
One  prime  oleo  stearine  examined  showed  an  iodine  absorption  of 
only  17.38  per  cent.  Another  oleo  stearinQ  showed  26.81  per  cent. 
The  lard  stearines  showed  higher  numbers,  viz,  in  two  cases  44. 24  per 
cent,  and  49. 78  per  cent.  The  cotton-oil  stearines  showed  iodine  num- 
bers varying  from  85.28  i)er  cent,  to  99.39  per  cent. 

Reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver, — The  stearines  react  with  nitrate  of 
silver  in  a  manner  entirely  comparable  with  that  of  their  original 
glycerides. 

Microscopical  appearances, — Stearine  derived  from  beef  or  mut- 
ton tallow  shows  under  the  microscope  the  characteristic  fan-shaped 
crystals  already  noticed.  Lard  stearine  on  the  other  hand  gives  crys- 
talline groups  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  lard. 

Moisture. — Properly  prepared  stearine  contains  only  a  trace  of 
moisture. 

Other  advUerants  of  lard, — It  has  been  claimed  that  other  sub- 
stances than  those  mentioned  have  been  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
lard,  but  these  claims  seem  to  rest  on  no  valid  foundation.  Among 
these  substances  dead-hog  grease  or  dead-hog  stearine  is  the  one  most 
frequently  mentioned.  The  term  dead-hog  grease  is  used  to  indicate 
the  oil  or  lard  obtained  from  animals  wnich  die  of  disease  or  are 
smothered  in  transportation  or  die  on  the  way  to  the  slaughtering 
houses.  The  fat  of  animals  very  recently  dead,  unless  death  takes  place 
from  disease,  and  taken  before  any  decomposition  sets  in  has  cnem- 
ically  the  same  characteristics  as  that  derived  from  animals  slaugh- 
tered If,  however,  the  animals  have  been  dead  some  time  before 
rendering  a  considerable  decomposition  of  the  glycerides  takes  place 
and  the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the  fat  is  thus  largely  increased.  Such 
fat  also  shows  a  distinctly  unpleasant  odor  by  whicn  it  can  readily  be 
distinguished  from  genuine  lard.  Peanut  oil  and  sojne  other  vegetable 
oils  have  also  been  mentioned  as  adulterants  of  lard.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  the  above  substances 
in  the  adulteration  of  lard  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  also  quite  true  that 
snch  attempts  have  never  attained  any  importance  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view. 

mixing, — The  term  "refined  lard"  has  long  been  used  to  designate 
a  lard  composed  largely  of  cotton  oil  and  stearine.  The  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  this  kina  of  lard  have  now  abandoned  this  term  and 
are  using  the  label  "lard  compound"  instead.  This  is  but  just  to 
the  consumers  of  this  article  who  are  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  term 
"refined  lard."  The  prime  steam  lard  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  stear- 
ine, also  in  a  liquid  condition,  and  the  cotton  oil  are  measured  in  the 
proportions  to  be  used  and  placed  in  a  tank  at  a  temperature  of  120° 
to  160**  Fahr.  In  this  tank  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  by 
means  of  paddles  operated  by  machinery.  After  mixing  the  com- 
pound, lara  passes  at  once  to  artificial  coolers  where  it  is  chilled  as 
8oon  as  possible;  it  is  thence  directly  run  into  small  tin  cans  or  large 
packages  and  prepared  for  market. 

PROPEBTIES  OF  ADULTERATED  LARDS. 

In  external  appearance  to  an  unskilled  person  adulterated  lards  are 
not  appreciably  diflf erent  from  the  pure  article.    An  expert,  however. 
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is  generally  able  to  tell  by  taste,  odor,  and  grain  a  mixed  lard  from 
a  pure  one.  There  is  usually  enough  lard  in  the  adulterated  article 
to  give  to  it  the  taste  and  odor  of  a  genuine  one.  Mixtures  of 
fat,  however,  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  sold  as  lard,  which  con- 
tained no  hog  grease  whatever.  In  the  following  descriptions  an 
endeavor  has  oeen  made  to  give  the  chief  characteristics  of  an  adul 
terated  lard  on  the  same  plan  as  the  descriptions  of  pure  lard  and 
the  adulterants  thereof  'which  precede. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Specific  gravity, — But  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  numbers 
representing  the  specific  gravity  of  adulterated  lards,  since  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  composed  have  nearly  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  pure  article.  The  addition  of  cotton  oil,  however, 
raises  the  specinc  gravity,  and  when  this  substance  is  present  in  quan- 
tities above  15  per  cent,  its  influence  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
sample  is  marked.  At  35°  the  specific  gravity  of  adulterated  lards 
varies  from  ,906  to  .910. 

Melting  point. — The  melting  point  of  the  adulterated  lards  is  in 
some  cases  slightly  lower  than  that  of  pure  lards.  This  arises  from 
the  fact,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  of  the  low  melting  point 
of  the  cotton  oil,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  adulterants  used. 
The  numbers  representing  the  melting  poiats  of  adulterated  lards, 
emphasize  the  fact,  which  has  already  been  noted,  that  the  lowering 
of  the  melting  point  is  not  theoretically  proportional  to  the  contents 
of  cottonseed  oil  found  in  the  adulterated  lards  of  commerce.  In  a 
number  of  samples  of  lards  containing  cottonseed  oil  from  Fairbank 
&  Co.  the  lowest  melting  point  was  31.3°  and  the  highest  41.9°.  In 
the  series  of  samples  from  Armour  &  Co.  the  lowest  melting  point 
noticed  was  38.9  and  the  highest  43''3°.  The  melting  point  of  the 
Armour  samples  approaches  much  nearer  that  of  pure  lard  than 
those  receivea  from  Fairbank  &  Co.  Although  the  melting  point  is 
not  of  itself  a  property  of  very  great  importance  from  an  anal  vtical 
point  of  view,  yet  its  determination  should  never  be  neglected  in  a 
comprehensive  analytical  examination. 

Color  reaction, — The  amount  of  coloration  shown  by  an  adulterated 
lard,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  depends  upon  the 
percentage  of  cotton  oil  which  it  contains,  since  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of  cotton  oil  would 
not  prove  profitable.  We  find  in  the  adulterated  lards  of  commerce,  as 
a  general  rule,  strong  color  reactions.  It  might  be  possible,  however, 
to  mix  with  a  pure  lard  so  small  a  quantity  of  cotton  oil  as  to  render 
doubtful  to  the  analyst  the  character  of  the  color  reaction  produced. 
Some  of  the  colors  produced  in  the  adulterated  lards  examined,  as 
copied  from  the  note-books,  areas  follows:  *' Light  brown,"  "pink 
red  brown,"  "  light  yellow  red,"  **  light  pink,"  ''  deep  brown,"/*  red," 
"deep  red  brown,"  etc.  The  appearance  of  a  pinkish  tint  is  often 
found  in  adulterated  lards  containing  a  notable  portion  of  beef-fat 
stearine,  although  this  coloration  is  not  considered  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  presence  of  this  substance. 

Refractive  index, — The  refractive  index  of  the  mixed  lards  natu- 
rally varies  with  the  proportion  of  cottonseed  oil  which  may  bo  pres- 
ent. The  greater  the  quantity  of  cottonseed  oil  the  higher  the  re- 
fractive index.  The  refractive  index  of  the  Armour  mixed  lards  is 
decidedly  lower  than  that  of  the  Fairbank  samples.  The  following 
is  the  number  representing  the  mean  refractive  index  of  the  Ar- 
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mour  samples  at  25°,  viz,  1.4634.  The  number  representing  the 
mean  refractive  index  of  the  Fairbank  samples  is  1.4651.  The  re- 
fractive index  is  a  much  more  important  property  in  the  sorting  of 
lards  than  the  melting  point,  or  perhaps  even  than  the  specific 
gravity. 

Rise  of  temperaiure  with  sulphuric  acid. — As  is  to  be  expected  wo 
find  here  also  the  greatest  variations  depending  on  the  nature  and  thi> 
quantity  of  the  adulterants  present.  The  presence  of  tallow  st^arine 
t€nds  to  diminish  the  rise  of  temperature  with  sulphuric  acid,  while 
cottonseed  oil  has  the  opposite  effect.  As  the  relative  proportion 
of  these  two  ingredients  and  also  the  amount  of  pure  lara  varies  we 
may  expect  corresponding  variation  in  the  temperature  shown  on 
mixing  the  lard  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  samples  of  Armour's 
lards  examined  the  highest  rise  of  temperature  noticed  was  58.9°  and 
the  lowest  42. 1°.  This  latter  nunaber  is  almost  identical  with  that 
furnished  with  pure  lards.  In  Fairbank's  lards  the  least  rise  of  tem- 
perature noticed  was  51.3°  and  th.e  greatest  GS.s"^.  These  numbers 
show  a  larger  proportion  of  cotton  oil  in  the  Fairbank  than  in  the 
Armour  samples.  This  rise  of  temperature  as  a  diagnostic  sign  is 
valuable  and  its  determination  should  never  be  omitted. 

CHEMICAL  PBOPERTIBS. 

Volatile  acids. — The  remark  which  has  been  made  in  rrj^ard  to  the 
volatile  acids  of  pure  lards  and  their  adulterants  is  also  applicable 
for  mixed  lards.  The  amoiint  is  so  minute  as  to  be  of  no  value  from 
an  analytical  point  of  view. 

8aponificatio7i  equivalent. — The  numbers  representing  the  saponi- 
fication equivalent  do  not  afford  any  particular  indication  of  the  Kind 
of  adulteration  used.  In  the  samples  of  Fairbank  mixed  lards  ex- 
amined, the  mean  saponification  equivalent  found  was  :i79.4.  In  the 
Annour  samples  it  was  275. 

Iodine  number. — The  amount  of  iodine  absorbed  by  a  mixed  lard 
gives  a  valuable  indication  of  the  kind  of  the  ingredients  whicli  have 
Been  added  to  it.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  stearines,  espe- 
cially those  derived  from  tallow,  have  a  very  low  iodine  number, 
while  cottonseed  oil  has  a  very  high  one.  It  is  thoroforc  j)f>ssiblo  to 
niix  these  two  substances  together  so  that  the  resultini^  iodine  num- 
ber may  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  pure  lard,  viz,  GO  per  cent.  In 
the  samples  of  the  Armour  mixed  lards  examined  the  mixtures  sec'ms 
to  have  oeen  made  in  about  the  proportion  indicated.  The  lowest 
iodine  number  observed  in  these  lards  was  51.11  per  cent.,  which  is 
decidedly  less  than  that  of  normal  pure  lard.  The  higliest  number 
observea  was  71. 10  per  cent.  The  otner  numbers  were  slightly  above 
those  obtained  for  pure  lard.  In  the  samples  of  mixed  lards  from 
Fairbank  &  Co.  the  iodine  numbers  are  much  higher.  The  lowest 
number  observed  was  78.24  and  the  highest  94.78  per  cent. 

Reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver. — Mixed  lards  containing  cotton  oil 
show  a  reduction  of  metallic  silver  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  cotton  oil  present.  In  every  case  where 
cotton  oil  was  known  to  be  present  in  a  mixed  lard  this  reaction  was 
noticed.  It  would  be  possible,  however,  to  put  so  small  a  ])()rtion  of 
cotton  oil  into  a  lard  as  to  render  difficult  the  positive  detect  ion  of  it 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver  test. 

Microscopic  appearances. — The  mixed  lards  show  in  the  fi(^ld  of 
vision  of  the  microscope  distinct  tufted  crystals  of  the  st(?arin<'S 
which  have  been  used  as  adulterants.     The  rhombic  crystals  of  pure 
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lard  are  also  often  noticed  in  this  field.     The  microscope  is  a  most 
valuable  aid  in  detecting  lard  adulterations. 

Moisture  in  mixed  lards. — Mixed  lards  generally  contain  only  a 
trace  of  water.  In  one  instance,  however,  water  appears  to  have 
been  added  as  an  adulterant,  over  30  per  cent,  of  it  having  been  found. 
The  use  of  water  as  an  adulterant  of  lard,  however,  is  not  common. 

COMPARISON  OF  PBOPEBTIBS  OF  LARDS  AND  COMPOUND  LARDS. 

The  mean  results  of  the  analytical  data  are  as  follows: 


Kind  of  samples. 


Pure  lard 

Lard  of  miscellaneous  origin. 

Prime  steam  lard i 

Armour's  lards 

Fairbank's  lards 


.9068 
.9007 
.9065 
.9060 
.9096 


II 


880.8 
274.4 
888.6 
876.0 
879.4 


C7» 

40. 7» 
41. 7« 

87.  ©• 
40. 6« 

88.  !• 


is 


0" 

48. 8« 
48. 9» 
48.  !• 
48. 8« 
40. 6» 


23 

&8 


C7» 

89. 6» 
89. 6» 
88. 6» 
89. 8« 
87. 4» 


J^6 


41. 6» 
45. 7« 
89. 9» 
46.6* 
67. 9» 


6. 
o. 


'I 


£ 


68.48 
64.84 
68.  e« 
68.68 
86.81 


M 

a 


& 


1.4680 
1.4688 
1.4683 
1.4634 
1.4661 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  LARD  INDUSTRY. 

It  was  developed  in  the  investigations  before  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
annual  production  of  lard  in  the  United  States  is  600,000,000  pounds, 
of  which  about  half  is  pure  lard  and  the  other  half  pure  lard  mixed 
with  stearine  and  cotton  oil,  the  "  refined*'  or  compound  lard  of  com- 
merce. The  annual  exports  of  lard  are  about  320,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  about  40  per  cent,  were  compound  or  refined  lard.* 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  the 
production  of  lard  from  1877  to  1887,  inclusive,  is  as  follows; 


Tears. 

TotaL 

Tears. 

Total. 

1886-'67 

Poundt. 
587,088,000 
614.280,000 
480,406,000 
444.460,000 
419,618,000 

1881-*88 

PoundM. 
468,989,000 
617,660,000 
479,080,000 
614.896,000 
4(M,678,000 

1886-'86 r . . . . 

]880-'81 

1884-'86 

1879-*80 

1888-'84 

1878-^79 

1877-78 

188»-'88 

The  exports  from  1873  to  1888  are  shown  by  the  following  num- 
bers: 


Tears. 

Lard  exported. 

Tears. 

Lard  exported. 

1878 

Poundi. 
834,901,511 
l&i,100,886 
167,579,877 
196,006,818 
887,744,807 
845,693,587 
843,119,808 
406,487,668 

1881 

Pounda. 
885,001.686 
889, 9M,  667 
878,886,610 
888,165,783 
301.805,105 
896.068.094 
884, 616,  SM 

1874 

1888 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1878 

1886 

1879 ... 

1880 

1887 

*  Statement  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Webster  before  House  Ck)mmittee  on  Agriculture,  re- 
port of  hearings,  p.  26. 
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K  we  take  the  percentage  of  cotton  oil  in  the  compound  lard  at  40, 
the  total  weight  of  oil  used  in  manufacturing  mixed  lard  is  120,000,000 
pounds. 

In  addition  to  this  large  quantities  of  cotton  oil  are  used  for  salad 
dressing  and  culinary  operations,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a  sub- 
stitute tor  lard  (cotolene)  which  contains  no  hog  grease  whatever. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR. 

Assignment  of  work. — The  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  exper- 
iments in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  did  not  become  a  law  until  the 
19th  of  July,  1888.  At  that  time  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
Department  to  make  any  arrangements  of  its  own  for  the  conduct  of 
experiments  during  the  present  manufacturing  season.  It  was  nec- 
essary, if  any  experiments  be  made  at  all,  that  they  should  be  arranged 
for  in  connection  with  work  already  in  progress,  either  bv  individ- 
uals, private  corporations,  or  State  experiment  stations.  The  follow- 
in?  arrangements  were  therefore  mad!e  for  the  experimental  work: 

(1)  A  continuation  of  the  experimental  work  at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J., 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hughes. 

(2)  A  series  of  eicperiments  at  Kenner,  La.,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  C.  Stubbs. 

(3)  Experimental  work  at  Douglass,  Kans.,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Douglass  Sugar  Company. 

(4)  Experimental  work  at  Conway  Springs,  Kans.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  W.  Demin^. 

(5)  Experiments  in  the  improvement  in  the  varieties  of  cane  at  Ster- 
ling, Kans.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Denton. 

&  addition  to  the  above  work,  arrangements  were  made  for  ana- 
lytical researches  under  my  direction  at  Douglass,  Conway  Springs, 
and  Sterling,  Kans.  It  was  deemed  unad  visable,  at  the  late  date  men- 
tioned, for  the  Department  to  suggest  any  experimental  work  or  as- 
sume any  control  thereof.  Having  been  authorized  to  arrange  for 
such  work  in  a  manner  which  seemed  most  advantageous,  the  follow- 
ing directions  were  given :  The  work  at  Rio  Grande  was  placed  exclu- 
sively in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Hughes,  to  be  conducted  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  saw  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  The  work  which  Mr. 
Hughes  proposed  to  do  was  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  ultimate  idea 
of  making  it  possible  for  farmers  and  others  to  manufacture  sugar 
without  the  expense  of  apparatus  usually  considered  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  The  results  of  Mr.  Hughes's  work  have  been  reported 
by  him  rdrther  on,  and  a  discussion  of  them  will  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  his  report. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Stuobs  having  commenced  preparations  for  experi- 
mental work  with  sorghum  at  the  experiment  station  at  Kenner,  he 
was  authorized  to  complete  this  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  De- 
partment. No  instructions  in  regard  to  the  method  of  performing 
the  work  were  sent  to  Professor  Stubbs  except  to  do  that  which  seemed 
best  for  the  promotion  of  the  industry.  His  report  of  the  results  of 
the  work  ana  the  discussion  thereof  will  follow. 

The  experimental  work  at  Douglass,  Kans.,  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Douglass  Sugar  Company.  Its  object  was  to  test  thor- 
oughly the  method  of  open  diffusion  practiced  on  a  small  scale  by 
Mr.  Hughes  at  Rio  Grande,  and  they  conducted  the  work  under  the 
general  instructions  to  give  that  system  of  diffusion  and  the  appa- 
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ratus  a  thorough  and  impartial  test.  The  general  results  of  th#  ex- 
perimental work  at  the  station  are  given  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Edson, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  data  there  recorded. 

The  experimental  work  at  Conway  Springs  consisted  in  the  trial 
of  a  new  system  of  preparing  the  exhausted  chips  for  fuel,  and  certain 
new  arrangements  of  apparatus  connected  witn  the  diffusion  battery 
and  of  a  new  system  or  nandling  and  storing  the  cane.  No  specific 
instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Deming  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  but  he  was  left  free  to  use  his  own  judgment  in  every  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Mr.  Deming's  report 
and  the  discussion  thereof  will  follow. 

The  experimental  work  at  Sterling  was  of  an  entirely  different 
order.  The  Sterling  Sugar  Company  had  commenced  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  obtainable  varieties  of  the  sorghum  plant.  By 
an  arrangement  made  with  this  company  the  Department  assumed 
this  work  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  carried  it  to  completion  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Den- 
ton.    Mr.  Denton's  report  and  observations  thereon  will  follow. 

The  following  assignment  of  the  chemical  force  of  the  Division  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  analytical  data  of  the  season's  work: 

Mr.  Hughes  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  could  get  along 
independently  of  any  chemical  assistance  from  the  Department,  no 
assignment  was  made  to  Rio  Grande.  Mr.  Edson  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  work  at  Douglass,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Fuelling.  Prof.  E.  A.  von  Schweinitz  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
chemical  work  at  Conway  Springs,  assisted  by  Mr.  Oma  Carr.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Crampton  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Sterling,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Karl  P.  McElroy.     ' 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  I  visited  the  three  localities  last  named 
and  arranged  with  the  ])roper  persons  for  the  establishment  of  the 
laboratories  and  perfected  the  ;  rrangementsfor  the  chemical  control 
which  was  desired.  In  September  and  October  I  Visited  each  of 
the  laboratories  above  mentioned  and  spent  some  days  with  the 
chemists  in  charge  in  consultation  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
work  and  any  changes  or  alterations  therein  which  seemed  necessary. 
The  results  of  the  ciiemic  m1  worlc  in  each  case  will  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  repc^rts  of  the  respective  stations. 

Experiments  at  Kio  Qr ancle,  A.  J. — The  result  of  the  work  at 
Rio  Grande  is  disappointing  in  its  nature.  For  some  reason  the  cane 
^own  in  that  locality  has  failed  to  improve,  although  it  appears  that 
it  has  had  the  benefit  of  careful  attention  and  fertilization.  There 
has  been  upon  the  whole,  as  indicated  in  Bulletin  18,  a  deterioration 
of  the  cane  at  Rio  Grande;  the  crops  which  were  raised  six  or  seven 
years  ago  showing  a  higher  percentage  of  sucrose  than  those  of  the 
present  time.  This  deterioration  has  been  caused  either  by  admixt- 
ure of  a  non-saccharine  variety  with  the  seed,  by  the  method  of  cult- 
ure or  by  the  influence  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  locality,  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  much  of  the  depreciation  to  a  fault  of  the  seed; 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  mixed  with  broom  corn  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  almost  total  failure  of  the  Amber  cane  at  Rio  Grande 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  such  accident  had  happened  to  it. 
While  Amber  cane  in  other  localities  has  continued  to  snow  a  high 
percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  juice,  at  Rio  Grande  it  has  become  a 
worthless  variety  for  sugar-making  or  even  the  production  of  sirup. 
The  importance  of  seed  selection  is  emphasized  by  this  fact,  since 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  seed  of  the  Early  Amber,  such 
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proper  to  say  here,  however,  that  the  sorghum  iuices  of  the  crop 
grown  at  Conway  Springs  show  a  higher  content  of  sucrose  than  any 
wrge  crop  which  has  ever  before  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Tliis  high  content  of  sucrose,  which  appeared  in  the  crop  after  the 
middle  of  September,  as  indicated  by  the  analysis  of  the  juices,  was 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  working  season  in  November.  The 
samples  of  chips  taken  from  the  cells  of  the  battery  showed  in  their 
juices  a  hi^h  content  of  sucrose  uniformly;  much  higher,  in  fact,  than 
would  be  mdicated  by  the  output  of  sugar.  One  reason,  doubtless, 
for  this  was  the  exceptionally  dry  season  diminishing  the  content  of 
water  in  the  cane,  and  thus  increasing  the  percentage  of  sucrose  in 
the  iuice.  This  fact,  though  not  established  by  the  determination  of 
the  fiber  in  the  cane,  is  plainly  indicated  by  two  other  facts  developed 
by  the  analytical  work,  viz,  the  diminished  extraction  when  using 
the  small  mill  of  the  same  pressure  as  the  season  progressed  ana 
the  high  content  of  total  solids  in  the  juices.  The  output  of  sugar 
was  e\idently  diminished  by  the  character  of  the  water  used  in  aif- 
fusion:  but  that  would  be  unable  to  account  for  the  small  yield  of 
crystallizable  sugar  obtained  with  juices  of  the  richness  of  those 
worked.  Experiments  made  by  boiling  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  with 
the  water  used  in  diffusion  at  Conway  Springs  proved  that  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  amount  of  gypsum  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  inver- 
sion of  sucrose;  that  it  may,  however,  have  interfered  with  the  crys- 
stallization  of  the  sucrose  is  a  fact  which  can  scarcely  be  denied.  The 
actual  output  of  sugar  at  CouAvay  Springs  in  my  opinion  would  have 
been  considerably  larger  had  pure  water  been  employed  in  the  diffu- 
sion battery;  nevertheless  the  important  fact  remains  that  the  yield 
of  crystallizable  sugar  was  wholly  dispro])ortioiial  to  the  richness  of 
the  juices  worked,  snowing  that  the  high  ratio  of  sucrose  was  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  solids  not  sugar  in  the  juices.  In 
other  words,  it  appears  that  a  cane  whose  juice  is  nonnal  in  quantity, 
say  at  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  weiijht,  and  having  a  content  of 
su^ar  equal  to  10  percent.,  with  total  solids  at  IG  per  cent.,  will  yield 
fully  as  much  if  not  more  sugar  than  a  cane  whose  juice  is  abnormal, 
say  not  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight,  with  12  per  cent. 
of  siuTose  and  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  total  solids.  Another  important 
fact  developed  by  a  study  of  the  data  obtained  at  Conway  Springs  is 
in  the  persistence  of  the  sugar  content  in  the  juice  after  the  cane  was 
fully  ripened.  In  localities  where  considerable  moisture  may  be  ex- 
pected m  the  soil  as  a  result  of  frequent  rains  during  the  manufact- 
uring season  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  a  rapid  deterioration  of 
the  iuices  beginning  a  short  time  after  complete  maturation.  This 
has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  experience  at  the  Rio  Grande  sta- 
tion. It  has  also  been  noticed  by  all  careful  observers  of  the  sor- 
fi^hum  grown  in  ordinary  localities.  The  inspissation  of  the  juices 
by  the  natural  causes  of  an  extremely  dry  climate  apjiears  to  protect 
the  sugar  from  this  destruction.  This  is  a  point  ot  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  sorghum-growers,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  sugar  in 
the  juice  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
consideration.  In  the  process  of  diffusion  this  thickening  of  the 
juice  entails  no  loss,  although  if  milling  were  used  for  expressing  the 
juice  the  loss  would  be  a  most  serious  one.  The  above  explanation 
of  the  character  of  the  juice  at  Conway  Springs  is  offered  with  some 
degree  of  hesitation,  since  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  draw- 
ing conclusions  in  sorghum  work  from  a  too  limited  number  of  obser- 
vations. 
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The  manufacturing  operations  at  Conway  Springs  were  greatly 
hindered  by  faults  in  the  machinery  which  could  scarcely  be  avoided 
when  the  snort  time  allowed  for  the  manufacture  and  erection  of  the 
same  is  considered.  Instead  of  taking  three  months  for  the  erection 
of  a  sugar  factory  a  whole  year  is  none  too  long  a  time,  and  disaster, 
for  at  least  one  year,  is  certain  to  attend  attempts  to  erect  such  ma- 
chinery in  the  time  allowed  at  Conway  Springs. 

What  is  needed  now  in  the  sorghum-sugar  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  sugar  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  A  great  step  in 
this  direction  will  be  secured  when  the  kind  of  machinery  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  investigations  of  the  Department  as  neces- 
sary to  success  shall  be  constructed  by  skilled  macninists  and  erected 
by  skilled  engineers  with  time  enough  at  their  disposal  to  finish  their 
work  before  the  manufacturing  season  begins.  Some  further  re- 
marks on  this  subject  will  be  made  in  another  place. 

From  a  commercial  i)oint  of  view  the  results  of  the  work  at  Con- 
way Springs  are  wholly  disappointing ;  to  the  person,  however,  who 
will  taKe  j)ains  to  inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  conditions  which 
there  obtained  many  points  of  encoui*agement  will  be  found  in  spite 
of  the  financial  failure  of  the  first  season's  work. 

Experiments  at  Douglass,  Kans, — The  practical  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  Douglass  consisted  in  a  thorough  trial  of  the  open  system 
of  diffusion  (the  Hughes  system)  to  test  its  fitness  for  working  on  a 
large  scale.  For  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  battery  I  refer 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Edson.  In  regard  to  its  working  in  general  I 
may  say  that  it  was  a  total  failure  both  as  to  economy  of  power  and  suc- 
cess of  extraction.  The  financial  difficulties  which  were  encountered 
by  the  company  during  the  year  were  attributed  largely  to  the  use  of 
this  battery.  The  evaporating  apparatus  in  use  at  Douglass  was  of 
first-class  quality  and  arranged  in  a  practical  manner.  The  system 
of  clarification  tanks,  double  effects,  and  strike  pan  was  as  good  as 
could  be  desired  for  sugar-making  purposes.  Had  the  company 
adopted  the  system  of  diffusion  erected  oy  the  Department  at  Fort 
Scott  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  during  the  first  season 
it  would  have  paid  all  expenses  and  made  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
attempt  to  introduce  a  new  and  untried  system  on  a  large  scale  shows 
the  danger  which  too  often  besets  the  introduction  of  a  new  enter- 

grise.  The  promoters  of  such  an  enterprise,  not  satisfied  with  what 
as  been  accomplished,  attempt  to  follow  new  paths  which  often  lead 
to  unknown  and  unwished-f  or  localities.  It  is  best  in  any  enterprise 
to  accept  what  has  been  proved  of  value  and  not  jeoparaize  the  suc- 
cess of  a  commercial  unoertaking  by  introducing  in  its  place  a  kind 
of  experiment  which,  failing,  would  destroy  all  prospects  of  success. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  analytical  tables  accompanying  the  Douglass 
report*  the  crop  was  of  fair  quality,  showing  aoout  the  average  per- 
centage of  sucrose  developed  in  Kansas  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  soil  on  which  most  of  the  crop  was  raised  was  somewhat 
richer  in  vegetable  matter  and  contained  less  sand  than  the  soil  at 
Conway  Springs.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  two  places  were  so 
nearly  identical  as  to  rfake  apparently  but  little  difference,  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  at  Douglass  the  hot,  dry  winds  produced  less 
effect  than  at  Conway  Springs.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  the  same 
drying  up  of  the  juice,  which  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the  per- 
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centage  of  sucrose  therein  being  less.  The  agricultural  results,  how- 
eTer,  were  of  the  most  encouraging  nature,  showing  that  in  this 
locality  a  crop  of  sorghum  cane  can  be  grown  whicn  with  proper 
tiTeatment  may  be  expected  to  yield  from  80  to  90  poimds  of  sugar 
IDerton  of  clean  cane.  Not  only  were  the  actual  results  rendered  un- 
favorable by  the  kind  of  battery  employed,  but  aside  from  this  for 
some  reason  the  centrifugals  used  proved  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
±\iQ  severe  task  imposed  upon  them.  The  drying  of  sorghum  sugar 
is  at  best  a  difficult  task  and  only  the  best  approved  centrifugal  ap- 
paratus should  ever  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Had  the  batteiy 
at  Douglass  worked  successfully  much  delay  would  have  been  experi- 
enced in  the  manufacture  of  the  crop  by  the  imperfections  above 
noted  in  the  centrifugal  machines. 

Experiments  at  Sterling,  Kans, — At  the  very  beginning  of  my  con- 
nection with  the  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sor- 
ghum I  realized  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  cane 
to  be  used.  In  Bulletin  No.  3,  page  107,  I  made  the  following  state- 
ments: 

The  future  success  of  the  industry  depends  on  the  following  conditions,  t!^: 

(1)  A  careful  selection  and  improvement  of  the  seed  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  sucrose. 

(2)  A  deiiQition  of  geographical  limits  of  successful  culture  and  manufacture. 
(M  A  better  method  of  purifying  the  juices. 

(4)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  from  the  canes. 

(5)  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  sugar  fBom  the  molasses. 

(6)  A  systematic  utilization  of  the  by-products. 

(T)  A  careful  nutrition  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Improvement  by  seed  selection. — I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Government  should 
^dertake  the  experiments  which  have  in  view  the  increase  of  the  ratio  of  sucrose 
to  the  other  substances  in  the  juice.  These  experiments,  to  be  valuable,  must  con- 
^ue  under  proper  scientific  direction  for  a  number  of  years.  The  cost  will  be  so 
Sreat  that  a  private  citizen  will  hardly  be  willing  to  undertake  the  expense. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  in  the  sugar  beet  should  be  sufficient  to  encour- 
^  all  similar  efforts  with  sorghum. 

The  original  forage  beet,  from  which  the  sugar  beet  has  been  developed,  contained 
Only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  sucrose.  Tlie  sugar  beet  will  now  average  10  percent.*  of 
^iicrose.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  years  of  careful  selection  may  secure  a  similar 
^Jnprovement  in  sorghiun. 

It  would  be  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  secure  a  sorghimi 
^hat  would  average,  field  with  field,  12  per  cent,  sucrose  and  only  2  per  cent,  of 
^her  sugars,  and  with  such  cane  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to  make  sirup  and 
^t  sugar.  Those  varieties  and  individuals  of  each  variety  of  cane  which  show  the 
•3<^  analytical  results  should  be  carefully  selected  for  seed,  and  this  selection  con- 
tinued until  accidental  variations  become  hereditary  qualities  in  harmony  with  the 
^•f'll-known  principles  of  descent. 

If  these  ex[x?riments  in  selection  could  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
^d  especially  the  various  agricultural  stations  and  colleges,  they  would  have  adai- 
"feonal  value  and  force.  In  a  country  whose  soil  and  climate  are  as  diversified  as  in 
"^iiis.  results  obtained  in  one  locality  are  not  always  rehable  for  another. 

1/  r^ome  unity  of  action  could  in  this  way  be  established  among  those  engaged  in 
^?ncultural  reseiirch  much  time  and  labor  would  be  saved  and  more  valuable  re- 
^ts  obtained. 

In  a  suuimary  of  the  methods  which  I  have  advocated  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sorghum  plant  I  said  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Sugar-Growers'  Association,  in  Saint  Louis,  in  February, 
^?B7,that— 

Finally  our  experiments  have  taught  us  that  after  all  the  mechanical  difficulties 
^nich  have  been  enumerated  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  have  been 
overcome,  tl^e  industry  can  not  become  commercially  successful  until  the  scientific 

In  the  six  yecrs  which  have  passed  since  the  above  was  written  the  sugar  beet 
^  been  still  further  improved  and  will  perhaps  show  12  per  cent,  of  su^ar. 
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The  manufacturing  operations  at  Conway  Springs  were  gret 
hindered  by  faults  in  the  machinery  which  could  scarcely  be  avoi 
when  the  snort  time  allowed  for  the  manufacture  and  erection  of 
same  is  considered.  Instead  of  taking  three  months  for  the  ereci 
of  a  sugar  factory  a  whole  year  is  none  too  long  a  time,  and  disas 
for  at  least  one  year,  is  certain  to  attend  attempts  to  erect  such  ; 
chinery  in  the  time  allowed  at  Conway  Springs. 

What  is  needed  now  in  the  sorghum-sugar  industry  is  the  ma 
facture  of  sugar  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  the  manufacture] 
compete  with  sugar  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  great  stej 
this  direction  will  be  secured  when  the  kind  of  machinery  which 
been  pointed  out  by  the  investigations  of  the  Department  as  ne 
sary  to  success  shall  be  constructed  by  skilled  macninists  and  ere( 
by  skilled  engineers  with  time  enough  at  their  disposal  to  finish  tl 
work  before  the  manufacturing  season  begins.  Some  further 
marks  on  this  subject  will  be  made  in  another  place. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  results  of  the  work  at  C 
way  Springs  are  wholly  disappointing ;  to  the  person,  however,  i 
will  taKe  i)ains  to  inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  conditions  wl: 
there  obtained  many  points  of  encouragement  will  be  found  in  s; 
of  the  financial  failure  of  the  first  season's  work. 

Experiments  at  Douglass^  Kans, — The  practical  experiments  ( 
ried  on  at  Douglass  consisted  in  a  thorough  trial  of  the  open  sysl 
of  diffusion  (the  Hughes  system)  to  test  its  fitness  for  working  o 
large  scale.  For  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  battery  Ire 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Edson.  In  regard  to  its  working  in  genen 
may  say  that  it  was  a  total  failure  both  as  to  economy  of  power  and  s 
cess  of  extraction.  The  financial  difficulties  which  were  encounte 
by  the  company  during  the  year  were  attributed  largely  to  the  us( 
this  battery.  The  evaporating  apparatus  in  use  at  Douglass  wai 
first-class  quality  and  arranged  in  a  practical  manner.  The  sysl 
of  clarification  tanks,  double  effects,  and  strike  pan  was  as  gooc 
could  be  desired  for  sugar-making  purposes.  Had  the  compj 
adopted  the  system  of  diffusion  erected  oy  the  Department  atl 
Scott  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  even  during  the  first  sea 
it  would  have  paid  all  expenses  and  made  a  reasonable  profit.  ' 
attempt  to  introduce  a  new  and  untried  system  on  a  large  scale  sh< 
the  danger  which  too  often  besets  the  introduction  of  a  new  en 

grise.  The  promoters  of  such  an  enterprise,  not  satisfied  with  vi 
as  been  accomplished,  attempt  to  follow  new  paths  which  often  1 
to  unknown  and  unwished-f  or  localities.  It  is  best  in  any  enterp 
to  accept  what  has  been  proved  of  value  and  not  jeoi)araize  the  i 
cess  of  a  commercial  undertaking  by  introducing  in  its  place  a  1 
of  experiment  which,  failing,  would  destroy  all  prospects  of  succ 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  analytical  tables  accompanying  the  Doug 
report*  the  crop  was  of  fair  quality,  showing  aoout  the  average 
centage  of  sucrose  developed  in  Kansas  during  the  last  two  or  tl 
years.  The  soil  on  which  most  of  the  crop  was  raised  was  some\i 
richer  in  vegetable  matter  and  contained  less  sand  than  the  soi 
Conway  Springs.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  two  jplaces  wer 
nearly  identical  as  to  rfake  apparently  but  little  difference,  ye 
must  be  conceded  that  at  Douglass  the  hot,  dry  winds  produced 
effect  than  at  Conway  Springs.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  the  si 
drying  up  of  the  juice,  which  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the  j 
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POINTS  TO   BE   CONSIDERED   IN   BUILDING  A   FACTORY. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  for  the  individuals  and  the 
indiistry,  that  intending  investors  in  the  sugar  business  should  care- 
fully consider  the  problem  presented  to  them  in  all  its  forms.  Failure 
is  not  only  a  jxjrsonal  calamity  but  a  public  one,  in  that  it  deters 
capital  from  investment  in  an  industry  which,  properly  pursued, 
^ve6  promise  of  a  fair  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

Soil  and  climate. — The  importance  of  soil  and  climate  has  already 
been  discussed.     In  the  light  of  present  experience  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  a  soil  and  climate  similar  to  those  of  southern  and  west- 
ern Kansas  are  best  suited  to  the  culture  of  sorghum  for  sugar- 
making  purposes.     Further  investigations  may  show  that  Tetas  and 
Louisiana  present  equally  as  favorable  conditions,  but  this  yet  awaits 
demonstration.     Conditions  approximately  similar  to  those  men- 
tiioned  can  doubtless  be  found  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  other  localities.     The  expectations  which  were  entertained 
and  positively  advocated  a  few  years  ago  of  the  establishment  of  a 
successful  sorghum  industry  in  the  great  maize  fields  of  tie  country 
must  now  be  definitely  abandoned.     He  who  would  now  advise  the 
l3uilding  of  a  sorghum-sugar  factory  in  northern  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  or  Wisconsin  woula  either  betray  his  ignorance  or  his  malig- 
pity.    A  season  of  manufacture,  reasonably  certain  for  sixty  days, 
is  an  essential  condition  to  success  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum 
sugar.    Early  frosts  falling  on  cane  still  immature,  or  a  freezing 
^temperature  on  ripe  cane  followed  by  warm  weather  are  alike  fatal 
tio  a  favorable  issue  of  the  attempt  to  make  sugar.     Sober  and  care- 
ftlmen  will  not  be  misled,  by  tne  claims  of  tne  enthusiast,  by  the 
xnaking  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  in  Minnesota,  by  the 
graining  of  whole  barrels  of  molasses  in  Iowa.     Four  or  five  million 
^res  ofland  will  produce  all  the  sugar  this  country  can  consume  for 
Biany  years,  and  these  acres  should  be  located  where  the  climatic 
conmtions  are  most  favorable.     During  the  past  season  sorghum 
cane  matured  as  far  north  as  Topeka,  but  in  1 886  the  cane  crop  at 
TFort  Scott  was  ruined  by  a  heavy  frost  on  the  29th  of  September  and 
in  1885  a  like  misfortune  happened  at  Ottawa,  Kans.,  on  the  4th  of 
October.     These  interesting  ifacts  show  that  those  points  are  on  the 
extreme  northern  limits  of  safety  for  sorghum-sugar  making,  and  the 
^on  of  success  will  be  found  to  the  south  and  west  of  them. 

Natural  fertility  of  soil  must  also  be  considered  as  well  as  favor- 
able climate.     The  sandy  pine  lands  of  North  Carolina  can  not  hope 
to  compete  with  the  ricli  prairies  of  southwestern  Kansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory.     Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  last-named  locality, 
should  it  ever  be  opened  to  white  settlers,  is  destined  to  be  the  great 
center  of  the  sorghum-sugar  industry.    Nevertheless,  those  who  plant 
the  virgin  soils  of  this  great  Southwestern  empire  must  remember  that 
to  always  take  and  never  give  will  tire  the  most  patient  soils,  and  a  just 
return  should  be  annually  made  to  the  willing  fields.     A  judicious 
fertilization,  rotation,  and  rest  will  not  onlj  preserve-  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  fields,  but  give  even  a  richer  return  in  the  improved 
quality  of  the  cane  and  the  greater  tonnage  secui-od.     Perhaps  the 
most  sensible  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  disnosition  of  the  waste  ' 
chips  will  be  found  in  returning  them  to  the  soil.     These  chips  have 
a  positive  manurial  value  in  the  nitrogen  tliey  contain,  while  their 
merely  physical  effect  on  the  soil  may  prove  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. 
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Water  supply. — The  misfortunes  which  have  attended  many  at- 
tempts in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  diffusion,  by  reason  of  an  imper- 
fect or  insufBcient  water  supply,  are  a  suflBcient  warning  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  careful  student.     jNot  only  should  the  water  supply  be 
abundant  and  easily  accessible,  but  the  portion  of  it  at  least  which  is 
to  be  used  in  the  battery  should  be  as  pure  as  possible.    The  presence 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  carbonates  in  water  is  not  injurious, 
but  the  evil  effects  of  a  large  amount  of  other  kinds  of  mineral  mat- 
ter are  shown  in  the  data  from  Conway  Springs.     When  the  supply 
of  water  is  insufficient  it  has  been  customary  to  use  ponds  for  receiv- 
ing the  waste  from  the  factory,  so  that  it  may  be  used  again.    Tliia 
method  is  applicable,  if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  organic  matters, 
scums,  etc. ,  from  entering  the  water  supply.     In  case  this  precaution 
is  not  taken  the  oi)erator  of  the  factory  may  find  himself  m  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  Department  was  placed  in  its  first  experiments  at 
Ottawa  and  Fort  Scott,  in  being  compelled  to  use  water  foul  and  pu- 
trest^.ont.     It  is  scarcely  safe  to  rely  upon  a  well  for  a  supply  of  water, 
especially  if  it  have  to  be  sunk  to  any  depth.     Where  pumping  ma- 
chinery must  be  placed  many  feet  below  the  surface,  as  in  the  cramped 
condition  which  attends  its  erection  in  a  well,  serious  difficulties  may 
arise  from  the  machinery  getting  out  of  order,  and  a  great  loss  of 
energy  may  ensue  from  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  wateir  to  a  great 
height.     In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  a  running  stream  of  water 
should  be  selected  for  the  supply  and  the  factory  should  be  placed 
conveniently  near  its  banks.     The  importance  of  this  matter  is  em- 
phasized the  more  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most  favorable  local- 
ities for  sugar  making,  as  indicated  by  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, are  situated  in  regions  where  the  water  supply  is  notably  defi- 
cient; yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  in  southern  and  western 
Kansas  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  localities  for  the  erection  of  sugar 
factories  where  the  water  supply  is  certain  and  abundant.    In  .the  ligW 
of  past  experience  it  is  not  probable  that  any  further  mistakes  will  be 
made  in  tiiis  direction.     (Jareful  estimates  should  be  made  of  the 
quantity  of  water  required  and  absolute  certainty  should  be  secured 
of  the  supply  of  that  amount  of  water  and  even  of  a  much  greater 
amount  in  cases  of  emergency.   The  only  safety  will  be  found  in  some 
such  plan  as  this. 

Proximity  of  cane-fields, — Another  point  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  location  of  a  factory  is  the  distance  which  the 
cane  is  to  be  transported.  This  is  a  matter  which  of  course  the 
farmers  raising  the  cane  ar^more  interested  in  than  the  proprietors 
of  the  factory,  when  the  cane  is  grown  by  contract.  With  good . 
roads,  in  a  level  country,  it  is  easy  to  draw  from  1^  to  2  tons  of  field 
cane  at  each  load.  The  average  price  which  is  paid  for  such  cane  at 
the  present  time  is  $2  per  ton.  It  is  evident  that  at  a  given  distance, 
varying  according  to  the  price  of  teams  and  labor  in  each  locality» 
the  cost  of  transportation  would  equal  the  total  receipts  for  thq  can^; 
in  this  case  the  farmer  would  have  nothing  left  to  pay  for  the  raisinfif 
of  the  cane  and  profit.  Evidently  true  economy,  from  an  agricult- 
ural point  of  view,  would  require  the  cane  to  be  grown  as  near  thj 
factory  as  possible.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  all  the  cane  coujd 
be  grown  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  factory.  This  would 
give,  in  round  numbers,  2,000  acres  tributary  to  a  factory.  With  ^ 
ordinary  season  this  ought  to  produce  20,000  tons  of  cane.  Th© 
lengthening  of  the  radius  of  this  circle  by  one-half  mile  would  gi^^ 
the  greatest  distance  to  be  hauled  1^  miles,  thus  vastly  increasing 
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the  surface  tributary  to  the  central  factory.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  time  fanners  are  easily  found  who  are  willing  to  draw  their 
cane  4,  5,  and  even  6  miles,  but  this  condition  of  affairs  can  not  be 
continued  when  the  business  is  fully  established  and  the  factories  in 
sharp  competition  with  each  other.  In  case  the  exhausted  chips  are 
to  be  ratiirned  to  the  soil  as  fertilizer  the  importance  of  a  centrally 
located  factory  as  described  is  doubly  emphasized. 

Fuel.^A  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  fuel  is  not  less  important 
tian  the  raw  material  to  be  manufactured  into  sugar.     As  far  as  the 
sorghum-sugar  industry  is  concerned  the  coal  which  is  used  for  fuel 
is  transported  almost  exclusively  by  rail.    In  locating  a  factory,  there- 
fore, both  for  convenience  of  shipping  the  product  and  for  receiving 
a  supply  of  fuel,  it  should  be  placed  sufficiently  near  a  railway  line 
to  enable  it  to  be  connected  therewith  by  a  switch.     It  is  better,  how- 
ever, that  the  switch  should  be  of  some  considerable  length  than  that 
the  water  supply  should  be  remote  or  the  cane  in  distant  fields. 

The  problem  of  burning  the  exhausted  chips  has  not  yet  been  suc- 
cessfully solved  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  be.  *  Save  the 
softening  which  the  chips  undergo  in  the  process  of  diffusion  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  the  water  from  them  is  as  great  as  that  of 
©Repressing  the  juice  from  fresh  chips.  Thus  to  dry  the  chips  suffi- 
ciently to  make  them  economical  for  fuel  would  require  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  power  which  would  hardly  be  supplied  by  the  increased 
?tipply  of  steam  generated  by  their  Combustion.  Experiments  dur- 
^ttgthe  season  of  1887-'88  at  Magnolia  plantation,  Louisiana,  showed 
^hatan  ordinarjr  cane-mill' was  poorly  adapted  to  the  pressure  of  ex- 
hausted cane  chips.  The  feeding  of  the  mill  was  difficult  and  the 
Amount  of  fuel  produced  seemed  wholly  disproportional  to  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  it.  It  has  been  proposed  to  try  the  process  used 
^or  extracting  the  water  from  beet  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  drying  sor- 
ghum chips.  There  is  noth ing  whatever  in  the  experience  of  the  beet- 
STigar  factories  to  warrant  the  belief  that  such  a  process  would  render 
'tie  chips  sufficiently  dry  to  burn.  Although  I  would  not  be  consid- 
?ied  as  discoura^ng  any  further  attempts  in  the  direction  of  prepar- 
^g  sorghum  chips  for  fuel,  I  must  l^e  allowed  to  express  the  belief 
"that  for  some  time  to  come  coal  must  be  relied  upon  solely  for  this 
purpose. 

If  the  chips  are  to  be  successfully  burned  in  the  future,  we  may 
?iakeup  our  mind  that  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  previous  pressure 
^  mills  which  in  all  their  appointments  shall  be  as  strong  and  effi- 
^^nt  as  those  which  have  been  in  use  for  expressing  the  juice  from 
^e.    It  can  not  be  hoped  that  these  chips  will  be  made  sufficiently 
^ry  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  and  in  artificial  desiccation  the 
amount  of  fuel  required  would  be  almost  as  great  as  that  used  in  the 
?vanoration  of  the  original  juice.     It  is  claimed  that  at  Wonopringo, 
^  Java,  as  reported  in   the  New  Orleans  Item  of    December  16, 
^^8,  the  Fives-Lille  Company  has  succeeded  in  drying  the  chips  by 
passing  them  through  two  powerful  three-roll  mills ;  and  that  the 
^^ps  thus  dried  do  not  contain  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  moisture 
3^(1  bum  readily  in  an  automatic  furnace  invented  by  Qodillot.     If  it 
^assumed  that  100  pounds  of  chips  contain  10  pounds  of  combusti- 
ble matter  it  is  seen  that  nearly  80  pounds  of  water  will  have  to  l)o 
^g^ed  therefrom  before  they  are  fit  for  fuel.     I  am  doubtful 

^Experiments  made  since  the  above  was  written  eeom  more  favorable  to  the  suc- 
^''w ul  boming  of  the  chips. 
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whether  such  a  process  will  prove  profitable  save  in  countries  whe 
fuel  is  very  dear  as  it  in  in  Java  and  Cuba. 

Cost  of  factory, — It  is  an  almost  univt^rsal  experience  that  the  actu 
cost  of  a  su^ar  factory  is  underestimated  by  those  who  undertake  i 
erection.  Many  of  the  disasters  which  have  attended  the  manufac 
ure  of  sorghum  sugar  have  been  due  to  a  miscalculation  of  ^he  cc 
of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdc 
to  avoid  mistakes  of  this  kind,. ana  before  undertaking  the  erecti- 
of  a  factory  to  fully  understand  the  amount  of  outlay  which  will 
required.  The  cost  of  a  factory  will  of  coui^e  varv  according  to 
capacity  and  tlie  character  of  the  machinery  and  building  erecte 
In  my  opinion  there  is  little  economy  in  usingr  cheap  machinei 
hastily  and  poorly  put  together.  Success  is  more  likely  to  be  obtain 
by  using  the  very  best  machinery  which  has  been  devised  for  suga 
making  purj)oses,  and  enacting  it  in  a  lasting  and  substantial  mann- 
The  economy  which  is  secured  in  operating  such  machinery  far  c 
ceeds  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  erecting  a  oheaper  plai 
The  character  of  the  plant  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration; 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  proper  distribution  of  all  pa: 
of  the  machinery  without  crowding,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  affc 
a  proper  suppor^  for  such  portions  thereof  as  may  rest  upon  it.  D 
regard  should  also  be  paid  to  risks  of  fire,  and  that  portion  of  the  U 
tory  especially  exposed  to  such  dangers  should  be  made  as  nearly 
possible  fire-prooi.  The  plans  aild  specifications  for  all  the  machine 
should  be  carefully  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  € 
gineer  and  architect,  and  the  machinery  furnished  by  manufacturi 
firms  whose  experience  and  reputation  are  a  guaranty  of  the  exc 
lence  of  their  work.  For  a  complete  factory  capable  of  working  % 
tons  per  day  the  cost  may  be  estimated  at  $60,000  for  a  minimum  a. 
$100,000  for  a  maximum,  the  difference  being  caused  by  the  elabora. 
ness  of  the  work.  This  may  seem  a  large  sum,  but  it  is  highly  i 
portant  that  intending  investors  should  know  the  magnitude  of  t 
undertaking  which  they  propose.  An  estimate  whicn  exceeds  t 
actual  outlay  by  $10,000  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  part 
concerned  than  one  which  falls  short  of  it  by  the  same  amount. 

Technical  and  cheniical  control, — The  manufacture  of  sugar  frc 
sorghum  is  no  mysterious  process  known  only  to  one  or  two' perse 
as  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish;  nevertheless,  it  must  ben 
derstood  that  without  -experience  in  the  manufacture  of  su^ar  t 
most  competent  engineer  may  fail.  It  is  best,therefore,  that  inter 
ing  investors  understand  this  beforehand  that  they  may  be  able 
secure  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  w 
thoroughly  understands  the  needs  of  the  business  and  has  had  sol 
experience  in  the  conduct  thereof.  Perhaps  there  are  not  moreth 
fifteen  or  twenty  such  men  now  in  the  United  States,  but  their  nu 
ber  will  be  largely  increased  within  a  short  time.  It  would  see 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  factories  which  could  be  successfu 
operated  in  tlie  next  year  or  two  is  limited,  and  this  fact  should 
taken  into  careful  consideration  by  those  intending  to  invest  mon 
in  the  business.  An  intelligent  young  man  of  good  education,  w: 
quick  perceptions  and  of  industrious  habits,  would  be  able  in  c 
year,  with  a  sorghum-sugar  factory,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  whi 
would  enable  him  to  take  charge  of  a  factory  with  some  aegree 
success  on  his  own  responsibility.  One  object  which  tlie  Depa 
ment  has  had  iu  view  in  its  experiments  has  been  in  having  th^ 
open  not  only  to  public  inspection  but  to  careful  technical  study 
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such  persons  as  chose  to  make  the  attempt.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  least  one  company,  who,  through  tlie  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  was  permitted  to  use  a  large  amount  of 
machinery  belonging  to  the*  Department,  have  so  far  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  the  public  as  to  refuse  permission  for  a  technical  study 
and  report  on  their  operations  during  the  past  year.  Public  property 
Is  devoted  to  a  poor  purpose  when  used  in  such  a  manner. 

The  importance  of  chemical  control  of  the  manufacturing  work  is 
so  evident  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it  long.     The  vagaries  of  the 
sorghum  plant  are  so  pronounced  as  to  require  the  careful  supervis- 
ion of  the  chemist  at  all  times.     In  localities  not  far  removed  differ- 
ences in  the  character  of  the  sorghum  are  most  marked,  as  illustrated 
t>y  the  data  obtained  at  Conway  Springs  and  Douglass,  Kans.,  dur- 
ing the  past  year.     To  determine  tne  fitness  of  the  cane  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sugar,  control  the  workings  of  the  factory,  and  find  and 
remove  the  sources  of  loss  in  the  sugar-house  are  duties  which  can 
be  committed  only  to  the  chemist.    For  many  jrears  at  least  this  chem- 
ical supervision  will  be  necessary  and  its  utility  will  always  con- 
tinue. 

PROGRESS  OF  DIFFUSION  WITH  SUGAR  CANS. 

Two  plantations  are  using  the  process  of  difiFusion  during  the  pres- 
ent season  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane.  These  are 
'Sovar  Land''  plantation  of  CoWiel  Cunningham  in  Texas,  and 
™  Magnolia  plantation  of  Governor  Warmoth  in  Louisiana.  The 
latest  reports  from  the  **  Sugar  Land  "  plantation  I  found  in  the  Item 
01  December  16,  1888.  At  that  time  it  is  reported  that  over  2,000,000 
P<>unds  of  sugar  had  been  made  and  tlie  diffusion  battery  was  work- 
^^g  up  from  300  to  360  tons  of  cane  a  day.  It  is  also  reported  that 
*^  average  of  194  pounds  of  sugar  is  made  per  ton.  From  the  anal- 
yses of  tne  cane  reported  in  the  Item  of  November  28, 1888,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  juice  nas  about  12  per  ce'it.  of  crystallizable  sugar.  Tno 
success  of  the  operation  seems  to  be  fully  assured. 

The  working  of  the  battery  at  Magnolia  is  also  satisfactory.  The 
analysis  of  the  cane  shows  that  it  is  extremely  rich  in  sugar.  In  the 
■'^of  December  4,  it  is  reported  that  the  juice  contained  13.7  to  16.6 
P^f  cent,  of  sugar.  A  polarization  had  been  made  showing  as  high 
*8 19.2  per  cent. 

Under  date  of  December  9,  Mr.  6.  L.  Spencer  writes  as  follows: 

Diffusion  is  working  to  every  one's  satisfaction.  We  have  had  a  great  many  de- 
2j^.  &lmo6t  all  of  which  were  caused  by  the  Yaryan  quadruple-effect  pan.  Gk)v- 
J^or  Warmoth  had  the  apparatus  overhauled  this  morning  and  found  that  the 
?P^U8t  pipe  from  the  pumj)  opens  into  the  second  effect,  making  a  pressure  pan  of 
?J®  when  w^orkir.g  with  more  than  3  or  4  pounds  of  steam.  This  defect  has  been 
J^edied  and  we  hope  everything  will  be  all  ri^ht  now.  The  cutter  gave  a  great 
^  of  trouble  at  first,  so  much  that  we  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon 
J  Finally  two  holes  cut  in  the  side  of  the  casting  opiKJsite  the  cutting  disk  relieved 
|Mo  now  it  is  working  well.     We  can  cut  a  cell  of  chips  avera^ng  2,864  poimds  hi 


8  per  cent. , 
We  have 


to  tk  ^  *^^**  ^^"^  ^  P®^  ^^^-  chl^tion  we  left  from  .28  to  .70  per  a 
j^Wie  chip  juice.  I  gradually  reduced  the  dilution  until  it  dropped  to  14. 
^^  anout  .70  to  1  per  cent,  of  sucrose  in  the  exhausted  chip  juices. 
Z^y  commenced  running  with  a  dilution  of  21  per  cent.,  leaving  .42  per  cent,  of 
^^it)8e  in  the  exhausted  chip  juices.  With  pulpcfl  cane,  such  as  Hughes  s  apparatus 
g^*.  1  would  be  willing  to  guaranty  a  dilution  of  only  18  \yeT  cent,  and  to  leave  lees 
J^  '50  per  cent,  of  si^ar  in  the  exhausted  chips.  We  tried  the  use  of  hme  in  the 
?J*^  Pnictically  when  making  white  sugar  we  can  not  work  the  battery  hot  enough 
'**  Obtain  clean  juice.    We  try  to  keep  the  battery  at  about  90"  C. 
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B^urther  experiments  have  also  been  in  the  application  of  diffusior^ 
to  sugar  cane  DV  Prof;  W.  C.  Stubbs  at  the  Kenner  sugar  experimeunjs 
station.  A  full  report  of  this  work  will  be  published  in  a  f orthconr^K 
ing  bulletin  of  that  station.  In  the  Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugcmr: 
Mannfacturer  of  December  1,  1888,  a  report  is  found  on  a  part  of  tfcj 
work  done.  As  high  as  240  pounds  of  sugar  have  been  obtained 
ton  of  cane.  The  results  of  the  work  are  in  every  way  encoura* 
ing. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  diffusion  with  sugar  cane  is  an 
sured  success  and  we  may  expect  to  see  it  gradually  displacing  tJ 
milling  process  throughout  the  sugar-producing  world. 

The  use  of  lime  in  the  diffusion  battery, — The  use  of  carbonate 
lime  in  the  diffusion  battery  and  the  patent  obtained  for  this  proc( 
by  Prof.  Magnus  Swenson  are  fully  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  17,  i>- 
61  ei  seq. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  and  Bulletin  No.  14,  fui*th 
experiments  at  Conway  Springs  have  demonstrated  that  the  meth^ 
originally  proposed  by  me  for  the  use  of  lime  to  prevent  inversi( 
in  the  battery  by  evenly  distributing  finely  divided  lime  upon  t! 
fresh  chips  has  proved  satisfactory.  An  apparatus  constructed  ' 
Mr.  E.  W.  Demmg  succeeded  fairly  well  in  evenly  distributing  o\^^ 
all  the  chips  entering  the  cell  the  lime  in  such  fine  state  of  divisi< 
as  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  cell  from  becomii 
alkaline.  The  lime  was  prepare^  by  air  slaking  and  sifting  throu| 
a  fine  sieve  into  a  barrel  covered  by  a  cloth  to  protect  the  laborer. 

During  the  past  year  the  use  of  lime  in  the  diffusion  battery  f 
clarifying  the  juices  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  tir 
person  who  proposed  this  process  and  took  out  a  patent  upon  it  w 
Mr.  O.  B.  Jennings.  Letters  patent  No.  287544,  dated  October  ? 
1883,  were  issued  to  Mr.  Jennings  on  an  application  filed  on  the  2d 
April,  1883.     Following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Jennings's  patent : 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Orlando  B.  Jennings,  of  Honey  Creek,  in  the  county  of  W 
worth  and  State  of  VV'isconsin,  have  invented  certain  new  and  useful  improvemei 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  maize,  and  other  plants 
which  the  following  is  a  full,  clear,  and  exact  description: 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  different  sugar-prod 
ing  plants,  including  sugar-cane,  maple,  sorghum,  and  maize;  but  it  has  more  es 
cial  reference  to  defecating  the  juice  in  the  stalks  of  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  a     _ 
maize  and  extracting  tlie  juice  from  the  residue  or  bagasse  for  subsequent  boili^^ 
into  sugar  and  sirup. 

In  making  sugar  from  sugar-producing  plants  with  my  invention,  it  is  my  purp<^^ 
to  exiract  and  utilize  all  of  the  sacchsmne  juice  and  to  obtain  entire  control  of  ' 
defecation,  so  as  to  make  a  sirup  free  from  foreign  matter  and  elements  of  fF===* 
mentation.     By  it  the  juice  in  evaporating  is  free  from  skinmiings  or  precipitai 
that  are  always  liberated  in  the  ordinary  method  of  extracting,  which  waste  my  i 
vention  avoids. 

Ai)plied  to  the  manufacture  of  su^ar  from  cane  and  other  stalks  the  inventi 
consists  in  a  process  of  preparing  said  stalks  for  the  more  perfect  extraction  of  t 
juice  by  reducing  the  same  to  a  finely-comminuted  or  dust-like  condition,  aw^ 
whereby  the  juice  cells  are  thoroughly  crushed  and  ruptured.  This  part  of  the  i— - 
Intention  also  includes  a  combination  of  circular  saws,  forming  a  comi)Ound*saw,f«^' 
reducing  the  canes  or  stalks  to  such  finely-comminuted  coridfition,  likewise  sprin — 
ling  or  mixing  with  said  dust,  befoi*e  defecation,  dry  lime  or  lime  whitewash  r::^ 
I)owder.  Such  lime  combines  with  the  acid  in  the  dust,  and  upon  suitable  applies 
tion  of  heat  to  the  whole  forms  double  precipitation  at  one  and  the  same  time.    ^^ 

Furthermore,  the  invention  consists  in  a  process  of  precipitating  the  matter  ^^ 
the  cane-juice  cells  and  cane  pulp,  or  in  the  juice  of  any  sugar-producing  plan 
however  obtained,  by  exposing  the  juice  or  material  under  treatment  to  a  temper 
ture  of  over  212"  Fahr.,  and  subsequently  removing  the  juice  from  the  woody*' 
precipitated  matter  by  washing  the  same  with  currents  of  water.    In  canying  oi 
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tixis  part  of  the  invention  I  use  a  cylinder  or  other  suitable  vessel  in  which  the  tem- 
perature is  lUised  to  the  required  degree  (about  212"*  Fahr.)  for  defecation  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  matter  capable  of  b^ng  precipitated,  whether  the  same  be  contained 
in  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  and  maize  stalks,  reduced  to  dust  or  not,  or  in  any  saccha- 
rine juice,  including  maple  sap,  the  temperature  varying  from  228^  to  267"  Falir. ,  ac- 
cording to  the  ripeness  of  the  material  under  treatment  and  other  conditions.  This 
vessel  is  suitably  constructed  or  provided  w^ith  means  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  the  material  to  be  treated;  also,  to  provide  for  the  fordng  out  of  the  exliflustcd 
bagasse  or  refuse,  and  for  the  introduction  of  steam  while  anci  after  cliarging  it; 
UkeTrise,  steam  to  act  upon  the  condensed  water  and  released  juice  and  force  them 
out  through  a  filter.  Means  are  also  provided  for  running  the  wash  water  from  a 
series  of  tanks  in  succession  through  said  vessel,  to  act  uix>n  the  ciiarge  tisercin, 
and  an  arrangement  of  defecating-tank  connections  for  introducing  scum,  sedi- 
mect,  and  sweet  wash-water  upon  a  succeeding  charge. 

In  the  process  of  extracting  the  saccharine  matter  of  cane,  the  mixing  with  the 
comminuted  cane,  before  the  passage  of  the  same  into  the  diffusing  apparatus  and 
the  defecating  of  the  same,  of  dry  Ume  or  lime  whitewash,  whereby  the  material 
Trill  be  thoroughly  defecated  without  the  liability  of  the  admixture  therewith  of  the 
precipitate  of  the  lime,  substantially  as  described. 

Tlie  combination,  with  the  diffusing  tank  of  one  or  more  defeca  ting  tanks  to 
wiiich.  the  juice  is  delivered  from  the  (uff using  tank,  and  pipes  provided  with  valves 
for  drawing  the  skimmings,  settlings,  and  sweet  water  from  said  defecating  tank 
or  tanks  and  passing  the  same  into  the  diffusing  tank  or  vessel,  essentially  as  and 
for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth. 

In  combination  with  the  defecating  t^k,  diffusing  tank,  and  a  suitable  evapor- 
ator, the  settling  tank  provided  with  a  discliarge  pipe  for  running  the  juice  into  evap- 
orator, and  with  means  for  passing  its  sediment  into  the  diffusing  tank,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

.  It  is  seen  that  Mr.  Jennings  makes  a  broad  claim  for  the  applioa- 
tion  of  the  process  of  clarification  in  the  diffusion  apparatus  for  all 
^gar-producing  plants.  Mr.  Jennings  has  claimed  that  the  process 
dovisea  by  the  Department  for  the  use  of  lime  to  prevent  inversion 
^^  the  battery  is  an  infringement  on  his  method.  Any  one  who  will 
^^refuUy  examine  Mr.  Jennings's  claim,  as  set  forth  by  himself  in  his 
^P|)lication  for  a  patent,  will  see  that  the  two  processes  are  entirely 
^tterent  not  onlv  in  principle  but  in  the  method  of  application. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rural  World,  published  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1^88, 1  endeavor  to  make  this  matter  clear. '  Following  is  a  copy  of  the 
*^t;ter: 

WAsmNOTON,  D.  C,  DeceTriber  1, 1888. 
^^itor  Rural  World' 

J  X  liave  read  in  the  Rural  World  of  the  22d  of  November  the  letter  from  O.  B. 
^^^^ngs,  of  Grover,  Colo.,  in  regard  to  his  patent  for  clarifying  cane  juices  in  the 
^^usion  battery. 

^^^Ir.  Jennings  is  laboring  under  the  mistake  that  I  have  been  using  his  process  and 
j^^nding  five  years  on  what  he  showed  me  how  to  do  at  first.  This  is  a  complete 
^•Misapprehension  of  the  case.  I  have  never  denied  to  Mr.  Jennings  the  honor  of  in- 
^^^Jting  the  method  of  clarifying  cane  juices  in  the  diffusion  battery;  in  fact,  long 
j^^ore  his  Jeter  in  your  paper  appeared  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  New  Orleajis  City 
'^«,  specificallv  claiming  for  him  the  honor  of  the  invention  which  had  been  at- 
"t^uted  to  another  source. 

It  is  important  to  sugar-makers,  either  present  or  prospective,  to  know  the  f  oUow- 
S  points,  viz: 

t^^-S!  ^®  process  of  using  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  diffusion  battery  is  a  patented 
£^_^^^  which  can  only  he  used  imder  royalty  or  by  permission  of  the  inventor,  Pro- 
^==^r  Swenson. 

^j^<2)  The  process  of  clarifying  the  cane  juices  in  the  diffusion  iJatteiy  is  a  patented 
^^x^ess  and  can  only  be  employed  under  royalty  or  by  permission  of  the  inventor, 
^^■^-  0.  B.  Jennings,  of  Grover,  Colo. 

,^  <3)  The  use  of  cuy  hme  or  Ume  in  any  form  in  the  diffusion  battery  to  prevent  in- 
^J^rsion  is  a  process  devised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  offered  free  to  aU 
,|^gar-grower8  in  this  coimtry.  Under  proper  chemical  control  it  ia  more  efficient 
^■^^an  the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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I  will  say  further  that  I  have  never  tried  in  any  way  to  use  Mr.  Jennings's  proceed, 
since  in  an  ordinsuy  diffusion  battery  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  do  so.    The 
high  temperature  which  he  requires  for  the  proper  clarincation  of  the  juices  would 
render  the  circulation  of  the  liquid  in  the  battery  almost  impossible. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Wdley. 

Chemist, 

0 

The  process  of  using;  lime  in  the  diffusion  battery  for  clarifying 
purposes  it  is  claimed  has  been  successfully  practiced  in  Java* and 
Australia. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Stubbs  has  also  used  it  with  success  at  the  sugar  ex- 
periment station  at  Kenner,  La. 

Col.  E.  H.  Cunningham,  of  Sartartia,  Tex.,  has  also  used  the  pro* 
cess  with  success,  as  indicated  by  the  following  letter  from  him  pub- 
lished in  the  Louisiana  Planter  of  December  1,  1888: 

My  diffusion  battery  is  now  working  nicely,  and  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the 
results  obtained.  Diffusion  is  a  success  bevond  a  doubt.  I  am  now  working  sugars 
by  running  the  juice  direct  from  the  dinusion  cells  to  the  double  effects  without 
any  clarification,  except  using  a  little  lime  in  the  diffusion  cells. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  visit  from  you  or  any  of  your  friends  who  feel  an  interest 
in  diffusion. 

The  process  of  ordinary  clarification  in  my  opinion  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  a  pure  sugar  than  any  form  of  clarification 
in  the  cells  of  the  battery.  The  process  as  practiced  at  Kenner  and 
Sugar  Lands,  however,  differs  from  that  described  by  Mr.  Jennings 
in  working  at  a  lower  temperature. 

COMPARISONS  OF   TOTAL    SOLIDS    DETERMINED    BY  SACCHAROMBTER 

AND  DIRECT  DRYING. 

During  the  season  of  1887  I  instructed  the  chemists  at  the  Fort 
Scott  station  to  make  a  series  of  comparisons  between  the  total  solids 
as  determined  by  our  standard  saccharometer  and  by  direct  weicphinff. 
The  desiccations  were  to  be  made  in  flat  dishes  partlv  fiUeof  witn 
loose  asbestos  or  clean  sand.  The  purity  coefficient  of  the  juice  as 
shown  by  the  spindles  appeared  too  low  to  permit  so  large  a  yield  of 
dry  sugar.  As  was  expected,  the  total  solids  as  determined  by  direct 
weighing  were  found  considerably  less  than  were  indicated  by  the 
spindles.  The  ratio  of  each  variation  was  not  the  same,  but  a  large 
number  of  determinations  established  a  mean  rate  of  variation  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  approximately  correct  the  reading  of  the 
common  spindle.  At  Magnolia  last  year  similar  experiments  were 
made  with  the  iuices  of  ihe  sugar  cane,  but  these  were  not  extensive 
enough  to  fix  the  rate  of  variation  for  those  juices.  Following  is 
a  record  of  some  of  the  work  done  here: 

Comparison  of  total  solids. 


No. 

6089 
6065 

Total  solids 
by  spindle. 

Total  solids 
dried  in  dish. 

Diflference. 

Total  solids 
in  hydrogen. 

Differenoe. 

Per  cent. 
•      12.60 
IK  an 

Per  cent. 
11.98 
.18.54 
12.87 
11.48 
11.04 
12.85 
11.77 
12.00 
16  04 

.67 
.66 
.83 
.72 
.46 
.45 
.58 
.50 
.26 

Per  cent. 

6070                   1^  9t\ 

6074 
607B 
6076 
6079 
6081 
6063 

12.20 
11.60 
18.30 
.  12.30 
12.80 
IG  30 

10.94 
10.84 

1.86 
.70 

11.99 
11.66 

.71 
.8S 
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The  determinations  in  hydrogen  were  made  in  a  specially  con- 
structed apparatus  consisting  oi  a  glass  cylinder  f qrnished  with  a 
glass  stopper  carrying  two  tubes  with  stop-cocks  for  displacing  the 
ai"  with  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  juice  was  absorbed  by  a 
dried-paper  coil  and  supported  in  the  cylinder  on  a  disk  of  wire  gauze 
resting  on  a  lead  tripoti.  The  cylinder  contained  25  c.  c.  of  strong 
subhuric  acid.  The  cylinder  carrying  the  coil  was  placed  in  a  steam 
batn  filled  with  dried  hydrogen  at  100°.  The  stop-cocks  were  then 
closed  and  the  whole  apparatus  left  at  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
for  five  hours.  The  sulphuric  acid  absorbed  all  the  moisture,  and 
^r  cooling  and  filling  the  cylinder  with  dried  air  the  coil  was  re- 
moved and  weighed  in  a  closed  holder. 

The  determinations  in  flat  dishes  were  made  by  drying  2.5  to  3 
grams  of  the  juice  at  102°  for  five  hours.  Scarcely  any  diflference 
^as  noticed  between  the  results  given  by  the  plain  dishes  and  those 
Aiiled  with  sand  or  asbestos,  except  in  the  work  at  Conway  Springs. 
hi  the  determinations  made  here  in  plain  dishes  the  percentage  of 
wtal  solids  was  4.68^  per  cent,  less  than  by  the  spindle.  In  the  de- 
^fminations  in  hydrogen  they  were  6.94  per  cent.  less.  The  deter- 
minations in  hydrogen,  therefore,  will  show  2.26  per  cent,  less  total 
^hds,  calculated  on  the  number  given  by  the  spindle,  than  those 
obtained  by  drying. 

.-^  Douglass,  Kans.,  the  normal  juice,  calculated  on  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  spindle,  showed  a  loss  of  8.61  per  cent,  in  total  solids 
When  dried  in  open  dishes. 

..-^^  Conway  Springs  this  loss  in  plain  dishes  was  7.24  per  cent.,  and 
^^^pestos  8. 23  per  cent. 

y  ith  diffusion  juices  these  losses  were  for  Douglass,  1 1. 34  per  cent. , 
ana  for  Conway  Springs,  9.67  per  cent,  in  plain  dishes  and  10.83  per 
^^>^  in  asbestos. 

^^©  mean  loss  for  normal  juices  at  Douglass  and  Conway  Springs 
^^  ^-36  per  cent. 
^^^*  the  diffusion  juices  the  mean  loss  was  10.61  per  cent. 
^\  appears,  therefore,  that  a  saccharometer  of  tne  standard  Brix 
ariety  as  standardized  b}^  pure  cane-sugar  solution  must  be  cor- 
ectej  by  fully  10  per  cent,  of  its  readings  in  order  to  give  an  ap- 
roxirnately  true  indication  of  the  total  solids  found  in  the  diffusion 
wv\^^  Kansas    sorghum.     For  sorglium  grown  in  New  Jersey, 
liich  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  juices  examined  here,  the  cor- 
^tion  will  be  only  about  7  per  cent. 

\  ^in  having  constructed  some  saccharometers  with  scale  to  read 
^indicated  by  the  above  corrections. 

ra  ^  apparent  purities  of  the  sorghum  iuices  will  be  considerably 
^8ed  by  this  correction.  Thus  at  Douglass  the  purity  of  the  nbr- 
p**  juice  is  raised  frora  59.63  per  cent,  to  65.31  per  cent.,  and  at 
V?^^ay  Springs  from  66.70  to  72.76  p^r  cent.  The  purity  of  the 
^^lon  juices  of  the  two  localities  is  raised  from  68.59  to  66.86 
^^  cont.  and  62.92  to  71.13  per  cent.,  respectively. 

summarV. 

At  has  been  my  duty  during  the  past  few  years  to  report  the  facts 
^cerning  the  sorghum  industry  as  they  were  developed  by  the  re- 
^^^ches  of  the  Department  and  of  others.     These  facts  have  been  of 

^ried  nature;  sometimes  they  have  been  favorable  to  the  industry 
^^  sometimes  unfavorable,  but  in  all  cases  they  have  been  fully  set 
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forth  and  commented  on  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  at  hand.  In 
these  investigations  I  have  been  unmoved  by  the  abuse  of  interested 
parties  which  I  have  received  on  account  of  my  unwillingness  to 
conceal  the  weak  points  of  sorghum.  It  was  thought  when  Bulletin 
No.  18  was  issued  that  the  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment with  sorghum  was  finished,  and  in  that  bulletin  a  summary 
was  made  of  the  investigations  conducted  in  the  United  States  during 
tlie  past  twenty-five  years.  In  that  bulletin  I  expressed  the  belief 
that  with  cane  as  rich  as  had  beei\  produced  in  Kansas  on  a  large 
scale  it  was  probably  that  a  yield  of  from  80  to  90  pounds  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  clean  cane  can  be  secured.  The  results  of  the  pa^t  year 
confirm  me  in  this  opinion,  and  indicate  that  with  wise  management 
and  careful  control,  and  proper  selection  of  locality,  the  sorghum- 
sugar  industry  may  be  financially  successful.  In  j)revious  pages  I 
have  endeavored  to  set  forth  <;arefully  some  of  the  things  whicii  must 
be  considered  in  order  to  secure  the  above  result;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  my  individual  opinion  is  simply  based  upon  the  study 
of  the  facts  which  have  been  set  forth.  These  data  are  accessible  to 
every  one  who  cares  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore each  one  interested  has  every  opportunity  to  form  his  own  opin- 
ion concerning  the  matter.  Since  it  is  my  business  to  investigate 
rather  than  to  theorize  I  have  contented  myself  chiefly  with  reporting 
facts  rather  than  expounding  theories. 

ABSTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  H.  A.  HUGHES. 

Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 

The  wholo  season  of  this  year  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  experimental  work, 
with  the  object  of  securing  additional  light  on  crop-growing,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  problems. 

Tlie  past  season  was  the  end  of  a  series  of  crop-growing,  covering  a  period  of  nine 
years,  and  fully  confirmed  the  fact  tliat  the  safe  time  for  planting  Orange  cane,  af- 
ter allowing  for  variations  of  climate,  had  passed. 

Analyses, 


Description. 


Amber 

Kansas  Orange 
Late  Orange  . . 


Sucrose. 

Brix. 

Purity, 

sa.fio 

59.60 
B3.80 

Percent. 
7.85 
8.47 
C.74 

e 

13.70 
14.21 
12.01 

The  limit  of  crystallization  can  be  marked  at  55  per  cent,  purity.  Crystals  can  be 
formed  below  this  degree,  but  they  are  difficult  to  separate  in  the  centrifugaLs. 

The  Late  Orange  was  mostly  below  the  crystallization  point,  and  although  crystals 
were  attempted  by  the  sugar-maker,  in  order  to  find  out  the  limit  at  which  graining 
takes  place,  and  several  pans  were  actually  grained,  the  gi'ains  were  so  small  that 
conclusions  were  reached  adverse  to  the  boiling  for  sujs^  of  such  material. 

The  following  deductions  are  made  from  the  analysis  of  more  than  88,000  tons  of 
cane,  and  cover  a  period  of  nine  years.  This  table  will  be  found  convenient  for  ref- 
erence, under  the  heading  of  season  1880  to  1888,  inclusive.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  facts  will  only  stiictly  apply  to  this  cUmate  and  this  soil;  but  until  it  can 
1)6  proved  that  they  will  not  apply  elsewhere,  it  will  serve  as  a  guide,  and  should  be 
interpreted  by  taking  into  consideration  the  fertilizers  used,  tno  variations  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

Season  1880. 

Ripening  of  the  cane  was  traced  with  the  polariscope,  and  when  14  per  cent,  of 
sugar  was  reached  cutting  began;  and  during  the  short  time  required  to  harvest  it 
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no  damage  waa  received  from  winds  or  frosts.  The  juice  was  reduced  to  semi-sirup 
in  an  open  evaporator,  and  three  weeks  later  was  shipped  to  Philadelphia  and 
worked  for  sugar,  marking  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds.  Tho  cane  was  planted  in 
hills  4  feet  apart,  and  suffiqient  plant  food  used. 

The  impression  made  by  this  crop  was  that  rich  cane  could  easily  be  grown  on 
poor  lancC  and  that  with  a  httle  more  fertilizing  large  crops  could  be  made.  It 
has  since  been  found  by  long  and  costly  expenment  that  all  the  conditions  for 
Amber  cane  were  most  favorable  excepting  that  a  large  tonnage  could  only  have 
been  secured  by  proportionately  fertilizing. 

Season  1881. 

Farmers  raised  the  entire  crop.  The  acrea^  was  not  known.  It  was  proved 
thifi  year  that  with  seed  from  the  same  lot  some  farmers  grew  cane  14  per  cent,  of 
sugar  in  the  juice,  while  others  grew  it  with  only  6  per  cent.  Many  conjectures 
were  made,  and  the  impression  prevailed  that  some  lands  were  suitable  for  cane 
and  others  imsuitable.  It  was,  however,  apparent  that  all  who  had  the  best  repu- 
tations for  farming  raised  the  highest  testing  canes. . 

Season  1882. 

Cane  was  grown  by  the  company.  Pacific  guano  high  in  nitrogen  was  used,  and 
only  Amber  cane  was  planted.  The  Late  Orange  cane  was  grown  only  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  seea  for  th^  next  year.  The  nitrogen  had  the  effect  to  keep  the 
cane  leaves  green  for  a  long  time,  and  even  after  frosts  the  cane  remained  in  good 
condition,  and  was  on  November  4  higher  in  sugar  than  on  September  4.  Since  wo 
have  had  less  nitrogenous  fertilizing  and  more  of  other  plant  food  this  variety  had 
steadily  fallen  in  test,  and  the  period  during  which  it  retains  its  highest  sugar  con- 
tent has  been  shortened.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  this  variety  of  pane  for  the 
^rhole  season  even  if  nitrogen  is  used  largely  with  other  plant  food,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  lodge  and  break  with  high  wmdis. 

Season  1888.^ 

Yard  composts  and  begasse  were  used  in  such  small  quantities  that  the  nitrogen 
did  not  stand  out  prominently.  The  Amber  had  gone  by  its  season  before  October 
8,  and  had  not  the  Late  Oranja:e  been  substituted  this  season  for  sugar-making 
would  have  ended  on  that  day  instead  of  November  14,  when  the  crop  was  all  in. 

Season  1884. 

Stable  manure  in  large  quantities,  also  a  dressing  of  dissolved  bone  ash  from 
South  America,  rich  only  in  phosphoric  acid,  was  used. 

The  phosphoric  acid  ripened  tne  cane  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and 
although  the  leaves  were  dry  the  Amber  cane  held  its  sugar  content  without  loss, 
until  worked  up  on  October  11.  The  Late  Orange  was  affected  in  the  same  mamier, 
according  to  its  season;  and  although  apparently  dried  up  too,  still  held  its  sugar. 

Mill-juice  tanks  containing  0,000  gallons  were  quite  common,  testing  13  to  13^  i>er 
cent,  of  cane  sugar  from  October  11  to  October  29,  after  which  time  there  was  a 
S'^ual  falling  off,  until  November  11,  when  the  tanks  stood  12  per  cent,  and  77 
^^TK^'  this  ended  this  season,  as  the  crop  was  worked  up. 

The  small  experimental  plots  conducted  by  the  State  experiment  station  have 
^ays  showed  that,  by  doubling  the  dose  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  cane  sugar  falls 
f  seriously;  but  as  it  is  my  intention  to  deal  only  with  cane  in  immense  masses  as 
lound  at  the  sugar-house,  I  merely  call  attention  to  this  fact. 

ihis  year  produced  nearly  400,000  pounds  of  merchantable  sugar,  and  there  was 
jonnd,  by  adding  the  sugar  in  tlie  molasses  and  the  loss  in  the  begasse  as  it  came 
"om  the  mill,  that  over  1,500,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  in  the  crop. 

Molaaaes  only  was  made  from  the  begasse  this  season,  diffusion  being  for  the  first 
^^^  applied. 

Season  1885. 

.J^^osphates  were  used,  and  there  was  not  enough  compost  to  properly  furnish 
mn^n  to  the  crop;  still,  the  nitropen  was  felt,  and  when' the  season  commenced 
^^ptember  2,  the  cane  was  so  green  we  at  one  time  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
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When  work  was  begun  the  Amber  cane  contained  5.04  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar 
apd  increased  to  8.8  per  cent,  on  September  29,  when  the  variety  was  all  brought 
in.  The  Late  Orange  cane  contained  10  per  cent,  of  sugar  when  first  cut,  and 
gradually  raised  to  13.57  per  cent.,  slowly  declining  to.  10  per  cent,  by  November 
11,  the  end  of  the  season.  This  crop  was  planted  practically  at  the  same  time  as 
the  crop  of  1884,  and  harvested  at  the  same  time.  Had  a  large  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous fertilizing  been  used  the  sugar  contents  would  have  been  much  higher. 
Small  quantities  of  nitrogen  on  lands  deficient  in  organic  matter  will  make  poor 
crops.  This  was  our  experience  again  and  again,  and  to  secure  immense  crops 
high  in  sugar,  potash  should  be  combined  with  nitrogen. 

Season  1886. 

Small  quantities  of  nitrogenous  fertilizing  and  light  dressings  of  muriate  of  potasL 
were  usea.  The  crop  suffered  severely  for  lack  of  food.  During  the  season,  where 
plenty  of  nourishment  had  been  supplied,  the  crop  came  to  the  standard.  When 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  Amber  seed  remained  in  a  milky  state  for  a  long  time  and 
soured  as  it  stood  in  the  field,  after  three  days  of  abnormally  hot  weather,  making 
the  cane  unfit  for  sugar-making.  The  Late  Orange  suflfered  from  Lack  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizing,  and  the  sugar  test  rose  and  fell  in  proportion  as  this  food  and  potash 
were  present;  but,  being  a  longer  feetler,  it  did  not  suffer  throughout  the  season  so 
much  as  the  Amber. 

The  Kansas  Orange  was  introduced  this  year,  and  being  a  stranger,  the  ground 
was  properly  selected  and  composts  and  potash  applied  in  sufficient  quantities,  a 
19  per  cent,  cane,  with  purities  over  70%  being  its  r^ord.  The  record  of  the  Late 
Orange  cane  for  the  balance  of  the  season  is  high  and  low  test,  according  to  the 
land,  finally  ending  with  the  crop  all  harvested  with  a  test  of  9.45  ^yet  cent.  This 
crop  discouraged  the  sugar  companv  notwithstanding  the  gains  by  diffusion,  which 
process  had  been  introduced  in  1884.  Local  agriculturists  pronounced  the  verdict 
that  the  lands  being  exhausted  by  continual  cropping  were  ruined  and  unfit  for  crop 
ot  any  kind.  The  plantation  was  then  sown  in  clover;  no  fertilizing  was  done.  The 
farmers  laughed  at  the  notion  that  land  xmable  to  grow  large  cane  crop  could  be 
expected  to  grow  grass;  but  it  did,  and  the  clover  crop  on  these  lands  has  been  un- 

Erecedented  and  are  the  envy  and  wonder  of  local  farmers,  tmd  judging  the  land 
rom  the  farmers'  own  stand-point,  it  is  to-day  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
The  clover  had  found  the  missing  nitrogen  and  furnished  organic  matter. 

A  lot  of  land  on  these  farms  grew  p  or  cane  for  years,  and  in  1887,  instead  of 
planting  it  with  clover,  composts  and  potash  were  supplied  and  cane  planted;  by 
planting  the  ground  with  twice  the  number  of  hills  to  the  acre,  portions  of  the  land 
approximated  28  tons  of  cane  to  the  acre. 

Season  1887. 

The  cane  was  planted  from  May  9  to  June  8,  and  the  late  varieties  failed  to  ma- 
ture properly.  A  good  dressing  of  begasse,  yard  compost,  and  potash  was  used. 
The  crop  was  doubled  by  plantmg  8  feet  by  34  inches;  purity  ran  about  64*  and 
tests  were  good.  The  Late  Orange  cane  rijiened  sufBciently  to  retain  its  sugar  in 
crystallizing  quantities,  through  frost  and  ice.  until  December  5.  Particulars  of 
this  season  ean  be  found  in  Bulletins  No.  17  and  18  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  in  reports  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  A  small  plot  was  fertilized 
with  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  manure  and  planted  with  Amber  seed  grown 
in  1886,  from  which  no  cane  sugar  could  be  made.  The  cane  was  tested  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1887,  and  was  found  to  test  13.85  per  cent,  cane  sugar;  Brix,  17.21";  purity, 
78;  and  it  remained  a  long  time  after  m  fine  cond  tion.  The  same  day  milled 
chips  from  a  field  planted  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  and  fertilized  with  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  polarized  8.88  per  cent.,  and  had  a  purity  of  68.61. 

Season  1888. 

Only  complete  fertilizers  were  used  on  one  field,  and  muriate  of  potash  was  spread 
on  another  field  tliat  was  poor  and  had  never  be^n  in  cane.  The  hills  were  8  feet 
by  24  inches. 

Amber  cane  was  planted  on  May  18  and  Kansas  Orange  and  Late  Orange  from 
May  19  to  June  10.  A  cold,  wet  June  followed,  and  the  result  was  unripe  cane. 
The  crop  was  taken  off  between  Septeml>er  23  and  November  1.  The  Amber  cane 
was  very  poor  in  sugar.  The  Kansas  Orange  ran  from  9.58°  to  8.25°.  The  stand  on 
one  field  of  Orange  (Kansas)  was  preHer\'f^d  intact  from  cut  and  wire  worms  by 
patches  of  volunteer  canes  where  si^ed  had  been  stacked  previously,  and  some  seed 
had  been  left  on  the  ground.    The  worms  gathered  where  plants  were  the  thickest, 
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Iwnjog  the  hills  almost  unmolested.  When  the  'ravages  are  feared^  seed  could  be 
sprinKled  down  the  center  of  the  rows,  and  afterwards  be  destroyed  by  the  cultiva- 
tor without  extra  expense.  They  only  destroy  while  the  plants  are  very  small  and 
disappear  with  the  return  of  dry,  hot' weather. 

The  Late  Orange  tested  from  6. 94  to  6. 54  per  cent.  Scarcely  any  seed  on  this  variety 
was  ripe,  and  in  a  great  many  of  the  plumes  seed  was  not  formed,  neither  had  the 
cane  power  to  resist  ice  and  frost.  These  facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  safe  time 
for  planting  Late  Orange  had  been  passed.  It  is  possibly  true  this  variety  might  have 
been  very  rich  in  sugar  with  a  late  fall  and  hot  weather  during  June  and  Septem- 
ber; but  this  risk  is  not  a  sdfe  one»  and  as  it  positively  can  be  avoided  by  earlier 
planting  it  should  be  done. 

OBSKBVATIONS. 

The  time  for  planting  cane  in  this  climate  is,  for  Early  Amber,  not  later  than  May 
20;  Kansas  Orange,  not  later  than  May  10;  Late  Grange,  not  later  than  May  1.  Ten 
days  earlier  can  safely  be  risked. 

Nitro^n  prolongs  the  vitality  in  cane.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  combined  with 
potash  IS  the  best  combination  for  large  crops  and  high-testing  juice.  Phosphoric 
acid  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  cane  about  two  weeks,  and  too  much  phosphoric 
acid  reduces  the  Quantity  of  sugar  in  the  juice. 

Potash  Qiakes  large  and  strong  stalks.  If  canes  are  desired  to  be  worked  after 
frost  and  ice  they  must  be  supplied  with  ample  food,  be  well  grown,  and  of  a  late 
jariety.  If  canes  are  not  well  advanced  when  frosts  and  ice  strike  them  thev  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  the  cane  sugar  long.  The  earlier  the  variety  the  later  it  should 
be  planted.  If  canes  increase  rapidly  in  cane  sugar  soon  after  frosts  strike  them 
they  will  soon  be  worthless  for  sugar-making.  If  thej[  do  not  increase  at  all,  or 
very  little,  they  will  remain  good  for  a  long  time,  providing  the  frost  was  severe, 
long  enough  to  kill,  or  almost  kill,  the  leaves.  The  Amber  Ima  less  power  to  resist 
froit  and  ice  than  Kansas  Orange,  and  the  Kansas  Orange  less  than  the  Late  Orange. 

The  time  which  the  sugar  remains  in  high  percentage  in  the  cane  is  largelv  under 
tha  control  of  the  cultivator.  In  all  attempts  to  improve  the  seed  by  selection  and 
iacrease  the  sugar  and  purity,  the  cultivation  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
High-testing  seed  will  make  poor-testing  canes  if  plant  food  is  not  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  or  if  the  cultivation  is  neg[lected.  roor-testing  seed  will  give  high- 
testing  oanes  if  the  seed  is  of  a  good  variety,  and  ample  fooa  has  been  supplied, 
^th  good  cultivation. 

Canea  can  not  be  grown,  rich  in  sugar,  by  starving  them.  Ground  well  supplied 
with  plant  food  and  badly-  cultivated  will  gjive  very  small  canes,  rich  in  sugar.  That 
toe  are  other  peculianties  in  other  varieties  is  shown  plainly  in  the  case  of  the 
White  African.  Although  planted  late  last  spring,  and  the  ground  fertilized  pre- 
<^ylike  the  Amber  and  Kansas  Orange,  it  contained  this  year  12.30  per  cent, 
cane  sugar,  purity  69*,  on  September  27,  time  the  field  was  out. 
.  Ihe  seed  was  given  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Collier  along  with  sixty-eight  other  varie- 
ty in  1888,  all  of  which  were  planted,  but  for  certain  ^ood  reasons  this  cane  was 
the  onlv  one  selected  from  the  tot.  It  has  been  grown  smce  then  each  year,  always 
siting  high  i^rcentages  of  sugar.  Some  of  its  peculiarities  are,  viz,  the  unusual 
toughne68  of  its  stalk  when  overripe,  and  its  great  strength  at  all  times. 

It  la  hard,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  get  a  good  stand.  The  seed  is  white, 
^d  local  millers,  with  their  crude  appliances j  have  told  me  that  they  could  ^et  80 
pounda  of  fiour  from  1  bushel  of  seed,  which,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of 
yt^^t  flour,  is  preferred  to  buckwheat.  The  birds  ravage  the  seed,  and  will  select 
rtfpom  a  hill  planted  with  mixed  Orange  and  Amber  canes,  leaving  the  other  varie- 
tKa  unmolested.  In  order  to  be  protected  from  these  depredators  and  secure  the 
1^1  plots  of  sufficient  size  must  be  raised  and  calculations  made  for  tliis  loss.  It 
™  been  found  true  here  that  they  will  not  take  quite  all  the  seed  from  one  acre  in 
*  T?*^^'  consequently  plots  of  5  or  10  acres  are  comparatively  protected. 

^6  purity  of  the  canes  of  this  variety  has  been  noticed  as  nigh  as  77.92. 
^^  cane  has  not  been  properly  studied  and  the  birds  have  taken  nearly  all  the 
8^  Wed  from  the  acre  raised  thus  season. 

MANUPACTURINa. 

I  ^  confine  myself  in  my  report  tome  thods  adopted  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

8AWDUBT  FILTERS, 

H  has  always  been  found  that  filtration  of  the  juice  through  some  medium  that 
^'ould  remove  the  particles  of  matter  mechanically  suspended  was  necessary.  For 
2?  ywirs  filter  presses  were  used.    It  was  found  if  the  juice  were  alkaline  it  would 
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'  much  better,  but  gave  highly  colored  products. 


^ 
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Last  year  Dr.  Wiley  advised  the  use  of  sand.  This  gave  good  results  for  a  time, 
but  gradually  ran  slow  and  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  The  size  of  the  filters  in 
proportion  to  the  juice  worked  jWas  very  large  and  it  soured  easily. 

EVAPORATOR. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  constructed  an  open  evaporator  to  be  nm 
by  crude  oil  (petroleum).  Parallel  brick  walls,  13  inches  thick,  34  feet  long,  and  24 
inches  high,  were  constructed.  At  one  end  was  an  iron  stack,  aUd  at  the  opposite 
end  were  the  burners.  Upon  the  walls  was  placed  an  open  evaporator  of  sheet-iron 
2  feet  hi^h,  30  feet  long,  and  4  feet  broad,  divided  bv  partitions  8  inches  apart,  6 
inches  high,  and  45  inches  long.  The  juice  entered  the  pan  over  the  burners,  dis- 
charged at  the  opposite  end,  traversing  a  distance  of  about  164  feet  in  twelve  min- 
utes. 

The  skimmings  remained  at  the  end  over  the  burners  and  were  easilv  removed. 
As'this  was  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge  that  crude  oil  had  been  applied  to  supu* 
work,  I  was  able  to  collect  little  data  to  guide  me.  After  examining  personally  the 
burners  in  use  for  steam-boilers,  I  finally  adopted  one  belonging  to  H.  W.  Whiting, 
of  Philadelphia.  He  advised  me  to  place  three  burners  at  the  end  and  insert  in  the 
brick- work  at  intervals  of  1  foot  incn  pipes  to  extend  completely  through  the  walls 
and  flues,  and  to  be  perforated  with  holes  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  3 
inches  apart.  The  intention  was  that  air  should  pass  through  the  perforated  holes 
into  the  flue,  and  thus  aid  combustion. 

The  burners  were  made  from  2-inch  pipes  with  a  T  fitting  open  at  the  bottom  to* 
supply  air;  on  the  Bunsen  burner  principle,  the  oil  passed  through  a  quarter-inch 
pipe,  through  a  cock  into  a  l^-inch  coil  1^  inch  in  diameter,  so  placed  as  to  receive 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat  from  the  burners;  there  is  also  a  quai1;er-inch  steam-pipe 
leading  into  tlie  end  of  the  pipe  so  that  the  oil  and  steam  can  be  mixed  aa  it  passos 
into  the  hot  coil  or  superheater,  as  it  is  named.  When  the  oil  is  converted  into 
gas  from  the  superheater  it  passes  into  the  Bunsen  burner  and  is  forced  through  it 
by  another  steam  jet  and  burned  from  the  opening. 

In  our  first  experiment  Bradford  crude  oil  was  used,  and  in  our  final  experiments 
black  residuum  of  the  refineries,  which  I  have  been  informed  is  the  product  left  be- 
hind after  the  hght  oils  have  been  distilled  ofli. 

In  practice  we  could  find  very  httle  difference  in  the  heating  of  the  two  oils. 
Lima  oil  could  not  be  had  in  quantity  less  than  six  thousand  gallons,  consequently 
was  not  used. 

It  was  found  in  starting  the  burners  that  a  stack  10  inches  in  diameter  was  too 
small,  the  effect  in  practice  being  to  cause  explosion  of  gas. 

A  stack  of  24  inches  diameter  was  substituted;  this  stopped  all  explosions  but 
wasted  the  heat.  Dampers  made  of  fire-clay  were  then  used,  and  it  was  found  that 
after  the  superheater  was  hot  enough  to  generate  gas  freely  the  dampers  could  be 
safely  closed.  Care  had  been  taken  in  constructing  the  dampers  to  arrange  them 
so  that  there  was  left  on  the  sides  a  space  equal  to  about  12incne8  square,  after  they 
were  in.  A  further  improvement  in  the  heating  was  made  hj  filling  in  next  to  the 
stack  with  dirt.  This  bank  of  earth  was  then  exteiided  back  mto  the  flue  for  about 
its  length  and  paved  on  the  top  with  bricks.  There  was  left  a  space  of  about  9 
inches  between  the  pavement  and  the  bottom  of  the  evaporator,  and  in  filling  in 
the  flue  the  combustion  pipes  were  covered  up  for  tKe  length  of  the  embankment. 
The  combustion  pipes  directlv  in  front  of  the  name  were  soon  burnt  out.  No  detri- 
mental effects  being  perceptible  from  the  loss  of  this  air,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
they  were  of  no  value. 

The  owner  of  the  burners  thought  we  would  evaporate  at  least  15  pounds  of 
water  for  each'  pound  of  oil  burned  and  hoped  we  would  re^ch  18  or  20  pounds. 
The  record  of  the  best  day's  work  shows  7^(s  poimds.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the 
evaporator  was  entirely  too  large  for  the  work  it  had  to  do,  and  the  walls  had  time 
to  cool  before  starting  each  day.  Now  it  is  found  that  if  the  walls  and  surrounding 
mediunis  are  much  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  gaseous  product  of  the  Bun- 
sen burners,  condensation  takes  place  and  the  oil  is  fried,  as  it  is  called,  instead  of 
being  generated  into  gas,  which  is  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  One-third  of  all  the 
oil  burned  was  generally  used  in  starting  the  burners  each  day.  Another  source  of 
loss  long  evaded  our  researches.  It  was  caused  by  using  cocks  to  feed  oil  to  the 
superheater.  A  common  quarter-inch  globe  valve  was  substituted  for  the  cock, 
which  brought  the  burners  under  full  control  and  enabled  us  to  bum  only  one-quar- 
ter as  much  oil.  I  make  the  suggestion  that  pipes  for  supplying  oil  to  the  super- 
heater should  be  less  than  one-quarter  inch;  that  glol>e  valves  less  than  one-quarter 
inch  be  used,  and  that  threads  that  regulate  these  valves  be  made  as  fine  as  possible 
so  tliat  they  may  have  the  most  deUcate  adjustment.  I  can  not  tell  the  saving  of 
all  these  apparent  improvements  hecause  I  had  not  time  to  ^t  the  record  properly. 
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Taking  the  record  as  it  is  and  counting  the  price  of  oil  at  $1.25  per  barrel,  about 
ooe-half  of  the  water  was  remoTed  from  the  diffusion  juice  of  each  ton  of  field  cane 
icfr  31  cents  per  ton. 

AXTXILIARt  HOUSES.  ^  ' 

Tlie  auxiliary  houses  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view  during  the  season's  work, 
and  the  fact  has  be^i  remembered  that  the  industry  will  spread  and  succeed  at  a 
muck  quicker  rate  if  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  is  ^ept  as  low  as 
pcffiible  consistent  with  good  management.  The  cost  of  building  sugar-houses  is 
re(lu<^  to  a  minimum  and  labor  saved.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  expect  to  make 
money  out  of  the  sorghum  business  unless  conducted  on  sound  business  principles. 
Thelmowledge  of  the  business  is  now  advanced  to  such  a  point  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  accurate  calculations  being  made.  The  cost  of  the  machinery,  the  work 
it  can  do,  the  labor  reauired  to  run  it,  the  cost  of  the  cane,  the  yield  and  quality  ot 
the  product  can  now  ail  be  closely  estimated. 

Socar-houses  built  without  dcnnite  ideas  of  the  work  to  be  done  or  machinery 
added  piece  by  piece,  without  plans  or  contracts,  and  such  machinery  as  clarifiers, 
as  filter  presses  and  bone-black  drones  added,  with  the  expectation  of  only  making 
white  granulated  sugar  directly  from  the  juice,  will  be  certain  to  bring  financial 
failure  and  disappointment  to  its  projectors,  unless  the  capital  is  heavy  enough 
to  stand  the  stram,  or  the  parties  are  ^villin^  to  make  experimental  work  of  their 
plants  and  pay  the  price  for  doing  it.  Notwithstanding  the  closeness  with  which 
all  these  calculations  can  now  be  made,  the  following  should  be  remembered.  I 
hare  never  known  a  suo^ar-house  of  any  kind  to  be  made  so  complete  and  be  in  such 
fine  ronning  order  that  it  could  be  depended  on  to  make  a  commercial  success  the 
first  season.  Either  its  water  arrangements  will  fall  short  of  expectations,  or  the 
boilers  fail  to  be  large  enough,  or  strikes  and  delays  will  detain  the  mechinery,  or 
castings  will  be  broken  in  shipping,  or  some  minor  points  will  be  badly  proportioned 
or  too  weak,  foundations  will  prove  not  sufficiently  secure,  shafts  will  be  found  out 
of  line,  etc.  AM  this  will  occur,  not  from  any  bad  management,  but  because  the 
nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  factory  can  only  perform  its  task  satisfactorily 
after  being  broken  in  on  cane.  The  cane  alone  can  give  the  necessary  adjustment. 
Erroneous  and  disappointing  calculations  have  been  made  by  celebrated  sugar  engi- 
neers in  making  calculations  for  sorghum,  by  using  well-known  standard  rules  for 
the  evaporation  of  water  as  a  basis  for  calculation;  and  repeatedly  has  machinery 
proved  suitable  for  Southern  cane  failed  when  applied  to  this  work.  The  moral  of 
sll  this  is,  that  in  constructing  new  works  there  should  be  only  enough  cane  raised 
tiie  first  season  to  break  in  and  test  the  sugar-house  thoroughly  in  every  part,  in 
order  that  when  the  machinery  is  called  upon  the  succeeding  season,  it  would  fulfill 
the  work  it  had  been  calculated  to  do  without  delay  or  hinc&ance. 

The  expense  of  doing  aU  this  should  be  allowed  for  in  the  capital  account. 

In  some  sorghum  houses,  calculated  to  work  100  tons  of  cane  a  day>  will  be  found 
strike  vacuum  pans  of  such  large  size  tliat  the  cost  of  erecting  them  and  the  pum])s 
necessary  for  their  use,  the  large  pipe  fittings  and  other  paraphernalia,  will  cost  as 
much  alone  as  would  sufilce  to  bmld  an  economical  sugar-house  of  good  size. 

Experience  had  taught  us  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  sugar-houses,  and  that 
it  costo  very  little  more  to  man  a  40-ton  house  than  a  20-ton,  and  the  proportionate 
cost  of  constructing  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  40-ton  plant.  For  sugar-houses  of 
larger  size  I  can  not  yet  give  accurate  data  with  safety. 
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Kenner,  La. 

Several  varieties  of  sorghum  were  tried.  These  were  planted  on  April  18,  thiimed 
to  a  stand,  and  cidtivated  in  its  order  with  the  com  crop.  Here  flat  cultivation 
▼as  exclusively  practiced  during  the-  season,  while  at  the  other  two  stations  high 
ritos  were  required  for  drainage. 

"Inese  plantings  were  made  with  a  view  of  testing,  by  mill  and  laboratory  experi- 
nients,  the  adaptability  of  sorghum  as  a  sugar  crop  to  Louisiana.  K  sugar  can  be 
"isde  profitably  from  sorghum  anywhere  in  the  United  States  it  should  be  done  in 
Louisiana.  Chemical  analyses  show  a  larger  jaercentage  of  sugar  and  a  smaller 
<?uantity  of  glucose  in  sorghum  grown  in  Ix)ui8iana  than  anywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try* At  least  the  pubUshed  analyses  now  at  hand  verify  tliis  assci-tion.  Again, 
could  our  sugar-planters  be  persuaded  that  sorghum  could  be  made  to  yield  a  profit- 
aWe  quantity  of  sugar,  say,  even  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  they  would  soon  adopt  it  as 
iQ  adjunct  to  the  cane  crop. 

A0  88 18 
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Again,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  lands  in  the  middle  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  State  which  are  too  far  north  for  cane,  and  which  will  grow  excelleiit 
crops  of  sorghum.  These  lands  are  now  in  cotton,  but  could  it  be  demonstrated 
that  they  could  grow  sorghum  profitably,  central  factories  would  spring  up  in  every 
direction  and  tliis  crop  would  supplant  cotton  in  'part  if  not  entirely. ' 

With  these  possibihties  in  view,  the  director  has  persistently  planted  sorghum  for 
three  years  upoi^  the  sugar  experiment  station  and  attempted  every  year  to  make 
succei^ully  sugar  from  it  by  the  milling  process.  Chemic^  analyses  have  shown 
that  our  juices  were  rich  in  sucrose  and  low  in  glucose,  but  our  sugar-house  experi- 
ments have  failed  to  extract  it  successfully.  We  have  made  the  masse  cuite  full  of 
grains,  but  our  centrifugals  failed  to  nurge.  All  this  was  due  to  the  starch  present 
in  the  juice  (extracted  by  pressure  with  the  mill),  which,  during  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  concentration,  was  concentrated  into  dextrine,  and  this  substance,  oiir  Kte 
noir,  prevented  the  elimination  of  the  sugar.  Qur  past  experiences  have  demon- 
strated the  inapplicability  of  the  crushing  miU  to  sorghum.  They  have  also  shown 
that  high  temperatures  must  be  avoided.  Therefore  new  methods  of  extracting  the 
juice  and  processes  of  cooking  in  vacuo  must  be  resorted  to  before  we  can  success- 
fully extract  sugar  from  sorghum. 

From  our  past  experience  with  sorghum  it  was  inferred  that  our  crop  planted  on 
the  16th  of  April  would  not  be  ready  for  the  sugar-house  before  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber. Accordingly  we  contracted  with  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Haubtman  to  deliver  the 
machinery  by  the  15th  of  August,  thus  giving  us  fifteen  days  (ample  time)  for  its 
erection  and  preparation  for  work.  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Hauotman  failed  to  deUver 
until  the  33d  mstant,  which  failm'e,  in  connection  with  the  unprecedented  storm  of 
the  10th  instant,  which  prostrated  completely  our  sorghum,  proved  most  disastrous 
to  our  successful  manufacture  of  sugar. 

In  1886  sorghum  planted  April  5  was  harvested  13th  Septeipber,  In  1887  sor- 
ghum planted  April  21  was  worked  up  September  23.  Both  years  they  were  worked 
at  full  maturity,  excepting  the  Early  Amber  and  Chinese,  wliich  were  ripe  in  July  of 
each  year. 

It  was  fair  therefore  to  calculate  that,  without  any  natural  intervention,  the  sor- 
ghum this  year  would  not  be  ready  for  the  sugar-house  before  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember; and  had  not  tlie  storm  prevailed  the  date  of  delivery  of  Messrs.  Edwards  & 
Haubtman  would  have  still  afforded  us  ample  time  to  have  comi)leted  erection  be- 
fore the  maturity  of  tlie  crop.  Either  alone  would  not  have  proven  disastrous;  both 
together  were  fatal. 

STARCH  HJ  SORGHUM. 

With  gi'een  canes  just  heading  no  indications  of  starch  are  given  by  iodine.  If 
there  were  any  blue  it  was  completely  obscured  by  the  intensely  brown  coloration. 
Tliia  brown  coloration  indicated  dextrin    and  other  forms  of  soluble  starch. 

With  well-matured  canoh;  iodine  gives  an  intensely  blue  color  towards  the  top,  de- 
cre,asing  in  intensity  towiiids  the  butt.  Canes  occupying  an  intermediate  conoition 
V)etwcen  theso  extremes,  or  in  that  stage  of  gi'ow-th  when  maturity  begins  to  appear 
as  indicated  by  the  i)re.sence  of  sucrose  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk,  starch  will  l)e 
found  in  the  butt  but  not  in  the  top. 

The  above  conclusions  of  ^Ir.  Hutehinson  have  been  fully  c^nfinned  by  subsequent 
experiments;  and  it  is  not  uuiidual  in  our  laboratory  now  to  progno8ticate  the  amoimt 
of  sucrose  in  a  cane  by  the  presence  of  starch,  so  intimate^ly  are  they  associated. 
Both  sucrose  and  starch  se(>m  to  be  formed  simultaneously — the  former  from  gluoone 
and  perhaps  other  l)odies,  and  the  latter  from  dextrine  and  other  soluble  forms. 

Glucose  occurs  in  largest  quantities  when  the  polariscope  gives  no  indication  of 
sucroHe  by  8injt:^le  polarization.  In  a  sample  of  green  cane,  in  wldch  there  was  no 
starch  and  by  sinj;le  polarization  no  sucrose,  but  by  double  iK>larization  1.53  per 
cent.,  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  of  glucose  was  found.  As  the  cane  from  which  the 
above  sample  was  selected  matured,  rei>eated  analysis  made  at  bhovt  intervals 
showed  that  the  glucose  decreased  until  at  maturity  it  reached  as  low  as  0.8  per 
cent. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  DIFFUSION- 

Without  entorinec  into  the  full  details  of  daily  work,  the  following  taken  from 
our  lart^e  amount  of  records  will  suffice  to  illustrate  fully  the  work  perfonned. 

Considering  tlie  \  ery  low  character  of  the  sorghum  worked  the  results  obtained 
are  quite  promising. 

Wednesday y  September  12. — Having  repaired  the  defects,  work  was  begun  at  9.80 
o'clock  and  continued  imtil  nineteen  cells  had  been  filled.  Everything  worked 
admiral)ly,  except  the  beaters,  which  were  not  under  control,  and  hence  varying 
temperatures  used  in  diffusing.  Weather  very  warm  and  much  suifering  expe- 
rienced by  everybody  at  work,  particularly  by  the  men  at  the  ditlusors  and  clarifier. 

It  was  utterly  impossible,  from  the  varying  amounts  of  sucrose  in  the  canes  used, 
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to  get  anything  like  uniform  results,  either  on  the  juices  or  chips.  There  were 
drawn  four  clarifiers  of  about  500  gallons  each.  The  last  two  were  very  dilute  owing 
to  the  excess  of  water  used  in  washing  the  chips  after  cells  were  filled.  This  juice 
was  Wted  wiUi  lime  and  brought  to  neutrality;  heated  and  blanket,  which  was 
quite  insignificant,  removed.  It  was  then  settled  and  clear  juice  run  into  the  double 
^ect  and  concentrated. 

There  was  a  large  quantity  of  settlings  and  some  scums,  which  were  weighed  and 
•nalyred  and  thrown  away  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  well-clarified  sirup.     The 

following  are  weights  obtained: 

*  Pounds. 

Sirup 1, 562 

Settnngs  and  scimis 1, 070 

Suear 49 

Molasses 752 

• 

The  following  are  the  notes  of  diflfusion:  Every  effort  was  made  to  hold  the  tem- 
perature at  200^  Fahr.,  but  imtil  the  battery  had  been  used  in  one  entire  round  this 
®  almost  impossible  to  do,  since  sending  in  quickly  water  heated  to  200'  Fahr.  into 
fold  iron  cells  filled  with  cold  chips,  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  convection 
js  very  great.  Six  minutes  were  allowed  for  the  diffusion  of  each  cell  after  the 
"Ot  water  was  turned  on.  Every  effort  to  grain  in  the  vacuum  pan  proved  abortive, 
^  the  following  notes  of  ^Ir.  Baldwin,  who  has  charge  of  the  pan  and  was  assisted 
^.^Mr.  Barthelemy,  will  show: 

"Part  of  juice  concentrated  in  double  effect  on  first  watch;  remainder  on  second 

?'^h,  when  the  juice  got  very  hot,  180  degrees,  and  was  emptied  in  cars  to  cool; 

Ji'^ed  concentrating  on  morning  of  13th,  at  a  temperature  of  155  to  160  degrees 

^*hr.    Juice  dark-colored  and  some  feculent  matter  present.     After  mixing  sunps 

^**fted  vacuum-strike  pan  at  2  p.  m.  on  13th;  temperatiu-e  138  to  140  degrees  Fahr.; 

J^'y  thick;  nothing  but  candy  would  form  in  the  pan.     Allowed  to  stand  half  an 

'^^r  until  candy  dissolved,  but  no  grain.     Stood  agjiin  one  hour;  at  7  p.  m.  stiU  no 

^^in.    Cooked  very  thick  and  remained  in  pan  until  3  p.  m.  next  day,  when  it  was 

J^  boiled  to  string  sugar  and  put  in  the  hot-room.     Injured  some  by  being  cooked 

«>^candy. 

**  In  the  hot-room  it  at  once  began  to  grain,  until  the  wagon  was  quite  solid  with 
""J^l  grains  of  sugar. 

*  It  was  centrifugalgd  and  gave  the  following  results: 

2f*Kar pounds. .  49 

*^<^lasses do 752 

p  Recapitulation. 

r^e  contained pounds  sucrose. .  349. 75 

°;fUp  contained do 273. 22 

J^Ums  contamed do 20. 33 

^^ps  contained do 56. 20 

^J*^  contained do 44. 58 

Molasses  contained do 228. 61 

5?gar  obtained poimds  per  ton  sorghum . .  15. 5 

Molasses  obtained do 237. 1 

After  the  analyses  of  the  mill  juices  were  known  httle  or  no  hope  was  entertained 
Pfsuccessful  sugar  results.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful,  with  such  jmces  and  after  such 
^atment,  that  any  sugar  should  be  obtained. 

September  17.— U  has  often  been  published  that  neither  sorghum  nor  its  juices 
y-'^ll  stand  transportation  or  delay  in  working  them  up  after  being  cut.  That  such 
*  Hot  the  case  with  us  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  following  and  many  other  ex- 
periments during  this  season.  On  8epteml)er  16,  Mr.  Barrow,  a^ssistant  at  the  State 
ejP^riruent  station,  was  sent  to  Baton  Rou^e  to  harvest  and  ship  a  car-load  of  sor- 
gnnin  from  that  station  to  this.  By  9  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he  had  cut 
J^^  loaded  a  closed  car  with  Early  Orange  sorghum.  This  sorghum  was  quite  wet 
l^mdew,and  had  its  leaves  and  t<)ps  still  on,  conditions  maldnp:  fermentation  quite 
^asible  to  almost  any  crop.  It  was  delivered  at  Kenner  by  Miss)ssii)pi  Valley  Rail- 
Jj^id  at  7  p.  m.  of  saine  dav.  It  was  imloaded  an<i  deli\  ered  at  sugar-house  at  12 
?•  '^f  the  17th.  and  worked  up  as  delivered.  This  cane  had  l)een  badly  blown  down 
py^the  storm  of  the  10th,  and  was  filled  with  suckers  several  feet  long,  now  in  full 
*^^s.    It  was  quite  low  in  sugar,  as  the  following  analysis  of  selected  stalks  made 

®^  September  1 1  showed : 

-,  Per  cent. 

Total  solids 11.9 

Sucrose 7.  8 

Giucose 4.52 
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Began  diffusioii  at  9  a.  m.  Filled  twenty-three  cells  with  chips  and  drew  off 
thirty-one  cells  of  juice.  Finished  in  early  evening,  after  two  slight  detentions. 
Cells  diffused  sixteen  minutes  each,  except  three  times,  when  interrupted.  The 
temperature  varied  from  150*  to  200''  Fahr.  The  juice  was  boiled  to  a  sirup  in  double 
effect  and  made  into  string  sugar  in  the  vacumn  pan.  Boiled  ail  night,  finishing  the 
next  day.  The  string  sugar  was  run  into  the  hot-room,  where  it  was  grained  into 
almost  a  soHd  mass.    The  following  are  the  amounts  used: 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  canes *» i 18,266 

Less  weight  of — 

Tops 2,446 

Leaves 1,785 

Trash  in  yard 1, 558 

Chips  not  used 82 

5,876 

Clean  cane  used 7, 899 

The  juices  from  this  were  concentrated  into  a  sirup,  giving  1,491  pounds;  scums 
thrown  away,  818  pounds;  juice  made  into  molasses,  259  pounds. 
The  following  are  the  laboratory  results: 

Pounds. 

Sugar  obtained 115 

Molasses  obtained 672 

Sugar  per  ton  of  sorghimi 81. 4 

Molasses  per  ton  of  sorghum 181. 8 

Eecapitulation, 

Cane  contained  (calculated) pounds  sucrose. .  485 

Sirup  made  into  sugar  contained do 828 

Sirup  made  into  molasses  contained , do 57 

Scimis  contained do 7 

Chips  contained do 32 

Fiber  in  cane * ^  .per  cent. .  15.6  . 

[Variety:  Early  Orange.]  • 


Mill  Juices 

Do 

Do 

Diffusion  juices 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Diffusion  chips  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.^ 

C3arifled  Juices. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sirup 

Scums 

S 


iu«tf  ... 
[oiaases. 


Total 
solids. 


Per  cent. 
11.4 
11.3 
11.7 


Mo 


Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

7.0 

8.33 

7.0 

8.58 

6.9 

3.30 

8.2 

1.79 

8.95 

2.00 

8.00 

1.92 

8.90 

2.17 

8.90 

2.32 

4.10 

2.00 

8.  no 

1.72 

8.70 

1.46 

4.10 

1.78 

8.50 

1.60 

8.(50 

1.66 

4.90 

1.62 

8.90 

1.70 

3.30 

.1.60 

.3 

.14 

.8 

.18 

.25 

.16 

..35 

.149 

.25 

.14 

.15 

.13 

.15 

.10 

3.6 

1.85 

3.9 

1.60 

8.1 

1.67 

1.8 

.99 

1.3 

.66 

1.1 

.M 

22 

11 

4.2 

2.22 

92.1 

2.94 

31 

22.  ?J 

Glucose  t  - 
sucroEK^ 


Per  c^-' 


^Wi^fca 
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Here,  as  before,  the  dilution  was  great  owing  to  the  water  used  in  washing  the 
chips  after  cells  were  filled.  This  cane  had  nearly  a  constant  composition,  and  from 
glucose  ratio  there  has  been  Utile  or  no  invei-sion  either  in  cells  or  in  concentration 
of  sirup.  In  fact,  when  water  at  200"  Fahr.  is  sent  into  cells  and  maintained  there 
for  six  minutes  at  this  temperature,  Uttle  or  no  inversion  took  place,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weather-gauge  showed  this  day  a  maximum  temperature  of  88**  Fahr. 

September  20. — The  following  canes  were  selected  for  tliis  run:  Link's  Hybrid, 
White  India,  \Vhite  Mammoth,  and  the  second  planting  of  Early  Amber.  The 
suckers,  of  which  there  were  many,  were  removed  by  nand.    Filled  nine  cells. 

Everything  worked  welL 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  cane  used 5, 078 

Less  weight  of — 

Tops pounds. .      812 

Trash do 653 

Suckers do 208 

Chips  not  used do. ...        74 

1, 747 

Clean  cane  used 8, 381 

Juice  neutralized  with  lime,  blanket  removed,  settled,  concentrated  in  double  effect 

and  grained  in  vacuum  pan;  then  emptied  into  car  and  run  into  hot-room,  where  it 

solidified  into  crystals  of  sugar  of  small  size. 

Pounds. 

\^€ightof  sirup 695 

'W'cight  of  scums,  etc 150 

'W'eight  of  sugar 40 

'VVeight  of  molasses 285 

Su£ar  per  ton 24 

Molasses  per  ton 141 

Hie  following  are  laboratory  results: 


• 

Total 
solids. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Olucoseto 
sucrose. 

Variety. 

^^julces 

Do 

Per  cent. 

10.6 

14.1 

10.6 

10.7 

10.4 

4.8 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.6 



Percent. 
6.7 
10.0 
6.9 
6.6 
6.4 
8.06 
8.60 
8.70 
8.20 
8.26 
.20 
.30 
.20 
.10 
.10 
8.6 
1.4 
17.6 
1.7 
92.2 
84 

Per  cent. 

1.48 

1.26 

2.14 

1.92 

8.12 

1.18 

1.61 

1.61 

1  67 

1.61 

.16 

.14 

.13 

.12 

.12 

1.89 

.61 

7.04 

.78 

2.98 

90 

Per  cent 
23 

m 

22 
29 
67 
87 
43 
41 
49 
49 

T.ink'8  Hybrid. 
White  India. 

Do 

WhitA  MAmmnth. 

Do 

Whit©  Amber  (Nebraska). 
White  Amber. 

^^  Do 

**"^hfiion  juioes 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1^.     Do 

^''•iBion  chips 

Do.lrr.. :..: 

Do 

Do 

_.     Do 

^-Wifled  Juices 

6.9 

2.1 

82.94 

>9 
88 
40 
41 

^       Do 

g^pi. .:::::::::::::.::.... 

gcumg 

^ifar 

^tcUiBes 

••> 

Sucpotefn— 


RECAPITULATION. 


Simp pounds . 

Scums .* do... 


Chips 


^^ 


Sow  made 
Molasses 


made 


mcane. 


do. . . 

do... 

do... 

.percent. 


121.62 
2.55 
10.56 
30.88 
79.  JK) 
15.04 


CONCLUSIONS. 


While  the  present  season  was  in  Louisiana  a  most  d  isastrous  one  for  making: 
Jogar  from  sorehum,  yet  the  succes.sful  application  of  diffusion  in  the  extraction  of 
the  juioe  from  both  sorghum  and  sugar  cane  has  been  abundantly  proven. 
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« 

From  sorghums  of  fair  quality,  such  as  were  raised  on  tliis  station  in  1886  and 
1887,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  could  be  obtained.  From  Early 
Orange  this  year,  with  only  9  per  cent,  sucrose  and  8.33  per  cent,  glucose  (glucose 
ratio  nearly  50)  31.4  poundis  sugar  were  obtained  to  ton  of  sorghum.  This  same 
variety  showed  in  1886  a  sugar  content  of  13  per  cent,  witlia  low  glucose  ratio,  and 
in  1887,  a  less  favorable  year,  sugar  content  of  10.5  per  cent,  and  only  13  as  the  glu- 
cose ratio.  CJould  such  cane  have  been  diffused  this  year,  a  yield  of  fully  100  to  125 
pounds  per  ton  might  with  reason  have  been  expected. 

However,  this  station  will  repeat  again  the  experiments  next  year,  with  more 
promise  of  success. 


REPORT  OF  HUBERT  EDSON. 

Douglass,  Kans. 

After  one  or  two  trials  to  test  the  machinery  of  the  house,  the  regular  manufact- 
uring season  at  Douglass  commenced  September  14,  and  continued  with  what  regu- 
larity was  possible  up  to  October  25. 

There  is  no  doubt  out  that  the  Elarly  Amber  was  ready  for  work  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  possibly  earUer.  When  I  arrived  in  Douglass,  August  26, 1  found  sev- 
eral fields  that  had  passed  maturity.  This  cane,  however,  contrary  to  experience 
elsewhere,  did  not  deteriorate  in  any  marked  degree  till  some  time  after  reaching 
its  maximum  sucrose.  When  the  house  was  closed  we  still  had  Amber  coming  in 
in  lar^e  quantities  and  containing  sucrose  enough  to  warrant  working  it. 

Besides  the  Amber,  the  two  other  varieties  chiefly  grown  were  the  Orange  and  a 
cane  identified  by  Mr.  Denton,  of  Sterling,  Kans.,  as  the  Chinese. 

The  Amber  and  Chinese  contained  liighest  sucrose  and  lowest  glucose,  with  the 
advantage  sUghtly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese.  The  Orange  did  not  ao  as  well  as  was 
expectea,  but  it  was  planted  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  did  not  have  time  to  mature. 

The  exceedingly  variable  nature  of  the  cane  brought  in  was  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance,  nor  would  the  appearance  of  the  stalks  be  any  criterion  of  tlie  quality 
of  the  iuice.  One  field  of  30  acres  which  had  been  ordered  hauled  in  before  any 
test  had  been  made  of  it  was  foimd,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  load,  to  contain  but 
4.50  per  cent,  sucrose,  with  almost  as  much  glucose.  Tliis  cane  was,  judging  by  its 
appearance,  as  good  as  any  worked  during  tlie  season,  but  repeated  tests  of  samples 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  field  failed  to  show  in  a  single  instance  enough 
sucrose  to  warrant  working  for  sugar.  Numerous  instances  of  this  same  tiling  were 
found  throughout  the  season  and  the  cane  needed  the  closest  watcliing. 

One  tiling  it  would  be  well  to  impress  upon  the  sorghum-grower,  and  that  is,  the 
necessity  of  growing  small  or  medium-sized  canes.  From  numerous  trials  of  com- 
panitivo  samples,  the  highest  sucrose  and  lowest  glucose  were  alwavs  found  in  the 
smaller  canes.  Fields,  also,  where  the  small  and  slender  Ciines  predominaled  were 
always  of  superior  quality.  The  best  caue  analyzed  at  Douglass  was  a  sample  from 
a  field  sowed  for  fodder,  in  which  the  seed  had  been  scattered  broadcast  on  the 
land,  and  as  a  conseijuence  grew  very  small.  Of  courst^  I  do  not  mean  to  advocate 
the  sowing  of  sorghum  seed  to  grow  a  product  for  the  sugar-house,  as  then  too  large 
an  amount  of  sheath  and  leaves  would  be  obtained,  but  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  large, 
rank  stalks,  as  the  desire  is  to  obtain  a  high  content  of  sucrose, 

THE  SUGAR-HOUSE. 

Tlie  house  was  designed  to  work  100  tons  of  field  cane  daily.  The  Hughes  cutter 
and  slu-edder  were  used.  The  trap-door  just  l>efore  the  cutter  througli  whicli  it 
was  intended  to  pass  the  seed  heads  failed  to  work  satisfactorily.  Tliis  was  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  heavy  feed  which  it  was  nei^'ossary  to  keep  on  the  narrow  carriers 
m  order  to  supply  the  battery  with  chips.  The  shredder  when  properly  adjusted 
did  excellent  work,  tearing  the  chips  into  a  pulp  if  required. 

The  main  feature  of  the  house  w^as  the  ditTiLsion  battery.  This  is  known  as  the 
Hughes  system  of  diffusion,  and  is  dest'ribed  in  Bulletin  17,  CllemicalDi^ision,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  one  at  Douglass  differed  slightly,  however,  from  the 
one  described  there.  The  main  battery  contained  ten  cells,  with  the  baskets  for  hold- 
ing chips  used  in  his  process,  and  in  addition  to  these  an  outside  cell  was  jjlaced  so 
that  the  arm  from  the  large  crane  could  reach  the  basket  while  immersed  in  it. 

An  extra  crane  was  necessary  to  raise  and  lower  the  baskets  in  tliis  ceU,  as  it  had 
to  be  worked  without  connection  with  the  main  battery. 

The  object  of  the  cell  was  to  give  a  dense  diffusion  juice,  and  thus  save  evapora- 
tion. As  the  battery  progiessed,  the  heaviest  juice  from  two  cells  was  drawn  into 
the  outside  cell,  and  there  received  two  baskets  of  fresh  chips  before  being  dia- 
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Charged^  This,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  see,  did  not  attain  the  object  olaimed  for  it, 
as  no  fresh  chips  ever  reached  the  main  battery,  and  consequently  the  juices  were 
more  dihite  and  n^ded  the  addition  of  two  baskets  of  fresh  chips  to  bring  them  to 
a  nonruil  JifTusion  juice.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  the  extra  steam-power  required 
to  run  the  outside  cell  would  a  great  deal  more  than  suffice  to  evaporate  any  less 
dense  juice  that  might  be  obtained. 

Before  passing  to  the  work  done  by  the  battery  as  a  whole,  it  is  but  just  to  say 

that  there  were  mechanical  defects  in  the  construction  which,  if  they  could  have 

been  remedied  this  season,  would  have  materially  assisted  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  bottom  of  the  baskets,  instead  of  being  single  and  swinging  to  one  side,  were 

doubled  and  hinged  to  a  cross-bar  extending  from  one  side  of  the  Basket  to  the  other. 

As  a  conseauenoe  of  this  arrangement  the  emptying  of  the  exhausted  chips  was  a 

very  difficult  matter.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  basket  constructed  strong  enough 

to  permit  a  single  bottom  would  be  altogether  to  heavy  to  use  where  so  much  of  the 

work  is  done  by  hand. 

The  average  sucrose  of  the  fresh  chips  for  the  season  was  9.88;  for  the  exhausted 
chii«,  1.73.  The  extraction  of  sucrose,  therefore,  was  9.88— 1.73  3t=  8.16 -1-0.88= 
82.59  per  cent.  This  extraction  was  accompanied  by  a  dilution  of  62.45  per  cent., 
16.89  (Brix  of  fresh  chips)— 8.08  (Brlx  of  diffusion  juice) ;  8.86-rl6.89=52.46  per 
cent.  With  a  dilution  of  this  sort  m  a  closed  battery  practically  all  the  sugar  would 
be  exhausted  instead  of  1.72  per  cent,  left  in  by  the  Hughes  process. 

It  was  noticed  that  a  regular  ratio  existed  between  the  exhaustion  and  the  dilution. 
As  the  dilution  was  incr^sed  the  extraction  bec£une  better,  and  vice  versa* 

Beaides  the  amount  of  sugar  left  in  the  chips  there  was  an  tmknown  waste  of  im« 
menae  quantities  of  juice  from  the  dripping  of  the  baskets  In  transferring  them 
from  the  eleventh  cell  to  the  cells  of  the  main  battery.  This  loss  it  was  impossible 
to  gauge,  but  to  any  one  who  saw  it  it  was  evident  that  no  inconsiderable  amount 
waiM. 

Nothhig  which  we  could  think  of  to  make  the'batterv  a  success  was  left  undone. 
For  part  of  the  time  I  shifted  all  of  the  laboratcn^  wort  to  my  associate,  Mr.  Fuel- 
ling, and  took  charge  of  the  battery.  This  I  was  prepared  to  do  from  a  previous 
year's  work  with  the  inventor  of  the  system,  with  v^ose  plan  of  running  the  battery 
I  was  consequently  familiar.  Although  the  quality  of  the  work  was  improved  after 
the  change  I  instituted,  it  was  so  far  from  being  good  diifusion  that  nothing  was  left 
to  do  but  to  condemn  the  apparatus. 

THE  DIFFUSION  JUIGB*  '^ 

The  iuice  as  it  came  from  the  cells  was  full  of  finely  divided  fiber  which  had  come 
through  the  perforations  of  the  baskets,  and  was  also  of  such  a  dirty -black  color  that 
it  was  impossible  to  clarify  it. 

Sulphites  of  lime  were  used  for  a'vhile,  as  were  also  superphospliat^^s,  but  both 
were  »o  full  of  sulphuric  acid  and  accomplished  so  little  that  they  were  discontinued. 

The  juice  probably  acquired  some  of  tliis  color  from  its  aciils  attacking  the  iron 
vessels  in  wnich  it  was  kept  so  much  of  the  time,  but  the  main  cause  was  the 
[»«ageof  large  quantities  of  seeds  through  the  diffusion  battery  along  with  the  fresh 
^ps.  As  was  mentioned  before,  the  cutter  was  too  narrow  for  the  capacity  of  the 
nouse,  and  a  very  heavy  feed  was  kept  on  the  carrier,  preventing  the  seed  heads 
dropping  down  through  the  ^ap-door  designed  for  that  purpose. 

10  illustrate  that  these  seeds  were  the  cause  of  tlie  discoloration,  IHr.  Puelhng  dif- 
™«i  two  beakers  full  of  chips,  the  one  of  them  containing  a  few  seeds  and  the  other 
none. 

The  one  with  the  seed  gave  the  black  color  charactt^riwtic  of  the  diffusion  juice 
from  the  house,  while  the  other  gave  a  perfectly  limpid  liquor.  I  endeavored  to 
have  the  superintendent  of  the  house  make  a  run,  cutting  the  tops  off  in  the  field, 
out  he  failed  to  do  so. 

DISPOSITION  OF  EXHAUSTED  CHIPS. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  season  a  lon^  earner  was  used  to  convey  the  chips  to 
the  yard.  It  was  mt^indod  to  extend  this  us  the  yard  filled,  but  the  chains  broke  so 
^nteu  that  tliis  plan  was  given  up  and  the  (^hips  taken  off  in  carts. 

Tiie  centrifugjils  did  very  ]K*or  work  throu/?hout  the  season,  but  so  httle  sugar  was 
extracted  by  the  battery  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  get  new  ones. 

SUMMARY  OP  WORK. 

During  the  se-a-son  3,167  tons  of  cane  were  worked. 

AUoi^Tng  2r>  i)er  cent,  off  for  t<:»ps  and  leavej^,  this  would  amount  to  1,623  tons  of 
cieaned  cane;  45,000  pounds  of  94.45  polarisation  were  obtained,  or  26.2  pounds  per 
wn  of  clean  cane. 
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Eliminatmg  the  loss  in  the  centrifugals,  which  would  have  l)een  rennedied  if 
enough  sugar  had  been  obtained  to  justify  it,  tlie  great  loss  in  working  th*  '.^^'^^ 
was  in  the  battery.  . 

Certainly  with  two  years  such  work  as  this  appai*atus  has  done  there  will  be  no 
moi*e  danger  of  its  being  used  again  in  a  sugar-house. 


ABSTRACT. OF  REPORT  OF  E.  177.  DEMING. 

Conway  Springs,  Kans. 

The  experiments  were  tx>nducted  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Conway 
Springs  Sugar  Company. 

This  company  was  incorporated  April  10,  1888,  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  witn  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  Its  officers  are:  G.  "VV.  Falib.  pres- 
ident; E.  E.  Baird,  vice-president;  G.  B.  Armstrong,  treasurer;  E.  W.  Deming, 
secretary  and  manager. 

The  factory  was  equipped  with  two  tubular  boilers  of  150  horse-power  each;  two 
80  horse-powei:  high-speed  engines;  3  hanging  Hepworth  centrifugals,  with  mixer; 
one  7-foot  vacuum  (dry)  pan  from  R.  Deeley  &  Co.,  New  York.  Hot-room,  \^ith 
fifty  su^r  wagons.  LilJie  double  effect  from  George  M.  Newhall  &  Bro.,  Philadel- 
phia. Diffusion  battery  from  Shickle,  Harrison  &  Howard  Iron  Comi>any,  Saint 
Louis;  three  cutters,  with  necessary  clarifiers,  skinuning  pans,  and  storaf^e  tanks. 
One  dynamo  of  100-lamp  capacity,  incandescent,  provided  lights  for  the  building. 
Two  sets  rolls  and  a  fire  dryer  for  crushing  and  orying  exhausted  chips  and  one 
small  open  evaporator. 

The  diffusion  battery  consists  of  sixteen  cells  each  8  feet  long  and  35  inches  in  diam- 
eter, wroueht-iron  shell  with  similar  castings,  doors,  and  counter-weights  at  each 
end,  provided  with  solid-rubber  gaskets  that  gave  satisfaction  under  a  30-pound  per 
inch  pressure.  One  heater  for  each  ceU,  made  of  6-inch  wrought  pipe  containing  11 
one-inch  brass  tubes  5  feet  long;  the  connecting  and  circulating  pipes  were  of  ^inch 
wrought  iron.  The  battery  was  placed  in  two  lines  of  seven  cells  each,  with  one 
across  each  end,  and  supported  on  wooden  posts,  beams,  and  cross-beams  8  feet  from 
the  groimd;  each  cell  would  hold  1,400  pounds  of  chips.  The  cost  of  this  battery 
with  pipe  and  fittings  was  $5,500;  its  work  was  in  eveiy  way  satisfactory.  Tlie  ex- 
hausted chips  were  discharge  into  a  chute  of  sloping  sides,  directing  them  into  a 
drag  of  peculiar  construction,  delivering  them  into  an  elevated  chute  from  whence 
a  cart  removed  them.    This  apparatus  worked  well. 

The  double  effects  are  each  4  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  long,  placed  on  end; 
each  has  70  three-inch  brass  tubes  8  feet  long  placed  vertically;  ends  of  tubes  prop- 
erly secured  in  plates,  steam  being  admitted  to  the  chamber  about  the'tub^ 
Pumps  draw  the  liquor  from  bottoms  of  pans  alscharging  at  the  top,  passing  throuq^h 
perforated  screens  to  the  upper  plate,  from  which  it  overflows  a  thm  film  of  juice 
down  the  inside  of  all  tubes  alike;  the  evaporation  occurs  in  the  tubes;  a  vacuum  is 
maintained  throughout  the  tubes  and  circulating  pipes.  The  vapor  was  removed  at 
lower  end  of  tubes,  with  suitable  circulating  pumps  and  a  slight  change  in  the  tops 
to  facilitate  cleaning.  They  will  not  only  have  large  capacity  but  unusual  merit  for 
handling  sorghumijuices.  These  pans,  by  reason  of  mechanical  defects  not  difiScult 
to  overcome  and  the  rapid  formation  of  scale  upon  the  heating  surface  extremely 
difficult  to  remove,  caused  some  considerable  delay  to  the  work. 

The  first  or  second  cutter,  Hughes  style,  consisnng  of  two  heavy  balance-wheels 
86  inches  in  diameter  placed  32  inches  apEirt  on  a  3-inch  shaft,  two  knives  placed 
horizontally,  connected  the  face  of  the  balance-wheels.  The  dead-knife  was  placed 
8  inches  below  center  of  the  shaft,  thereby  making  a  bevel  cut  on  the  cane  ;  space 
between  end  of  drag  and  dead-knife  23  inches ;  tMs  pennitted  the  seed  to  readily 
escape  the  knives  by  falling  into  a  drag. 

Power  was  transmitted  by  a  belt,  tJie  cutters  making  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
cutting  into  1-inch  sections  a  bed  of  cane  30  inches  wide  and  6  inches  deep.  This 
cutter  proved  deficient  in  both  strength  and  capacity.  One-third  of  the  delays  and 
losses  attending  the  work  are  traced  to  this  source.  Below  the  cutter  was  a  single 
fan  20  inches  in  diaraeter  and  30  inches  long,  having  a  motion  of  600  revolutions  per 
minute.    Its  work  "^vas  especially  fine. 

The  two  shredders  were  each  20  inches  long  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  provided 
with  four  knives  hold  in  place  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  at  the  ends,  leaving  the 
face  of  cylinder  free  of  openings;  motion,  1,200  revolutions  i)er  minute;  doing  satis- 
factory work. 

Three  clarifiers  of  No.  10  iron,  round,  6  feet  in  diameter  and  30  inches  deep,  with 
cone-shaped  bottoms.  Two-inch  copper  coila  were  used*  They  lacked  scum  pockets; 
otherwise  their  work  was  satiaf actorj'. 


\ 
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The  cane  shed  consisted  of  two  floors,  each  10  feet  wide  and  150  feet  Ion*?,  sepa- 
rated one  above  the  other  by  a  space  of  4  feet.  As  a  means  of  storing  cane  this  ap- 
paratu3  worked  well. 

An  open  pan,  iron,  of  two  channels,  each  12  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep  and 
80  feet  long,  filled  with  three-<juarter-inch  copper  coil,  was  at  first  used  with  steam 
as  a  skimming  pan  to  aid  clarification. 

Liter  steam  was  dispensed  with  and  the  pan  operated  as  a  continuous-flow  settling 
tank,  giving  better  satisfaction  and  suggesting  a  possible  manner  of  constructing  a 
rapid  system  of  continuous-flow  settling  tanks. 

The  cane  is  received  from  tlie  farmer  upon  specially  constructed  racks.  The  wagon 
is  driven  on  a  turn-table  by  which  it  was  squared  about,  then  backed  a  few  feet 
against  an  ordinary  wa^on  scales  on  which  was  a  raised  platform  3  feet  high:  an 
iron  hook  was  secured  m  the  two  ropes  placed  around  tne  load  by  the  farmer;  a 
friction  clutch  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cane  shed,  nearly  200  feet  distant,  drew  the 
load  over  the  rear  end  to  the  scales.  Here  it  was  weighed  net,  and  the  farmer's 
ropes  removed.  An  endless  sling  was  then  thrown  over  the  cane,  the  same  power 
tabng  it  into  one  of  the  floors  comprising  the  cane  shed,  where  it  was  left  for  night 
run  or  taken  directly  through  to  a  small  downward  incline  where  two  men  pulled 
it  apart,  feeding  to  three  chains  with  attachments  that  carried  it  1  foot  above  a  cross- 
dra^  leading  to  the  cutters.  The  feed  was  regulated  by  stopping  and  starting  this 
chain.  This  drag  leading  to  first  cutter  has  a  motion  of  40  feet  per  minute,  carrying 
the  cane  in  bimdles  a  few  inches  of  space  between  the  tops  of  one  bundle  and  the 
tops  of  the  next;  this  permitted  seed  to  drop  freely.  Seed  was  hajuJed  directly  to 
the  field  and  left  in  small  piles;  that  required  for  sugar  work  next  season  is  care- 
fuDy  selected  by  hand,  tied  up  into  bundles  of  eighteen  tufts,  two  bundles  then  tied 
together,  and  so  hung  up  in  a  dry  place.  The  rest  is  stacked,  allowed  to  pass  through 
a  sweat,  and  thrashed  m  February.  It  is  sold  in  large  quantities  at  good  prices  to 
ranchmen,  who  sow  it  for  fodder  for  stock.  The  inch  sections  of  cane  as  they  are 
cut  fall  into  a  strong  blast  of  air  direcly  imdemeath,  by  which  the  leaved  and  the 
BheathB  are  removed.  By  means  of  a  link-belt  drag  the  cleaned  sections  are  con- 
^yed  into  the  main  building  to  an  elevator,  taking  them  above  the  roof,  where  they 
are  discharged  into  the  hopper  of  the  shredder  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  falls 
into  a  curier  passing  over  the  diffusion  battery.  Openings  in  bottom  of  this  carrier 
permit  Xhe  cane  chips  to  be  spouted  to  cells  on  either  side. 

Although  the  semi-sirup  contained  a  purity  often  above  70,  it  was  difficult  and 
generally  impossible  to  stiEkrt  a  grain  in  the  pan;  a  strike  thus  boiled  to  grain  pro- 
duced exceedingly  fine  grain  dimcult  to  piirge  and  invariably  dark  in  color,  no  oet- 
ter  than  a  number  of  early  strikes  boiled  to  string. 

These  fine,  gummy,  dark  sugars  dissolved  in  clarified  Ituces  were  used  to  start 
the  grain  ;  an  amount  equal  in  weight  to  one-fifth  that  of  each  strike  produced  a. 
fine  sugar  of  medium-size  grain  remarkable  for  its  imiformity  of  grain,  color,  and 
parity.  All  sugars  were  taken  to  the  mixer  and  passed  through  the  centrifugals  as 
>peeculy  as  possible  to  remove  them  from  contact  with  the  black  molasses. 

The  entire  water  supply  was  obtained  from  a  bed  of  gypsum  65  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, and  wa«  positively  unfit  for  use  in  either  the  boilers  or  the  diffusion  battery.  The 
injurious  effects  of  this  water  was  observed  early.  Dr.  Wiley  being  the  flrst  to  sus- 
P^  the  true  cause.  By  the  use  of  this  water  for  diffusion  there  is  a  loss  (estimated) 
^  ^  pounds  of  su^ar  from  each  ton  of  cane  worked,  or  35  per  cent.  It  ruined  the 
iDoiaases,  and  to  this  gypsum  is  attributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  azmoying  and  expensive  delays  and  losses  incident  to  the  present  season's 
work. 

Canes  of  unusual  richness  were  worked,  the  battery  secured  a  good  extraction,  the 
^tire  evaporation  occurred  in  vacuum  with  but  slight  inversion  of  sugar;  but  large 
yields  of  sugar  did  not  follow. 

The  analyses  of  molasses  from  the  sugars  explains  much,  many  of  them  showing 
the  relative  sugars  four  and  even  four  and  one-half  to  one,  yet  so  engulfed  with  a 
loasB  of  gums,  black  and  bitter,  as  to  render  impracticable  any  attempt  to  secure 
*c«id  sugars. 

In  niy  opinion  the  estimated  loss  of  sugar  due  to  the  use  of  this  water  should  be 
douWei  I  would  respectfully  ask  criticSly  inclined  persons  to  keep  these  facts  in 
inind  when  reviewing  the  accompanying  tables,  which  contain  notwithstanding 
B<^^  interesting  and  reliable  information. 

The  farmer  looks  upon  this  industry  as  one  created  for  his  special  benefit,  and 
▼hen  considered  from  his  stand-point,  as  iudged  by  its  agriculture,  can  see  only 
oia^nificent  sacoesses  for  all  sugar  work.  An  average  crop  of  cane  as  grown  in  this 
as^n  at  $2  per  ton  equals  in  ^ue  the  land  upon  which  it  is  grown. 
.  No  crops  are  grown  with  more  certainty ;  others,  com  especially,  in  most  local- 
nei  of  uua  section  are  not  sore  every  leaaon.    One  farmer  growing  30  acres  re- 
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ports  au  average  of  18^  toiu)  per  acre.  Some  small  pieces  produced  more,  the 
average  being  10^  tons  per  acre.  Ten  thousand  acres  at  $3  per  ton  could  easily  be 
contracted  for  delivery  next  season.  The  farmers  are  not  slow  to  see  the  advan- 
tages oifered  in  growing  cane  at  these  prices. 

The  soil  of  this  section  can  be  called  neither  clay  nor  sand,  being  light,  loose,  not 
sticky,  li^ht  in  color,  contains  little  organic  matter,  and  produces  only  a  medium- 
sized  stalk  of  com  or  cane. 

But  one  trial  run  was  made,  worked  by  itself ;  48  tons  of  cleaned  cane,  from  which 
waa  obtained  3,850  pounds  of  sugar  of  98  per  cent,  purity,  and  1,000  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses, being  90  pounds  of  sugar  and  23.2  gallons  of  molaiases  from  each  ton.  The 
laboratory  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  in  charge  of  Prof.  E.  A. 
von  Schweinitz,  assisted  by  Mr.  Oma  Carr,  has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  infor- 
mation gained  through  theu:  labors  will  prove  very  interesting  and  valuable  to  all 
friends  of  this  industry. 

I  am  well  satisfied  no  well-regulated  sugar  works  can  be  successfully  operated 
and  the  best  results  obtained  unless  a  complete  chemical  control  of  the  every-day 
work  prevails. 

The  following  facts  may  not  be  out  of  place:  This  enterprise  was  no  exception 
to  those  preceding  in  respect  to  starting  late  in  the  season,  after  the  crop  was 
planted,  as  it  were.  Less  than  three  months  intervened  between  the  placing  of  or- 
ders for  the  machinery  and  the  date  of  ripening  of  the  first  planted  cane,  llie  fac- 
tory was  two  weeks  in  starting,  and  th^  other  end  of  the  season  shortened  by  burn- 
ing of  the  boilers  November  4,  leaving  75  acres  of  most  exc^ent  cane  that  was  rich 
in  sugar. 

Gypsum  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  boilers;  frequent  stoppages  of  work 
were  recjuired  to  clean  them.  By  reason  of  excessive  scaling  of  boiler  snell  and  tubes 
the  efficiency  of  the  boilers  was  greatly  reduced. 

The  following  figures  relative  to  this  plant  were  taken  from  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany and  are  reliable: 

CJost  of  sugar-works  plant $44, 547. 73 

Less  cost  of  water-works  plant 6, 000. 00 

$44,547.72 

88, 547. 72 

Donation  city  water- works  bonds 12, 800. 00 

Received  from  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. .      10, 000. 00 

Farmer's  stock  for  cane  paid  in 4, 500. 00 

27, 800. 00 

Cost  to  present  owners IT ,  247. 72 

Cost  of  labor 5,896.02 

Less  labor  on  water  works 1, 500. 00 

•  4,896.06 

Cost  of  fuel 3,096.38 

Cost  of  cane... 5,980.00 

Cost  of  incidentals,  barrels,  etc 1, 864. 37 

14, 886. 72 

100,000  pounds  sugar,  at  6  J  cents 6, 500. 00 

100,000  poimds  sugar,  2  cents.  State  bounty 2, 000. 00 

36,000  gallons  molasses,  at  12  cents 4, 320. 00 

6,000  bushels  seed,  50  cents  (estimated) 3,000.00 

16,820.00 

(Jain ^^'  28 

Five  thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  railroads  for  freight  transportation.  The  cost 
for  coal  and  labor  to  handle  1  ton  of  cane  is  |2.50;  much  coal  was  used  for  testing 
machinery,  water-works,  etc.  Profit  per  ton  over  cort  of  production,  38  cents. 
Taking  the  season  as  a  whole  the  plant  was  operated  at  less  than  half  its  capacity 
with  no  decrease  in  cost  of  Labor.  Fully  150  tons  could  have  been  worked  with  the 
same  labor  and  an  incre^ise  of  20  per  ceiit.  of  fuel,  miaking  the  value  per  ton  of  cane 
worked  over  cost  of  production  $1.62,  or  $243  per  day. 

For  working  a  300-ton  plant  costing,  perhaps,  20  per  cent,  and  fuel  25  per  cent., 
would  show  vsdue  of  product  over  cost  of  production  of  $3.60  per  ton,  or  $720  per 

These  yields  are  based  upon  results  of  this  season's  work— 60  pounds  of  sugar  and 
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1(H  gallons  of  molasses  from  each  ton,  which  certainly  is  20  per  cent,  less  than  may 
reasoDably  be  expected  by  the  use  of  good  water. 

The  averase  quality  of  sugar  as  placed  upon  the  market  from  these  works  was 
equal  to  the  best  in  purity,  but  stained  slightly  by  contact  with  black  molasses;  it 
baa  a  hard,  firm,  meaiuiu-size<l,  well-cut  grain,  was  dried  thoroughly,  and,  imhke  all 
fine-grained  sorghum  sugai's  heretofore  produced,  does  not  cake  or  become  hard  in 
the  barrel.  It  stands  next  to  granulated  in  price  and  sweetening  power,  the  jobbers 
selling  at  6|  cents  per  pound  more  of  this  sugar  than  all  yellow  sugars  combined. 
Confectioners  appreciate  its  sweetening  power.  The  molasses  was  very  dark  in 
color,  sharp  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  claseed  but  little  better  than  black-strap;  with 
pure  water  the  quality  should  be  improved  and  the  selling  price  increased  to  18  or 
sO  cents  per  gallon. 

The  DeparSnent  of  Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  who  first 
advocated  and  practically  applied  the  process  of  diffusion  to  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  sorgnmn,  has  maoe  it  possible  to  secure  practically  all  the  sugar  in  the 
juice,  this  being  the  first  and  greatest  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  indus- 
try; the  next  greatest  and  scarcely  less  important  step  still  awaits  a  solution.  I  refer 
to  the  clarification  of  sorghum  juices.  The  methods  now  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  borrowed  from  the  sugar-cane  work  of  Louisiana,  being  merely  the  addition  of  lime 
and  removing  what  scums  appear  on  the  surface.  Analysis  shows  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  each  ton  of  cane,  averaging  the  whole  season,  to  be  249  pounds;  the  glucose 
would  hold  in  solution  60  pounc^,  leaving  183  pounds  available  did  not  other  solids, 
as  gums,  starch,  coloring  matter,  etc.,  alBo  restrain  1.4  times  their  eqiidl  of  sugar 
from  graining,  imtil  a  possible  yield  of  100  pounds  or  less  from  each  ton  of  cane  is 
our  b^  work.  Must  we  stop  here  and  permit  the  loss  of  one-half  or  more  of  the 
sugar  found  in  the  cane?  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  as  the  many  know  who  have 
considered  it  even  briefiy,  but  its  importance  and  necessity  demand  that  we  sit  not 
idly  by.  The  people  of  the  whole  southwestern  portion  of  this  State,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  are  enthusiastic  upon  the  question  of  sorghum  sugar;  a  failure  any  sea- 
son to  grow  good  sorghum  is  not  recorded.  The  establishing  of  sugar  works  would 
bring  under  cultivation  lands  now  considered  of  little  value  except  for  growing  sor- 
ghum, and,  fortunately,  will  produce  a  sorghum  of  the  very  best  quality  for  pro- 
ducing sugar.  * 

These  facts  are  fully  appreciated,  and  every  to^vn,  many  without  water  and  others 
without  railroads,  aspires  to  tlie  possession  of  sugar  works. 

Daily  during  the  working  season  committees,  delegations,  and  individuals  visited 
the  sugar  works,  leaving  full  of  confidence  hi  tlio  work. 

A  number  of  factories  could  be  erected  in  this  section  next  season  if  experienced 
men  could  be  found  to  operate  them. 

MR.   DEMINO'S  DIRECTIONS  FOR  RAISING  CANE. 

• 

Much  depends  on  a  good  stand  from  the  first  planting.  No  filling  in  will  be 
allowed.  If  necessary  to  replant  any  portion  it  must  i)e  replowed,  cultivated,  or 
listed  over.  The  field  should  first  be  cU*arecl  of  all  trash,  sucn  as  stalks,  weeds,  and 
bunches  of  grass.  This  is  best  done  by  raking  and  burning,  Unless  a  lister  is  used 
a  good  seed  bed.  such  as  for  wheat,  should  be  j^rovideil,  and  the  seed  deposited  in 
fr^,  moist  earth,  deep  enough  to  insure  moisture,  yet  not  l)eyond  the  suns  warmth. 
This  varies  from  one-half  inch  in  depth  on  heavy  clay  soils  to  3  or  more  inches  on 
light,  loose,  sandy  soil. 

It  is  essential  that  the  seed  be  planted  at  an  even,  uniform  depth  to  insure  its 
coining  up  and  ripening  early,  and  the  seed  must  under  no  circiunstances  be  dropped 
or  covered  by  hand.  For  l<x)se  sandy  soils  a  lister  is  a  gcxxl  planter.  A  good  garden 
drill  may  answer,  and  under  some  circumstances  a  forced  wheat  drill,  having  all 
the  holes,  except  the  two  next  the  out*>irle  ones,  closed,  but  for  a  prepared  seed  I  ed 
a  re^lar  two-horse  corn-planter,  with  or  without  a  drill  attachment,  givefi  the  liest 
result,  planting  at  a  uniform  deptli^  and  the  wlieel  firming  the  soil  about  the  seed, 
^a:winK  it  to  germinate  and  grow  more  ranidly  with  a  better  start  of  the  weetis. 
tr.les.^  the  planter  has  broom-corn  nlatcs,  which  are  the  best,  the  holes  in  the  com 
p^tcs  should  be  partially  do  .r(U\nth  load,  babbitt,  cork,  or  leather,  until  they  admit 
of  rhe  passage  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  seeds  at  each  movement  of  the  plate. 
A sliirht  excess  of  setnl  should  Ijo  planted,  and  the  hoe  used  to  pro|>erlv  clean  it  out. 
Tills  should  be  done  in  variably  before  tlie  cane  is  4  inches  hii^^h.  Go«xl  soils  will 
produce  a  stalk  of  cane  for  each  4  inclios  of  row  space.  Wiien  the  rows  are  42 
«u;hes  ai)art,  two  stalks  should  Ix^  nllow.  d  a  Fi)ace  of  10  inches,  three  stalks  18 
inches,  four  stalks  30  hichr  •.  six  shilks  12  inch"s.  urA  neve  r  more  than  six  stalks  in 
anyone  bunch,  no  matter  how  spaced. 

Foul  land  is  easiest  tended  when  planted  in  chocks,  and  all  lands  ao  planted  pro- 
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duce  more  sugar  but  a  Binaller  tonnage  than  when  planted  in  drills.  The  cultiva- 
tion should  be  merely  ujwn  tlie  surface,  to  avoid  cutting  and  otherwise  dlstiurbiug 
the  roots,  checlvinj^  tlieir  growth,  and  inducing  a  growth  of  suckers  to  sap  the  parent 
stalks  and  retani  their  development. 

All  that  is  requu'ed  is  to  keep  the  grass  and  weeds  in  check,  and  all  cultivation 
should  cease  when  the  joints  appear,  as  any  interference  with  the  roots  at  this  time 
results  most  seriously.  One  well-matured  stalk  will  grow  on  the  space  occupied 
by  two  small  ones,  is  as  heavy  as  six  small  ones,  and  contains  more  juice  sugar  and 
less  impurities  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  llie  seed  and  leaves  are  less  than  2o  per 
cent,  or  total  weight  of  the  large  stalks,  while  with  small  canes  the  loss  from  this 
source  may  reach  fully  50  per  cent. 

To  plant  cxme  upon  new  ground  the  turned  sod  should  l^e  quite  thin,  but  evenly 
and  smoothly  laid.  The  seed  should  be  planted  with  a  two-horse  corn -pfanter.  pro- 
\'ided  with  a  rollmg  coulter  to  cut  and  not  displace  the  sod,  depositing  the  seed  just 
underneath  the  subsoil.  The  sod  acts  as  an  excellent  mulch  to  retain  moisture  and 
jjrevent  the  gro\\i;h  of  grass  and  weeds,  no  cultivation  or  further  attention,  except 
thinning,  being  necessarv  until  harvest  time.  A  good  practice  for  planting  cane 
uiK)n  old  ground  is  to  plow  the  land  at  any  time  during  early  spring,  but  do  not 
harrow.  At  planting  time  take  a  two-horse  cultivator,  place  three  small  sliovels  upon 
each  beam,  spread  and  fiisten  the  beams  so  that  the  shovels  will  work  up  a  sjiace 
for  two  rows,  each  4  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide.  Let  the  planter  follow  soon, 
depositing  the  seed  in  the  center  of  this  worked-over  space.  There  will  be  no  weeds 
or  grass  for  6  inches  upon  either  side  of  the  plants,  and  the  cultivator  will  care  for 
the  space  between  the  rows.  Cane  deteriorates  very  rapidly  when  cut,  lying  on  the 
ground  in  bunches,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  drving  wmds,  a  few  days  of  such  ex- 
posure changing  the  sugar  into  glucose.  Cane  should  be  delivered  the  same  day  as 
cut,  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  being  to  cut  and  load  on  the  wagon  the  evening 
before  what  can  be  dehvered  early  the  next  morning. 

Next  to  the  importance  of  properly  thinning  the  canes,  the  necessity  of  having 
well-matured,  fresldy  cut,  promptly  delivered  cane  is  the  most  important  point  con- 
nected with  the  agriculture  of  tliis  business. 

Instructions  for  converting  an  ordinary  hay-rack  into  a  cane-rack  will  be  furnished 
by  the  cane  agent.  Each 'wagon  must  be  provided  with  two  ropes,  each  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  35  feet  long,  by  which  the  cane  is  unloaded. 
The  cane  must  be  loaded  so  the  tops  project  over  the  right  side  of  the  rack,  facing 
the  team. 

AB  8TRACT  OF  REPORT  OF  E.  A.  V.  8CHWEINITZ. 

Conway  Sprinqs,  Kaks. 

Tlie  results  of  analyses  of  whole  canes  are  recorded  in  table  No.  1.  The  canes 
were  topped  and  stripped,  and  the  juice  expressed  by  means  of  ajsmall  hand-mill.  The 
average  amount  of  sucrose  in  the  juice  was  about  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  any  crop  heretofore  worked.  The  highest  per  cent,  was  found  in  sample  No. 
lo2,  taken  from  a  load  of  Sterling  Orange.  The  lowest  percentage  of  sucrose  was 
noted  in  two  samples  of  mixed  Amber  and  mu-ipe  Orange  on  September  4  and  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  best  samples  taken  during  the  working  season  were  Nos.  27,  Am- 
ber, 352,  Orange,  and  374,  Link's  Hybrid.  The  Amber  cane  after  being  cut,  if  left 
lying  for  any  tength  of  time,  deteriorated  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  No. 
26. 

The  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  cane  during  the  month  of  October  decrea.sed 
rapidly,  and  the  same  quantity  by  weight  of  cane  yielded  only  about  one-half  the 
weight  of  juice  given  earlier  in  the  season.  The  drj^ness  of  the  cane  was  also  noted 
by  tlie  farmers,  as  tlieir  loads  lost  several  hundred  poimds  as  compared  with  the 
same  sized  load  during  the  first  part  of  the  work.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the 
cane*was  very  pithy.  On  an  average  one  out  of  every  five  stalks  contained  little  or 
no  juice,  and  a  large  amount  of  fiber.  The  cane  cut  during  October,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  whdch  was  left  lying  from  two  to  three  days  at  a  time  on  account  of  delays 
in  working,  did  not  deteriorate  to  any  great  extent.  The  dryness  of  the  cane  again 
probably  explains  this. 

After  the  factory  stopped,  a  number  of  samples  of  cane  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  condition  of  the  still  outstanding  crop. 

Samples  Nos.  382  and  388  gave  the  highest  result  of  the  season.  Another  sample. 
No.  383,  from  a  field  which  Uie  cane-grower  claimed  was  the  poorest  out,  showed  a 
high  percentage.  No.  378  was  from  a  field  of  second  growth  from  stubble.  On 
November  4,  some  25  tons  of  cane  were  left  on  the  rack.  One  lot  was  selected  and 
analyzed,  some  of  it  put  into  a  silo.  A  sample  of  the  remainder  tested  four  days 
later  showed  that  there  bad  been  no  deterioration  in  the  cane,  as  can  be  seen  from 
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analyses  Nos.  886  and  891.    This  cane  had  been  exposed  to  heavy  frost,  snow,  and 
thaw. 

Cane  taken  from  the  field  on  November  7,  and  again  from  same  field  November 
12,  showed  but  little  deterioration. 

The  average  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  mill  juices  from  the  fresh  chips  is  .8  per 
cent  higher  than  that  recorded  in  the  average  of  the  whole  canes.  This  is  explained 
by  noting  several  very  low  percentages  of  sucrose  in  some  of  the  samples  of  whole 
cane,  without  a  corresponding  low  percentage  in  the  chips. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  in  taking  samples  of  fresh  and  exhausted  chii)8,  as  also 
of  diffusion  and  clarified  juices,  care  was  taken  to  secure  comparative  samples. 
Hie  battery  consisted  of  16  cells,  but  only  12  of  these  were  in  the  circuit  at  one  tune. 
The  fresh  chip|S  were  taken  from  these  12  cells  and  the  exhausted  chit)s  from  the 
same.  Tlife  juices  were  sampled  as  they  ran  into  the  defecators,  care  being  taken 
to  secure  those  corresponding  to  the  fresh  chips.  Tlie  samples  of  semi-sirup  were 
taken  as  a  rule  once  every  twelve  hours,  and  correspond  approximately  to  the  juices 
analyzed.  For  the  most  part  two  sets  of  samples  were  taken,  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

The  lowest  sucrose  and  highest  glucose  were  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Hie  highest  sucrose  of  the  season  was  noted  on  October  15,  and  the  lowest 
ghicoee  on  October  26. 

The  average  percentage  of  sucrose  for  October  was  13. 22  and  glucose,  2.07.  From 
September  !^  to  the  end  of  the  season  the  mill  juices  api^eared  to  be  unusually  rich. 
The  average  for  October  was  .8  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. This  is  2.88  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  at  Fort  Scott  in  1887.  As  noted 
in  connection  witn  the  whole  canes,  the  dryness  may  partly  explain  this,  but  the 
location  and  soil  of  Ck>nway  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  soi*ghum. 
It  is  further  south  than  any  other  point  in  Kansas  where  sorghum  has  been  grown, 
and  the  season  appears  to  be  longer  and  better  than  in  eastern  Kansas. 

The  mean  of  sucrose  in  diffusion  juices  is  higher  than  the  mean  at  Fort  Scott  in 
1887,  but  considerably  lower  than  would  be  expected  from  the  analyses  of  the  chip 
juices.  The  difference  may  be  accoimted  for  either  by  the  dryness  and  pithiness  of 
the  canes,  as  just  mentioned,  or  by  inversion  in  the  battery.  In  order  to  prevent 
inversion,  if  any,  carbonate  of  lime  was  used  in  the  battery  for  a  time.  Afi^hough 
the  acid  was  neutralized  to  about  the  same  extent  as  at  Fort  Scott,  apparenuv 
inversion  was  not  prevented.  In  place  of  carbonate  of  lime  a  number  or  expen* 
ments  were  made  with  caustic  lime.  The  lime  was  distributed  upon  the  chips  as 
thev  passed  from  the  macerator  to  the  battery  by  means  of  a  roU,  about  1^  poimds 
of  lime  being  added  to  each  cell. 

The  object  was  to  add  just  so  much  lime  to  the  chips  that  100  c.  c.  of  the  juice 

when  in  the  clarifiers  would  require  about  5  c.  c.  of  ^  alkali  to  neutralize  it. 

The  highest  per  cent,  of  sucrose  for  the  season  in  the  diffusion  juice  was  noted 
September  29,  10.02  per  cent.,  being  2.80  per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  corre- 
sponding mill  juice  for  the  same  date  was  14.92  per  cent,  sucrose,  2.5  above  the 
average,  showing  that  fair  comparative  samples  haa  been  secured. 

The  average  during  October  was  8.59  per  cent,  sucrose,  1.74  per  cent,  glucose, 
better  than  the  results  obtained  at  Lawrence,  La. ,. bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  cane  has  less  glucose.  The  purity  of  the  diffusion  juices  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  mill  juices  from  the  chips.    This  is  due  probably  to  inversion  in  the  battery. 

Record  was  kept  during  the  entire  season  of  the  amounts  of  sucrose  and  glucose 
left  in  the  chips.  The  highest  percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  mill  juices  from  these 
^as  noted  at  the  end  of  the  season,  November  2,  being  2.91  per  cent.  The  average 
extraction  for  the  entire  season  was  88.72  j^er  cent,  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane.  This 
w  a  poor  extraction,  being  fully  4. 1  per  cent,  lower  than  the  extraction  at  Fort  Scott 
>n  l>i87.  The  average  dilution  for  the  season  was  11.55  per  cent.  From  the  first  of 
the  season  to  October  15,  160  gallons  were  drawn  off  each  time;  from  that  date 
fill  the  close  of  the  season  180  gallons.  Each  cell  held  1 ,400  pounds  chips.  Ded  act- 
ing 10  per  cent,  for  fiber  we  have  1 ,260  pounds  juice  in  each  ceU. 

Avi  rage  weight  of  juice  drawn  from  first  of  season  to  October  15  .pounds. .  1, 849. 00 

Jrom  then  till  close  of  se^ison do 1, 512.  00 

'^lean  Brix  from  September  6  to  October  15: 

In  mill  juices 18. 93 

In  diffusion  juices .»*»»♦.  i  *  ^ » » . .        13  05 

October  15  to  Nov.  2: 

Mill  juit^es 20. 10 

DiflTusion  juices 12.  51 

w  ution  from  Septeiuber  6  to  October  15 per  cent. .  6.  50 

IJilution  from  October  15  to  close  of  season do 16. 06 
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The  poor  extraction  was  due  partly  to  the  large  chips  furnished  by  the  small 
cutters  during  a  portion  of  the  season,  to  the  irregularity  in  working,  but  chiefly  to 
the  small  quantity  of  juice  drawn  off ;  all  points  which  might  have  been  more 
carefully  noted  and  the  loss  avoided.  '  Ab  the  dilution,  if  moderate,  is  of  small  im- 
portance,  the  object  should  be  to  get  all  or  as  nearly  all  as  possible  of  the  sugar  from 
the  cane. 

The  water  from  the  well  proved  upon  examination  to  be  highly  charged  with 
mineral  matter,  containing  818  grains  to  the  gallon.  This  was  chiefly  gypsum,  to- 
gether with  some  Uttle  magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride.  A  10-per  cent, 
solution  of  sugar  pre^mred  with  this  water  and  evaporated  to  a  thick  sirup  showed 
no  more  inversion  than  a  solution  of  the  same  strength  made  up  with  distilled 
water  and  evaporated.  The  addition  of  acetate  of  lime  to  the  solution  had  no  in- 
verting action. 

The  water  gave  particular  trouble  in  the  boilers,  forming  rapidly  a  heavy  scale. 
The  want  of  proper  cleaning  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  season  caii^ed  burning  of  the 
boilers  on  November  4,  and  stopped  the  work.  The  latter  part  of  the  season  the 
vapor  water  was  run  into  a  pond  and  used  for  diffusion  purposes.  Hiis  water  was 
strongly  acid,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  not  much  of  an  im- 
provement on  tlie  well  water.  On  account  of  the  foaming  it  was  difficult  also  to  use 
it  in  the  boilers. 

In  the  few  samples  of  masse  cuite  not  enriched  the  proportion  of  sucrose  to  glu- 
cose was  about  the  same  as  in  the  semi-sirups,  showing  that  there  was  not  any  in* 
version  in  the  strike  pan. 

The  percentage  of  ash  found  in  the  masse  ciute  is  1.5  higher,  and  in  the  molasses 
1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  found  at  Fort  Scott  in  1887.  This  we  may  fairly 
attribute  to  the  large  amount  of  gypsum  in  the  water.  After  pond  water  wafl  substi- 
tuted for  the  well  water,  except  on  one  or  two  days  w^hen  Ume  in  the  battery  was 
in  excess,  the  corresponding  percentage  of  ash  was  diminished. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  tlie  number  of  tons  of  cane  worked,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses made: 

Total  number  of  tons  of  cane  passed  over  the  scales,  2,991. 

Of  this  430.5  tons  were  Early  Amber  mixed  with  unripe  Sterling  Orange;  2,660.5 
tons  were  chiefly  Orange  with  a  small  quantity  of  Link  s  Hybrid.  The  estimated 
average  tonnage  per  acre  is  10.  The  highest  tonnage  13.5  per  acre.  Twenty-five 
tons  were  left  on  tlie  cane  rack  when  work  stopped,  so  that  the  actuad  number  of 
tons  of  cane  worked  was  2,996,  and  tons  worked  lor  sugar  2,585.5.  Tons  of  cane  for 
molasses  only,  430.5.  Deducting  25  per  cent,  for  leaves  and  seed  we  have  2,225  tons 
of  cleaned  cane. 

Total  number  of  cells  filled  from  September  12  to  close 2, 730 

Number  of  poimds  of  chips  in  each  cell 1, 400 

Total  number  of  ix)unds  of  chips  in  cells  (1,860  tons) 8, 722, 000 

Number  tons  cleaned  cane  from  September  12  to  close 1, 901 

Making  a  difference  of  41  tons  unaccounted  for.  some  of  wliich  was  thrown  out 
by  the  fan  and  from  the  drag.  Tlie  remainder  can  be  attributed  to  lost  records 
which  were  missing  for  several  days*  work. 

YTEIJ)  OF  SUGAR. 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  sugar 100. 600 

Gallons  of  molasses : 86, 000 

There  was  left  on  hand  at  close  of  season  one  tank  full  of  semi-sirup,  equal  to  600 
gallons  of  molasses.  This  niiikes  average  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  neld  cane,  esti- 
mated on  the  cane  actually  worked  for  sugar,  as  39. 2  pounds,  and  on  cleaned  cane 
52.8  pounds  per  ton.  The  quiuitity  of  molasses  made  per  ton  of  cle<m  cane  was  14. 
Or  estimating  the  sugar  on  total  number  of  tons  of  cane  cut  during  the  season  we 
have  45.1  pounds  per  ton  of  cleaned  cane.  Two  trial  runs  were  made  during  the 
season.  The  first  46.9,  tons,  gave  3,986.5  pounds  sugar  and  9,580  gallons  molasses, 
equal  to  85  pounds  sugar  and  20  gallons  molasses  per  ton.  Tlie  second  trial  run 
gave  90  pounds  sugar  and  16  gallons  of  molasses  p(>r  ton  on  a  run  of  60  tons. 

During  the  season  there  were  lost  by  carelessness  4,800  gallons  of  serai-sirup  and 
7,200  gallons  of  juice,  corres])onding  to  about  100  toiis  of  cane.  Tlie  battery  soured 
twice  and  was  draAvii  off  twenty-eight  times,  causing  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  cells  of  chips  of  1,400  pounds  each,  equal  to  1  il4  terns  of  cane.  Deduct- 
ing, then,  234  tons  from  the  number  of  tons  worked  for  sugar  we  have  1,667  tons 
of  cleaned  cane  with  an  av(>rage  of  60.2  pounds  sugar  })er  ton. 

From  each  ton  it  was  estimated  tluit  2  Inushels  of  seed  and  200  ]>ound8  of  leaves 
were  obtained.  The  seed  was  carefully  hand-picked  and  thrashed,  so  that  this  prod- 
uct will  prove  very  valuable. 
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The  total  number  of  days  actual  work,  oounting  each  day  at  twenty-two  hours, 
was  thirty.  By  that  we  mean  that  the  niunber  ot  hours  during  whicn  the  cutter 
actually  worked  would  be  equal  to  thirty  days  of  twenty-two  hours  each.  If  a  fac- 
twy  is  substantially  buljt,  the  machinery  strong  and  every  bolt  in  its  place,  there  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  steady  yearly  run  of  ninety  days  full  time. 
During  the  working  season  every  hour's  delay  is  so  much  money  lost,  and  a  sugar 
factory  should  run  as  smoothly  as  a  grist  mill.  It  is  a  question  of  practical  mechanics 
which  a  good  machinist  can  handle. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  A.  A.  DENTON  AND  C.  A.  ORAMP- 
TON,  BTBRLINO  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  experimental  work  which  has  been  done  at  the  Sterling  sugar  ex{)eriment 
station  was  wholly  in  the  line  of  improving  the  sorghum  plant  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  yield  of  sugar  from  sorehum  canes,  to  obviate  certain  physical  or  out- 
ward faults  of  the  plimt,  and  to  obtain  varieties  which  are  less  variable  in  their 
vield  of  sugar. 

It  is  prolmble  that  the  extraction  of  juice  from  sorghum  canes  has  nearly  or  quite 
reiacbea  its  practical  limit  and  that  diffusion  apparatus  needs  only  to  be  improved 
in  details  of  construction,  which  is  more  properly  the  work  of  machinists. 

It  is  probable  that  the  evaporating  apparatus  used  in  sugar  manufacture,  the 
triple  effect,  the  vacuum  pan.  etc.,  will  not  soon  be  very  greatly  improved,  for  they 
are  the  result  of  many  yeai's  of  experiment  by  scientists  aided  by  the  most  skilled 
enrineers. 

There  remains,  however,  a  very  important  and  promising  field  for  experimental 
work  in  the  line  of  sugar  manufacture,  and  that  is  the  improvement  of  the  sorghum 
plant  upon  which  the  sorghum-sugar  industry  depends  for  ultimate  success.  The 
importance  and  necessity  of  such  work  has  been  recognized  by  every  one  who  has 
beai  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  industry,  but  very  little  lias  been  actually 
done  in  tlmt  direction;  the  greatest  attention  has  been  devoted  U^  the  methods  of 
extraction  and  manufacture,  while  the  quaUty  of  the  raw  material  has  been  neg- 
lected. 

If  improved  varieties  of  sorghum  were  developed,  as  improved  varieties  of  the 
sugar  cane  or  of  the  su^r  beet  have  been  developed,  a  successful  future  for  the 
sorghum-sugar  industry  m  competition  with  the  sugar-cane  and  tlie  sugar-beet  in- 
dustries comd  be  confidently  assured. 

In  illustration  of  this  disability  which  hinders  the  sorghum-sugar  industry  it  is 
proi)(Br  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  new  beet-sugar  factory  erected  this  year  in  Cali- 
fornia imported  beet  seed  from  Europe  at  heavy  cost,  because  there  the  sugar  beet 
has  been  bred  up  and  improved  by  manv  years  of  persistent  effort  by  experts  in 
that  line,  so  that  this  European  improved  Beet  seed  produces  at  once  in  Califomia 
beets  which  contain  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  sugar.  New  sorghum-sugar  factories 
have  been  bu^  this  season  in  Kansas,  but  they  can  nowhere  procure  similar  im- 
proved sorgluH|seed,  for  the  sorghum  plant  has  yet  to  be  devoloi^ed  and  improved. 
As  an  instan wjpf  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  the 
experience  of  two  of  the  new  factories  this  season  may  be  cited.  One  of  us  visited 
the  factories  at  Douglass  and  Conway  Springs  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  about 
September  7;  at  the  latter  place  there  was  great  complaint  of  the  quality  of  the 
^y  cane;  seed  had  been  obtained  supposed  to  be  pure  Early  Amber,  but  seed  of 
later  varieties,  such  as  Oiunge,  had  been  allowed  to  become  mixed  with  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  result  was  a  field  of  cane  of  which  the  ^eater  part  was 
fully  ripe  and  ready  for  working  while  a  portion  was  still  green,  with  the  seed  not 
yet  out  of  the  dough.  It  requued  entirely  too  much  labor  to  separate  it  in  the  field, 
aad  when  the  cane  was  cut  and  brought  to  the  factory  the  green  cane  lowered  the 
average  of  the  whole  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  liardly  fit  to  work  for  sugar.  At 
I^uglass  about  100  acres  had  been  planted  for  early  cane  with  seed  supposed  to  be 
Early  Amber.  As  the  factory  was  greatly  delayed  in  starting  u^  fears  had  been  en- 
tertained that  this  cane  was  overrijie  and  deteriorating.  Examination  showed  this 
"early  cane"  to  be  not  Early  Amber  at  all,  but  the  old-fashioned  Chinese,  a  variety 
^hich,  with  us  at  least,  did  not  attain  its  maximiun  of  sugar  content  until  quite  late 
tt  the  season.  Had  the  factory  gotten  into  operation  by  the  middle  of  August,  as 
they  expected,  they  would  have  found  their  '* early  cane"  entirely  too  green  to 
loake  sugar. 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  AT    THE    BTERUNO  SUGAR    EXPERIMENT 

STATION. 

la  the  spring  of  1888  the  Sterling  Sirup  Works  planted  all  the  varieties  of  sorghum 
▼hich,  with  the  time  and  means  at  their  command,  they  could  procure  in  this  or  in 
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foreign  oountries,  in  an  experimental  field  under  as  aimilAr  conditians  as  possible,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  qualities  of  the  canes  of  the  numerous  varieties 
with  a  view  to  selecting  the  test  varieties  for  future  cultivation.  They  had  in  mind 
a  similar  experimental  plantation  in  Jamaica,  where  60  to  70  varieties  of  the  sugar 
c>ane  have  for  manv  years  been  grown  in  order  to  select  the  varieties  which  were 
best  suited  to  the  West  Indies;*  the  result  of  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
improved  variety  of  sugar  cane,  whicli  is  sometimes  called  "Jamaica"  because  it 
was  gr<fwn  at  and  introduced  by  the  Jamaica  experiment  station,  is  now  giving  an 
extraordinarv  yield  of  sugar  in  many  places.  They  were  induced  to  undertake  tliis 
experimental  work  by  the  necessities  of  their  business.  In  the  past  seven  years 
they  have  produced  each  year  from  500  to  700  acres  of  cane,  and  have  manufactured 
the  crop.  Each  year  they  have  planted  the  common  varieties,  and  also  varieties  new 
to  them  which  they  could  readily  procure.  The  selection  of  better  varieties  and  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  canes  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  them,  as  it  is 
to  all  others  who  are  concerned  in  the  sorghum  industry. 

It  appeared  to  the  Sterling  Sirup  Works  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  improv- 
ing the  sorghum  plant  was  to  collect  as  many,  varieties  as  possible  from  all  localities 
where  sorgnum  is  grown,  to  acclimate  them  and  practically  test  the  numerous  vari- 
eties in  all  the  points  which  constitute  a  good  variety  of  sorghum. 

It  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  a  much  more  extended  search  was  not  made  in  this 
and  in  foreign  countries  for  other  rare  and  unknown  varieties;  but  they  then  re- 
garded this  year's  work  as  only  the  bc^nning  of  a  private  research  which  would 
continue  for  some  years. 

THE  NECESSITY  FOR  IMPROVINO  THE  SORGHUM  PLANT. 

The  sorghum  plant  is  adapted  to  large  areas  of  the  country  whicH  are  not  adapted 
to  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  sugar  cane  or  from  the' sugar  beet.  It  is  esi)e- 
cially  adapted  to  tlie  dry  climate  of  the  Great  West.  Its  cultivation  is  suited  to  the 
habits  of  the  farming  population.  When  the  sorghum  plant  has  been  successfully 
developed  and  ijnproved  as  other  sugar-producing  plan^  have  been,  the  sorghum- 
sugar  industry  will  prosper  and  wifl  employ  capital  and  labor  in  producing  the 
sugar  which  we  now  import, 

THE  FAULTS  OF  THE  SORGHUM  PLANT. 

The  sorg;hum  plant  is  sometimes  a  good  sugar-producing  plant,  sometimes  it  is 
merely  a  sirup-producing  plant.  Tlus  variability  m  the  chemical  composition  of 
its  iuices  is  wnat  might  be  expected  from  a  plant  wh jch  has  not  yet  bcSjn  bred  up 
to  fixed  types  of  excellence  by  long-continued  selections  of  seed  from  the  finest 
plants  of  the  best  varieties. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1744  the  chemist  Marggniff  was 
able  to  extract  5  per  cent,  of  sugar  from  the  beet;  fifty  years  afterward  the  chemist 
Achard  was  able  to  extract  but  1  per  cent,  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  JA|d  the  eminent 
chemist  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  published  positive  assertions  that  beeflragar  could  not 
be  made  profitaWy ,  and  that  beet  sugar  was  not  fit  for  use.  Sixty-nve  years  after 
Marggraff  had  extracted  5  i)er  cent,  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  the  beet-sugar  factories 
realized  only  2  per  cent,  of  sugar  from  it.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
sugar  beet  was  variable  until  the  ])lant  had  been  developed. 

Besides  the  variability  of  the  sorghum  plant  there  are  other  faults  which  pertain 
in  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  different  varieties.  Some  varieties  are  long  and 
slender  reeds  with  heavy  seed  tops  and  the  canes  are  liable  to  lodge  and  tangle  in 
storms.  This  fault  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  harvesting  the  canes,  and  the 
**  down  "  or  lodged  canes  are  also  inferior  in  saccharine  value. 

Some  varieties  **  tiller; "  that  is,  one  root  produces  several  canes  just  as  one  grain 
of  wheat  produces  several  stalks.  This  habit  is  injurious  because  the  secondary 
canes  ripen  at  different  periods,  and  in  harvesting  large  fields  of  cane  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  mixing  overripe,  ripe,  and  unripe  canes.  Some  varieties  have  a  fault  of 
producing  false  or  secondary  seed  heads.  As  soon  as  the  cane  approaches  maturity, 
and  often  before  that  period,  it  forms  t^*'0  or  more  new  seed  heads  which  rapidly 
develop;  this  delays  the  ripening  of  the  cane  and  lessens  the  yield  of  sugar.  Some 
varieties,  as  soon  as  fully  mature,  produce  offshoots  from  each  ioint  of  the  canes 
and  also  offshoots  from  the  roots,  and  the  sugar  in  such  rapidly  disappears.    Some 

*  Analyses  of  samples  of  these  different  varieties  from  a  collection  exhibited  at 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1885  were  made  by  C.  A.  Crampton,  at  the  sugar 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  exhibit.  The  results  of  these 
analyses  were  published  by  Professor  MorriS)  in  the  Jamaica  Official  Gazette. 
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Tarieties  rapidlj  deteriorate  in  the  quality  of  the  juice  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  and 
allow  little  time  to  manufacture  the  caues.  Some  varieties  mature  very  small  seeds 
and  these  produce  plants  which  are  weak  and  slow-growing  in  the  first  weeks  of 
their  existence  and  are  kept  clear  from  the  more  vigorous  weeds  with  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  stronger  plants  which  are  produced  by  the  larger  seeds. 

Some  varieties  have  very  impure  juice  and  some  have  strongly  acid  juice.  Some 
Taiieties  give  light  yield  of  cane,  light  yield  of  juice,  and  li^ht  yield  of  seed.  ^  Some 
varieties  obstinately  retain  the  ^lume  or  the  envelope  of  the  seed  grains  so'that  it 
can  not  well  be  separated  by  ordmary  means.  Analyses  seem  to  show  that  the  clean 
grain  of  sorghum  seed  is  practically  equal  in  value  to  com  as  food  for  stock,  but  the 
adhering  glume  or  envelope  contains  tannin,  which  is  injurious,  and  some  varieties 
contain  much  of  this  substance  and  some  but  little.  Some  varieties  mature  so  late 
that  they  give  but  little  time  to  manufacture  the  canes  before  frost. 

THE  FAULTS  OF  THB  SOBaHUM  PLANT  AlfD  OF  TH9  SUQAB  BBBT  OOMPABBD. 

The  sugar  beet  contains  mineral  substance  which  lessens  the  yield  of  su^ar.  As 
a  rule  these  mineral  substances  in  the  juice  vary  inversely  as  the  sugar  vanes;  that 
is,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  sugar  the  lower  the  percentage  of  mineral  sub- 
stance. 

Sorehum  contains  glucose  in  the  luioe,  and  this  lessens  the  yield  of  sugar.  As  a 
role  the  percentage  of  glucose  in  the  juice  varies  indirectly  as  the  percentage  of 
sngar  yanes;  that  is,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  sugar  the  less  the  percentage  of 
glucose. 

The  beet  has  also  physical  or  outward  faults;  it  is  a  biennial  plant;  it  stores  sugar 
the  first  season  and  produces  seed  the  second  season.  The  sugar  beet  often  goes  to 
seed  the  first  season  and  such  beets  are  worthless  for  sugar  manufacture. 

Sorghum  is  an  annual  plant.  It  produces  sugar  and  also  seed  in  one  season;  and 
when  it  has  produced  its  sugar  and  its  seed  it  oiten  attempts  a  second  crop  of  seed, 
and  ^aa  lessens  the  yield  of  sugar. 

The  sugar  beet  sometimes  makes  a  "  second  growth;"  sorghum  also  sometimes 
sends  out  offshoots  from  every  joint  and  offshoots  from  the  roots.  The  sugar  beet 
is  sometimes  hollow;  sorghum  canes  are  sometimes  pithy  and  contain  but  little 
juice. 

The  sugar  beet  is  sometimes  attacked  by  the  **  brown  penetration,"  a  discolora- 
tion which  lessens  the  yield  of  sugar;  sorghum  canes  sometimes  have  brown  or  red 
spots  in  the  interior  of  the  canes. 

The  sugar  beet  often  had  faults  of  form;  it  had  forked  roots  making  harvesting 
the  beets  and  cleaning  them  from  dirt  more  difficult;  sorghum  also  has  faults  of 
form.  *     ' 

CAN  THB  80BGHUM  PLANT  BB  IMPBOYBD? 

Judging  by  all  analogies  the  sorghum  plant  can  be  very  greatly  improved  by  in- 
telligent and  long-continued  selection.  »tirpiculture  in  the  animal  kingdom  has 
given  us  the  Cotswold  sheep,  the  Poland-China  hog,  the  Jersey  cow,  and  the  Norman 
norse.  In  the  vegetable  kuigdom  it  has  given  us  the  Peabody  co];p,  the  Zinfandel 
grap,  the  Lajpice  sugar  cane,  and  the  Klein- Wanzleben  sugar  beet.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  '*  Wherever  and  whenever  plant  selection  of  the  oest  for  seed  has  been 
long  continued  wonderful  results  have  been  obtained."  Darwin  said:  "Let  any 
common  plant,  even  a  roadside  weed,  fur  instance,  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  and 
let  a  sharp-flighted  gardener  select  and  propagate  slight  variations,  and  see  if  new 
varieties  do  not  result."  Knauer  started  with  a  variety  of  the  sugar  beet  which 
contained  but  11  per  cent,  of  sugar;  he  improved  it  by  selecting  tiie  best  for  seed 
jntil  he  produced  the  **  Imperial"  variety  which  contained  16  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
iJeprez  et  Fils,  by  selection  of  seed  from  the  best  roots,  produced  three  varieties  which 
contained  from  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  sugar.  Vilmorin,  the  celebrated  horti- 
cuJlurist  of  France,  created  the  ''  Improved  Vilmorin,"  improved  in  form  and  in 
yield  of  sugar.  There  are  no  apparent  reasons  why  the  sorghum  plant  may  not  be 
unproved  by  diligent  use  of  similar  methods.         *4 

THE  HETHOPS  OP  IMPROVlKa  THE  PLANT. 

The  principal  methods  of  improving  the  plant  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

/o\  2^  growing  and  testing  all  known  varieties  and  selecting  the  most  promising. 

(2)  By  hybridizing  or  croseinj]:  these  varieties. 

g)  By  preserving  "  sports"  or  variations. 

/S  2^  selecting  seed  from  the  finest  individual  canes  of  each  variety. 

W  By  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 
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All  of  these  methods  have  been  practiced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  work 
at  this  station,  and  the  results  will  oe  set  forth  in  the  order  given  above.  It  miust 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  results  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  one 
season's  work  can  be  at  best  but  a  mere  beginning.  To  attain  the  end  desire^l  in 
the  improvement  of  the  plant,  the  continuation  of  such  work  over  a  series  of  years 
is  indispensable.  If  this  season's  work  and  the  methods  pui-sued  will  serve  to  point 
out  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  line  of  investigation,  and,  in  general,  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  1x3  best  carried  out,  a  great  deal  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  chU  attention  to  the  desirability  of  following  up 
the  system  of  development  thiLS  oj^ened  up ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  the  Dejmrtment  in  the  future  to  carry  out  this  work,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  sugar  industry. 

I.  Experiments  in  Growing  Different  Varieties  of  Cane. 

It  is  probable  that  all  varieties  of  sorghum  are  not  equally  well  adapted  to  aU  lo- 
cahties  where  sorghubi  is  grown.  Some  varieties  have  peculiarities  which  cause 
them  to  succeed  best  in  certain  places ;  the  Early  Amber,  for  instance,  probably 
succeeds  better  and  haa  moi*e  valuable  quaUties  in  Iowa  than  in  Texas.  Tliere  is  an 
analogy  in  this  with  other  plants .  A  Rhenish  variety  of  the  p7iH>e  succeeds  best  in 
dry  soil;  a  Swiss  variety  succeeds  best  in  wet  climates.  Spanish  varieties  of  wheat 
dp  not  succeed  in  Germany;  English  wheat  does  not  thrive  in  India. 

To  select  the  best  varieties  of  sorghum  for  a  given  locality,  it  is  necessary  to  ^prow 
all  known  varieties  there  and  to  select  those  which  prosj^er  l)est  under  its  conditions. 

It  is  not  now  easy  to  collect  seed  of  numerous  varieties  of  sorghum.  The  common 
varieties  only  are  for  sale  by  seed  dealers;  other  varieties  can  only  be  foimd  among 
distant  cane-growers  in  this  and  In  foreign  countries.  In  collecting  many  varieties 
many  duplicates  of  some  varieties  are  obtained,  because  a  single  variety  often  has 
many  names.  This  is  natural  in  foreign  countries,  w  here  different  languages  are 
used;  but  in  our  own  country  the  same  vai'iety  often  has  many  names,  which  are 
usually  derived  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  plant.  This  Is  also  true  of  other  plants. 
It  is  skill  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  sugar  beet  may  be  classed  in  four  groups. 
TTiere  seem  to  be  twenty-three  principal  varieti(?s,  which  liave  several  hundred 
names. 

The  varieties  of  sorghum  often  can  not  be  distinguished  bv  the  appearance  of  the 
seed  alone,  or  even  by  the  seed-heads  alone;  tliey  can  best  be  classed  by  observing 
the  growing  canes.  Varieties  w^hich  have  long  been  grown  under  very  differem 
conditions  often  vary  enough  from  the  usual  tyx)e  to  be  classed  as  subvarieties.  The 
Chinese  cane  from  Australia  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Chinese  from  Central 
America,  and  that  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  Chinese  of  this  coimtry.  These 
facts  add  to  the  difficulty  of  classif^me  the  numerous  varieties  of  sorghum.  Sor- 
ghum is  also  grown  in  opposite  hemispheres,  and  the  proper  season  to  collect  varie- 
ties of  soighum  in  one  coimtry  is  not  the  proper  season  in  another  comitry. 

VABUmBS  GROWN  AT  THE  8TBRLINQ  BZPBRIMENT  STATION. 

There  were  about  250  difTerentplotB  of  sorghum  grown  at  this  station.  Of  these 
100  were  crosses  selected  by  Mr.  Denton;  the  remaining  100  plots  were  planted  with 
varieties  presumably  distinct,  though  more  than  one  plot  was  planted  of  a  few  stand- 
ard varieties  from  seed  obtained  from  different  localities.  Of  those  supposed  to  be 
distinct  varieties,  however,  though  sent  in  under  different  names,  many  were  f  oimd 
to  be  dunlicates,  showing  minor  variations  perhaps,  but  not  sufftcient  to  entitle  them 
to  olascdfloation  as  distinct  varieties.  For  instance,  seeds  of  the  well-known  variety, 
the  Red  Liberian,  were  received  bearing  the  names  '* African,''  '*  Sumac,"  **  Club- 
head,"  **  Rio  Blanco,**  etc.;  samples  of  Honduras  seed  were  named  **  Honey  CtEUie,** 
<<  Broom  Cane,**  *'  QHver  Top;'*  samples  of  Chinese  cane  seed  were  received  as  '*  New 
Sugar  Cane"  and  '* Sorghum  Saccharatum."  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  an- 
alyses that  seeds  of  the  same  varieties  received  from  different  localities  produced 
canes  of  quite  different  qualities.  Thirty-six  of  the  varieties  proved  to  be  non-sao- 
charine,  useful  for  forage  purposes,  but  not  containing  enough  saccharine  matter  to 
be  of  value  as  sugar-producing  plants.* 

In  addition  to  most  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the  United  States,  the  list  includes 
many  obtained  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America.  The  seeds  of  many  foreign 
varieties  were  injured  by  dampness  and  by  insects;  from  some  of  these  not  a  single 
seed  germinated. 

*Of  the  non-saccharine  varieties  twenty  wore  derived  from  China,  eight  from 
Africa,  three  from  India,  and  five  from  this  country.  The  seed  from  all  these  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  will  be  distributed  by  the  Department.  Many  will  doubt- 
less fivve  sew  aa4  vahiable  wstpikHHmmB  as  f «ra^  plaAls. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIETIES  BY  ANALYSIS. 

0  not  an  easy  matter,  as  might  seem  to  he  tlie  case  at  first  sight,  to  make  a 
larison  of  diflferent  varieties  by  the  analysis  of  juices  from  selected  samples. 
e  first  place,  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between, varieties  they  should  be  taken 
eir  maximiun  of  maturity,  and  tliis  is  a  point  which  can  not  be  determined 
ly  outward  sign,  but  only  by  actual  analysis.     TJion  the  difficulties  of  sampling 

can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  them.     Add.  to 

the  difficulties  .'>f  comparison,  the  ol)staolos  in  the  way  of  always  getting  uni- 

conditions  in  the  growtliof  tlie  plots  tht-mselves;  attacks  of  chinch-bugs  in 

jlot  and  not  in  another;  a  sandy  spot  in  one  and  not  in  another;  imperfect 

ination  of  seed  in  one  plot,  causing  a  thinstand,  while  in  another  plot  the 

1  stand  close  together;  and  it  will  1x3  seen  that  the  task  of  differentiation  be- 
a  varieties  by  growing  them  in  plots  and  submitting  the  canes  produced  to 
'^sis,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one.     It  is  a  very  complex  problem.     One  season^s 

should  never  be  held  conclusive.    A  variety  may  have  been  placed  at  a  dis- 
atage,  from  some  one  of  numerous  pos8i!)Ie  causes. 

the  work  here  the  varieties  were  analyzed  as  often  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
of  having  analyses  of  either  unri}^  or  over-ripe  canes  to  compare  with  the 
rsea  of  other  varieties  at  their  maximum;  the  highest  analysis  obtained  mav  be 
L  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  Tlie  error  of  sampling  was  avoided  as  much  as 
ble  ^  taking  good-sized  samples,  and  by  having  them  all  taken  by  one  and 
Bime  person.* 

B  errors  arising  from  differences  of  growth  were  augmented,  unfortunately,  by 
iilajnti<«  in  the  time  of  planting,  some  lots  of  seed  being  received  very  late  in 
pring.    The  time  of  planting  is  noted  with  each  plot. 

the  following  table  tne  highest  result  attained  by  average  samples  from  plots 
e  different  varieties  grown  is  given.  In  nearlv  all  cases  the  sample  showing 
i^hest  content  of  sugar  gave  also  the  best  results  in  the  other  two  es^ntials, 
ninimiim  of  glucose  and  maximiun  of  purity;  but  where  this  rule  did  not  hold 
the  analysis  which  showed  superiority  in  two  essentials  was  inserted  as  the 
mum  analysis  attained  by  the  variety  during  the  season. 

Table  showing  mtiximum  analyses  of  each  variety. 


Variety. 


*>  ERTly  Golden. 


ig'g  EaHj  Variety 

Amber 

Amber. 

Amber  from  New  York 
Amber  from  TCaniian . . . 

■*s  Early  Variety 

lefrom — 

ntral  America 

m  South  Wales 

rtca 

lited  States 

India 

India  firom  LouJsiana. . 
Orange  from— 


nthOaroUna 


mlsiana 

sOrange 

hiuxe 

htuBge  from  New  York 

tn  Oranse 

iberian  irom— 

MKniri 


xas 

iRod 

Dew 

er'8  Hybrid 
HybrW.. 


No.  of 
plot. 


98 

102 

2a4 

90 

92 

23 

1 

949 

es 

815 

2^ 

87 

60 

67 

84 


87 
66 
49 
88 
89 
285 

72 
73 
9?> 
250 
96 


Date. 


Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aur  30 
Sept.  7 
Aug.  24 
Aiig.  24 
Aug.  25 
Oct.     4 

Oct.  15 
Sept.  17 
Oct.     8 


No  of 
analy- 
sis. 


8 

6 

46 

1» 


4 

6 

460 

608 
216 
506 


Degree 
Briz. 


wet.     n 
Oct.     9 

DJl 

531 

Oct.     6 

474 

Sept.  27 

871 

Oct.     5 

417 

Sept.  19 

270 

Sept.  15 

6tl 

Sept.  •  9 

523 

Sept.  27 

375 

Oct.     0 

540 

Sept.  26 

841 

Oct.     4 

462 

Sept.  27 

3C7 

Sept.    5 

99 

Oct,   iW 

660 

Sept.    3 

a5 

Oct.     5 

166 

18.08 
15.  .54 

15.  63 
12.  M 
II.  M 
11.10 
17.54 
16.78 

17.87 

16.29 
17.98 
19.  (X) 
17.67 
16.33 

17. 58 
18.76 
16.53 
17.  iO 

16.  91 
16. 25 
17.39 
16.70 

10.  ^2 
14.  :V) 
18.10 
16.:^ 
18. 45 


Sucrose. 


Per  cen  t. 

12.18 

8.4r) 

10.  no 

6.r>o 

12. 5)9 
13.70 
18.18 
11. 9i 

11.70 
9. 70 
12.46 
13.  ^^ 
13.  <^ 
11.90 

12.82 
18.62 
11.89 
12.90 
12.17 
9. 53 
12.73 
ll.M 

13. 25 
14.70 
6.W 
11.92 
10.50 
18.97 


Per  cent. 
1.9S 
2.56 

i.a 

8.14 
l.t4 
1.12 
1.07 
1.46 

1.85 
2.25 
1.44 
1.40 

1.02 
1.26 

1.38 
1.72 
2.20 
1.18 
1.20 
3.07 
2.82 
•       1.04 

2.74 
1.84 
4.4M 
2.6;^ 
2.14 


Coefa- 
cient  of 
purity. 


71.44 
54.88 
•6.90 
60.47 
72.05 
76.69 
76.14 
71.16 

67.88 
59.  fl 
W.80 
W.68 
78.96 
72.  tr 

72.92 

72.60 
68.91 
72.07 
71.97 
5S.6f. 
70.76 
70.90 

70.48 
71. 10 

4K<r.o 

«:>.  m 

t>i.6(> 
75.  ?J 


^  Mr.  Denton  did  all  tiie  sampling  himself. 
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Tdble  showing  maximum  analyses  of  each  varie^if— Continued. 


Vaiietj. 


Price*8  Hybrid 

Planter's  Friend 

Honduras  from— 

Louisiana 

Texas 

QooseNeck 

Waubansee 

White  African 

Texas  Red 

Unnamed  Tarietiea— 
United  States.... 
South  Airica  .... 
United  States.... 

India 

South  Africa 

United  States.... 

Africa 

Do 

l>o 

United  States. . . . 

Africa 

Do 

United  States.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dot 


No.  of 
plot. 


101 
214 

64 

M 

76 

S80 

8S9 


0 
11 
14 
15 
16 
22 
24 
26 
28 
88 
80 
89 
44 
60 
51 
58 
57 
61 


Date. 


Sept.  8 
Sept.  80 

Oct.  15 
Oct.  29 
Oct.  22 
Oct.  5 
Sept.  22 
Oct.   10 

Oct.  15 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  19 
Septw  26 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  15 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  5 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  10 
Oct.   19 


No.  of 
analy- 
sis. 


84 
418 

605 
664 
664 
468 
805 
545 

610 
613 
640 
347 
644 
643 
497 
515 
608 
851 
494 
480 
856 
524 
498 
400 
684 
686 


'ssr 

Sucrose. 

PtT  CtJit. 

16.84 

10.77 

20.60 

18.88 

15.64 

0.54 

15.15 

9.84 

17.20 

11.86 

16.82 

11.71 

17.20 

11.10 

20.26 

18.80 

16.26 

11.48 

12.20 

-6.66 

16.60 

18.84 

18.64 

12.87 

16.10 

10.70 

17.09 

11.54 

18.42 

12.72 

16.81 

11.48 

16.20 

11.98 

16.97 

11.86 

15.82 

10.20 

17.20 

12.79 

17.44 

11.87 

18.00 

13.  S6 

17.77 

12.  HO 

16.85 

10.57 

18.00 

9.03 

18.60 

13.06 

16.79 

11.60 

Olooose. 


Oo 
dec 
pui 


2.71 
1.66 

8.24 
2.72 
2.60 
.91 
1,67 
2.84 

1.20 

2.65 

.66 

.60 

1.81 

1.40 

2.66 

1.60 

1.41 

1.41 

.68 

.60 

1.06 

1.01 

2.27 

2.96 

8.60 

2.82 


1.85 


These  results  are  quite  interesting  as  furnishing  a  means  of  comparison  of 
relative  merits  of  the  different  varieties.  The  ten  varieties  which  stand  highe 
each  of  the  three  essentials  are  given  below,  in  the  order  of  their  value: 


List  of  ten  varieties  giving  best  results. 


No. 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Sucrose. 


Red  Liberlan  . . . 
Link's  Hybrid . . 

Plot  No.  14 

Planter's  Friend 

Texas  Red 

Early  A.mber... 
Early  Orange  . . 

Plot  No.  50 

ChineRe 

White  India .... 


Per 
cent. 


14,76 
13.97 
13.84 
13.88 
13.80 
18.70 
18.62 
13.28 
13.28 
13.07 


Oluoose. 


Plot  No.  14,  U.S.. 
Plot  No.  39,  Africa 
Plot  No.  36,  Africa 
Plot  No.  16,  India  . 

Link's  Hybrid 

Waubansee 

Plot  No.  60 

White  India 

Medium  Orange  . 
Plot  No.  44,  U.  S  . . 


Per 

cent. 


Ck>efflcient  of  purity. 


.56 

.60 

.68 

.65 

.82 

.91 

1.01 

1.02 

1.04 

1.05 


Link's  Hybrid . 
Early  Amber. . 
Plot  No.  14  .... 

Plot  No.  80 

Red  Liberian . . 
White  India  . . . 

Plot  No.  60 

Eu'lyOrango  . 

Plot  No.  61 

Kansas  Orange 


These  lists  comprehend  altogether  eighteen  varieties,  of  which  four  appear  i 
three  of  the  lists,  four  on  two,  and  ten  on  only  one,  as  follows: 


HotNo.  14 8 

Link's  Hybrid. 8 

PlotNo.50 8 

White  India 8 

Plot  No.  89. 2 

Early  Amber 2 

Red  Liberian 2 

Early  Orange 2 

Plot  No.86 1 


Plot  No.  15 

Waubansee 

Mediimi  Orange 

Plot  No.  44 

Plot  No.  51 

Kansas  Orange. 
Planter's  Friend 

Texas  Red 

Chinese 


f 
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from  this  it  will  be  seen  that  four  yarietieB  combine  in  a  high  degree  the  three  good 
qoalities  of  a  large  percentage  of  sucrose,  low  content  of  glucose,  and  high  purity  of 
juice.  Link's  Hybrid  and  the  unnamed  variety  No.  14  aivide  honors  for  the  first 
place,  both  standing  very  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  all  three  essentials.  The  former 
has  bI^bjs  proyed  a  Rood  sugar  producer,  where  it  has  had  time  to  mature  before 
frost  Tne  Early  Amber  is  noticeable  for  its  high  purity,  five  of  the  plots  of  its  snb- 
TBrieties  giving  a  purity  of  over  70;  from  this  quohty  doubtless  arises  its  superiority 
as  a  sirup-making  variety.  The  low  content  of  glucose  in  several  of  the  unnamed 
Tarieties  from  tropical  countries  is  remarkable,  as  most  of  them  were  not  entirely 
matare  before  frost.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  comparing  the  varieties  on  the 
basis  of  the  analysis  that  the  outward  faults  of  a  variety  may  entirely  overbalance 
iti  value  as  ^own  by  analysis.  The  Link's  Hybrid,  for  instance,  which  gives  such 
good  results  on  analysis,  has  a  fault  of  form  that  almost  destroys  its  practical 
Tahie. 

n.  Experiments  in  Hybridizino  ob  Crossing  Varieties.— m.  Experiments  m 

Prbservinq  Sports  or  Variations. 

These  two  methods  of  improvement  ma^  as  well  be  considered  together,  for  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  sorghum  plant  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  them. 
The  different  varieties  which  have  become  e8tal>lished  cross  so  readily  with  one 
another  that  where  variations  occur,  in  a  field  of  cane,  for  instance,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  Bay  positively  whether  it  is  a  true  sport,  whether  it  is  from  one  seed  of  a  dis- 
tinct variety  accidentally  introduced,  or  whether  it  is  from  a  seed  that  had  been  cross-. 
fertilised  from  a  different  variety.    Doubtless  both  causes  of  variation  obtain  to  a 
large  extent,  for  the  one  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  other;  that  is,  on  account 
of  the  readiness  with  which  two  individuals  cross,  a  lar^e  number  of  varieties  have 
been  produced,  and,  as  many  of  these  are  not  well  estaUished  or  fixed,  they  exhibit 
a  constant  tendency  to  revert  to  original  types,  thus  showing  variations.    Whether 
the  wide  variations  shown  in  the  different  kinds  of  sorghum  are  due  more  to  cross- 
ingor  more  to  type  variation  is  a  question  it  is  lumeceesary  to  discuss  here.    It  is 
Bumcient  to  show  that  such  capability  for  variation  does  exist.    In  the  work  done 
at  this  station  no  distinction  could  be  made  between  variations  produced  by  crossing 
and  those  which  were  true  sports.    As  this  season^s  work  was  only  the  b^^ming  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  true  artificially-produced  crosses,  that  is,  variations  produced 
hy  the  careful  cross-fertilization  of  two  distinct  and  definite  types.    The  plots  called 
''crosses"  were  planted  from  seed  heads  obtained  by  Mr.  Denton  from  various  fields 
of  sorghum,  ana  were  simply  variations  from  the  general  type  of  the  cane  growing 
aboQt  them.     In  the  nreat  majority  of  these  cases,  the  canes  produced  from  this 
seed  showed  such  well-marked  reversions  to  two  well-defined  types  that  it  was  a 
pretty  fair  presumption  that  they  actually  did  result  from  tlie  cross-fertilization  of 
^hose  types;  but  of  course  such  work  should,  in  the  future,  be  carried  out  upon 
known  types,  artificially  cross-fertilized. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CROSSES. 

Kohreuter  savs :  "  He  who  would  produce  new  varieties  should  cross  varieties.  ** 
Parwin  says:  *^In  regard  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  crosses  between  varieties  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence."  "The  crossing  of  two  forms  which  have  long  been  culti- 
^^ated  implies  that  new  characters  actually  arise  some  of  which  may  be  valuable 
and  permanent.'*  It  would  be  superfiuous  to  quote  more,  for  Gartner,  Herbert, 
Sc^et,  Leco<},  Naudin,  and  many  other  eminent  exi)erim^iters  speak  of  the  won- 
derful vigor,  Hize,  tenacity  of  life,  precocity,  and  hardiness  of  hybrid  productions. 

It  is  stated  in  **  The  Sugar  Beet*^*  that  **  if  a  superior  variety  of  beets  be  placed 
i>fiar  another  variety  the  result  will  be  most  advantageous,  and  it  may  be  concluded 
from  these  experiments  which  we  indorse  that  the  resulting  race  wul  for  the  time 
^i^Qg  he  richer  in  seed,  and  that  the  roots  grown  therefrom  will  contain  a  sugar 
content  more  regular,  etc.,  than  had  existed  in  either." 

In  regard  to  uie  effect  of  crossing  varieties  it  can  be  said  that  it  seems  to  increase 
^  vigor  of  the  plants  sometimes  m  a  wonderful  degree.  The  crossed  canes  are 
^'ften  much  larger  and  taller,  and  often  have  much  heavier  seed  heads  than  either 
pvent  form.  A  crossed  cane  is  sometimes  earlier,  often  later  in  maturing  than 
either  parent.  Some  crosses  breed  true  to  the  new  type  from  the  start  and  sho¥i  no 
tendency  to  reversion;  but  usually  the  first  season  tne  crossed  seeds  are  planted 
■omeof  the  plants  revert,  some  to  one  parent  form,  some  to  the  other,  and  some  are 

**<  The  Sugar  Beet,"  l^  Lewis  E.  Ware. 
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intermediate  forms.  If  now  seed  of  the  t3^  preferred  is  selected  and  planted  ag^n 
the  new  plants  show  less  tendency  to  revert;  by  continuing  the  selection  and  throw- 
ing out  varying  forms,  tlie  new  type  is  fixed  and  becomes  a  new  variety.  There  is 
greater  tendency  to  reversion  in  "violent "  crosses  between  dissimilar  forms  tiian  in 
crosses  of  allied  forms.  A  cross  may  be  slight  or  complete,  in  fact,  there  may  be 
several  crosses  between  two  varieties.  For  instance,  a  fixed  cro^  between  the 
Early  iVmber  and  the  Orange  may  resemble  the  Early  Ambeo*  more;  another  cross 
between  the  same  varieties  may  resemble  tlie  Orange  more.  Three  canes  taken 
from  a  plot  of  this  last  cross  showed  by  analysis  a  liigher  percenta^  of  sugar  than 
any  other  in  the  season  s  work,  with  one  exception. 

ADYANTAQES  OF  SORGHUM    OVER   BUQAR    OANB  ON  ACgOUNT    OF    THE    BASB  WITH 

WHICH  VARIATIONS  ARE  PRODUCED  IN  THE  FORMER. 

Dr.  Morris,  formerly  director  of  the  Jamaica  Botanical  Gardens,  where  an  experi- 
mental plantation  of  sixty  to  seventy  varieties  of  the  8U|^  cane  is  roaintained,  in 
an  address  before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  said: 

''  It  is  well  known  that  the  sugar  cane  does  not  produce  seed,  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  improve  it  by  any  process  of  hybridizing  and  crossing  found  so  beneficial 
to  other  plan^.  New  v  rietiea  amongit  sugar  canes  arise  gendrallj  in  the  form  of 
bud  variation.  These  occur  very  seldom,  and  possibly  amongst  thousands  of  acroe 
not  one  cane  will  be  detected  which  exhibits  any  well-marked  characteristiGS. 
Planters,  however,  should  be  keen  to  notice  any  canes  that  show  a  departure  from 
the  types  and  should  cultivate  them  separately.  If  the  su^ar  cane  were  datable 
of  being  improved  purely  by  cultivation  and  experimental  prooeesea  like  those 
which  have  improved  the  beet,  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
benefiting  the  industry." 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ''SPORTS"  OR  SPONTANEOUS  VARIATIONS. 

It  is  well  known  that  new  varieties  sometimes  suddenly  and  spontaneously  appear 
in  plants.  They  are  created  by  bud  variation.  A  peach  tree  suddenly  prodncee  a 
branch  which  yields  nectarines.  A  plum  tree  which  had  yielded  yellow  plums  for 
forty  years  produced  a  single  bud  which  produced  a  new  and  valiiable  permanent 
variety,  the  red  Magnum  Bonum  plum.  The  variations  in  the  tropical  sugar  cane 
were  entirely  produced  in  that  way,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  tne  statements  of 
Profe-sor  Morris,  just  quoted.  In  Mauritius  a  sugar  cane  of  the  ribbon  variety  pro- 
duced two  new  canes,  a  green  cane  and  a  red  one.  This  was  considered  an  astoniBh- 
ing  variation  there.  The  causes  of  such  variations  are  unknown.  It  is  only  known 
that  they  do  occur,  and  that  valuable  new  varieties  sometimes  suddenly  appear. 
The  history  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  sorghum  would  seem  to  indicate,  so  far  ss 
it  is  poflsible  to  obtain  accurate  infonuMtion  of  such  matters,  that  they  originated 
in  this  way.  In  Indiana,  in  a  field  of  Chinese  cane,  a  single  oane  ripened  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  other  canes;  this  variation  was  preserved  and  named  the  Early 
Amber.  It  is  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  varieties  of  sorghum.  In  the  ex- 
perimental field  of  this  station  there  were  growing  Early  Amber  canes  received 
from  New  South  Wales,  from  Cape  Town,  and  from  many  places,  showing  its  wide 
distribution. 

In  New  York  in  a  field  of  Early  Amber  only  one  cane  ripened  before  frost.  This 
variation  was  preserved  and  named  by  us  Whiting's  Early  Variety.  It  matures  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Early  Amber.     It  seems  to  be  a  sport  from  a  sport. 

In  Tennessee,  in  a  field  of  Honduras  a  single  cane  ripened  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  other  canes.  This  variation  was  preserved  and  was  named  Link's  Hybrid.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  best  varieties  of  sorghum  for  sugar  manufacture.  It  has  been  known 
to  have  as  high  as  19.25  i)er  cent,  of  cane  sugar  in  its  juice  by  analysis. 

WORK  AT  THE  STERLING  STATION  ON  CROSSES  OR  VARIATIONS. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  work  dono  here  in  tliis  direction  that,  in  the  first  |4aoe,  it 
established  positively,  in  the  judgment  of  those  in  charge,  the  fact  of  the  veryeirong 
tendency  of  this  plant  towards  variability.  Tliis  fact  has,  of  course,  been  fre- 
quently noticed  and  commented  upon  heretofore,  hut  as  it  seems  very  essential  that 
it  should  he  thorougFily  and  generally  understood,  we  think  it  advisable  to  enter 
into  an  exposition  of  the  evidence  tluat  was  obtained  to  justify  us  in  coming  to  the 
very  decided  conclusion  we  adopted  uix>n  this  point.  The  plots  which  were  planted 
as  "  crosses'*  at  this  station  were  in  every  case  from  single  seed  heads,  selected  by 
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Mr.l)enton,  and  which  were  very  carefully  cleaned  and  tlira&hed,  special  precau- 
tions being  taken  to  prevent  any  accidental  mixture  of  seed  from  other  sources. 
These  plots  were  then,  in  every  case,  the  product  of  a  single  head.  They  showed, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  greatest  variation  among  tlie  individual  canes. 

This  variability  is  well  shown  by  a  series  of  photographs  taken  by  us,  which  were 
intended  to  be  reproduced  as  illustrations  of  this  report;  unfortunately  the  fund 
provided  for  such  illustrations  was  exhausted  so  that  tney  had  to  be  omitted.  They 
represent  a  number  of  seed  heads,  all  taken  from  the  same  plot,  wliich  showed  strik- 
ing variationB  from  either  par^it  type,  as  well  ka  gradations  running  back  to  each. 
In  a  plot  planted  from  a  single  seed  nead  which  was  evidently  a  cross  between  the 
Orange  and  India,  for  instance,  heads  were  selected  which  gave  tlie  greatest  varia- 
tions and  gradations  between  the  India  type,  with  its  white  seeds  and  rather  loose 
head,  to  the  Orange,  with  its  reddish-colored  seeds  and  compact  head.  Another 
represents  the  range  of  variations  between  the  Honduras  and  Red  Liberian,  twa 
widely  different  varieties,  with  the  small  round  seed  of  the  Liberian  type  set  closely 
on  the  sprangle  top  head  of  the  Honduras.  These  photographs  of  tiie  widely  dif- 
ferent types  produced  from  a  single  need  head  would  convince  the  most  skeptical  of 
the  great  ease  with  which  variations  can  be  produced  in  sorghum. 

LIST  OF  CR088BS. 


The  following  list  gives  the  number  of  the  experimental  plot  with  the  probable  pa- 
rents of  some  en  the  crosses  grown  this  season.  Many  plcls  are  not  included,  as  we 
characters  shown  by  the  canes  did  not  distinctly  indicate  the  origin  of  the  var- 
iations. 


No  of 
plot 


110 
III 
112 
114 
115 
117 
118 

lao 
m 
m 
m 

127 
128 

i» 

181 
18S 
1S3 
1S4 

18S 

m 
w 

138 

m 

140 
142 
144 

140 
147 
151 
VSk 
l&i 
156 

m 

t 

m 


Probabto  cross. 


New  Ormnge  and  Garly  Orange. 
Chinese  and  Liberian. 
Kansas  Oran&re  and  Amber. 
Gk>lden  Hod  Crotui. 
Orange  and  Amber. 
KaniMU  Oraiif^e  and  Amber. 
Liberian  lutid  Golden  Rod. 
Amber  and  Kansas  Orange. 
Oranjce  and  White  India. 
Orange  aud  Chinese. 
India  (Trotis. 

I)o. 
India  and  Golden  Rod. 

Do. 
Orange  and  India. 
India  and  Golden  Rod. 
Kansas  Oranee  and  India. 
Orange  and  Golden  Rod. 
Early  Oraiige  and  Amber. 
Orange  ana  India. 
India  and  Amber. 

Do. 
Orange  and  India.  * 

Do. 
India  Cross. 
Orange  and  Amber. 
Kansas  Orange  and  Golden  Rod. 

Do. 
Orange  and  India. 
KaiiaM  Orange  and  Early  Amber. 
Amber  and  New  Orange. 
Orange  Cross. 
Amber  Croas. 
India  and  Orange. 
Kansas  Orange  and  India. 
India  and  Orange. 


No.  of 
plot. 

Fkobable  orosB. 

168 

India  and  Orange. 

165 

India  and  Amber. 

166 

Do. 

107 

India  Cross. 

308 

Do. 

171 

^2 

Kansas  Orange  and  India. 
New  Orange  Cross. 

1     173 

India  Cross. 

174 

India  and  Amber. 

175 

New  Orange  and  Early  Orange. 

176 

Orange  Cross. 

178 

India  and  Orange. 

179 

India  Cross. 

180 
IHl 

Do. 

182 

India  and  Amber. 

183 

India  Cross. 

184 

Orange  and  India. 

185 

Orange  Croas. 

186 
187 

Orange  and  India. 

188 

Do! 

103 
194 

OranpCrow. 

196 

Orange  and  India. 

196 

197 

India  Cross. 

900 

New  Orange  Cross. 

201 

Do. 

908 

India  Cross. 

904 

India  and  Orange. 

906 

Orange  Croes. 

906 

1 
1 
t 

9U 
219 

Orange  and  India. 

ANALYSES  OF  THK  CROSSES. 


The  foUowing  tables  give  only  the  selected  analyses  of  single  canes  from  the 
croases.  They  represent  about  700  analyses,  only  those  containm^  the  highest  per- 
^tage  of  sugar,  together  with  outward  characters  wliich  entitled  them  to  perpet- 
nation,  having  been  subjected  to  complete  analysis. 

Plots  Nos.  153  and  184  gave  probably  the  best  results. 
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AnalyaeM  of  single  eanea  from  CrosatM. 


No.  of 
plot. 

Date. 

No.  of 

Degree 
Brix. 

Sucroee. 

Qluoose. 

Coefficient 
of  purity. 

Ptrcent, 

Ptrcent. 

109 

Sept.  94 

463 

16.54 

10.81 

2.81 

02.88 

118 

Oct.   10 

1070 

18.00 

18.24 

1.16 

78.56 

128...- 

Sept.  24 

460 

17.00 

11.87 

1.12 

fi<l,88 

Sept.  28 

581 

17.20 

11.38 

1.78 

65.87 

128 

Oct.    10 

1060 

18.60 

13.61 

1.28 

74.65 

130 

Oct.    10 

1042 

20.48 

15.20 

1.09 

74.21 

181...  1 

Sept.  26 

561 

19.87 

14.89 

1.18 

74.29 

Oct.    10 

lOQO 

20.00 

14.48 

2.03 

72.40 

182..... 

Sept.  28 

562 

19.42 

18.52 

1.65 

69.63 

188 

Oct.    11 

VtBi 

20.66 

15.08 

1.93 

72.78 

185... 

Sept.  29 

674 

20.87 

14.01 

1.29 

69.21 

Oct.    11 

1218 

21.18 

16.83 

.77 

77.28 

187... 

Sept.  29 

585 

20.20 

15.82 

1.21 

75.84 

Sept.  29 

586 

21.60 

16.26 

.81 

75.68 

188 

Sept.  29 

590 

17.78 

13.45 

.69 

75.66 

142...- 

Sept.  29 

618 

20.78 

15.54 

2.33 

74.78 

Oct.    10 

1104 

20.07 

14.05 

1.98 

74.49 

144 

Sept.  29 

621 

10.28 

14.68 

1.10 

76.14 

146 

Sept.  20 

625 

19.28 

18.91 

1.82 

72.15 

147 

Sept.  29 

608 

16.87 

11.61 

1.09 

73.16 

148 

Sept.  29 

611 

20.88 

15.78 

1.G3 

76.67 

151 

Oct.    11 

1242 

21.33 

14.75 

1.57 

60.15 

158...] 

Oct.      1 

652 

22.60 

17.18 

.58 

76.36 

Oct.    11 

1184 

22.50 

16.85 

.91 

74.89 

166 

Oct.      1 

660 

20.09 

14.27 

1.06 

71.08 

166 

Oct.     1 

064 

18.62 

12.15 

4.56 

65.25 

159 

Oct.      1 

678 

17.05 

12. 4U 

1.45 

70.76 

161...] 

Oct.    11 

1277 

20.70 

15.40 

.80 

74.40 

Oct.    11 

1287 

19.70 

14.89 

.81 

75.  £8 

102 

Oct.      1 

6U1 

18.85 

18.  Ki 

1.24 

73.42 

163 

Oct.     1 

700 

20.47 

15.  M 

1.30 

75.87 

165...] 

Oct.     1 

711 

19.47 

14.52 

.53 

74.58 

Oct.    12 

1882 

10.42 

14.35 

.69 

73.89 

166 

Oct.    18 

1401 

19.78 

15.04 

.75 

76.04 

168...   . 

Oct.      1 

788 

18.60 

14.98 

.75 

80.64 

( 

Oct.     2 

758 

20.30 

14.44 

1.53 

71.18 

178...-^ 

Oct.    10 

1067 

21.20 

14.28 

1.90 

67.86 

'  Oct.    12 

1483 

21.70 

16.20 

1.19 

75.07 

174       i  1  ^^-      ^ 
*'*     •  |i  Oct.    12 

762 

18.43 

13.25 

2.02 

71.89 

1412 

21.60 

14.86 

2.65 

66.80 

175 

Oct.     2 

709 

18.20 

12.11 

2.82 

66.54 

176 

Oct.     2 

776 

19.93 

14.81 

1.76 

74.81 

178 

Oct.      2 

789 

19.50 

14.82 

1.29 

78.44 

180 

Oct.      8 

811 

20.00 

14.14 

1.06 

70.70 

Iffi 

Oct.    12 

1357 

20.28 

13.96 

1.58 

66.84 

384 

Oct.    12 

1344 

21.78 

16.40 

1.01 

75.80 

f08 

Oct.      2 

840 

19.00 

12.99 

1.28 

68.87 

20» 

Oct.     2 

888 

20.08 

14.43 

1.17 

71.99 

2]2 

Oct.      2 

830 

19.63 

14.84 

1.88 

75.60 

288 

Oct.      9 

1028 

17.48 

18.14 

2.07 

75.17 

J 

Oct.     5 

964 

19.50 

14.65 

1.04 

75.18 

280. « . ^ 

Oct.     8 

1010 

20.14 

15.24 

1.55 

75.67 

1 

Oct.     8 

1012 

19.84 

15.17 

2.88 

76.46 

▲NALTBBS  OF  YARIATIONB  IN  STANDARD  VARIETIBS. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  tiie  results  of  analyses  of  individu 
which  were  taken  from  the  plots  of  some  standard  varieties,  and  which 
some  desirable  variation  from  the  type  of  the  variety.  The  variations  choi 
in  the  line  of  the  improvement  of  the  variety.  For  example,  the  variations 
from  the  Honduras  were  individuals  which  ripened  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
those  of  the  Link's  Hybrid  were  canes  which  ^owed  more  or  less  freedom  1 
faults  of  the  variety.  As  with  the  crosses,  the  analyses  given  are  the  cho 
of  a  large  number  of  analyses,  for  none  of  the  canes  which  showed  simpb 
provement  in  external  characters  wene  saved,  unless  they  showed  at  the  sa 
a  good  content  of  sugar  and  a  high  coefficient  of  purity.  These  will  be  rest 
planting  another  season* 
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Analyses  of  variations  in  standard  varieties. 


Ko.of 
plot. 

Date. 

No.  of 
analysis. 

Degree 
Brix. 

Sucrofie. 

Qlucose. 

Ooeffldent 
of  purity. 

Remarks. 

a)...- 
8U 

8» 

88 

W 

as 

Sept   8 
Sept   8 
Sept.  17 
Sept  17 
Sept  17 
Sept  20 
Oct.   20 
Sept  21 
Sept  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept  25 
Sept  25 
Sept  28 
Oct.     8 
Oct     8 
Oct     8 

263 
266 
806 
813 
816 
888 
2118 
840 
841 
888 
478 
COO 
521 
898 
911 
948 

14.48 
18.58 
17.84 
18.72 
18.88 
ia28 
20.00 
18.82 
17.62 
15.85 
18.13 
18.78 
17.21 
19.20 
19.08 
22.31 

JPsroeti^. 
9.07 
8.46 
12.14 
12.69 
12.28 
12.70 
14.90 
18.04 
12.07 
'9.58 
13.96 
18.64 
14.42 
14.04 
14.79 
16.98 

P*rc9nt. 
1.83 
8.87 

.79 
1.18 
2.74 
2.65 
1.02 

.99 

.81 
1.18 

.91 

.76 
1.87 
1.06 

.55 

08.88 
62.53 
68.05 
67.25 
66.90 
60.47 
74.60 
71.18 
68.89 
62.41 
77.00 
72.63 
88.79 
78.18 
77.58 
75.80 

Honduras. 

4 

•Waubanaee. 

WhlUng's  Early. 
LateOran^. 
Early  Orange. 
White  Mammoth. 
Chinese. 
TJnk^a. 

The  imnamed  plots  also  contained  a  great  many  interesting  variations,  selections 
from  which  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Analyses  of  variations  in  tlie  unnamed  varieties. 


No.  of 
plot 

Pate. 

No.  of 
analysis. 

Decree 
Brix. 

Sucrose. 

Oluoofle. 

Coefficient 
of  purity. 

9 

83 

87 

45.... -j 

46.... 

48.... 
BO.... 

Sept  84 
Sept  25 
Sept  22 
Sept  23 
Sept  22 
Sept  21 
Sept  81 
Sept  21 
Sept  21 
Sept.  21 
Sept  21 
Sept  21 
Septal 
Sept  86 
Sept.   4 
Sept.  84 

428 
509 
896 
406 
410 
860 
864 
865 
866 
872 
878 
874 
877 
514 
290 
444 

18.67 
19.48 
19.60 
19.60 
20.74 
80.60 
19.62 
20.19 
80.75 
19.15 
19.92 
19.35 
80.78 
18.31 
18.44 
18.48 

PtT  09M. 

18.84 
18.17 
14.86 
18.92 
14.86 
14.88 
13.47 
14.79 
15.14 
18.74 
14.67 
13.68 
14.27 
12.86 
13.25 
18.57 

Percent. 

.80 

2.61 

1.04 

.U 

.87 

.70 

1.54 

.76 

.77 

.59 

.64 

1.07 

2.09 

2.80 

1.01 

.95 

74.18 
67.61 
72.76 
71.02 
71.65 
71.99 
68.05 
r3. 25 
72.96 
71.75 
78.04 
70.70 
68.67 
67.50 
71.85 
73.48 

IV,  Experiments  in  the  SeCeotion  op  Seed  from  Individual  Canes  Show- 

INO  A  High  Content  of  Suoar. 

variability  of  SOROHXTH  canes  IN  THEIR  CONTENT  OF  SUGAR. 

As  mkht  be  expected  of  a  plant  which  varies  so  much  in  the  outward  characters 
of  its  individuals,  sorghum  canes  vary  greatly  in  the  chemical  composition  of  their 
contained  juices.    Even  in  canes  of  the  same  varieties,  showing  uniform  outward 
characters,  and  of  uniform  appearance  and  development,  great  differences  will  be 
found  in  the  composition  of  tne  juice  from  individual  canes;  in  fact,  the  variation 
in  this  respect  seems  much  greater  and  more  persistent  than  in  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  tne  plant.    When  the  variety  itself  is  not  inform,  and  the  variations  due 
to  mixed  races  are  added  to  the  variations  of  the  individuals,  the  most  remarkable 
extremes  are  produced.    This  can  be  seen  by  examining  the  analyses  of  individual 
caoee  of  croeses  given  in  the  section  on  experiments  with  crosses,  from  which  the 
foDowing  table  ii  selected  to  illuftrate  the  possible  differences  between  different 
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canes  growing  in  the  same  plot.  The  canes  were  selected  from  a  plot  of  Honduras 
which  showed  fairly  uniform  character,  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  early  ripened  seeds 
of  tliat  variety,  and  probably  some  were  not  maturetl  so  well  as  others,  though  the 
seed  from  all  was  perfectly  hard. 

Polarization  of  selected  canes  from  Honauras, 


No. 

Definnee 

Bucrose. 

Far  cent. 

1 

6.08 

.520 

3 

14  48 

9.07 

8 

18.58 

8.46 

4 

18.47 

8.16 

6 

10.47 

4.81 

6 

14.40 

7.40 

7 

11.85 

6.78 

8 

10.01 

1.51 

9 

11.65 

6.dl 

10 

.10 
8.25 

11 

14.15 

12 

17.05 

11.41 

13 

15.88 

10.92 

14 

15.84 

9.33 

15 

15  34 

7.51 

16 

15.54 

6.60 

17 

Highest 

16.67 

11.68 

11.53 

Lowest. 

.10 

The  following  table  shows  the  variation  of  individuals  in  a  well-eetablished  and 
uniform  variety.  They  were  selected  with  this  end  in  view  from  a  remarkably  uni- 
form plot  of  Early  Amber,  and  a  particular  effort  was  made  to  have  the  canes  as 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  general  appearance,  the  same  maturity,  and  the  same 
conditions  of  growth  as  possible.    All  were  taken  from  the  same  row. 

♦  Polarization  of  average  eane$froin  Early  Amber, 


No. 

Degree 

Sucrose. 

JPbt  cent. 

1 

15.60 

10.80 

S 

15.70 

12.02 

8 

14.60 

7.54 

4 

16.00 

12.78 

5 

16.74 

10.86 

8 

14.74 

8..^ 

( 

15.44 

9.58 

8 

'         18.44 

18.25 

9 

17.24 

11.61 

10 

17.44 

11.99 

11 

14.94 

8.08 

12 

17.74 

12.71 

13 

17.68 

12.04 

14 

17.82 

10.53 

15 

Highest 
Lowest 

17.82 

10.88 

18.25 

7.54 

^Vhile  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  previous  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  sucrose  between  the  ri<'ht^t  and  poorest 
canes  in  fifteen  samples. 


DIFFICULTIES    IN  THE    SELECTION 


OF  SEED  ACCORDING 
THE  CANE. 


TO  CONTENT   OF    KUG AR  IN 


It  is  much  more  difficult  to  select  the  best  individuals  of  a  suj^ar-uroducing  plant 
than  of  plants  nihfid  for  other  purposes  in  which  tlie  relative  merit  of  the  individuals 
can  be  seen  by  outward  appearances.  There  ar^  no  known  reliable  outward  Mgns 
which  indicate  that  a  certain  cane  contains  more  sugar  than  the  others.     In  a  garden 
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aoe  can  select  the  finest  vegetables,  in  the  orchard  the  finest  fruits,  in  the  grain  fields 
the  fineat  ears  of  com  or  of  wheat  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the  weight  or  by  very  simple 
tests;  bat  sugar  is  inside  the  canes,  mingled  with  otlier  substances.  The  weight  of 
the  canes  or  their  appearance  is  nut  a  reliable  measure  of  the  sugar  which  they  con- 
tain. Handsome  canes  may  contain  but  little  sugar;  canes  inferior  in  appearance 
may  yield  sugar  well.  The  sense  of  taste  is  not  a  reliable  test,  for  the  sugar  in  the 
juice  is  masked  by  other  substances.  A  sugar  cane  which  shows  by  analysis  12  per 
cent  of  sugar  tastes  much  sweeter  than  a  sorghum  cane  which  shows  15  per  cent. 
ThB  scrghum  pl^it  will  be  improved  but  slowly  if  selections  of  seed  are  made 
only  by  the  size  or  weight  or  appearance  of  the  canes,  or  by  simple  selections  of  the 
finest  appearing  seeds. 

hi  tiro  thousand  analyses  and  polarizations  of  cane  juice  made  at  this  station  there 
were  no  reliable  and  constant  outward  marks  observed  by  which  the  canes  which 
contained  most  sugar  could  be  selected.  The  degree  of  maturity  was  the  only  sign , 
and  selections  of  the  richest  canes  can  not  be  made  by  that. 

When  the  sugar-beet  growers  attempted  to  improve  the  sugar  beet  they  met  with 
the  same  difficulty.  Tliey  were  well  aware  that  the  hereditary  principles  which  are 
known  to  apply  to  animals  also  apply  to  plants.  They  knew  tliat  the  individual 
beets  which  actually  contained  more  sugar  than  the  others  should  be  saved  for 
piantinff. 

But  me  characteristic  points  of  beets  which  are  rich  in  sugar  vary  so  that  tliey 
are  not  reliable  guides  in  selecting  beets  for  seed.  Knauer  invented  a  machine 
which  separated  oeets  into  piles  according  to  their  weight  in  order  to  select  the 
h»vie8t,  not  the  largest,  beets  for  seed.  And  beets  were  placed  in  a  solution  of 
nh water  of  a  certain  density;  the  beets  which  sank  were  saved  for  seed.  These 
methods  were  not  reliable.  To  Vilmorin  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
methods  by  which  the  sugar  beet  has  been  so  wonderfully  improved.  He  observed 
that  a  cylindrical  piece  could  be  taken  from  each  beet  without  injury  to  the  plant. 
These  sample  pieces  were  separately  tested  to  determine  their  value  in  sugar  manu- 
facture, and  only  the  beets  which  were  proved  to  contain  more  sugar  than  the 
others  were  saved  for  seed.  To  show  the  zeal  with  which  the  work  of  improving 
the  sugar  beet  was  done  it  is  only  nee  ssary  to  say  that  at  the  Paris  ExjKJsition  of 
1878  there  were  twenty  exhibitors  who  claimed  to  have  produced  improved  varieties 
of  the  beet  Deprez  et  Fils,  of  France,  had  an  agriculture  laboratory  with  faciU- 
tinfor  making  two  thousand  analyses  of  beets  daily.  With  the  assistance  of  Pto- 
tair  Violette  they  produced  three  important  new  varieties  of  the  sugar  beet,  which 
Me  known  as  **  Improved  Eteprez"  1,  2,  and  3.  • 

It  is  evident  that  the  sorgnum  industry  should  profit  by  this  experience  of  the 
hset  industry,  and  that  sorghum  seed  should  be  saved  only  from  individual  canes 
^iuoh  yield  well  in  sugar. 

METHOD  OF  WORK  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  STERLINO  EXPSKOCENT  STATION. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  at  this  station  the  past  campaign,  and  the  attention 

riren  the  crosses,  the  selection  of  seed  from  the  best  individual  canes  of  the  estab- 

oihed  Tarieties  was  not  instituted  until  late  in  the  season,  and  could  not  be  carried 

O'lton  the  earlier  varieties ;  the  selections  should  properly  be  made,  of  course,  at 

the  maximum  of  maturity  of  the  cane.     The  plan  of  work  was  as  follows:  A  liurge 

number  of  canes  were  selected  from  the  plot,  care  being  taken  that  those  selected 

should  show  no  outward  faults  of  form,  and  should  be  average  canes  in  size  and  of 

8^  healthy  appearance.     A  lar^e  number  of  such  canes  were  brought  into  the 

station  bam  ana  laid  out  in  serial  order,  the  heads  cut  off,  a  label  with  number 

attached  to  each,  and  a  corresponding  number  placed  on  a  receptacle  to  contain  the 

^pke.    Two  men  were  kept  Wsy  turning  the  hand-raill,  whiie  a  third  kept  the 

Jttices  In  proper  order.     iVs  soon  as  the  jui(  es  were  obtain€?d  they  were  poured  into 

hydrometer  lars,  and  when  they  had  stocKl  long  enough  to  permit  of  the  es<Nipe  of 

we  air  bubbles,  their  density  was  taken  roui^hly  with  a  spindle.     If  the  reading  did 

ncAcome  up  to  a  certain  standard,  the  juices  and  corresi)onding  seed  heads  were 

Rejected.     The  standard  used  dc { .nded  upon  tlie  richness  of  the  variety  of  cane 

'rom  which  the  selections  were  made,  beiiij^  placed  at  30°  or  even  21*  Brix  for  very 

rich  varieties  like  the  Link's  Hybrid.     The  few  juices  which  passed  the  test  were 

sent  to  the  laboratory  for  complete  analysi.s,  and  the  corresjjonding  seed  heads  care- 

'jUy  preserved.     From  the  coin])lete  analyses,  still  further  selections  were  made,  so 

that  ultimately  a  few  seed  heails  were  saved,  allowing  great  richness  and  purity  of 

joice.    From  500  to  1,000  canes  could  be  tested  in  this  way  in  a  day.    Some  of  the 

canes  obtained  by  this  method  of  seloction  were  verj'  rich  in  sugar.*   The  following 

uutances  serve  to  sliow  this: 

A  plot  of  Link's  Hybrid,  of  which  the  highest  analysis  from  average  samples  had 
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been  14.09  per  cent,  sucrose,  gave  by  selection  from  about  500  canes  four  which  went 
over  15  per  cent.  Another  plot  of  the  same  yariet^,  showing  by  analysis  of  an 
average  sample  12.24  per  cent,  sucrose,  gave  by  selection  from  500  canes  tmee  which 
had  over  16  per  cent,  sucrose  m  the  juice.  An  average  sample  of  a  plot  of  Liberian 
cane  gave  14  per  cent. ;  500  canes  were  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  plot,  and 
one  cane  gave  17.59  per  cent,  sucrose  in  the  juice,  three  gave  over  16.5  per  cent., 
and  twelve  over  15.5  per  cent.  An  average  sample  of  the  Planter's  Friend,  a  new 
variety  from  Australia,  gave  11.63  per  cent,  sucrose;  selections  from  1,000  canes 
gave  three  which  contained  over  15  j>er  cent,  sucrose  in  the  juice.  Such  instances 
might  be  multiplied,  but  sufficient  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  the  possibilities 
in  this  method  of  improvement.  The  selections  have  all  been  preserved,  and  can 
be  planted  and  observed  another  year  if  means  are  afforded  the  Department  for 
carrying  out  the  work. 

The  following  table  gives  the  highest  analyses  obtained  in  each  of  five  varieties  by 
selection: 

Highest  analyses  of  single  canes  by  seUetUm  from  standard  varieties* 


Variety. 

D«te. 

No.  of 
analysis. 

l^ee 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

CJoeffl- 
cient  of 
purity. 

Llberlon 

ER»*ly  Oranfire 

Oct.   17 
Oct.    18 
Oct.    18 
Oct.    16 
Oct.    13 

1958 
2040 
2086 
1831 
1506 

21.71 
23.18 
21.70 
22.00 
19.68 

Percent. 
17.69 
17.05 
15.92 
15.56 

Percent. 

1.97 
.67 
.69 
.82 

1.85 

81.48 
76.87 

Link' 8 Hybrid ...V,.  .. 

76.88 

PImiter'ff  Friend ,...,,,.,.,.. 

70.68 

ChiTi«m 

74.76 

y.  EXPEBDCENTS  IN  IMPROVEMENT  BY  METHODS  OP  CULTIVATION. 

It  is  a  rule  in  agricultural  science  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  individual 
plants  must  be  given  the  most  favorable  conditions  possible  for  full  development.  In 
the  effort  to  improve  the  sorghum  plant  methods  of  cultivation  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  heretofore  to  this  subject,  the  cheap- 
est an(f  easiest  methods  being  followed,  and  the  sorghum  crop  has  had  about  the 
same  cultivation  as  is  given  to  the  com  crop.  In  the  work  at  this  station  no  very 
extensive  experiments  could  be  made  on  different  methods-of  cultivation,  but  a  num- 
ber of  practical  points  were  evolved  which  may  be  stated  as  our  views  on  the  b^ 
methoos  to  be  followed  without  going  into  details  as  to  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
conclusions  were  based. 

It  is  desirable  in  growing  cane  for  sugar  manufacture  that  as  nearly  as  possible 
all  of  the  plants  in  one  field  should  ripen  at  one  time.  If  in  one  row  there  are  some 
canes  fully  ripe  and  other  ccmes  immature,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  harvest  the  canes 
at  the  time  when  each  contains  its  maximum  of  sugar.  It  is  a  point  of  advantage 
to  have  all  come  up  at  the  same  time.  This  can  bc^  be  accomplished  by  planting 
the  cane  on  freshly-plowed  land  the  same  day  the  land  is  plowed  and  by  being  care- 
ful to  cover  the  cane  seed  at  a  uniform  depth  with  earth.  This  insures  as  uniform 
a  start  as  possible  for  the  canes,  and  while  it  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  it  often 
materiallv  affects  the  result. 

After  the  young  plants  come  up  a  serious  problem  arises,  and  that  is,  how  to  cul- 
tivate the  plants,  to  pulverize  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  to  destroy  the  weeds  without 
injuring  the  roots  on  which  the  development  of  the  plants  de{)ends.  Great  injury 
is  done  to  the  roots  of  canes  when  the  cultivator  works  deep  and  close  to  the  plants 
after  they  have  attained  considerable  size.  This  injury  is  perhaps  greater  than 
most  persons  suppose.  It  appears  to  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If 
the  roots  of  a  hill  of  cane  are  cut  all  around  the  hill  with  a  spaae  at  a  distance  of  6 
inches  from  the  canes  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  from  the  surface  when  the  plants  are  4 
inches  high,  and  if  this  process  is  repeated  once  a  week  until  the  canes  are  4  feet 
high,  the  canes  thus  treated  will  be  found  to  ripen  later  and  to  be  inferior  in  all  re- 
spects. In  wet  seasons  the  injury  is  not  so  great  as  in  dry,  but  injuries  are  caused 
to  growing  plants  by  the  cultivator  as  with  Sie  spade. 

To  avoid  destroying  and  mutilating  the  roots  of  growing  canes  it  seems  better  to 
^ve  deep  and  close  cultivation  while  the  plants  and  their  roots  are  small,  and  when 
tiie  first  cultivation  is  given  to  use  long  and  narrow  shovels  which  work  near  the 
canes,  and  with  a  slow  and  steady  team  ^ve  close  and  deep  and  thorough  cultiv^- 
Uon  before  tha  rootleti  are  expanded  BuUlcieatiy  to  be  injured  by  such  cultiyatioik 
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In  the  Bocoeeding  cultivations  **  shallow  shovels,'*  that  is,  shovels  having  such  form 
that  thej  do  their  work  at  and  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  should  work  near  the 
plants,  while  deeper  cultivation  may  be  had  at  a  distance  from  the  plants  which  the 
roots  have  not  reached.  The  form  preferred  in  the  experiments  at  this  station  is 
hown  as  the  **  Elagle^s  Claw."  It  consists  of  eight  small  shovels  which  are  attached 
(o^e  beams  of  a  two-horse  cultivator,  four  shovels  working  on  each  side  of  the  row 
d  cane.  The  form  of  these  shovels  is  such  that  they  do  not  enter  the  soil  deeply, 
they  thoroughly  pulverize  all  the  surface  soil  and  destroy  weeds,  and  work  dose  to 
the  growing  plants  with  littie  injury  to  the  roots. 

\ye  have  aUuded  to  these  points  because  we  believe  the  ^riekl  of  sugar  is  often  ma- 
terially lessened  by  in  luring  the  roots  of  the  canes.  Mutilation  of  the  cane  plants 
above  the  surface  of  the  sou  is  known  to  produce  a  lessened  yield  of  sugar,  and  in- 
juries to  the  cane  plants  below  the  surface  doubtless  decrease  it  also.  Many  cane 
growers  as  thev  **  lay  by  *'  their  cane  crop  or  finish  the  cultivation,  and  see  its  deeply 
and  closely  cultivated  canes  free  from  weeds  do  not  realize  that  while  destroying 
the  weeds  thev  nearly  destroyed  their  cane  plants,  and  while  working  for  their  canes 
thej  were  really  working  against  them  ana  against  their  yield  of  sugar. 

YI.  Miscellaneous  Experiments  and  Results  of  Obsebvations. 

ANALYSES  OF  SAMPLES  FBOM  ARKANSAS. 

The  capabilities  of  ArkanBas  as  a  sorghum-growing  State  have  never  been  very 
extensiyely  investigated.  The  Sterling  Sirup  Works  received  this  fall  a  bundle  of 
cane  from  one  of  the  '*  prairie  counties  "  of  Arkansas,  and  the  different  samples  were 
uuljzed  at  the  station  with  tiie  following  results; 

AnaJyseB  of  cane  from  Arkansas,  sent  to  Sterling  Sirup  Works, 


Vsriety. 

No.  of 
analysis. 

Brbc 

Sclerose. 

Qtuoose. 

• 

Coftfllcient 
of  purity. 

TezM  Red 

645 
M6 

MS 

ao.25 
20.35 
18.55 
19.25 

Percent. 

18.80 

8.08 

11.06 

14.24 

PtTcent. 

8.84 
8.47 

2.28 

88.1 
18. 
61. 
74. 

Honduras 

Cl)inf'*'o 

Orange 

As  a  general  rule  samples  of  sorghum  sent  from  one  point  to  another  by  express 
v«  80  much  inverted  that  the  analyses  are  worthless;  and  then  when  samples  of  a 
few  canes  are  selected  by  persons  not  familiar  with  the  plant,  the  largest  and  finest 
looking  canes  are  chosen,  which  ;2:enerally  give  a  lower  per  cent,  of  sugar  than  aver- 
age-sized canes.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  above  analyses  make  a  remarkably  fine 
Bhowing  for  the  localitv  which  produced  the  canes;  the  samples  all  consisted  of 
(piite  large,  fine  canes,  but  still  gave  a  good  analysis.  The  sample  of  Texas  Red  was 
a  tremendously  large  cane.  The  samples  of  Honduras  and  Chinese  had  evidentiy 
inverted  slightiy,  the  others  very  little. 

Another  lot  of  samples  received  by  tlie  sirup  works  from  Thomas  Lester,  Stuttgart, 
Ark.,  consisted  of  the  following  varieties:  Grooseneck,  Honduras,  and  Orange.  As 
the  analysis  showed  all  to  be  badly  inverted,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  the  r^ults. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  sugar  beet  in 
this  coimtrv  is  constantly  increasing. 

During  the  past  season  the  Department  distributed  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar-beet  seed  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  number 
of  samples  grown  by  farmers  in  aifferent  localities  has  been  sent  to 
Wasliinffton  for  examination.  The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  has 
extended,  in  the  State  of  California,  and  in  addition  to  the  factory 
operated  at  Alvarado,  the  reports  of  which  have  been  published  in 
previous  documents,  a  large  factory  has  been  established  by  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  and  others  at  Watsonville,  Cal.  The  corporation 
18  known  as  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company,  and  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $500,000.  The  operations  of  the  first  year  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Spreckels  I  am  enabled  to 
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append  a  statement  giving  the  rdsum^  of  the  work  done,  expenses 
incurred,  and  amount  and  value  of  sugar  made: 

Recapitulation  of  tfie  workings  of  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Company's  factory  at 
Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz  County ^  Cahyfor  the  canipaigii  ending  December  19, 

1888. 

Sugar,  freight  fnun  Watsoiiville  to  San  Francisco $2,936.55 

Coal total  cost. .  17,267.00 

Coke do. . . .  1, 658. 93 

Fuel  oil * do. . . .  11, 356.02 

Wood do. . . .         990.50 

Lime  rock do 1,780.80 

Sugar  bags do 1,  740. 34 

Soda do. . . .  12. 39 

Tallow do 57. 21 

Expense  labor,  elc 21, 091. 27 

(Beets)  incidentals 2,575.82 

Cost  of  beets 71, 055. 89 

132,  522. 22 
Which  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  1,G40  tons  sugar  delivered  free 
on  board  in  San  Francisco. 

We  have  received  for  3,280,000  pounds  sugar 162, 454. 70 

Making  cost  of  sugar  $80.80  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Profit 29,932.48 


14,  or 

e 

95.^ 


Beets  consumed tons. . 

Sugar  produced do 

Men  employed 

Time  of  run days. . 

Beets,  average  polarization per  cent. . 

Beets,  average  sugar  recovenni do. . . . 

Sugar,  average  polarization do. ...  - 

Sugar,  average  price per  pound. .  5.  64  ceit* 

Beets,  average  price. per  ton . .  $5.  C 

No  report  has  been  received  of  the  operations  of  the  factory  a^ 
Alvarado  during  the  past  season,  and  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  saj 
whether  or  not  the  work  was  successfully  conducted. 

Mr.  Fred  Hinze  cultivated  an  experimental  plot  of  sugar  beets  a1 
Douglass,  Kans.,  during  the  past  season.  Considering  the  drynea 
of  the  climate  and  the  high  temperature  reached  during  the  summer 
the  results  appear  to  be  favorable.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how 
ever,  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  for  manufact 
uring  purposes  can  not  be  looked  for  in  such  a  climate  as  obtains  a 
Douglass. 

The  analyses  of  the  sugar  beets  at  this  station  were  made  fron 
time  to  time  by  my  assistants  at  Douglass  who  had  charge  of  th 
chemical  work  at  the  sorghum  factory  at  that  place.  Following  an 
the  results  of  the  work: 


Date. 

Brix. 

Sucroae. 

Coeffldent 
of  purity. 

Per  cent. 

Seiitember   3 

18.  .'iB 

9.87 

C7.64 

September   3 

ll.fiT 

7.9« 

fl«.80 

September   8 

12. 4f. 

«.  10 

0.%.  4« 

September  10 

IC.  74 

12.  .38 

73.06 

S«pt«mber  >J0 

14.70 

9.47 

M.  42 

September  ^ 

14.4.3 

10.47 

rii.GO 

October       U 
Highest 

ir..  95 

11. W 

75.11 

16.74 

10.38 

75.11 

Lowest 

11.67 

7.9() 

W.42 

Average  .. 

14.  JS 

9.86 

09.65 
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Great  success  also  attended  the  gro"\ving  of  sugar  beets  in  Nebraska 
at  Grand  Island.  As  will  be  seo]i  by  the  following  tal)lo,  samples  of 
these  beets  were  analyzed  by  various  chemists,  and  all  found  them 
excellent  for  sugar-making  purposes. 


Brix. 

[    Sugar. 

Per  cent. 

•17.2 

14.9 

•18.9 

16.1 

•19.5 

17.5 

•21.4 

19.2 

♦19.7 

16.7 

•21.8 

19.8 

1          tl8.8 

16.4 

Coefficient 
of  purity. 


86.00 
86.00 
89.00 
90.00 
84.00 
W.OO 
87.10 


Brlx. 


Sugar. 


Coefflcleut 
of  purity. 


tl6.0 
$17.1 
$16.8 
lis.  9 

118.2 
18.4 


Per  cent. 
13.71 
14.3 

13. 10 
16.8 
15.20 
15.90 


85.70 
83.00 

80.40 
83.60 
83.50 

86.40 


•  Analyze*!  by  Prof  .William  Huch,  from  Shoeuiingen,  Germany. 

tB*'oty  liarv'est«^l  Octoloer  15,  1888,  preserved  in  silo,  analyzed  Januarys,  1889. 

t  Analyzed  by  Dr.  Pauly,  of  Muhlberg,  Germany. 

JAualyzed  by  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Ottloben,  Germany. 

I  AualS'zed  by  Dr.  Janke,  Trendlebush,  Germany. 

Samples  of  these  beets  were  also  sent  to  the  Department  for  an- 
alysis and  entered  as  Nos.  6077  and  6078.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
were  as  follows: 


Juice  extracted 

Total  solids  in  juice 

Sucrose 

Purity 


6077. 


6078. 


Percent. 

Per  cent. 

5f5. 16 

&t.  70 

18.40 

18.  HO 

15.  ;i8 

15.75 

8:J.  5'J 

8;i77 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  analyses  these  beets  were  very  rich 
in  sugar,  and  if  they  could  be  grown  in  large  quantities,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  would  indicate  that  in  that  locality  the  beet- 
sngar  industry  could  be  successfully  established. 

-Mother  set  of  samples  which  had  been  harvested  for  three  months 
was  sent  to  the  Department  from  Sturgis,  Dak. ,  and  entered  under 
^0-  6162,  a  rose-colored  beet,  and  No.  6163,  a  white  beot.  These  sam- 
ples Were  sent  by  W.  C.  Buderus,  of  Sturgis,  Dak.  On  examination 
^^  these  beets  the  folio  wins:  numbers  were  obtained: 


Juice  extracted 

Total  solids  in  juice 

Sucrose 

Purity  


6162. 

6163. 

Per  rent. 

Percent. 

36.a-> 

42.77 

30.40 

21.48 

13.32 

15.03 

65.29 

60.97 

The  low  purity  of  the  beets  represented  above  was  doubtless  due 
^  the  fact  that  they  had  been  harvested  for  a  long  time  and  no  pre- 
^^tions  taken  to  preserve  them  from  deterioration.  The  analyses 
show  that  such  beets  could  also  be  profitably  used  for  sugar-making 
^  Worked  up  in  a  fresh  state  or  preserved  in  proper  kinds  of  silos. 

The  Department  has  had  so  many  inquiries  concerning  the  sugar- 
P^t  industry  that  the  Commissioner  ot  Agriculture  has  decided  to 
Lssue  another  bulletin  on  this  subject  embracing  the  more  important 
Diatters  in  bulletins  already  published,  and  which  are  entirely  out 
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of  print,  and  including  the  latest  information  accessible  at  the  pn 
ent  time. 

The  coast  valleys  of  California,  large  areas  in  Oregon  and  Wastra- 
ington  Territory,  parts  of  Nebraska,  western  and  southern  Mich  :5- 
gan,  northern  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  and  many  portions  of 
the  New  England  States  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  tne  growth  ^z>f 
a  sugar  beet  rich  in  saccharine  matter. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  production  of  sugar  f ro-rri 
the  su^ar  beet  in  this  country  will  be  vastly  extended,  and  that  beet 
sugar,  in  conjunction  with  sugar  from  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  future  sugar  supply  oi  the  Unit^^d 
States. 
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8m:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  for  the  past 
year,  together  with  some  papers  on  economic  plants,  and  a  report  on 
the  "pastoral  resources  or  Montana,"  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ander- 
son, from  personal  observation.  The  investigation  of  the  grasses  of 
the  arid  districts  has  been  continued,  principally  in  Texas,  a  full  re- 
port of  which  will  be  published  in  a  bulletin.  An  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  trial,  in  cultivation,  of  such  grasses  and  forage  plants  as 
ive  promise  of  usefulness  in  an  arid  climate,  has  been  established  at 
arden  City,  in  southwestern  Kansas,  and  will  be  energetically  pros- 
ecuted during  the  coming  season. 

Another  grass  station  nas  been  established  in  Mississippi,  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  near  Starks- 
viUe,  to  investigate  and  experiment  with  reference  to  grasses  suita- 
ble for  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States,    If  these  stations  are  f aith- 
ftdly  prosecuted  through  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  I  think 
the  results  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  grazing  interests  of  the 
country. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  Vasey, 

Botanist 

Hon.  NOBMAN  J*  COLMAN, 

Secretary. 


GRASSES  AND  WEEDS. 

1.  Reimaria  oligostachya, — This  grass  has  not  been  found  hitherto 
^xcept  in  Florida  and  Cuba.  It  has  been  collected  near  Jacksonville 
"yA.H.  Curtiss,  growing  in  ditches  and  on  low  grounds.  Itresembles 
some  of  the  species  of  Paspalum,  particularly  P.  vaginatum,  and  in- 
?6ed  can  hardlv  be  distin  finished  from  the  latter  except  by  an  exam- 
iiiation  of  the  nowers.  Tne  stems  have  a  creeping  habit  at  the  base, 
sometimes  running  several  feet,  and  rooting  at  the  joints  every  inch 
or  two.  At  the  extremity  the  stems  rise  upward  tor  a  foot  or  two 
Jind  develop  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  very 
Jiarrow,  frequently  becoming  involute  (folded  or  rolled  together 
^oiigthwise)  and  sharp  pointed.  The  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  loose, 
^f  generally  as  long  as  the  joints  of  the  stem. 

The  flowers  are  borne  in  spikes  at  and  near  the  extremity  of  the 
^^ms,  usually  about  three,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely  four  or  five. 
Ahese  spikes  are  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  each  with  from  ten  to  fif- 
^n  closely  appressed  spikelets.  In  structure  the  spikelets  are  like 
those  of  Paspalum  except  in  having  but  two  stamens  instead  of  three, 
^d  in  having  the  flower  glume  either  entirely  absent,  or  reduced  in 
size  to  a  fourth,  a  half,  or  three-fourths  of  the  size  of  the  other, 
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Generally  the  lower  spikelets  of  each  spike  will  have  the  lower 
glume  absent,  and  the  upper  spikelets  will  nave  the  lower  rfume  in 
graded  sizes  to  the  uppermost,  which  may  have  two  fiill  empty 
glumes.  The  grass  is  nutritious  and  valuable  for  feed,  but  proba- 
bly can  not  thrive  except  in  the  hot  climate  of  the  Gulf  coast. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  1,  is  a  figure  of  this  grass;  a,  a  spikelet  magnified 
showing  the  one  empty  glume,  the  flowering  glumes,  palet,  two  sta- 
mens, and  two  styles. 

2.  Paspalum  vaginatum. — This  grass  is  also  a  native  of  Florida  and 
of  the  hotter  parts  of  America,  and  is  so  similar  to  the  preceding 
that  the  same  general  description  will  apply  to  it.  It  however  seldom 
has  more  than  two  spikes  in  which  the  acute  spikelets  have  the  reg- 
ular two  empty  glumes,  and  three  stamens  and  two  styles.  •It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  plants  may  be  found  to  be  variations  or  forms 
of  the  same. 

Plate  1,  Fig.  2,  shows  Paspalum  vaginatum;  &,  a  spikelet  magnified 
showing  the  empty  glumes,  flowering  glume,  palet,  three  stamens, 
and  two  styles;  c,  front  view  of  the  flower;  d,  flower  opened  to  show 
the  flowering  glume  and  palet. 

3.  Paspalum  distichum. — This  grass  is  in  habit  very  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  usually  grows  on  drier  soil,  with  taller  and  more  erect 
culms.  The  leaves  are  generally  wider,  the  spikes  are  rarely  more 
than  two,  the  spikelets  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  with  two 
empty  glumes,  and  the  flowers  have  three  stamens.  II;  has  a  wider 
range  tnan  P.  va^inatvmi,  bein^  found  in  the  Southern  States  from 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  to  Florida  and  Texas,  thence  to  California, 
and  as  far  north  as  Oregon.  This  species,  as  well  as  several  others 
of  the  genus,  has  received  some  attention  in  the  South  as  being  use- 
ful pasture  grasses.  Their  creeping  habit  gives  them  stability  and 
capability  to  endure  drought,  and  tney  form  a  close,  tenacious  sod, 
well  adapted  to  close  pasturage.  At  the  same  time,  \mder  favorable 
circumstances,  this  species  produces  a  large  yield.  Mr.  W,  A.  Saun- 
ders, of  California,  writes  recently  as  follows: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  value  of  Paspalum  distichum  for  seeding  pond-holes  that 
dry  up,  or  nearly  so,  in  autumn?  Such  ponds  are  usually  spots  of  bare,  stinking 
mud,  out  when  well  set  to  this  grass  will  yield  all  the  way  up  to  80  tons  (in  the 
green  state)  of  autumn  feed  for  stock,  especially  valuable  for  cows  first ;  then  fol- 
low with  sheep  until  every  vestige  is  devoured  Surely  it  has  an  immense  food  value 
in  such  places. 

Plate  2  shows  Paspalum,  distichum;  a,  a  spikelet  enlarged ;  6,  the 
same  expanded,  showing  the  two  empty  glumes  and  the  flower. 

4.  SeUiria  viridis  (Green  Foxtail). — In  almost  all  cultivated  and 
waste  grounds,  particularly  in  wheat  fields  after  cutting,  there  is  found 
an  abimdant  after  crop  of  what  is  called  pigeon  grass  or  foxtail.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  foxtail,  which,  although  found  in  the  same 
field,  may  be  easily  distinguished.  One  is  Setaria  glauca,  with  an 
erect  cxilm  and  cylindrical  smke,  and  the  bristles  of  which  are  usu- 
ally of  a  yellowish  color.  The  other  is  the  Setaria  viridiSy  which 
has  a  weaker  stem,  the  spike  rather  looser,  tapering  at  the  apex,  and 
with  the  bristles  longer,  and  green  in  color.  In  this  species  also  the 
spikelets  are  rather  smaller,  the  lower  glume  shorter,  and  the  grain 
less  distinctly  wrinkled.  The  seeds  of  both  kinds  are  eagerly  souglit 
for  by  birds  and  poultry  in  grain  fields  after  harvesting.  Tno  grass 
is  probably  introduced  from  Europe. 

rlate  3  gives  a  view  of  the  grass;  a,  a  single  spikelet  enlarged, 
showing  the  parts  and  the  bristle  below. 
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5.  Oplisvienus  seiarius. — This  grass  is  found  in  Florida  and  in  other 
States  near  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  reaching  to  Texas,  and  thence  into 
Mexico  and  other  tropical  countries.  It  grows  in  woods  and  shady 
places.  The  stems  are  at  first  prostrate,  often  branching  and  root- 
ing at  the  joints.  They  send  up  a  weak  flowering  culm,  with  a  loose 
raceme  4  to  6  inches  long,  composed  of  five  or  six  short,  sessile,  one- 
sided spikes,  about  half  an  inch  long,  each  containing  from  six  to 
twelve  spikelets  in  two  rows  on  the  rhachis.  The  spikelets  each  con- 
tain one  perfect  flower,  and  one  which  is  male  or  only  rudimentary, 
and  have  three  empty  awned  glumes,  the  lowest  of  which  has  the 
awn  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  spikelet.  The  flowering  glume 
is  awnless,  and  like  a  Panicum, 

Plate  4  shows  this  grass;  a,  a  single  spikelet  enlarged,  showing 
the  awned  lower  glumes,  and  the  two  flowers,  on^  maie,  the  other 
perfect.  Althougli  this  grass  furnishes  a  considerable  amount  of 
good  wild  forage,  it  is  not  probably  adapted  to  general  cultivation. 

6.  Beckmannia  erticceformis  {Slough  grass). — This  genus  is  closely 
related  to  Panicum  and  has  considerable  resemblance  to  some  forms 
of  Panicum  crus-galU.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  from  California  and  Oregon  eastward  as  far  as  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. It  is  found  in  marshy  ground  and  in  sloughs,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  streams. 

It  usually  grows  in  tufts,  and  is  of  a  coarse  growth,  tiie  stout 
roughish  ciilms  rising  to  about  3  feet  in  height;  the  thickish  leaves 
are  about  half  an  inch  wide  and  6  to  8  inches  long.  These  as  well 
as  the  loose,  long  sheaths  are  strongly  marked  with  numerous  par- 
allel veins.  The  panicle  is  generally  long  and  narrow,  from  6  to  10 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide,  composed  mostly  of 
many  very  short,  closely  set  branches,  which  are  more  or  less  in- 
terrupted below,  where  the  branches  are  generally  longer,  sometime*s 
2  inches  long  and  erect. 

The  spikelets  are  crowded  very  closely  together  on  the  one-sided 
spikes,  and  each  one  consists  of  a  pair  of  thickish,  compressed,  in- 
flated, boat-shaped,  empty  glumes,  and  between  these,  one  lanceolate- 
acxite  flowering  glume,  of  thinner  texture,  with  its  still  thinner  palet, 
and  the  stamens  and  styles.  These  are  represented  in  Plate  5,  a 
showing  an  enlarged  spikelet,  b  the  same  expanded  to  show  the  sep- 
arate parts.  In  some  localities  this  grass  is  abundant  and  forms  a 
valuable  resource  for  stock.  The  bottom  leaves  and  sterile  shoots  are 
tender  and  much  relished.     Mr.  F.  W,  Anderson  says: 

It  makes  good  hay.  When  the  plants  are  thick  together  the  aftermath  of  slender, 
juicy  leaves  quickly  grows,  remaining  green  till  quite  late  in  the  year.  It  is  to  bo 
recommended  for  cultivation  in  low,  wet  meadows  generally. 

Others,  however,  regard  the  grass  as  coarse  and  without  value. 

7.  Anthenantia  rufa, — Culms  erect,  2  to  3  feet  high,  from  strong 
creeping  rhizomas;  leaves  rather  rigid,  linear,  10  to  15  inches  long, 
three  lines  wide,  abruptly  pointed,  and  with  the  sheaths  of  a  pur- 
plish color;  panicle  4  to  8  inches  long,  narrow  and  loose,  the 
branches  in  clusters  of  3  to  5  or  more  below,  flowering  nearly  to  the 
base;  spikelets  on  short,  slender  pedicels,  loosely  racemose  on  the 
branches,  each  containing  one  perfect  flower,  and  one  neutral  or  imper- 
fect one,  the  two  outer  glumes  five-nerved,  hairy,  as  long  as  or  longer 
tnan  the  flowers;  the  perfect  flower  with  a  rigia  glume  and  palet,  the 
sterile  flower  with  a  tnin  membranaceous  palet.  This  species  occurs 
in  low  and  swampy  pine  woods  in  the  Southern  States  from  North 
Carolina  to  Mississippi.     No  efforts  have  been  made  in  its  cultivation. 
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Plate  G  represents  this  grass;  a,  a  spikelet  enlarged;  6,  the  same  hi 
panded  showing  the  separate  pai-ts. 

8.  Amphicarinim  Purshii. — An  annual  or  biennial,  erect,  rigi 
grass,  growing  2  to  2i  feet  high,  in  the  sandy  pine  barrens  of  Ne^ 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  Southern  States.  The  leaves  are  mostly  b 
the  lower  part  of  the  culm,  lanceolate,  acute,  rough  (especially  on  th 
long  sheaths),  4  to  6  inches  long  and  three  to  four  lines  wide.  Th 
panicle  is  rather  close,  4  to  6  inches  long,  iiie  slender  branches  erec 
sometimes  single  and  sometimes  in  twos  or  threes,  1^  to  3  inche 
long,  rather  loosely  flowered.  The  spikelets  are  sessile,  or  ver 
short-stalked,  and  consist  of  a  pair  of  lanceolate,  acute,  five-nerve 
empty  glumes,  and  a  single  flower  with  rather  rigid  glume  and  pale 
and  witn  three  stamens  and  two  styles.  These  flowers,  although  a] 
parently  perfect,  do  not  produce  seed,  but  there  is  another  kind  c 
spikelet  at  the  base  of  tne  culm  which  bears  the  seed.  These  a: 
borne  at  the  extremity  of  long,  slender  peduncles  or  secondary  culm 
one  or  two  on  each  peduncle.  They  are  twice  as  large  as  the  spikele 
of  the  panicle,  and  nave  thickened,  many-nerved  outer  glumes,  wi- 
the flowering  glume  and  palet  hardened.  There  are  but  two  apecL 
of  this  ^enus  Known;  the  second  one  is  found  in  pine-barren  swam-; 
in  Florida.  They  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  feed  in  the  sandy  pi:i 
lands  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Plate  7  shows  the  plant  with  the  two  kinds  of  spikelets;  a,  perfe 
flower  enlaged;  &,  the  same  expanded;  c,  the  seed;  d,  a  fertile  flow- 
enlarged  and  expanded  showing  the  parts. 

9.  Lteersia  Virginica  fRice-gi'ass). — This  is  a  common  grass 
damp,  open  woods,  and  along  the  margins  of  streams. 

It  is  weak-stemmed  and  much  branched,  gi'owing  about  3  feet 
length,  with  an  abundance  of  bright-green  leaves,  4  to  6  inches  loa 
3  to  4  lines  wide,  and  having  rough  margins.     The  main  culm  a^ 
the  principal  branches  are  terminated  with  a  slender  panicle  of  4 
6  branches,  which  are  at  first  appressed  to  the  main  axis,  but  final 
become  spreading     These  branches  are  single  and  slender,  from  1 
2i  inches  long,  the  lower  part  naked,  the  upper  part  closely  flowere 
The  spikelets  are  very  small  and  consist  of  two  glumes,  inclosing  t- 
stamens  and  styles.    The  outer  glume  is  broad-oblong,  thickish,  afl 
much  compressed  or  flattened,  and  is  rough  on  the  back  and  margin 
with  stiff,  short  hairs.     The  second  glume  is  much  narrower,  and  aL 
rou^h  on  the  nerves.     There  is  no  palet,  but  the  stamens  and  styl 
are  inclosed  bv  the  upper  glume. 

This  grass  furnishes  a  part  of  the  native  feed  in  open,  wet  wood 
and  is  sometimes  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  cut  for  ixay. 

Plate  8  is  a  figure  of  the  grass;  a,  an  enlarged  spikelet  showing  tl 
separate  parts. 

10.  Poa  Andina, — This  is  one  of  the  many  **  bunch  grasses"  of  tl 
West,  so  named  from  its  habit  of  growing  in  bunches.  It  is  ah  i: 
habitant  of  all  the  interior  mountainous  country  and  of  the  high  plaiD 

It  grows  from  1  to  li  feet  high,  wdth  an  abundance  of  root-leave 
which  are  about  half  as  long  as  the  culms,,  very  narrow  and  sti: 
folded  or  rolled  together  lengthwise,  and  veiy  sharp-pointed.  Tl 
leaves  of  the  culm  are  very  short,  erect  and  stiff ;  the  lower  one  abo 
2  inches ;  the  second,  1  inch  long,  and  the  upper  one  shorter ;  i 
of  them  have  loose,  striate  sheaths.  The  panicle  is  usually  lanceola 
or  oblong,  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  about  naif  an  inch  wide,  close  ai 
densely  flowered ;  the  branches  short  (one-half  to  three-fourths  of  i 
inch),  and  mostly  sessile  and  alternate,  the  lower  one  sometimes  ai 
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short  distance  below  the  others.  The  spikelets  are  about  three  lines 
long,  with  five  to  seven  crowded  flowers.  The  empty  glumes  are  thin, 
ovate-oblong,  two  lines  long,  the  lower,  one-nervea;  the  upper,  broader 
and  one-nerved  or  faintly  three-nerved  below  ;  the  flowering  glumes 
are  about  two  lines  long,  more  or  less  rounded  on  the  back,  very  thin 
and  blunt  at  the  apex,  either  nearly  smooth  or  softly  puberulent  on 
the  back,  and  ciliate  on  the  margins. 

Attempts  should  be  made  to  intjoduce  this  species  into  cultivation 
in  the  and  districts. 

Plate  9,  a  figure  of  the  grass;  a,  an  enlarged  spikelet;  6,  a  floret  ex- 
panded and  showing  the  separate  parts. 

11.  Agropyrum  glaucum  (Colorado  Blue-stem). — This  species  pre- 
vails on  the  western  plains  and  in  the  mountains,  and  is  well  known 
to  stockmen.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  blue-stem,  or  blue- 
grass,  and  is  sometimes  called  gumbo-grass. 

It  is  closely  related  to  the  quack-grass  or  couch-grass  of  the  East- 
ern States.  It  has  a  stiff,  erect  culm  and  leaves,  which  are  usually 
of  a  bluish-green  color.  On  hard,  dry  soil,  its  growth  is  low  and 
sparse,  but  on  low,  moist  ground  it  often  grows  2  to  3  feet  high, 
and  is  considered  valuable  for  hay.  On  the  borders  of  ditches  and 
on  irrigated  ground  it  yields  a  heavy  cutting.  The  flowering  spike 
has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  starved,  beardless  head  of  wheat. 
It  has  great  persistence  in  the  ground  on  account  of  its  strong,  run- 
ning rootstock.  Whether  it  will,  in  cultivated  ground,  become  as 
dificult  to  eradicate  as  its  eastern  namesake  can  not  now  be  predicted, 
but  where  a  persistent,  nutritious  grass  is  the  great  want  of  a  coun- 
try, as  on  the  arid  plains,'  it  is  worth  taking  some  risks. 

Fig.  11  represents  the  species;  a,  an  enlarged  spikelet  consisting  of 
the  two  empty  glumes,  and  nine  florets,  two  of  which  are  expanded 
and  show  tne  separate  parts. 

12.  Hantago  Patagonica  (Western  Plantain). — The  specific  name 
which  this  plant  bears  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  native  of  Pata- 
gonia. It  was  probably  first  described  from  Patagonian  specimens, 
out  is  extensively  spread  throughout  South  America,  and  into  various 

Gkrts  of  North  America,  narticularly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from 
exico  into  Texas,  the  Great  Plains,  and  through  the  Mississippi 
/alley  into  British  America.  Within  a  few  years  past  it  has  spread 
into  many  places  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  It  belongs  to 
the  plantain  family  (Plantaginacece),  and  presents  a  number  of 
larked  varieties. 

It  is  a  small,  annual  plant,  seldom  more  than  10  or  12  inches  high, 
^iid,  like  most  of  the  family,  has  its  leaves  clustered  near  the  ground 
^d  sends  up  one  or  more  slender  flowering  stalks  wliich  are  naked 
jWow,  and  above,  present  a  close  spike  of  flowers  succeeded  by  seed. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  3  to  5  inches  long,  with  a  few  prominent 
pbs  running  nearly  parallel  from  base  to  apex.  The  variety  which 
^  figured  is  generally  clothed  with  soft,  suky  hairs.  The  flowers 
*^  small  and  present  the  characters  common  to  the  genus,  which 
^e  need  not  here  particularize.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  very  nu- 
merous small  capsules  or  seed  vessels,  which  are  oblong,  with  thin 
^^Hs,  and  each  containing  two  large  seeds.  These  capsules  have 
*  remarkable  way  of  opening  to  discharge  their  seeds.  Near  the 
middle  of  each  capsule  and  passing  round  it  horizontally  is  a  line  or 
mark,  where,  at  maturity,  the  upper  part  separates  like  a  lid,  and 
eposes  the  contained  seeds. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Anderson  states  that  in  Montana  this  plant  is  causing 
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trouble  in  hay-landis.  It  is  self -seeding  and  very  prolific.  The  seeds 
ripen  and  spring  up  the  same  season  and  mature  the  next  year. 
Where  nothing  hinders  the  development  of  the  plant,  by  its  very  num- 
bers it  drives  out  the  grama  and  blue-joint  grasses  in  large  patches. 
In  the  spring,  just  before  the  flowers  open,  a  patch  of  these  plants 
looks  like  hail  on  the  ground  at  a  little  distance,  owing  to  the  thou- 
sands of  white,  silky-villous  spikes  which  rise  in  all  directions.  Stock 
do  not  like  to  eat  the  plant,  and  farmers  are  beginning  to  detest  it. 

Plate  11  represents  this  plant;  a,  an  old  spike  gone  to  seed  ;the 
bracts  are  very  conspicuous  ;  6,  a  younger  spike  in  flower ;  c,  a  very 
young  spike  ;  Fig.  1  shows  a  back  view  of  the  flower  with  the  calyx 
removed ;  1,  a,  the  mark  of  circumscissile  dehiscence ;  Fig.  2,  a 
front  view  of  the  fl^ower,  the  calyx  present  and  a  short  Ibract  at  its 
base ;  Figs.  3  and  4,  portions  of  einT)ty  capsules,  front  and  oblique 
views,  showing  central  placenta ;  Jigs.  5  and  6,  dorsal  and  ventral 
views  of  a  seed. 

Figs.  1  to  6  greatly  enlarged. 

13.  Lygodesmia  juncea. — This  is  a  homely,  scragged,  perennial 
weed,  prevailing  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  is  a 
naked-looking  composite  plant,  closely  related  to  the  chicory  plant 
of  Europe.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  rigid  stem  and  branches 
which  are  marked  with  fine  ridges  and  furrows.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  inconspicuQUS,  the  larger  ones  being  linear-subulate  and 
about  an  inch  lon^,  one  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  branches,  the 
upper  ones  becoming  gradually  reduced  to  small  bracts  or  scales. 
Each  branch  is  terminated  by  a  single  head  about  half  an  inch  long, 
containing  five  flowers  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  slender  scales, 
and  a  few  much-reduced  ones  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  all  of  the 
strap-shaped  form,  having  a  broad  fringed  summit,  and  of  a  rose 
color.  At  the  base  of  the  flower  is  the  akenitim  or  seed,  surmounted 
with  a  copious  tuft  of  long,  white  hairs,  constituting  what  is  called 
the  pappus.     The  akenes  are  linear  and  five-ridged  or  ribbed. 

Mr.  Anderson  states  that  the  plant  is  native  and  common  in  Mon- 
tana, and  has  a  deep,  perennial  root  which  it  is  hard  to  destroy.  It 
is  especially  pernicious  in  vegetable  gardens,  where  it  easily  chokes 
out  young  plants  and  causes  much  trouble.  It  will  thrive  in  hot, 
dry  weather,  when  most  other  plants  are  weakened  by  the  heat  and 
drought.  Hoeing  up  the  plants  while  the  flowers  are  in  bud  is  recom- 
mended. The  plant  blooms  and  scatters  seed  from  the  end  of  June 
till  October,  so  that  an  enormous  number  of  seeds  are  matured  each 
season.     In  cultivated  ground  theplant  becomes  much  distorted. 

Plate  12  represents  the  plant;  Fig.  a  is  a  branching  stem  torn  oflF 
near  the  base;  Fig.  b,  a  single  floret;  c,  a  seed  with  its  pappus;  d,  an 
empty  involucre  showing  five  punctures  on  the  receptacle  where  the 
florets  were  attached;  e,  a  portion  of  a  thicker  stem,  showing  one  of 
the  larger  leaves. 

14.  Planum  triflorum  (Wild  Potato). — A  low,  herbaceous,  much- 
branched  and  spreading  plant  of  the  same  family  as  the  common 
potato,  growing  on  the  plains  from  New  Mexico  northward  into 
british  America.  The  stem  and  branches  are  weak  and  decumbent, 
seldom  over  a  foot  long,  but  very  numerous  from  one  root.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  1  to  2  inches  long,  oblong  in  outline,  deeply  cut 
into  lobes,  from  three  to  five  on  each  side,  and  tapering  below  into  a 
narrow  margin.  From  the  axils  of  the  leaves  there  proceed  slender 
peduncles  or  flower-stems,  about  an  inch  long,  each  bearing  about 
three  small,  white  or  pale-blue  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
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common  potato  but  smaller.     Each  of  these  flowers  is  succeeded  by 
a  small,  greenish  berry,  containing  numerous  small  seeds. 

Mr.  Anderson  says  of  this  plant,  that  live  years  ago  it  was  com- 
paratively rare  in  northern  Montana.  It  could  then  be  found  here 
and  there  on  the  prairies  or  near  water-courses,  but  during  the  past 
three  years  it  has  notably  increased,  owing  to  the  increasea  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

Tlie  plant  grows  better  in  cultivated  ground,  and  it  is  a  fact  worth  recording^that 
it  grows  best  of  all  in  situations  particularly  suited  to  the  development  of  the  com- 
mon potato  (Solanum  tuberosum).  In  its  final  condition  the  plant  spreads  on  tlio 
ground  in  mats  3  feet  or  more  across,  the  branches  usually  rooting  all  along  the 
parts  touching  the  earth,  and  bearing  many  pale  blue  to  purplish  flowers.  I  had 
noted  several  years  ago  that  potato-bugs  Uve  upon  the  leaves.  In  1887  and  1888  an 
enonnous  crop  of  potato-b^Btle  larvae  were  produced,  chiefly  upon  this  weed.  It  U 
areml^  swarming  place  for  Colorado  beetles,  which  lay  eggs  by  the  thousands  on 
the  leaves  everywhere. 

Plate  13  is  a  figure  of  this  plant:  a,  6,  a  flower 'and  bud  enlarged; 
c,  a  cluster  of  mature  berries,  with  a  tuft  of  leaves;  dy  a  berry  cut 
transversely;  e,  a  berry  cut  vertically. 

The  grasses  of  Plates  1  to  11  are  onfe-half  the  natural  size. 


THE  PASTORAL  RESOURCES  OF  MONTANA. 
By  F.  W.  Anderson,  Special  Agent 

Not  many  years  ago  this  Territory  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
vast  waste  called  the  Great  American  Desert.  Even  tier  wealth 
of  mineral  resources  was  not  realized,  and  the  country  was  con- 
sidered fit  onlv  for  the  hunter,  the  trader,  and  the  Indian  agent. 
^J^t  at  last,  when  the  rich  mineral  discoveries  of  Alder  Gulch  and 
'Virginia  City  created  such  a  stir,  miners,  adventurers,  and  fortune- 
seekers  flocked  to  the  Territory  from  all  directions.  It  was  then 
tnat  people  began  to  see  in  the  mineral  productiveness  of  the  soil  a 
promise  of  future  greatness  for  Montana.  Mine  after  mine  was  dis- 
covered, keeping  alive  for  years  the  feverish  excitement  incident  to 
l^old  hunting  on  the  "  fcars,"  for  nearly  all  mining  in  those  days  was 
Pj^r,  Long  years  before  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  echoed  with 
sWller  notes  in  Montana's  mountains  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  *'bull- 
^liacker  "  and  the  sharp  crack  of  his  quirt  affrighted  the  timid  game 
i^ing  peacefully  on  tne  mountain  slopes.  In  those  days  the  value 
^^  a  good  mule  or  ox  train  was  estimated  at  about  $6,000  in  gold,  and 
^^py  a  fortune  has  been  made,  and  often  lost  again,  carrying  pro- 
^loiis  and  implements  of  toil  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  Territory, 
^n  it  was  discovered  that  mulos  and  oxen  grew  fat  on  the  native 
^^sses,  thus  suggesting  possibilities  in  another  direction,  viz,  that 
^f  stock-raising.  At  first  it  was  feared  the  extreme  cold  of  winter 
^uld  not  be  withstood  by  cattle  or  horses  on  the  open  ranges.  It 
^^  consideied  out  of  the  question  to  feed  hay,  for  that  was  worth  $00 
*  *Oii,  sometimes  more.  However,  wintering  cattle  on  the  open  ranges 
y^  tried,  but  with  discouraging  results.  A  few  of  the  originally 
sported  stock  still  survived,  and,  in  a  measure,  had  become  accli- 
J'^ted.  These  passed  through  a  milder  winter  than  usual,  and  spring 
j^^nd  them  in  fair  condition.  They  bore  fine,  healthy  calves,  and 
tlius  fresh  hope  was  infused  into  the  minds  of  experimenters. 

from  that  time  on  the  stock  business  has  steadily  increased  until 
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now  it  has  reached  magnificent  proportions;  and  as  one  travels  over 
the  Territory  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  he  is  pointed  out  with  pride, 
by  the  inhabitants,  the  costly  ri^sidences  and  large  herds  of  cattle 
owned  by  the  *'  cattle  kings,"  as  the  successful  men  have  been  dubbed. 
Where  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  explorers,  over  eighty  years 
ago  saw  thousands  of  buffaloes,  elks,  and  deer  feeding  on  the  open 
plains  bordering  the  Missouri  River,  near  the  falls  now  roam  thou- 
sands of  horses  and  cattle  which  obtain  sustenance  the  year  round 
by  bating  the  native  grasses.  Upon  the  same  plains  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  Indians'  horses  also  grazed. 

MINING  AND  STOCK-RAISING. 

The  two  leading  industries  are  mining  and  stock-raising.  Quartz 
mining  is  now  the  chief  branch  of  the  former;  but  in  early  times 
placer  mining,  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  country  and  diflS- 
culty  of  access,  was  the  only  branch  sought  and  pursued.  The 
manner  of  raising  stock  is  very  simple.  Horses  and  cattle  are  per- 
mitted to  roam  over  their  owners'  ranges  at  will,  and  are  "  rounded 
up"  only  for  the  purposes  of  branding,  castrating,  counting,  and 
selling,  all  of  which  work  is  usually  performed  at  stated  times  of 
the  year.  But  sheep,  although  kept  in  large  flocks  or  "bands," 
are  cared  for  by  a  shepherd  or  *' herder,"  partly  because  they  scat- 
ter far  and  wide  in  small  groups  if  left  to  tnemselves,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  need  protection  from  wolves  and  coyotes.  The  average- 
sized  band  of  sheep  will  probably  contain  2,500  nead,  but  many  flocks 
number  over  5,000  head;  but  these  are  too  many  for  one  man  to  prop- 
erly care  for,  and  the  weak,  the  old,  and  the  lame  animals  have  a 
hard  time  of  it. 

While  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  all  bring  forth  their  young  on 
the  open  plains,  sheep  are  the  only  stock  receiving  any  attention  at 
this  period.  Extra  men  are  employed  during  the  * 'lambing  season," 
and  the  flock  is  generally  divided  up  into  three — those  to  lamb,  those 
lambing  (or  within  a  day  or  two  of  it),  and  those  that  have  lambed; 
this  is  done  for  ob\'ious  reasons. 

Cattle  are  raised  for  beef,  no  practical  attention  yet  being  paid  to 
dairying;  horses  are  raised  for  speed  and  endurance,  very  lew  draft 
animals  being  bred;  while  sheep  are  hardly  ever  raised  for  any  pur- 

Sose  but  wool-growing.    But  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  everjr  in- 
ustry  connected  with  these  animals  will  receive  its  merited  attention. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  MONTANA. 

TJie  southern  and  tuesfern  parts, — Looking  at  a  map  of  the  Terri- 
tory one  sees  that  the  southern  and  western  parts  are  much  broken 
by  small,  isolated  groups  of  mountains  and  hills.  If  one  traveling 
over  these  parts  will  take  time  to  climb  a  few  of  these  mountains  he 
will  see  at  once,  that  this  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  country.  Far 
below  him  he  will  see  valleys  and  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent  sur- 
rounding each  little  range.  Looking  towards  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass he  will  see  the  same  plains  wandering  between  and  around  other 
isolated  mountain  groups  in  the  distance,  strongly  reminding  him  of 
a  great  quiet  lake,  dotted  with  huge,  rocky,  often  pine-clad  islands. 
These  groups  are  all  called  ranges  by  the  local  inhabitants,  but  many 
of  them  seem  too  small  to  deserve  such  a  name.  ^ 

Looking  at  the  map  again  one  will  observe  the  course  of  the  main 
divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Well  defined  and  broad,  it  retains 
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ite  individuality  from  ftear  the  northeast  corner  of  Missoula  County, 
tlirough  the  eastern  and  central  length  of  Deer  Lodge  County,  and 
half  through  Silver  Bow  County  on  its  eastern  border.  Here  it  be- 
comes broken  and  fragmentary.  The  Bitter  Ro6t  Mountains  extend 
along  the  southwestern  border  and  continue  all  along  the  western 
line  as  far  north  as  the  forty-eighth  parallel  in  Missoula  County. 
Much  of  the  country  between  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  and  tne 
main  range  is  very;  rugged.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  the  prevailing 
rocks  in  tnese  regions  are  gray  granite,  porphyry,  slate,  and  lime- 
stone, but  occasional  large  areas  snow  outcroppings  of  a  reddish-col- 
ored lava.  Especially  was  this  last  feature  observed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  McCartney  Range  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Madison  County. 

The  majority  of  the  little  mountain  clusters  contain  in  their  bowels 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Ironstone  of  several  varieties  is  also 
abundant,  so  tnat  iron  and  lime  for  fluxing  the  other  metals  are 
mostly  near  at  hand,  while  the  charcoal  is  made  in  the  pine  woods 
on  the  neighboring  heights.  In  a  few  of  the  ranges  free  gold  is 
found;  very  few  of  the  diggings  are  rich,  however,  seldom  paying 
more  than  ordinary  days'  wages  ($3.60  to  $6),  while  some  few  yiela 
almost  fabulous  amounts  per  annum. 

The  plains  already  mentioned  are  mostly  high,  often  stony,  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  always  dry.  The  numerous  valleys, 
through  nearly  all  of  which  flows  a  stream  of  sparkling  water,  are 
for  the  most  part  narrow,  but  very  productive.  The  chief  crops 
appear  to  be  oats,  wheat,  timothy,  and  native  "bluejoint,"  potatoes, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions;  corn  is  not  grown  as  a  regular  crop. 
Fruit  trees  of  any  kind  are  rarely  seen,  and  even  then  have  only 
been  planted  by  persons  of  unusually  enterprising  and  progressive 
spirit.  Even  tne  small  fruits,  like  gooseberries,  currants,  raspber- 
nes,  and  strawberries,  are  not  cultivated,  although  ample  evidence  is 
given  to  show  that  the v  and  other  small  fruits  would  do  well;  for 
many  persons  have  volunteered  the  information  that  they  go  into 
the  mountains  once  a  year  to  pick  a  year's  supply  of  t'hese  fruits 
for  nse  in  their  families. 

In  these  valleys  and  up  many  of  the  mountain  gulches  grow  several 
species  of  poplar  and  willow.  The  balsam  poplar  is  the  commonest 
of  the  geuus.  Salix  flavescens,  var.  scouleriana,  8,  rostrata,  and  8. 
imgifoiia  are  the  common  willows.  Occurring  with  these  are  also 
the  black  or  **  mountain  "  birch  {Betula  occidental  is),  which  sopaetimes 
attains  a  size  rarelv  seen  i^  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  a 
species  of  alder  (Ahiu^  viridis),  often  growing  to  a  height  of  30  feet, 
yccasionally  such  evergreens  as  Juniper  us  communis  and  J.  Virgin' 
^M  may  be  found  also.  On  the  mountain  slopes  several  species  of 
piQe  and  fir  occur.  But  the  mountain  tops  are  bare,  or  at  most  sup- 
port a  scattered  growth  of  dwarfed  pine  (Pinus  alhicaulis,  Eng.). 

The  high  plains  or  benches  for  the  most  part  produce  a  very  thin 
^owth  of  grass.  In  many  localities  are  immense  tracts,  miles  in 
^^nt,  covered  by  sage-brush  (Artemisia  iridentata)  growing  to  an 
average  height  of  4  feet;  specimens  are  occasionally  seen  6  feet  high. 
f he  woody  stems  of  this  strange  under-shrub  are  used  as  fuel  in 
some  parts.  Another  sage-brush  {A.  cana)  is  also  common.  It 
never  is  so  tall  or  robust  as  A.  iridentata,  Qreasewood  {8arcobatus 
^^icvlatus),  with  its  cruel  spines,  is  abundant  in  many  localities. 
I^grows  into  a  good-sized  busn  4  or  5  feet  high  and  very  branching. 
Y^o  numerous  short,  rigid  branchlets  are  usually  tipped  with  a 
sharp  point,  giving  them  a  spiny  appearance.    One  may  be  severely 
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icked  in  forcing  his  way  through  a  patch  of  this  shrub.     I  am  ii 
rmed,  however,  that  this  plant,  despite  its  formidable  appearanc^^, 
eagerly  sought  by  range  cattle,  which  live  upon  it  when  the  snow 
3  deep.     I  have  seen  cattle  munch  the  brancnes,  spines  and  all, 
tnposedly  as  a  donkey  eats  a  thistle.     The  local  iniiabitants  in  t 
ring,  when  the  young  shoots  are  green  and  tender,  boil  them 
^reens,"  and  sometimes  make  pickles  of  them,  too.     I  have  nc 
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jted  cooked  twigs,  but  have  ea.ten  the  raw,  succulent,  linear  leavesr:^=s. 
le  flavor  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  well-known  samphiMiKiTe 
our  coasts.  One  more  under-shrub  contributes  largely  to  tti^±e 
aracteristic  appearance  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  parts  c^^-of 
3  Territory,  viz,  Bigelovia  graveolenSy  var.  albicavlis.  Like  t1~  Mie 
^e-brush  and  greasewood  it  chiefly  inhabits  the  high  bench^  _es 
d  dry  bottoms.  This  variety  seems  to  occur  throughout  the  Te_«^sr- 
ory ;  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  it  so  common  as  ^i^  in 
9  counties  of  Silver  Bow,  Beaver  Head,  and  Madison.  Here  \m  ^^^e 
d  it  averaging  3  feet  high,  making  the  plains  yellow  for  miW  Jes 
late  summer  with  its  profusion  of  flowers,  and  in  autumn  impar^=«t. 
I  a  peculiar  grayish-green  tint  to  the  landscape.  No  animal  seeiiM  iis 
eat  this  plant,  and,  aside  from  the  facts  that  it  helps  to  cover  tbiKIhe 
kedness  of  the  earth  and  draws  a  little  moisture,  it  is  to  be 
rded  as  a  troublesome  weed. 
A.griculture,  then,  in  the  regions  described  is  confined  aim 
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LoTly  to  the  narrow  valleys  and  bottoms,  along  streams ;  it  is  n*^ 
ihief  industry,  and  never  can  be,  owin^  to  the  very  nature  of  t" 
antry.     Mining  takes  the  lead,  stock-raising  comes  next.     Here 
P'and  country  for  the  latter  purpose.     Despite  its  dry  plains  a^ 
ominably  numerous  steep  mountains  and  hills,  it  is  abundant^ 
ktered.     Scarcely  one  of  its  thousands  of  valleys  is  •without 
3ok  or  a  river  of  the  purest  water,  easy  of  access.     In  many  1 
3s  the  grass  forms  a  close  turf.     In  this  respect  the  southern  par 
Madison  and  Beaver  Head  Counties  can  not  be  excelled, 
iking  a  random  ffuess  I  would  say  that  fully  three-fourths  of  th 
bire  region  woilld  always  be  open  to  the  interests  of  stock-growei 
all  kinds.     It  is  a  splendid  country  for  the  purpose. 
Northern  and  eastern  Montana. — We  now  come  to  a  wholly 
•ent  country:  the  general  appearance,  the  vegetation,  and  t  ^^^ 

3  climate,  all  diflferent.     Here  we  have  the  three  grand  resources^^^^^^ 
ning,  stock-raising  and  farming,  on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis,  ^^5-^^^^^^!- 
iteaa  of  mining,  stock-raising  takes  tiie  lead.    And  here  wooE^^^^^*^-^^ 
3win^  is  an  important  item.  x,w 

Looking  at  a  map  of  these  parts  "we  see  a  country  abundantly  X^^]^^ 
.tered  and  possessing  only  a  few  (comparatively)  mountain  Tscnge^t^'^  ^ 
le  many  creeks  or  brooks  and  larger  streams  all  find  their  way  U^      jiiri, 
e  of  three  great  rivers.     The  central  river,  the  mighty  Missourir^^^^Jl^g 
3n  receives  the  two  others — the  Milk  River  from  the  north  and  th 
iUowstone  River  from  the  south.     Ascending  to  the  summit  of  an^ 
ivenient  mountain  in  northern  Montana,  ana  looking  as  far  as  th 
3  can  reach  with  the  aid  of  a  field  glass  or  telescope,  one  sees  i 
ind  series  of  beautiful  rolling  plains,  thickly  covered  "with  gras&_    ^^^^ns 
)re  and  there  the  winding  valleys  mark  the  courses  of  tlie  streams^-^^^' 
the  distance  are  mountains,  purple,  and  blue,  and  ^ay.     To  .^^^^^^^ 
ith  and  west  one  sees,  though  so  far,  the  main  range  ot  tlie  l^ckies^^^^^ 
snow-clad  peaks  in  bold  relief.     That  range  c«Cn  be  distinguishec^"^^^" 
a  glance  from  all  others. 
Eere  we  have  a  country  pre-eminently  fitted  for  pastoral  and 
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cultural  i)Tirsuits.  The  extent  of  range  for  stock  would  be  simply 
inexhaustible  were  not  the  soil  so  rich  that  a^culture  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing possession.  In  fact  it  is  my  opinion  tnat  in  a  very  few  years 
agriculture  will  have  such  a  pre-eminence  that  herd  laws  will  be  en- 
acted, at  least  for  the  protection  of  farmers  in  this  region.  Agricult- 
ure is  m^ing  gigantic  strides.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  proven 
that  the  justly  celebrated  wheat  lands  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  can 
not  surpass  the  bench  lands  of  northern  and  eastern  Montana.  Hun- 
dreds of  progressive  farmers  and  others  are  planting  timber  and 
fruit  trees,  everywhere  meeting  with  success.  So  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see that  in  a  few  years  the  country  will  be  so  settled  by  farmers  and 
growers  of  fine-blooded  stock,  who  will  keep  their  animals  in  pastures 
or  other  inclosures,  that  range  stock  will  be  crowded  to  the  foot-hills 
and  mountains,  or  else  their  owners  will  have  to  take  them  to  those 
regions  where  there  will  never  be  a  struggle  between  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  and  the  flock-master  for  possession  or  the  field. 

If  one  will  go  over  any  portion  of  the  region  now  under  consider- 
ation, after  having  gone  over  those  parts  described  in  the  previous 
section,  he  will  at  once  notice  the  dinerence  in  the  vegetation.     No- 
w'here  here,  except  in  the  "  bad  lands"  along  certain  portions  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  in  a  few  other  parts,  will  be  seen  the  sage-brush, 
Bigelovia,  and  greasewood,  in  any  abundance.     In  going  over  the 
ground  during  summer  the  difference  will  be  still  more  marked  by 
the  presence  of  a  great  variety  of  leguminous  plants,  many  of  them 
Very  beautiful  in  flower  and  foliage,  which  are  dotted  over  these 
northern  plains  in  all  directions.     In  my  own  herbarium  are  twenty- 
three  si)ecies  and  several  varieties,  representing  the  genus  Astragalus 
^lone,  all  collected  in  this  region. 

Along  the  small  streams  and  rivers  the  common  trees  are  Popvlus 
fnoailiferay  P.  angustifolia,  P.  tremulmdes,  and  more  sparingly  P. 
o^ngvlaia.  Only  one  willow  ever  seems  to  become  truly  tree-like  in 
^26,  viz,  Salix  amvgdaloides.  This  species  usually  becomes  of  suf- 
ficient size  for  good,  solid  fence-posts,  and  at  times  even  larger.  It 
^  considerably  used  for  that  purpose.  Professor  Coulter  in  his  Man- 
ual of  Rocky  Mountain  Botany,  page  335,  quotes  that  a  form  of  Salix 
<^ordata  sometimes  affords  durable  timber,  adding  that  "it  is  alto- 
gether incredible  that  any  form  of  8.  cordata  ever  attains  tree-like 
^i^e."  So  far  as  personal  observations  enable  me  to  judge  I  think 
J^iofessor  Coulter  is  quite  right.  The  very  largest  specimen  of  8.  cor- 
^<xta  I  ever  saw  was  not  more  than  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
At  was  the  var.  vestitay  the  common  diamond  willow,  the  same  form 
^-fciat  Professor  Coulter  comments  upon.  But  8alixamygdaloides  fre- 
quently becomes  18  inches  in  diameter.  Where  abundant  it  is  much 
^ut  for  cord- wood,  making  excellent  fuel.  Towards  the  mountains 
^he  poplars  all  disappear  save  P.  tremuLoides,  The  willows  also  are 
^iifferent,  8,  rostraUi  and  a  form  of  8.  glauca  being  most  common. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  Territory  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  winter 
"leather  of  any  new  country  is  always  the  subject  of  special  inquiry, 
I^rticularly  when  stock-raising  is  in  question.  The  following  notes 
'^pon  this  and  the  other  seasons  may  be  of  interest : 

Winter. — Winter  generally  sets  in  in  ffood  earnest  in  the  early  part 
^f  January,  seldom  much  snow  or  cola  before  then,  and  lasts  until 
^he  middle  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  It  is  not  a  period  of 
steady  winter  weather,  however;  areola  snap'*  seldom  lasts  over 
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two  or  three  days.  According  to  statistics  the  average  snow-fall  in 
the  course  of  a  winter  is  about  18  inches.  This  does  not  fall  all  at 
once ;  neither  does  it  fall  from  time  to  time,  and  accumulate  for  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  spring  to  dissipate.  Here,  in  mid-winter,  the 
mild  breezes  blowing  inshore  from  tne  Japan  Current  sweep  down 
over  the  mountains,  often  melting  a  foot  of  snow  in  a  single  day  or 
night,  and  seldom  letting  one  snow-fall  lie  upon  the  ground  over  two 
or  three  weeks.  In  this  way  the  ground  is  frequently  left  bare  for 
several  weeks  before  the  advent  of  another  storm.  At  such  times 
men  go  about  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  insects  skip  and  fly  about  the 
prairies,  and  stOck  upon  the  ranges  gain  flesh.  Some  winters,  how- 
ever, the  snow  becomes  crusted  hard  for  weeks  at  a  time :  then  range 
cattle  suffer  terribly,  and  many  of  them  die  because  tney  can  not 
get  at  the  grass.  Horses  and  sheep  paw  holes  in  the  snow,  *  *  rustling 
for  feed,"  nence  seldom  suffer.  Cattle  never  naw;  if  they  can  not 
push  the  snow  off  the  grass  with  their  noses  tney  starve  or  eat  wil- 
lows, which  is  nearly  as  ruinous.  But  the  loss  of  cattle  from  this 
cause  is  not  necessarv,  as  it  would  take  but  little  hay  to  keep  them 
alive  till  a  "  chinook    came  to  break  the  icy  bonds. 

Spring. — Spring  follows  close  upon  winter;  there  is  no  gradual 
transition,  before  the  last  chinook  has  swept  away  the  snow-drifts, 
wild  flowers  of  brilliant  colors  appear.  Spring  frosts  rarely  occur, 
except  very  close  to  and  in  the  mountains.  Farmers  put  in  their  seeds 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thawed  enough  for  plowing,  and  seldom  give 
them  further  attention  till  harvest  time.  In  northern  Montana  an 
ample  supply  of  rain  falls  during  May  and  June.  Spring  here  is  nearly 
as  warm  as  summer ;  for  this  reason,  combined  with  the  abundance  of 
rain,  vegetation  grows  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  ** blue- joints" 
and  other  tall  grasses  are  usually  3  feet  high  by  the  middle  of  June. 

Summer, — This  season  may  be  said  to  develop  from  spring  about 
the  middle  of  June.  Its  hottest  period  is  in  August.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  the  temperature  is  over  110°  F.  in  the  shade.  The 
probable  average  is  about  80°  F.  It  is  well  known  that  sea-breezes 
are  warmer  in  winter  than  the  land  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are 
cooler  in  summer ;  and  so  it  happens  that  the  same  breezes  which 
melt  the  snow  and  moderate  the  severity  of  winter  here,  gently  blow, 
cool  and  refreshing,  over  the  mountains  and  plains  in  summer 
time.  Consequently,  the  heat  of  summer  has  not  tnat  oppressiveness 
so  characteristic  of  it  in  "  the  States."  It  is  seldom  that  one  can  not 
fully  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  woolen  blanket  during  a  summer  night. 

Autumn. — Montana's  autumn  weather  is  perfect.  The  nights  are 
cool,  often  frosty ;  the  days  are  bright  and  mild.  Whenever  we  have 
a  ffood  fall,  stock  are  in  prime  condition  for  market,  or  to  face  the 
cold  weather  coming.  This  fine  weather  generally  lasts  till  well  on 
into  November.  (Txiis  year  it  is  yet  fine,  and  I  sit  writing  this,  the  22d 
of  December,  with  my  door  wiae  open.)  Then  a  small  snow-storm 
occurs  occasionally  to  remind  one  that  winter  has  almost  come  again. 

We  have  now  glanced  over  the  general  features  of  the  Territory, 
and  in  so  doing  have  seen  that  the  greater  r^art  of  it,  at  least  four- 
fifths,  can  be  utilized  for  stock-raising.  We  have  also  seen  that 
nearly  half  of  it  will  eventually  be  devoted  to  agricultural  interests. 
The  south  and  most  of  the  western  part  will  always  be  a  pastoral 
country,  while  the  north  and  east  will  soon  be  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  farming,  horticulture,  and  the  raising  of  fine,  blooded  stock,  for 
which  purpose  very  extensive  areas  are  not  needed  by  individuals. 
We  have  seen  that,  on  the  whole,  the  climate  is  a  good  one.     This 
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good  clifiate  is  probably  mainly  the  result  of  two  features,  the  close 
proximity  and  protection  afforded  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  ^vitn  its  numerous  spurs,  and  also  of  the  cooling  influence 
of  the  Chinook  wind  blowing  from  the  Japan  Current  in  summer,  and 
its  wanning  influence  in  winter. 

NATIVE  GRASSES. 

i 

In  agricultural  circles  there  has  been  much  talk  about  the  "bunch 
grasses,"  "blue- joint  grasses,"  and  "buffalo  grasses"  of  the  North- 
west. I  shall  not  here  pretend  to  present  as  large  a  list  as  Professor 
Scribner's  "Agricultural  Grasses  of  Central  Montana,"  not  having 
the  necessary  material  to  draw  from;  but  the  following  list  gives  our 
most  important  species,  as  I  hate  found  them,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Territory: 

Beckman7iia  erucceformis^  Host  (Beckmann's  Grass,  "Slough- 
Grass"). — Found  throughout  in  low  grounds,  marshy  places,  and 
sloughs;  to  some  extent  also  along  the  oanks  of  mountain  streams. 
In  some  localities  it  forms  a  valuable  food  for  stock.  Average  height 
about  3  feet.  The  stout  culms  give  off  several  bright-green  leaves, 
4  to  8  or  9  inches  long.  Several  culms  usually  otow  from  one  tuft. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  plant  are  tender  leaves  ana  sterile  shoots  much 
relished  by  stock.  It  makes  good  hay.  Where  the  plants  are  thick 
together,  the  aftermath  of  tender,  juicy  leaves  quickly  grows,  re- 
maining green  till  quite  late  in  th6  year.  To  be  recommended  for 
cultivation  in  low,  wet  meadows  generally. 

Panicum  capiUarey  L.  (Panic-Grass,  "Fool-hay"). — Throughout; 
forming  large  *  *  meadows  in  some  localities.  Mostly  found  in  waste 
or  gravelly  soil.  Sometimes  called  "Fool-hay,"  because  it  takes  so 
much  to  make  a  ton. 

■Panicum  crus-gcdli,  L.  (Barnyard-Grass). — Professor  Coulter  in  his 
Manual,  page  404,  says:  "Very  widely  introduced,  possibly  indige- 
nous somewhere  on  tne  continent."  tjndoubtedly  indigenous  here; 
^^ccurring  along  streams  and  in  gravelly  places  throughout.  In  the 
fountains  usually  dwarfed.  Sparingly  mtroduced  into  cultivated 
^^*ound.    Stock  eat  this  grass  readily.    Leafy,  many-stemmed,  hardy. 

Self-seeding  "  unfailingly,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
.   &taria  riWdi5,  Beau V.  (Green  Foxtail,  Bottle-Grass,  "Wild  Mil- 
iet").— Introduced  into  cultivated  soil.     Not  common.     Many  farm- 
^^  look  upon  it  with  great  favor. 

r^partina  cynomiroideSy  Willd.  (Cord-Grass,  Marsh-Grass). — 
J'hroughout,  in  marshy  ground  along  streams,  and  in  depressions  of 
"^^Ueys.  So  abimdant  in  some  localities  that  eventually  it  may  cause 
^^rious  trouble.  In  some  of  the  mead6ws  near  Helena  it  constitutes 
Nearly  half  the  grass.  It  spreads  by  strong,  scaly  root-stocks,  each  of 
^hichis  tipped  by  a  stiff,  sharp  point,  formed  by  the  overlapping,  ter- 
minal scales.  Culms  average  4  feet  high,  stiff  and  reed-liKe.  Stock 
^illnot  eat  this  grass,  and  it  is  useless  for  hay. 

Pholaris  arunainacea,  L.  (Reed  Canary-Grass). — This  valuable 
^8,ss  is  common  throughout:  Abundant  along  many  of  the  mount- 
^111  streams  and  in  moist  valleys  everywhere,  especially  in  the  south- 
^^part.  Prefers  moist  situations,  attaining  a  neight  upwards  of  5 
leet.  Makes  excellent  hay.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and 
panicles.  The  latter,  when  full  Of  seeds,  they  nip  off  and  eat  with 
®^dent  relish.  This  species  would  pay  well  in  cultivation,  owing  to 
tlie  abundance  of  hay  it  would  yiela.  {Pholaris  CanariensiSy  L.,  is 
sparingly  introduced.) 
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Hierochloa  borecdis,  R.  and  S.  (Vanilla-Grass,  Seneca-Qrass). — Is 
said  to  be  common  in  some  parts.  I  never  saw  it  myself  except  along 
the  banks  of  Belt  Eiver,  in  Meagher  County. 

Alopecurus  pratensis,  var.  alpestris  (Mountain  Timothy). — This 
species  has  an  unexcelled  reputation  as  a  grass  for  the  pasture  and 
hay-mow.  Growing  extensively  in  the  mountains  it  often  covers 
large  open  tracts  known  as  "  mountain  meadows"  and  "parks."  It 
is  regularly  cut  for  hay,  and  the  delicious  odor  exhaled  during  the 
curing  process  is  indeed  "the  scent  of  new-mown  hay."  There  is 
no  necessity  for  introducing  foreign  grasses  into  any  region  possess- 
ing a  native  species  like  this. 

Aristida  purpv/rea,  Nutt.  (Triple-awned  Grass,  Bunch-Grass). — 
Common,  especially  south  and  southwest.  In  the  northern  part  the 
variety  longiseta,  V  asey,  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  form.  Chiefly 
on  gravelly,  stony  ground  along  bluffs  and  rocky  hills  in  the  northern 
part,  but  southward  it  is  very  abundant  in  some  localities  on  the  dry 
plains  so  characteristic  of  that  region.  Its  habit  of  growing  in  stiff 
clumps,  narrowed  below,  diverging  above,  has  gained  for  it  the  usual 
name,  "bunch  grass."  Cattle  and  horses  eat  the  green  clumps  freely, 
but  sheep  prefer  other  gi'asses.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  winter  ranges; 
sheep,  even,  are  often  glad  enough  to  eat  it  in  winter. 

Sttpa  comata,  Trin.  and  Rupr.  (Feather-Grass,  "Bunch-Grass," 
"Needle-Grass,"  "  Needle-and-Thread "). — This  common  ffrass  is 
known  here  by  all  the  popular  names  except  the  first.  Found  through- 
out. It  has  the  "  bunch-grass"  habit,  the  culms  seldom  exceeding  3 
feet,  usually  but  half  that  height.  Stock  are  fond  of  the  numerous, 
narrow,  involute  leaves  crowning  the  base  of  the  bunch.  Common- 
est in  poor  soil  and  where  "  bed-rock  "  is  near  the  surface. 

Stipaviridvlay  Trin.  (Feather-Grass,  Bunch-Grass,  "Wild  Oats"). — 
With  the  last,  but  apparently  more  abundant  in  richer,  damper  soil, 
attains  a  height  of  4  feet,  and  in  moist  situations  a  still  greater. 
Where  thick  enough  it  is  cut  for  hay,  of  which  it  makes  a  fair  qual- 
ity. Stock  like  the  seeds,  which  are  numerous  and  taste  like  oats. 
I  have  frequently  seen  both  sheep  and  cattle  fight  with  their  own 
kind  over  a  well-seeded  panicle  of  this  grass. 

Stipa  spartea,  Trin.  (Feather-Grass). — Known  here  by  the  less 
delicate  but  certainly  more  appropriate  name  of  "Devil's  Darning- 
needle."  This  wretched  ^ass  is  not  common  anywhere  that  I  have 
been  in  Montana  except  m  the  foot-hills  and  valleys  bordering  the 
north  aspect  of  the  Great  Belt  Mountains  near  to  the  West  Fork  of 
Hound  Creek  and  "the  old  Fort  Logan  road."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  spread  for  years  to  come.  In  traveling  afoot  where 
this  grass  grows  when  it  is  in  seed  one  is  kept  busy  picking  the  sur- 
prisingly sharp-pointed  seeds  with  their  strongly-twisted  awns  out 
of  trousers  ana  sleeves.  If  allowed  to  remain  these  seeds  rapidly  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  flesh.  I  have  seen  horses  and  cattle  with 
the  awns  sticking  out  of  their  skin  while  the  seed  was  completely 
buried  beneath.  The  poor  creatures  suffer  severely  at  times  from 
the  irritation  thus  set  up.  This  gi'ass  has  been  reported  from  one  or 
two  other  localities,  but  is  said  not  to  be  common. 

Oryzopsis  cuspidaia,  Benth.  (Mountain  Rice,  "Bunch-Grass"). — 
This  valuable  grass  is  common  throughout.  Usually  in  clumps  vary- 
ing from  1  to  3  feet  high.  In  the  southwestern  part  it  does  not  aver- 
age over  8  inches  high  and  one  or  two  culms  to  a  plant.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  very  narrow,  growing  from  the  middle  and  lower  parts 
of  the  stem,  usually  few  or  none  arising  from  the  base.    Panicle  often 
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included  below,  but  very  open  and  branching  above.  From  the  tips 
of  the  slender  branchlets  grow  the  hard,  nut-like  flowers  and  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  very  nutritious,  as  good  as  oats,  and  are  greatly  relished 
by  stock,  especially  cattle.  This  grass  grows  up  early  in  tne  season 
and  may  be  still  found  in  a  comparatively  green  state  late  in  the  fall, 
lonff  after  the  seeds  have  ripened  and  fallen  oflf .  It  would  doubtless  do 
veU  in  cultivation,  and  seems  to  flourish  best  in  sandy  soil,  where  its 
long,  fibrous  roots  always  draw  up  the  moisture.  The  fact  of  its  being 
so  nutritious  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  thriving  in  what  is 
usually  considered  the  poorest  of  soil  makes  it  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  western  Experiment  Station  authorities,  as  well  as  of 
northwestern  farmers. 

Oryzopsis  micrantha^  Thurber  (Slender  Mountain  Rice). — Com- 
mon but  not  abundant  in  many  localities.    Being  less  conspicuous  than 
the  last  it  has  been  generally  overlooked.     It  is  supposed  to  grow 
in  Montana  mainly  at  the  highest  elevations.     Often  nearly  as  tall 
as  the  last,  but  always  very  slender;  the  few  and  narrow  branches 
of  the  panicle  arranged  in  pairs.      Manv  culms,  fifteen  or  more 
usually  arise  from  one  tuft.     Very  leafy  below;  leaves  narrow  and 
setaceous-tipped,  4  inches  to  over  a  foot  long;  bright  green,  well 
flavored,     btock  enjoy  this  grass.     It  could  be  profitably  cultivated 
towards  the  mountains  on  rich  slopes,  or  in  moist  valleys.     It  seems 
to  have  no  special  choice  of  habitat,  however.     I  have  seen  it  from 
2  inches  to  over  18  inches  hi§h  at  the  rocky  summit  of  Moimt  Helena, 
and  it  grows  over  2  feet  high  in  one  comer  of  my  ranch  in  Sand 
Coulee.    (Sand  Coulee  is  a  large  valley  of  the  plains  near  the  falls  of 
the  Missouri  River;  altitude  about  3,400  feet.j    This  grass  is  also 
common  in  the  Bird -tail  Mountains,  portions  or  the  Belt  Mountains, 
and  m  the  ranges  south  and  west  towards  the  Idaho  line. 

Jduhlenbergia  glomerata  (Drop-seed  Grass,  Muhlenberg's  Grass). — 

There  seems  to  be  no  local  name  for  this  or  the  other  Muhlenbergias 

^ound  here.     Ask  a  stockman  what  it  is,  his  answer  will  be,  "Oh,  it's 

a  kind  of  Foxtail,  I  guess."    This  species  has  been  observed  in  the 

counties  of  Chouteau,  Cascade,  Deer  Lodge,  Silver  Bow,  and  Beaver 

Head.     But  the  only  locality  in  which  I  have  seen  it  abundant  is  at 

Warm  Springs,  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of    Deer  Lodge 

County.     It  grows  freely  in  the  warm  marshy  ground  about  the 

^prings.     It  extends  by  slender,  brittle  root-stocks,  and  in  this  county 

(Cascade)  is  much  affected  by  Ustilago  Montanensis,  Ellis  &  Holway, 

^lich  aborts  the  panicles  of  at  least  half  the  culms.     Cattle  eat  the 

STass  readily,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  desirable  one  for  cultivation,  as  it 

'^ould  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  very  good  hay.     It  is  a  late-flowering 

^Pecies,  producing  great  quantities  of  nutritious  seeds.     It  seems  to 

Nourish  just  as  well  in  orainarily  dry  situations  as  in  wet  ones. 

^^  Phleum  alpinum,  L.  (Native  Timothy,  Cat's-tail  Grass,  also  called 

*  Mountain  Timothy"). — Plentiful  in  all  the  mountain  regions,  along 

streams,  openings  in  pine  forests,  and  in  the  moister  ** parks."    A 

^aluable  grass  and  much  esteemed  for  hay.     Seldom  over  20  inches 

^igh,  but  sometimes  upwards  of  2  feet;  culms  often  quite  leafy. 

Phleum  pratensey  L.  (Timothy,  *'Tame"  Timothy). — Can  hardly 
^  classed  with  the  native  pastoral  resources,  but  has  been  introduced 
^o  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  ample 
^gation  is  found  necessary  to  its  successful  culture.  In  the  north- 
^ni  and  eastern  parts  irrigation  is  not  thought  of.  This  year  I  saw 
^  acres  of  splenaid  timothy  4  feet  high,  standing  thickly  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  hill  near  Great  Falls.    The  field,  only  * '  soa-breaking. 
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is  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Glass.  Timothy  has  become  naturalized 
in  the  mountains  about  Helena.  Isolated  patches  of  it  are  frequently 
found  in  the  Belt  Mountains.  Rev.  F.  D.  Kelse)^,  the  well-Known 
**  Helena  botanist,"  reports  it  as  having  run  wild  in  the  mountains 
about  Rimini.  It  grows  sparingly  along  Black-Tail  Deer  Creek,  near 
Dillon,  and  along  the  Red  Rock  River,  near  Spring  Hill  (Allerdice 
P.  O).  This  plant  is  found  in  such  unusually  out-of-the-way  places 
and  IS  so  widely  distributed  that  some  have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  its  being  just  as  much  native  to  this  region  as  P.  alpinum, 

Sporobolus  cryptandrus,  Gr.  (Droi)-seed  Grass). — Along  sandy 
banks  of  streams;  also  in  cultivated  soil.  Viery  prolific,  soon  taking 
possession  where  allowed.  Cattle  and  sheep  eat  it  down  close  when- 
ever they  can  get  at  it.  Several  other  species  occur,  but  appear  to 
be  of  little  or  no  value.  S.  depauperatus,  Torr.,  is  found  through- 
out; very  abundant  in  some  localities,  especially  in  Beaver  Head 
County,  where  it  is  abundant  on  the  bottoms  mixed  with  grama  and 
other  grasses. 

Deschampia  ccespitosa,  Beauv.  (Hair-Grass). — This  beautiful  and 
variable  grass  is  found  throughout,  but  constitutes  a  regular  forage 
plant  in  very  few  localities.  It  produces  many  leaves  and  culms 
from  the  tufted  base,  which  are  eagerly  eaten  by  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  It  grows  in  a  great  variety 
of  soils  and  can  bear  considerable  drought.  In  a  few  isolated  locali- 
ties are  stretches  of  valley  several  miles  in  extent,  fine  meadow  lands, 
where  this  species,  and  grama  grass,  and  Poa  tenuifoUa  grow  in  about 
equal  proportion. 

Danthonia  unispicata,  Munro  (Wild  Oat-Grass). — Several  species 
occur,  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  have  found  in  abundance.  It  grows 
on  the  higher  **bald"  mountain  slopes,  often  being  the  principal 
grass.  Growing,  in  general  appearance,  it  reminds  one  of  a  nch 
growth  of  grama  grass;  but  the  single  terminal,  erect  spikelet  is  a 
peculiarly  plain  distinguishing  feature.  I  believe  this  grass  to  be  of 
almost  as  much  importance  on  some  of  the  higher  mountains  in  pro- 

fortion  to  the  area  of  its  habitat  as  the  grama  grass  on  the  plains, 
have  had  horses  '^picketed"  days  togetlier  in  mountain  '*  parks" 
where  this  was  almost  the  only  grass.  They  liked  it  and  did  well. 
In  the  herbarium  of  Mr.  Robert  S.Williams,  of  Great  Falls,  are  speci- 
mens of  jD.  Ccdiforniea  and  Z>.  intennedia,  which  he  savs  are  com- 


hay  "  j .  — Everywhere, 
covers  many  acres. 

Agrostis  exarata,  Trin.  (Bent-Grass).— I  have  never  heard  a  local 
name  for  this  common  and  valuable  grass.  It  is  variable  in  size  and 
appearance,  but  under  proper  conditions  grows  over  2  feet  high. 
Cfiums  numerous,  leafy,  especially  at  the  base ;  leaves  flat,  erect,  the 
lower  ones  2  to  6  incnes  long.  It  grows  about  springs  and  along 
streams,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

Agrostis  oZfea,  L.  TBent-Grass,  Red-top). — Abundant  throughout  in 
well- watered  localities;  often  growing  3  feet  high.  An  excellent 
grass  for  meadow  or  pasture. 

The  eastern  form,  A.  vtdgaris  (Rod-top),  has  been  introduced 
sparingly  into  cultivation.  It  is  also  found  nere  and  there  along  the 
various  lines  of  railroad,  quite  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  na- 
tive plant.  It  does  best  in  low  grounds,  and  like  the  native  species 
bears  considerable  moisture.    The  latter  is  frequently  found  almost 
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choking  some  of  the  small  shallow  brooks  or  creeks.    AH  kinds  of 
stock  tnnve  upon  these  grasses. 

Ammophila  longifclia,  Benth.  (Sand-Grass). — Throughout,  but 
apparently  most  common  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  ;  cliiefly 
on  dry  hillsides  and  in  sandy  soil  on  the  benches  and  bottoms.  A 
very  useful  species,  serving  to  bind  loose  soil  and  prepare  the  way 
for  more  nutritious  forms ;  one  to  5  feet  high,  rather  stout.  Al- 
though it  has  strong,  creeping  root-stocks  it  is  easily  exterminated 
when  desirable;  simple  plowing  and  harrowing  a  few  times  checks 
its  growth.  For  this  reason  it  can  be  safely  recommended  as  a  truly 
valuable  pioneer  grass  for  reclaiming  unproductive,  sandy  wastes. 
It  is  sometimes  cut  for  hay,  but  stock  will  not  eat  it  till  compelled,  un- 
less it  is  cut  yoimgi  It  often  grows  in  small  circular  patches,  at  other 
times  irregularly  covering  large  areas.  It  turns  yellowish-brown  in 
August  or  September,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  other  vegeta- 
tion at  long  distances. 

Deyeuxia  Canadensis,  "B^BMY.  (Reed  Bent-Grass). — Common  with 
Phalaris  arundinacea;  growing  to  nearly  the  same  height;  leaves 
long  and  numerous.  It  is  worth  cultivating,  as  are  the  following 
members  of  the  genus: 

DeyexKcia  Saksdorfii,  Scribner. — At  a  first  glance  one  might  take 
this  for  an  Aarostis,    Professor  Scribner,  in  his  interesting  paper, 
"Agricultural  Grasses  of  Central  Montana,"  mentions  it  as  being 
rather  j)lentiful  along  Smith's  River  Caflon  **on  dry  but  rich  lime- 
stone soil."    Rev.  F.  D.  Kelsey,  of  Helena,  found  it  growing  in  sandy 
soil  at  the  "Warm  Springs"  near  Helena.     (This  is  not  the  Warm 
Springs  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  where  the  Territorial  Insane  Asylum 
is  located.)    This  grass  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  kind  to 
cultivate.     The  slender,  leafy  culms  are  upwards  of  2  feet  high, 
bearing  a  densely-flowered  panicle  of  a  lignt  straw  color  which  is 
sometimes  faintly  and  delicately  tinged  with  rose-purple.     The  leaves 
a.Te  2  to  8  inches  long,  and  in  my  specimens  2  to  5  lines  wide,  and 
stiraight,  growing  numerously  from  the  base.     The  plant  grows  in 
olnmps  or  bunches. 

Deyeuxia  neglecta,  Kth.  (Reed  Bent-Grass). — Common  throughout 
ici  wet  places  with  2).  Canadensis  and  Phalaris  arundinacea.  It  is  of 
^lout  the  same  height  as  the  latter,  but  the  leaves  are  mostly  narrow 
^nd  involute. 

Boutdoua  oiigostochya,  Torr.  (Mesquite,  Grama-Grass,  "  Buffalo- 

Qrass"). — Is  not  called  mesquite  here.    I  have  never  seen  truebuffalo- 

K^ass  in  Montana.    It  has  been  reported  from  several  localities,  but  I 

^^ve  not  seen  specimens.   The  grama-grass  equals  the  *  *  blue- joints  "  in 

?^tritive  qualities,  and  doubtless  covers  as  many  acres,  if  not  more, 

^  this  Territory,  rarely  growing  tall  enough  to  be  cut  for  hajr.   It  oc- 

^^^8  sparingly  in  the  foot-hills,  but  on  the  open  plains  holds  its  own; 

^ften  18  inches  high,  where  growing  luxuriantly.     Leaves  mostly 

^^  the  base,  very  numerous,  snort  and  crisp,  inclined  to  be  curly. 

^yerage  height  of  the  plant  (culms)  as  it  grows  on  the  range  is  about 

^  inches.     The  plants  usually  grow  thickly  together  in  cushion-like 

PM^hes,  and  so  form  a  more  or  less  dense  turf  according  to  the  nature 

^f  the  soil.     In  many  parts  stock  subsist  almost  the  entire  year, 

^ainly  on  this  species.     They  readily  fatten  upon  it,  even  in  winter. 

^^  pastured  too  closely  for  several  years  by  sheep  it  loses  its  vitality 

^m  becomes  very  sparse.     Improves  wonaerf  uUy  in  size  when  grow- 

JJg  accidentally  in  cultivated!^  ground.     The  whole  plant  becomes 

stronger  and  more  robust;  the  culms  seems  to  be  more  leafy  and  at- 
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tain  a  height  of  fully  18  inches.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  properly  culti- 
vated this  grass  might  become  valuable  for  hay,  and  it  certainly  would 
make  excellent  pasture.  Although  most  abundant  on  the  benches, 
it  grows  well  in  fairly  moist  valleys,  but  too  much  wet  injures  it. 

Fhragmites  communis,  Trin.  (Reed). — Common  along  streams  and 
in  marsny  ground  throughout.  Of  no  apparent  value  as  food  and 
usually  considered  useless.    In  England  ana  on  the  Continent  in  some 

Earts,  the  stems  are  much  used  for  thatching  the  roofs  of  farm-houses, 
ams,  out-buildings,  and  stacks.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  this  pur- 
pose, making  a  durable,  water-proof  roof.  I  have  seen  roofs  of  reeds 
over  a  hundred  years  old  in  good  repair;  of  course  spots  on  these 
roofs  had  been  rethatched  occasionally.  Reeds  might  be  used  here 
for  similar  purposes,  particularly  in  regioiis  where  luml?er  is  dear 
and  shingles  a  luxury. 

Kceleria  cristata,  ±*ers.  ^'*June  Grass")- — Like  the  grama  and 
"  blue- joint '*  grasses,  this  is  an  important  species  on  the  ranges  of 
Montana.  It  appears  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  central,  nortnem, 
and  eastern  parts.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  may  be  found 
frequently  on  high  mountain  ridges  in  company  with  Poa  Califomicay 
P.  Cusictciiy  and  P.  andina,  where  it  frequently;  attains  a  growth  of 
2  feet  high;  whereas,  on  the  plains,  excepting  in  moist  situations, 
it  only  averages  about  a  foot  m  height,  it  begins  to  flower  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  continues  till  about  the  end  of  June.  Grows  in 
tufts,  and  in  vigorous  mountain  specimens  these  tufts  are  developed 
into  small  bunches.  An  excellent  grass  in  every  respect  for  open 
pasture  and  for  hay. 

Ecdonia  obtusata.  Gray,  var.  robusta,  Vasey.  (Eaton's  Grass). — 
A  good  grass,  occurring  most  abundantly  in  the  southern  Darts. 
Rather  common  along  the  water-courses  of  Beaver  Head  and  Madi- 
son Counties.  Have  never  found  it  in  the  northern  part.  Very  fine 
specimens  in  my  herbarium  were  collected  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Kelsey  at 
Blue  Cloud,  near  Helena. 

JEragrostis  major ^  Host. — Is  an  introduced  weed  chiefly  remarka- 
ble for  the  very  offensive  odor  it  emits,  and  even  leaves  upon  one's 
hands  after  handling  it.     Not  yet  common. 

Melica  spectdbile,  Scribner  (Melic  Grass). — This  is  common  in  the 
mountains,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered  of  pastoral  value. 

Melica  bvXbosa,  Geyer  (Bulbous  Melic  Grass). — Common  in  various 
parts  of  northern  Montana,  and  doubtless  occurs  throughout.  Never 
found  it  in  the  mountains.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Sand  Coulee,  5 
miles  from  Great  Falls.  Might  become  a  useful  hay  grass  by  culti- 
vation. Culms  2  to  4  feet  high,  eaten  with  avidity  by  stock.  The 
bulbous  roots  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 

Distichlis  maritima,  Raf.  (Spike-Grass,  Salt-Grass,  **  Quack- 
Grass")- — Common,  especially  in  alkaline  soils.  Grows  from  3 
inches  to  about  2  feet  high.  Leaves  very  prevalently  attacked  by  a 
rust.     Stock  seem  to  avoid  this  weed,  and  ranchmen  hate  it. 

Poa  tenuifoHa,  Nutt.  (Meadow-Grass,  *' Bunch-Grass,"  '*  Red- 
top"). — A  finer  grass  for  cultivation  on  dry  plains  or  in  regions  sub- 
ject to  drought  can  not  be  found.  Grows  m  all  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, chiefly  on  the  high  benches.  But  it  also  grows  in  the  rich  val- 
leys, where  it  attains  a  good  height  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of 
superior  hay.  .Commonly  associated  with  Koderia  cristata.  As 
growing,  the  radical  tufts  of  the  two  species  have  a  very  similar  ap- 
pearance. 

Poa  IcBvis,  Vasey. — Reaches  a  height  upwards  of  2  feet.    Found 
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chiefly  along  streams  and  in  springy  localities.    It  affords  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  pastoral  grasses  of  well-watered  ]j;'egions. 

Poa  nemordliSy  L. — This  grass  has  no  particular  habitat.  It  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  P.  UBvis.  Also  abundant  in  the  mountains. 
In  1887 1  collected  very  fine  specimens  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Helena, 
where  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  the  city  below  were  grazing  upon 
this  and  other  grasses  already  spoken  of. 

Poa  cenisiay  All. — Is  anotner  valuable  species  abundant  in  the 
mountains  and  foot-hills. 

Poa  Ctisickiiy  Vasey,  P.  andina,  Nutt.,  and  P.  Califoimica,  Vasey, 
are  commonly  found  together.  They  are  often  accompanied  by  Kcz- 
leria  cristaia  and  Festuca  ovina.  These  speciesgrowing  together  form 
a  dense  turf  in  some  localities  in  the  foot-hills  and  on  the  mountain 
slopes  and  ridges.    The  amount  of  pasturage  they  afford  is  very  great. 

Olyceria  arundinacea,  Kth.,  var.  oguarica,- Smith  (Reed  Meadow 
Grass,  "Water-Grass"). — Very  common  throughout  in  low.  wet 
places;  often  growing  in  water.  Leafy  and  tall,  3  to  5  feet  nigh. 
Cows  delight  to  feed  m  a  patch  of  this  grass. 

Olyceria  pauciflora,  Presl. — Occurs  in  many  localities,  but,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Helena  southward 
and  westward.    This  is  also  an  excellent  grass. 

Glyceria  nervata,  Trin. — Is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  situations 
moist  enough  for  its  growth.  In  some  localities  it  contributes 
largely  to  the  native  forage. 

Olyceria  distans,  Wahl. — Common.  It  is  readily  eaten  by  stock. 
The  variety  airoides,  Vasey,  is  a  common  form  along  the  Sun  River 
Valley,  and  in  Cascade  County  generally. 

Festuca  scdbrella,  Torr.  (Great  Bunch-Grass). — On  the  higher  foot- 
hills and  mountain  slopes  this  is  the  predominant  species.  Growing 
in  bunches  often  several  feet  in  diameter,  the  culms  rise  to  a  height 
of  3,  4,  and  even  5  feet.  In  July  and  August  this  grass  is  cut  for 
hay.  Although  it  is  good  for  this  purpose,  it  is  considered  not 
nearly  so  good  as  "  blue- joint."  It  is  one  of  our  most  important  and 
characteristic  mountain  and  foot-hills  forage  plants. 

Festuca  ovina,  L.  (Sheep's  Fescue,  Lesser  Bunch-Grass). — This 
grows  with  the  last  on  the  foot-hills,  but  extends  to  a  much  lower 
altitude.  Very  variable.  May  be  found  from  a  few  inches  with  only 
one  or  two  culms,  up  to  more  than  3  feet  high  with  verv  many  slen- 
der culms  and  leaves,  forming  dense,  thick  bunches,  'f  his  species  is 
the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  great  bunch-grass,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  equally  as  palatable  to  sheep  as  it  is  to  horses  and 
cattle.    Makes  splendid  hay. 

Bromus  Kalmii,  Gray,  n,  hreviaristatuSy  Thurb.,  and  B,  ciliatus 
are  all  common ;  the  first  two  in  the  mountains,  where  they  sometimes 
form  large  meadows.  They  are  then  a  beautiful,  luxuriant  sight; 
but  stock  do  not  seem  to  care  for  any  of  these  grasses.  I  never  saw 
them  cut  for  hay. 

Agropyrum  glaucum,  R.  and  S.  ("Blue-joint,"  "Blue-stem"). — 
This  is  the  celebrated  "blue- joint"  of  the  Northwest.  More  valued 
for  hay  than  any  other  species,  and  its  yield  per  acre  under  favorable 
conditions  is  something  remarkable,  viz,  over  3  tons.  It  often  yields 
2  tons,  and  under  the  most  ordinary  conditions  yields  over  a  ton. 
These  crops  are  secured  on  native,  uncultivated  sod. 

Agropyrum  divergens  is  perhaps  the  next  in  general  value.  It 
grows  in  bunches,  and  for  that  reason  has  received  the  customary 
popular  name  of  "bunch-grass."    Sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
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nearly  4  feet.  Most  luxuriant  in  the  lower  foot-hills,  but  is  common 
on  the  rocky  bluffs  and  knolls  of  the  plains,  frequently  occurring 
with  Aristiaa  purpurea.  The  culms,  though  slender,  are  very  stiff 
and  brittle.  Stock  avoid  this  grass  in  summer,  but  in  winter  in  cer- 
tain localities  it  is  their  chief  support;  hence  it  is  ^considered  an  ex- 
cellent species  for  winter  ranges.     Even  sheep  eat  it  then. 

Other  species  more  or  less  abundant  are  A.  caninum,  Reich.,  A, 
violaceurriy  A.  repens,  Beau  v.,  and  A.  tenerum,  Vasey.  The  last  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  some  parts. 

Hordeum  jvbatum,  L.  (Foxtail  Grass,  Squirrel-tail  Grass). — 
Throughout,  mostly  growing  in  waste  places.  Very  varial^le;  some 
of  its  forms  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  H,  nodosum.  Regarded  as 
a  good-for-nothing  weed.   Often  grows  in  patches  of  5  to  10  acres  large. 

Mymuscondensatus,  Presl.  (Lyme-Grass,  WUd-Rye,  Rye-Grass). — 
By  tne  last  name  it  is  chiefly  known  here.  It  is  of  no  great  value, 
but  abundant  throughout  along  streams,  in  bottoms,  and  up  steep 
coulee  sides.  Four  to  8  feet  or  more  high.  The  coarse  stems,  like 
those  of  Phragmites  communis,  would  make  a  good  thatch.  Occa- 
sionally cut  for  hay.  Must  be  cut  young  or  stock  will  hardly  eat  it. 
Fed  too  long  at  a  time  to  horses  it  causes  them  to  "  scour." 

Several  other  species  occur,  but  they  are  of  even  less  value  than 
this.  E,  sitanion,  Schult.,  in  some  of  the  southern  localities  is  al- 
most as  great  a  nuisance  as  Hordeum  jubatum. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKSL 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  notes  that  Montana  is  blessed 
with  a  great  variety  of  nutritious  grasses  adapted  to  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  soil.  On  the  plains  Poa  tenuifolia,  Kaderia  cristata, 
Stipa  com^ta,  Bouteloua  oligostachya,  Agropyrmn  glaucuTn,  and  Agro- 
pyrum  divergens  are  the  leading  species.  Everyone  of  tnem  fills  an 
important  niche  in  pastoral  vegetation.  In  the  foot-hills  Festuca 
ovmay  Poa  tenuifoUa,  Agropyrum  divergenSy  and  Agropyrum  ten- 
erwm  take  the  lead.  On  the  higher  foot-hills  and  mountain  slopes 
Festuca  scabrella,  Agropyrum,  caninum^  and  Poa  tenuifolia  are  the 
chief.  Still  higher- are  tne  PoaSy  of  several  species  predominating. 
Along  water-courses  and  in  wet  places  the  leading  species  are  Pha- 
laris  arundinacea,  Deyeuxia  negfecta,  Deyeuxia  Canadensis,  Agros- 
tis  exarata,  Glyceria  arundinacea,  var.  aquatica,  and  Poa  Icevis, 

Grasses  are  not  the  only  forage  plants  in  Montana.  Such  species 
of  Carex  as  C.  fUifoliay  C,  stenophyUa,  and  C  Douglasii,  form  an  im- 
portant part  or  the  diet  of  stock  on  the  benches;  while  C.  jfUiformis, 
C,  utricidata,  C  marcida,  and  several  other  species  are  as  important 
in  the  moist  valleys  and  sloughs. 

It  has  been  estimated  rougnly  that  in  northern  and  eastern  Mon- 
tana from  3  to  5  acres  of  grass  land  is  suflScient  for  a  horse  or  steer 
for  one  year,  and  that  about  1  acre  is  sufficient  for  a  sheep.  In  the 
south  and  southwestern  parts  from  two  to  four  times  this  amount  is 
necessary.  But  any  of  these  figures,  if  correct,  speak  volumes  for 
the  pastoral  resources  of  this  Territory. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    SECTION  OF  VEGETABLE 

PATHOLOGY. 


Sir:  Having  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Vegetable 
Pathology  on  the  1st  of  November,  1888,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
herewith  my  first  report. 

During  the  past  year,  and  since  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Re- 
port for  1887,  the  Section  has  issued  four  bulletins  as  follows; 

Bulletin  No.  5  on  the  experiments  made  in  1887  in  the  treatment  of 

the  downy  mildew  and  black-rot  of  the  grape-vine,  together  with 

a  chapter  on  apparatus  for  applying  remedies  for  these  diseases. 

This  Dulletin  "^as  issued  early  in  May,  1888,  and  contains  113  pages, 

and  24  illustrations.    The  first  36  pages  embody  the  reports  of  four 

special  agents,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Section,  and  with 

your  sanction,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  at  Vineland,  N.  J.; 

Charlottesville,  Va. ;  Neosho,  Mo. ;  and  Denison,  Tex.    Part  II  of 

the  Bulletin  contains  the  reports  of  more  than  200  grape-bowers 

J^ho  experimented  wdth  the  sulphate  of  copper  remedies,  while  Part 

HI  embodies  the  results  of  observations  made  in  1887  in  the  treatment 

^^  the  downy  mildew  in  France, 

.  Bulletin  No.  7  on  the  history  and  progress  of  black-rot  of  grapes 
}^  America  is  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  Viala  & 
*r^vaz,  of  Montpellier,  France,*  and  embodies  the  results  of  observa- 
^lons  made  in  this  country  in  1887  by  P.  Viala  and  F.  L.  Scribner. 
.  Bulletin  No.  8  relating  to  some  of  the  practical  work  of  the  Section, 
deluding  papers  on  potato-scab,  foot-rot  of  the  orange,  extracts  from 
^?J*responaence,  etc.,  was  issued  as  a  joint  publication  with  one  of  a 
S?ular  nature  prepared  by  Dr.  George  Vasey,  Chief  of  the  Botanical 
division. 

Bulletin  No.  9  on  peach  yellows,  embodying  the  results  of  investi- 
^tions  made  by  Erwin  F.  Smith,  a  special  agent  appointed  for  this 
^^i*k,  contains  200  pagi^s,  9  colored  maps,  6  lithograpnic  and  37  photo- 
J^graved  plates.  A  short  abstract  oi  this  bulletin  will  be  found  in 
^he  accompanying  pages  of  this  report. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Section  is  constantly  increasing,  and  as 
"  IS  a  most  important  means  of  disseminating  useful  information 
every  effort  is  made  to  give  ii>  the  attention  it  deserves. 

During  the  year  many  new  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
^  the  herbarium,  and  tne  number  of  permanent  microscopic  mounts 
of  fungi  has  also  been  materially  increased. 

Since  the  middle  of  July  Mr.  F.  W.  Anderson,  a  special  agent  of 
the  Section,  has  been  at  work  in  Montana  collecting  specimens  and 

♦Extrait  du  Progress  Agricole  et  Viticole,  Sept.,  1888, 
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making  observations  on  the  fungi  of  that  region.  In  this  work  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  fungi  of  grasses,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  distributing  these  among  the  various  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 

The  following  report,  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
shows  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

Report  of  F.  W.  Anderson. 

From  the  middle  of  July,  1888,  to  the  cloese  of  the  collecting  season,  I  was  actively^ 
engaged  in  collecting  specimens  of  phanerogams  and  fungi  for  the  Botanical  Di- 
vision, and  during  that  time  several  important  parts  of  the  Territory  were  visited. 
More  special  attention  was  given  to  the  parasitic  fungi  than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
work.  In  fact,  enough  has  been  done  m  this  line  to  justify  the  publication  of  a 
**  Preliminary  List  of  the  Parasitic  Fungi  of  Montana." 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  it  has  been  my  constant  effort  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  economic  importance  of  every  species  fouDd — the  relation  borne  hj 
the  fungus  to  its  host  and  ny  the  host  to  the  lower  animals  and  to  man.  In  this 
way  I  have  been  able  to  make  at  least  a  few  notes  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
by  Experiment  Station  authorities  as  well  as  by  those  who  make  farming  their  occu- 
pation. 

In  the  list  of  fungi,  which  at  this  writing  is  not  yet  completed,  there  will  be  over 
200  species  enumerated,  nearly  a  dozen  of  which  are  new  to  science.  One  I  would 
call  special  attention  to  here  is  a  new  Uatilago,  or  smut,  on  MvMenhen'gia,  called 
by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Holwa^,  who  described  it  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  Ustilago 
Montaniejisis,  This  fungus  is  very  common  here  and  caus^  most  wretched  changes 
in  the  panicles  of  the  host*  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  old  enough  to  develop  the  first 
head  or  spike,  the  fimgus  has  already  matured ;  and  as  the  grass  shoots  up,  devel- 
oping its  numerous  spikes,  each  one  m  an  affected  plant  will  be  found  completely 
filled  by  the  black-looking  spores  of  the  Ustilago,  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  spores  grow  within  the  tissue  of  the  host  while  it  is  very  young,  and  in  their 
own  development  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  host. 

With  the  list  will  oe  figures  of  the  new  species  and  as  full  notes  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  about  each.  In  Montana  a  collector  of  parasitic  fungi  can  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  great  comparative  number  of  species  representing 
the  Uredinece,  or  rusts.  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  one  stage  or  another; 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains;  on  the  driest  of  plains  and  in  the  most  moist  of 
valleys.  Fortunately^  for  growing  vegetation,  most  of  the  species  are  apparently 
harmless,  causing  no  iniury  to  living  tissue  removed  from  actual  contact  with  them. 

In  concluding  this  brief  note  I  would  express  mv  thanks  to  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Kelsey,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  for  the  many  valuable  notes  and  specimens  of 
fimgi  and  other  plants  he  has  sent  me  from  time  to  time  as  well  as  for  his  open 
hospitality  and  the  freedom  of  his  valuable  collection  of  Montana  plants,  whenever 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  work  in  his  locality. 

F.  W.  Anderson, 

Special  Agent, 

B.  T.  Galloway, 

Chief  of  Section, 


A.— EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE    TREATMENT    OF    GRAPE-VINE    DISEASES 

MADE  IN  1888, 

[Extracts  from  reports  of  special  agents  and  others.] 

As  heretofore  extensive  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  the  fun- 
gous diseases  of  the  vine  have  been  conducted  by  special  agents  lo- 
cated in  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  by  private 
individuals  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  information  ac- 
quired through  these  will  form  the  basis  of  a  special  report  soon  to 
be  published.  As  the  edition  of  this  bulletin  will  be  comparatively 
limited,  the  following  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  more  important  re- 
ports are  here  given. 
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On  May  5,  1888,  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  special 
agents,  and  at  the  same  time  a  circular,  which  is  given  in  full  below, 
was  distributed  among  grape-growers  with  the  request  that  they  fol- 
low the  instructions  contained  therein. 

I.— LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  AQENfS. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  send  lierewith  several  formulas  to  be  Used  in  the  treatment  of  vine 
diseases.  1  desire  the  experiments  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of 
last  year,  of  course  making  such  changes  in  detail  as  former  experience  has  made 
necessary. 

The  remedies  to  be  experimented  with  are  eau  celeste,  Bordeaux  mixtiure,  and  sul- 
phatine. 

1.  Eau  Celeste,  AuDOYNAUD  Process: 

Dissolve  1  poimd  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water;  when  completely 
diasolved  ana  the  water  has  cooled,  add  li  pints  of  conmiercial  ammonia  (strength 
22*  Baume);  when  ready  to  use  dilute  to  ^  gallons.  The  concentrated  liquid  should 
be  kept  in  a  keg  or  some  wooden,  earthen,  or  glass  vessel. 

2.  Eau  Celeste,  Modified  Formula: 

Sulphate  of  copper pounds. .    2 

Carbonate  of  soda do 2i 

22' 


Ammonia  (22**  Baume) pints. .     ll 

Water i gallons . .  '^'^ 


Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  oopper  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water;  in  another  vessel  dissolve 
the  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  sunilar  manner;  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  when  all 
chemical  reaction  has  ceased  add  the  ammonia;  then  dilute  to  22  gallons. 

8.  Bordeaux  Mixture: 

Sulphate  of  copper •. pounds. .     6 

J^nie do 4 

Water gallons. .  22 

Dissolve  the  copper  in  16  gallons  of  water;  in  another  vessel  slake  the  lime  in  6 
gallons  of  water;  when  the  latter  mixture  has  cooled  pour  it  slowly  into  the  copper 
solution,  care  being  taken  to  mix  the  fluids  thoroughly  by  constant  stirring. 

i.  SULPHATINE,  the  Est4vb  PROCESS: 

Mix  2  pounds  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  with  20  pounds  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur and  2  poimds  of  air-slaked  hme.    The  proportions  may  be  varied. 
Respectfully, 

Norman  J.  Colman, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

n.-ciRcuLAR  distributed  among  grape-growers. 

[United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology.] 
Treatment  of  the  downy  mildew  and  black-rot  of  the  grape. 

To  the  Vineyardists  of  the  Country : 

The  results  of  experiments  in  1887  have  fully  demonstrated  the  vrflue  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (blue-stone)  over  all  other  remedies  in  combating  the  mildew,  ana  the 
resulte  of  many  chemical  analyses  of  the  fruit  and  parts  of  vines  treated  with  cop- 
per compounds  have  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no  danger  to  health  attending  thoir 
application.  The  only  precaution  advised  is  not  to  apply  them  near  the  time  (within 
atteea  days)  of  the  vintage. 

In  their  employment  the  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  their  action  is  only  pre- 
ventive, therefore  their  application  should  be  made  earlv  in  the  season,  from  the 
latter  part  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  Subsequent  apphcations  act  only  in  so  far 
as  they  serve  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of  the  fluid  compounds 
required  to  treat  an  acre  of  vines  will  depend  largely  upon  the  kind  of  pvunp  and 
a>raying  nozzle  used  to  supply  them,  and^  upon  the  extent  of  growth  of  the  vines 
tDesaselvee;  the  amount  may  vary  from  20  to  86  gallons. 


} 
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•  The  following  are  the  formulad  of  the  remedies  which  so  far  have  given  the  be 
rc^sults.    An  account  of  the  results  of  trials  you  may  make  with  one  or  more 
them  is  earnestly  desired,  and  a  blank  form  for  making  up  a  report  for  the  use 
the  Department  in  future  publications  will  be  sent  you  upon  the  receipt  of  the  e 
dressed  postal  card  inclosed  herewith. 


» 


Liquid  remedies. 


(1)  Simple  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, — Dissolve  1  pound  of  sulphate  of  cop^ 
in  25  gallons  of  water.  Spray  the  vmes  witli  a  convenient  force-pump  haviii^ 
nozzle  of  fine  apnerture.  Less  lasting  in  its  effects  than  the  next,  as  it  is  eaf 
washed  off  by  rains. 

(2)  Eau  celeste,  blue-tuater  (the  Audoynaud  process), — Dissolve  1  pound  of  a 
phate  of  copper  in  3  or  4  gallons  of  warm  water;  when  completely  dissolved  and  - 
water  has  cooled,  add  1  pint  of  liquid  ammonia;  then  dilute  to  22  gallons.  1 
concentrated  liquid  should  be  kept  in  a  keg  or  some  wooden  vessel  and  dilu^ 
when  required  for  use.    Apply'the  same  as  in  case  of  simple  solutions. 

(8)  Eau  celeste^  modified  formula : 

Sulphate  of  copper pounds. . 

Caroonate  of  soda do 

Ammonia  (22°  Baume) pints. . 

Water gallons. .    - 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water;  in  another  vessel  d 
solve  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  similar  manner;  mix  the  two  solutions,  and  wb 
all  chemical  reaction  has  ceased  add  the  ammonia;  then  dilute  to  22  gallons. 

(4)  Bordeaux  mixture. — Dissolve  6  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copp^  in  16  gallons 
water;  in  another  vessel  slake  4  pounds  of  lime  in  6  gallons  of  water.  Whea  t 
latter  mixture  has  cooled  pour  it  slowly  into  the  copper  solution,  care  being  taJc 
to  mix  the  fluids  thoroughly  by  constant  stirring.  Well  made  pumps  with  specia 
constructed  nozzles  are  required  for  the  application  of  this  compound.  Tne  V< 
morel  apparatus  and  fhe  Eureka  sprayer  are  well  adapted  for  vineyard  use,  a- 
are  especially  construpted  for  applying  the  various  liquid  preparations  containi 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Powders, 

(5)  SulphatinCy  the  Esteve  process, — Mix  2  pounds  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  co 
per  with  20  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  2  poimds  of  air-slakea  lime.  Tl 
proportions  may  be  varied. 

(6)  David's  poivder, — Dissolve  4  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  least  poesib 
amount  of  hot  water,  and  slake  lo  pounds  6f  lime  with  the  smallest  quantity  * 
water  required.  When  the  copper  solution  and  slaked  lime  are  completely  coolc 
mix  them  together  thorouglily;  let  tlie  compoimd  dry  in  the  sun;  crush  and  sit 
Apply  with  a  sulphuring  bellows  furnished  with  an  outside  receptacle  for  tl 
powder.     The  copper  coming  in  contact  wuth  the  leather  will  soon  destroy  it. 

Both  these  iwwders  ought  to  be  procured  from  the  manufacturer  prepared  rea/3 
for  use. 

m. -^EXPERIMENTS  AT  VINEL.VND,  N.  J. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  at  this  place  by  Col.  A.  W.  Peai 
son,  and  the  vines  treated  were  of  the  Concord  variety.  The  applica 
tions  were  made  with  the  Eureka  sprayer  and  the  Riley  cyclon 
nozzle,  May  29,  June  14,  June  21,  July  2,  July  11,  and  August  S 
Black-rot  appeared  on  the  leaves  of  tne  untreated  vines  on  June 
and  on  the  imiit  of  the  same  vines  June  27.  Rain  and  fog  were  fn 
quent  dixring  July,  and  by  fhe  last  of  the  month  all  Concord  grape 
unprotected  were  totally  destroyed.  There  was  also  considerablfe  re 
on  the  treated  vines.  I'hroughout  the  season  the  rot  continued,  onl 
ceasing  when  there  were  no  more  grapes  to  rot.-  Downy  milde^ 
{Peronospora  viticola)  first  appeared  epidemically  about  August  1( 
but  as  the  season  was  cool  ana  moist  it  occasioned  no  serious  iniur 

Concerning  £lie  efficacy  of  the  remedies  for  black-rot  Colons 
Pearson  concludes  his  report  as  follows: 

On  the  imtreated  vines  the  grapes  are  abnost  totally  destroyed.  One  or  tv 
sound  berries  may  be  found  remainmg  on  a  few  clusters,  but  at  least  nine-tenths  < 
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the  bondieB  show  only  a  mass  of  dried  and  shriveled  Tictims  of  the  disease.  On 
iD  the  Tines  treated  with  the  remedies  prevention  of  rot  is  perceptible,  but  cm  none 
of  them  is  it  strikingly  so,  except  on  those  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Here,  the  treated  rows  have  many  nearly  perfect  clusters,  which  show  but  one  or 
two  rotted  barneseach.  Where  grape  clusters  were  wet  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
tore  eariy  and  often  they  were  saved  from  rot.  Where  not  thus  sprayed  the^^were 
entirely  destroyed.  The  following  t^le  shows  the  yield  of  a  number  of  treat^  and 
nntreated  vines;  the  berries  in  all  cases  were  gathered  from  adjacent  rows  and  care- 
fnllj  wei^ied : 


SectiaBS: 

13  Tines  treated  with  Bordeaux  mix 

tare - . 

IS  Tines  unsreated 

Sectiool: 

IS  Tines  treated  with  eau 

Xo.1 

IS 


Yield  of  !; 
grapes. 


Deecriptioii. 


Pounds. 
80 


4 


Sections: 

14  viiies  treated  with  eau  oelest« 

No.  2 

14  Tines  untreated 

Section  6: 

25  vines  treated  with  sulphatine . . 
85  Tines  untreated 


Yield  of 
grapes. 


Pcmnds, 

14 

4 


20 

4 


The  following  experiments  made  bv  Colonel  Pearson  are  interest- 
ing, as  they  show  conclusively  that  tfie  rot  can  be  prevented  by  the 
Bordeaux  mixture: 

In  a  vineyard  untreated  by  rot  preventives  I  applied  several  thousand  grape  bags, 
begiiming  before  the  grapes  bloomed.  On  successive  rows  of  Ck>nQords  I  put  S)0 
bags  every  day  (dating  the  bags),  beginning  before  the  vines  were  in  blossom,  and 
continuing  until  grape-rot  app^ired  epidemicaUy.  On  July  30  the  bagged  grapes 
were  inspected,  and  m  the  bags  appli^  until  June  22,  inclusive,  it  was  found  that 
they  were  generally  free  from  rot,  while  those  bagged  on  June  23  and  subse- 
quently were  badly  rotted. 

This'experiment  indicates  that  the  invasion  of  the  disease  occurred  seriously  after 
June  22,  a.  m.,  when  the  bags  for  that  day  were  applied,  and  before  June  28,  a.  m., 
when  the  bags  for  that  day  were  put  on. 

On  June  23,  p.  m.,  was  a  thunder-storm  and  slight  spatter  of  rain.  If  this  rain 
bad  come  hefoire  the  grap>es  were  bagged  on  June  23,  the  invasion  of  the  rot  might 
be  accounted  for  at  that  date  through  the  supervention  of  the  rain.  But  the  grapes 
were  bagged  in  the  momiiig,  during  intense  heat  and  drought,  and  tlie  rain  was  not 
until  afternoon. 

,  Extended  inspection  of  these  bagged  grapes  made  recently  discovers  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  infection  of  black-rot  may  enter  the  grape  before  it  blossoms. 
y^  closters  bagged  early  are  generallv  safe  nrom  rot,  but  there  is  occasionally  seen 
iuthem  one  or  two  berries  destroyed  by  the  first  invasion  of  the  fungus.  There  is 
just  enough  evidence  to  prove  that  the  infection  probably  occurred  as  stated. 

After  removing  bags  nrom  grape  clusters  on  August  1, 1  tried  if  these  might  be 
protected  from  rot  during  the  rest  of  the  season  by  an  application  of  the  Boraeaux 
uiixtare  on  August  4. 

It  was  raining  at  the  time  the  bags  were  taken  off  on  August  1 ;  a  few  rotted  grai)es 
^Peared  on  these  clusters  bn  August  12. 

i  then  took  the  bags  from  many  clusters  and  sprayed  these  immediately  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  At  the  same  time  I  left  some  clusters  (from  which  the  bags 
were  removed)  unsprayed.  The  latter  showed  in  a  few  days  the  spots  indicative 
of  infection  by  the  rot  germs;  the  former  remain  healthy  and  are  now  (September 
24)  ripe. 

IV.-EXPERIMENTS  AT  NEOSHO,  MO. 

The  experiments  in  Missouri  were  conducted  at  Neosho  by  Mr. 
Hermann  Jaeger.  The  first  applications  of  eau  celeste,  Bordeaux 
fixture,  and  sulphatine  were  made  from  May  1  to  May  10.  The  sec- 
ond applications  were  made  from  June  4  to  June  10.  *Black-rot  first 
appeared  on  the  foliage  of  both  treated  and  untreated  vines — but  less 
on  the  former — on  June  8.  June  12  to  15  a  third  application  with  the 
same  remedies  as  before  was  made,  care  being  tanen  to  thoroughly 
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spray  all  the  fruit;  June  23,  a/  fourth  application  was  made.  On 
July  1  a  thorough  examination  of  all  grapes  was  made  and  it  was 
found  that  Martna,  Concord,  Telegraph,  Goethe,  and  other  Labrusca 
and  European  hybrids  had  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  fruit  de- 
stroyed by  black-rot  on  all  untreated  vines.  The  same  varieties 
treated  with  eau  celeste  had  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  their  fruit  de- 
stroyed, while  those  treated  with  Bordeaux  mixture  had  hardly  15 
per  cent,  destroyed.  Ten  vines  thoroughly  sprayed  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  on  the  23d  of  June  had  not  lost  over  8  per  cent,  of 
their  fruit  from  rot.  On  August  1  all  the  vines  were  examined  and 
the  following  table  was  prepared  : 


Variety. 


PerldM ! 

Ivea 

Martha 

Concord  

Catawba 

Telegraph 

North  Carolina  . . . 

Delaware 

Herb^mont 

O^athe 

Elvira 

Uhland 


Per  cent,  destroyed  by 
black-rot. 


oS 


1 

2 

40 
50 
55 

as 

76 
80 
75 
70 

20" 


8 


.8 


1 

1.6 
80 
35 
40 
66 
70 
18 


00 
15* 


.6 


IS 


1 

25 
86 


.5 


66 

8 

70 

00 


.8 


Variety. 


Noah 

Mlfiflouri  Riesling . . . 

Hermann 

Norton    

Neosho 

Linoeumli  No.  9 

Racine 

Linoeumil  Noe.  18JUS 
Mat.  z  Rupestris  70. 
Rupestristype 

Average 


Per  cent,  destroyed  by 
black-rot. 


o 


80 

1.5 
40 
.4 

5 
76 
60 

0 

9 

0 


9 


80 


.8 


60 
0 
2 
0 


81.7 


18.8 


1  5 
96* 


.1 


2 


40 
0 
1 
0 


16.8 


From  August  25  to  August  30  all  vines  were  again  treated.  On 
September  10  the  vines  were  again  examined,  but  as  the  earlier  va- 
rieties had  been  gathered,  a  comparison  could  only  be  made  between 
the  late  grapes, 'which  were  of  the  .^SJstivalis  species;  these,  however, 
on  both  treated  and  untreated  vines,  were  quite  as  sound  as  when 
examined  the  month  before. 

Concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  copper  remedies  for  downy  mildew 
{Peronospora  viticola)  Mr.  Jaeger  says: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Elvira,  Delaware,  and  all  vines  that  are  usually  seriously 
damaged  by  mildew  here  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  remedies,  and  their  vigorous 
growUi,  matured  to  the  tips,  promises  a  better  crop  next  season  than  ever  berore. 

Mr.  Jaeger  concludes  his  report  as  follows: 

With  thesd  remedies  (especially  the  Bordeaux  mixture)  applied  early  and  often, 
we  can  certainly  reduce  tne  ravages  of  black-rot,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we 
may  yet  qucceed  in  preventing  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  mildew. 

V.-KXPERIMENTS  AT  CHARLOTTESVn.LE,  VA. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Lyman  conducted  the  experiments  at  Charlottesville, 
using  nine  different  remedies,  as  follows: 

1.  Sulphatine: 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper pounds. .     2 

Flowers  of  sulphur do 20 

Air-slaked  lime do 2 

2.  Bordeaux  mixture  (a): 

Sulphate  of  copper pounds. .     8 

Lime do 10 

Water gallons. .  20 
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3-    fiordeaux  mixture  (&): 

Sulphate  of  copper pounds. .  6 

lime do. ...  4 

AVater gallons. .  20 

4r-    Eau  celeste  (a): 

Sulphate  of  copper pooind. .  1 

Ammonia pint. .  1 

"Water gallons. .  23 

5.    Eau  celeste  (Jb): 

Sulphate  of  copper poimd. .  1 

Ammonia pint. .  1 

Water gallons. .  44 

o.   Blau  celeste,  with  carbonate  of  soda  (c):  • 

Sulphate  of  copper .pounds. .  2 

Carbonate  of  soda * do. ...  1 

Water gallons. .  44 

•  •    Eau  celeste,  with  carbonate  of  soda  (d): 

Sulphate  of  copper pounds. .  2 

Carbonate  of  soda do. ...  2 

Water gallons. .  22 

®-    Eau  celeste,  with  carbonate  of  soda  (e): 

Sulphate  of  copper pounds. .  4 

Carbonate  of  soda do 8 

Water gallons. .  22 

^«    -Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution: 

Carbonate  of  copper ounces. .  8 

Liquid  anmionia quart. .  1 

Water gallons . .  22 

Excepting  No.  1,  which  was  purchased  ready  for  use,  the  foregoing 
Preparations  were  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,*  and  were  applied 
^'^itt  the  Vermorel  and  Eureka  sprayers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  treatments  as  indi- 
^^"t^d  at  the  time  the  fruit  was  gathered: 


^^. 


When  applied. 


May. 

May. 

11 

81 

n 

12 

18 

18 

81 

m 

«i 

ao 

June. 


S4 
2 
2 
5 
6 
5 
6 
3 

18 


June.  July 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


20 
6 
6 
18 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Aug. 


No.  of 

>ines 

treated, 


142 
138 
148 
142 
273 
282 
180 
140 
187 


Treated  vines. 
Low  from— 


Mildew. 

Block-rot 

^w  ctnt. 

None 

16 

..  do 

5  to  10 

Very  little. 

10  to  12 

...do 

5 

...do 

10  to  16 

None 

6to   8 

...do 

8to  5 

...do 

8to   6 

.  ..do 

80to2& 

Untreated  vines. 
Loss  from— 


Mildew. 


Heavy 

. ..  do 

Very  little. 

Heavy 

...do 

Consid'ble. 

...do 

. . .  do 

...do 


Black-rot 


Pproenf. 
25  to  80 
80  to  65 
88^ 
88ito60 
40  to  45 
18  to  20 
15  to  20 
15  to  20 
50  to  60 


Varietiea  treated, 

T  ;^o.  1.  WUdinflf,  Etta,  Grein's  Gk>lden,  MisBouri  Riesling,  Uhland,  Empire  State 
^^ie,  Triumph,  Marion,  Rebecca,  Montefiore. 

^*^o.  2.  RoKer*8  Hybrids,  Ricketts.  Grein's  Seedlings,  Concord,  Moore's  Early,  Cot- 
^Swe,  Worden.  Delaware,  Lady  Pocklington.  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  Ives,  Hartford, 
^oming  Red,  Vergennes,  Duchess,  Prentiss,  Martha. 

j5  No.  4.  Catawba,  Elvira,  Bacchus,  Goethe,  Delaware,  Lindley,  Lady  Washington, 
^em,  Martha. 

No.  6.  Cottage,  Lindley,  Black  Eagle,  Norton's  Virginia. 
No.  0.  Norton's  Virginia. 
No.  7.  Norton's  Virginia. 
Nq.  8.  Norton's  Virginia. 
No.  9.  Catawba. 


See  page  828. 
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Black-rot  first  appeared  on  the  Labrusca  and  Vinif  era  hybrids  June 
11,  and  continued  to  increase  until  August  9.  Downy  mildew  was 
first  seen  on  May  27. 

Experiments  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Lyman  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering a  remedy  for  anthracnose.     Mr.  Lyman  writes: 

I  determined  to  make  an  experiment  for  the  prevention  of  anthracnose,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  damage  done  by  it  in  1886  and  1887  to  my  Elviras  and  Dela- 
wares,  and  also  because  of  its  prevalence  among  other  varieties  grown  in  my  neigh- 
borhood. The  preparation  used  was  a  saturate  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  which 
was  applied  in  tlie  latter  part  of  February,  and  in  the  following  manner: 

Cheap,  coarse  sponges  were  wired  to  the  ends  of  round  sticks  15  inches  in  length; 
and  buckets  were  used  having  a  spatter  strip  nailed  across  the  top.  The  sponge 
was  immersed  in  the  liquid,  withdrawn,  struck  against  the  spatter  sti'ip  to  save 
waste,  and  the  vine  then  swabbed  thoroughly  from  the  base  to  tne  extremitgr.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  vines  were  treated  and  fifty  left  untreated.  The  entire  absence  of 
this  fungus  where  the  vines  were  treated  led  me  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  the 
application  were  most  satisfactory.  Tlie  rows  of  Elviras  untreated  lost  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  their  fruit,  while  the  untreated  Delawares  did  not  bear  any  grapes 
worth  mentioning,  and  made  a  very  inferior  growth  of  cane. 

Mr.  Lyman  concludes  his  report  as  follows: 

The  difference  in  the  quanti^  of  fruit  and  quality  of  must  between  my  treated 
and  untreated  Norton's  Virginia  was  so  marked  at  the  wine  cellar  as  to  call  forth 
the  following  communication: 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

In  receiving  grapes  from  H.  L.  Lyman,  delivered  to  and  bought  by  the  Monticello 
"Wine  Company  in  September  and  October,  1888,  we  foimd  a  very  maiked  difference 
in  the  Norton  grapes  treated  for  mildew  and  rot  by  tlie  appUcation  of  copper  mix- 
tures from  those  not  so  treated.  Tliis  difference  was  shown,  not  only  in  a  much 
less  degree  of  rot,  but  more  in  the  quality y  as  indicated  by  the  saccharometer.  Tliose 
treated  were  rich  in  sugar,  and  consequently  of  an  increased  value  of  one-half  a  cent 
per  pound  or  $10  per  ton. 

Oscar  Reierson,  Secretary. 

VI.-  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  IN  ARKANSAS  WITH  THE  SIMPLE  SOLUTION  OF  SUL- 

PHATE  OF  CX)PPER. 

By  Mr.  J.  Hertlein,  of  SpilervUle, 

I  used  the  simple  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (1  poimd  of  copper  to  30  gallons 
of  water)  because  I  could  not  get  tiie  ammonia  which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
eau  celeste.  The  first  apphcations  were  made  with  a  broom  on  the  evenings  of  April 
17  and  19,  respectively.  Four  hundred  vines  of  thirty-five  varieties  were  treated, 
and  one  row  in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  was  left  imtreated  for  comparison.  The 
solution  was  too  strong;  it  injured  the  leaves  of  some  varieties  badly,  especially  Nor- 
ton's, Ives,  Missoiui  Riesling,  and  Berckman's.  Delaware  did  not  suffer  any,  Con- 
cord very  little.  I  made  the  second  application  May  2  and  3,  and  left  Norton^s  and 
Ives  untreated.  Most  of  the  vines  were  in  bloom  at  the  time.  The  tliird  application 
was  made  between  May  16  and  21 ,  using  the  same  solution  as  before.  For  the  second 
and  third  apphcations  I  used  30  gallons  of  water  to  1  pound  of  the  copper;  the  part 
of  this  solution  put  on  in  tlie  morning  when  tlie  dew  was  on  the  leaves  and  after  a 
rain  burnt  the  foliage,  while  that  put  on  in  the  evening  did  not  hurt  it  in  the  least. 
The  best  time  for  applying  the  remedies  I  think  is  about  sundown,  'or  even  by 
moonlight.  Mildew  appecured  after  a  heavy  rain  on  untreated  Peter  Wylie  and 
Vergennes  vines  May  16;  it  also  attacked  some  untreated  Berckman's  vines.  May  17 
I  found  spotted  leaves  on  untreated  Concords;  on  the  IStli  I  gave  the  mildewed 
vines  a  sprinkling  of  the  solution,  which  stopped  fmiJier  progress  of  the  disease. 

May  26  I  foimd  the  first  traces  of  black-rot  on  untreated  Peter  Wylie,  also  on 
Vergennes,  and  a  few  days  later  on  Concord  and  other  varieties.  The  1st  of  June 
I  commenced  picking  off  the  rotten  berries  (as  I  have  done  for  the  past  three  years), 
and  kept  on  picking  every  three  or  four  days  until  July  7;  I  picked  in  all  about  50 
pounds  of  rotten  fruit.  The  difference  between  treated  and  unti'eated  vines  could 
be  seen  at  a  glance;  while  the  treated  ones  were  only  sliglitly  attacked,  the  untreated 
rotted  badly.  Not  all  the  vaiieties  yielded  alike  to  the  remedy,  and  while  I  could 
not  see  any  difference  between  treaty  and  untreated  Berckman's  and  Vergennes, 
the  difference  between  treated  and  untreated  Concords  was  very  striking.    At  the 
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harvest  (August  6)  the  treated  vme;^  yielded  over  10  pounds  to  the  vine,  and  the  un- 
treated Bi  pounds.  Delaware  and  Norton's  were  nearly  exempt  from  rot;  Ives, 
Mantefiore,  ulster,  Empire  State,  Perkins,  and  Champion  rotted  very  little. 

My  vineyard  is  on  a  slope  with  western  e4qx>sure;  one  half  is  trained  to  wire  after 
the  Kniffen  system,  the  other  half  to  stakes.     In  the  spring  before  the  buds  started 
I  washed  every  alternate  row  of  those  on  wires  with  a  50  per  cent,  copperas  solu- 
tion, and  on  mese  I  could  hardly  find  a  rotten  berry  in  the  fall.    I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  the  remedies,  and  will  experiment  again  next  season.    The  main  tiling 
is  to  use  the  remedies  early,  before  and  immediately  after  flowering.    I  believe  that 
1  pint  used  at  such  a  time  will  do  more  good  than  a  gallon  used  later.     Picking  and 
d^troying  the  rotten  berries  should  be  continued  with  the  forep;oing  treatment. 
AU  the  vineyards  of  my  neighbors,  where  no  remedies  were  appbed,  were  injured 
by  rot  from  25  to  75  per  cent.,  while  I  hardly  lost  1  per  cent  of  my  crop. 

Vn.-EXPERIMENT8  AT  MmDLE  BASS,  OHIO. 

Mr.  George  M.  High,  of  this  place,  sent  in  a  very  full  report  of  his 
experiments,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  orown-rot 
{Penmospora  viticola).  He  used  eau  celeste,  making  the  applications 
with  a  Nfixon  barrel  force  pump  and  Nixon  spraying  nozzle  on  June 
7,  June  18,  July  6,  July  18,  and  August  7.  Two  thousand  vines, 
mostly  of  the  Catawba  variety,  were  treated,  while  a  like  number  of 
the  same  variety  were  left  untreated  for  comparison. 

The  loss  of  fruit  on  the  treated  vines  was  about  1  per  cent.,  while 
on  the  untreated  vineyard  fully  one- third  of  the  fruit  was  destroyed. 

Vra.-TREATMENT  OF  THE  GRAPE-VINE  POWDERY  MttiDEW  (Uncintaa  ampelopiidla)  WITH 

8ULPHURET  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Hudson,  of  Mobile  County,  Ala.,  used  this  solution  in 
the  treatment  of  the  foregoing  disease,  and  his  report  contains  so 
many  interesting  points  that  it  is  here  submitted  in  full. 

I  was  making  an  effort  to  find  some  convenient  form  of  sulphur  to  apply  to  my 
European  vines  ( Vitis  vinifera),  when  I  was  attracted  by  an  observation  of  M.  fo 
V  te.  Amauiy  de  Montlauer,  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathol- 
m,  pages  ftS  and  70,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  successfully  applied  a  1  per  cent. 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  for  mildew  {Peronospora  viticola);  and  he  concluded 
by  saying  that  vineyards  treated  in  the  spring  had  neither  Oidium  nor  Erineum.  I 
at  once  decided  to  experiment  with  it  on  Hamburg,  Black  Hamburg.  Muscat,  and 
other  European  vines  growing  in  the  open  air,  on  which,  for  several  seasons,  the 
gwpes  have  been  severely  injured,  and  in  1886  entirely  destroyed  by  the  powdery 
Dailaew  {UnciniUa  ampelopsuiis).  Accordingly  I  commenced  with  a  1  per  cent. 
solution,  which  scorched  the  young  leaves  severely  wherever  it  touched  them. 
Weit  I  made  a  solution  of  one-tenth  the  above  strength  ;  this  was  also  too  strong 
wtthe  beneficial  effects  were  so  apparent  that  I  made  a  third  application,  contain- 
jng  one  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  potassium.  This,  while  promising 
w  more  than  the  two  former  mixtures,  still  aomonished  me  that  the  solution  was 
even  then  too  powerful.  Notwithstanding  these  disappointments,  I  succeeded  in 
aaTjajg  a  portion  of  the  cjop  in  fair  condition. 

TJois  year  I  commenced,  when  tiie  youn^  shoots  were  perhaps  6  to  8  inches  long, 
^th  a  solution  of  half  an  oimce  (avoirdupois)  to  one  gallon  of  water.  It  was  applied 
agam  when  the  grapes  were  beginning  to  color.  The  solution  happened  to  be  quite 
powerful  enough  and  produced  no  injurious  effects  whatever  on  the  tender  leaves 
*J<1  shoots.  This  treatment  was  applied  to  two  hundred  vines  (all  marked)  with  ab- 
^^  and  unexcepticmal  success,  giving  me  a  full  crop  of  superb  clusters  of  mag- 
^cmt  berries  in  every  instance.  About  thirty-four  vines,  interspersed  among 
«|08e  treated  as  above,  and  left  entirely  untreated,  had  their  entire  crop  deKtroyed 
by  the  mildew. 

i^r  the  crops  were  gathered  the  older  leaves  on  the  treated  vines  were  attacked 
^the  Uncinula,  and  before  tiiey  could  be  treated  a  long  rainy  season  of  six  weeks 
^^^^tibeTemedieAvreTeiieYeT2i\)y\ied.  At  the  end,  however,  the  foliage  of  the 
seated  vines,  beyond  being  browned  shghtly,  appeared  to  have  received  no  furtlier 
™jai7,  and  the  late  wood  growth  was  satis^ictory. 
1  used  the  Vermorel  machine  in  applying  the  solution  and  it  gave  perfect  satis- 
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faction.  I  had  the  solution  fteshly  prepared  t^d  applied  it  in  the  early  momi 
before  8  o*clock,  as  recommended  by  M.  de  Montlaur. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  the  cheapness  of  liver  of  imlphur,  the  ease  of 
preparation  and  application,  the  compl^  success  of  the  treatment,  and  the  fact  t 
the  ripe  clusters  are  not  blemished  by  it  as  thev  are  by  the  flowers  of  sulphux 
seems  to  me  that  it  must  commend  itself  to  all  gi'owers  of  European  vines,  es 
cially  those  in  Califomia,  where  the  Utknnida  is  the  chief  fungous  disease  agai 
which  grape-growers  have  to  contend. 

In  preparing  the  solution,  half  an  ounce  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  was  dissolved 

1  pint  of  hot  water;  as  soon  as  dissolved,  the  cold  water  (1  gallon  less  1  pint)  ^ 
poured  with  the  hot  solution,  and  the  whole  immediately  strained  througn  a  tk: 
osnaburg  cloth  into  a  tin  can  and  cloeelystopped.  It  was  then  ready  for  use. 
takes  but  a  few  moments  to  prepare  it.  From  the  tin  can  (10*ffallon  cans  were  Vk: 
the  mixture  was  poured,  as  needed,  into  the  reservoir  of  the  vermorel  machine 
sprayed  thoroughly  over  the  vines,  clusters,  and  leaves  above  and  below:,  the  smc 
noz2ie  being  used  for  the  work. 

I  used  at  each  application  on  two  hundi'ed  and  fifty  vines  4  gallons  of  water  v 

2  ounces  of  liver  oi  sulphur.    This  was  perhaps  more  than  was  necessary,  but  I  ' 
determined  to  have  the  work  done  efficiently  and  tlioroughly  in  order  to  test 
value  of  the  application. 

IX.~CONCLU8ION8. 

The  results  furnished  by  the  foregoing  reports  show  conclusive 
that  by  the  proper  application  of  the  copper  remedies,  especially  i 
Bordeaux  mixture,  we  piay  subdue  or  even  entirely  prevent  black-r 
Downy  mildew  can  easily  be  prevented  by  any  of  tne  remedies  xm 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  circular,  as  the  experiments  last  year  ful 
proved.  It  is  true  that  quite  a  number  of  those  who  made  trials  tl 
year  report  that  no  benefit  resulted  from  the  applications,  but  wh 
we  come  to  carefully  inquire  into  such  cases  we  find  that  where  fa 
ures  are  reported  the  experiments  were  either  carelessly  made  or  we 
begun  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  of  value.  It  seems  to  us  that  o: 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  non-success  heretofore  attending  tl 
use  of  these  preparations  lies  in  the  fact  that  very  few  grape-growe 
have  the  vaguest  idea  of  what  the  fungi  of  black-rot  and  dowi 
mildpw  are  like.    They  do  not  know  that  these  minute  enemies  a: 

Elants  like  the  vine  on  which  they  feed;  that'they  grow  and  prodii 
odies  analogous  to  seed,  and  that  these  minute  seed  or  spores  gerir 
nate  and  take  root,  so  to  speak,  whenever  they  come  in  contact  wii 
the  fruit  or  leaves,  providing  there  is  sufficient  moisture  present, 
these  facts,  and  many  others  connnected  with  the  life  history  of  tl 
fungi  under  consideration,  were  known,  the  importance  of  beginnin 
the  treatments  early  and  making  the  applications  thorough  would  1 
readily  understood. 

Under  the  present  condition  of  thin^  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
outline,  in  a  definite  manner,  a  practical  course  of  treatment  f 
black-rot.  As  a  first  step,  however,  it  woul^  be  well  to  careful 
collect  in  the  fall  as  many  of  the  old  leaves  and  berries  as  possib 
and  bum  or  bury  them.  Then  in  the  spring  after  the  vineyard  h 
bfeen  pruned  ana  put  in  order  by  the  plow,  but  before  vegetati 
starts,  the  vines  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mi: 
ure  containing  16  pounds  of  sulphate  or  copger  and  30  poun 
of  lime  to  22  gallons  of  water.  The  object  of  this  spraying  is  to  ( 
stroy  all  the  spores  of  the  fungus  that  may  have  lodged  in  the  bai 
About  ten  days  before  the  flowers  open  the  foliage  and  vinea  shot 
receive  a  second  spraying,  this  time  using  a  mixture  containing 
pounds  of  siilphate  of  copper  and  4  pounos  of  lime  to  22  gallons 
water.  A  third  application,  using  the  latter  mixture,  should  be  ma 
when  the  flowers  are  opening,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  wet  all  t 
green  parts  but  not  to  drench  them.    Repeat  the  spraying  every  t^ 
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weeis,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  color,  using  the  same  preparation  as 
*  before. 

In  regions  where  both  mildew  and  rot  prevail,  the  treatment  as  out- 
lined for  the  latter  will  effectually  prevent  the  former  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  make  any  additional  applications.  Where  the 
mildew  is  the  only  enemy  to  be  considered  the  eau  celesta  (formula 
1  or 2)  should  be  used  for  the  reason  that  it  is  cheaper,  more  readily 
prepared  and  applied,  and  fully  as  efficacious  in  this  case  as  is  the 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1888,  we  visited  Colonel  Pearson's  vine- 
yard and  found  that  he  had  already  bec:un  treating  his  vines  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  black-rot  in  1889.  He  had 
thoroughly  cleaned  his  vineyard  and  had  removed  all  the  old  bark 
and  dried  oerries  from  the  vines.  The  vines  had  been  drenched  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  slaked  lime  had  also  been  scattered  be- 
tween the  rows,  completely  covering  the  ground  in  many  jjjaces. 
Colonel  Pearson  informed  us  that  he  would  plow  the  vineyard  in  the 
spring  before  vegetation  started  and  a^ain  give  it  a  liming,  after 
yhich  he  would  apply  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  repeating  the  spray- 
ings every  three  weefcs  throughout  the  summer  until  the  fruit  began 
to  color. 

B.— NECESSITY  FOR  MORE  EXTENDED  FIELD  WORK. 

Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  following  pages  the  rot  of 
the  potato,  tomato,  and  cherry,  and  the  leaf -blight,  and  cracking  of 
^0  pear  cause  the  heaviest  losses  to  farmers  and  fruit-growers, 
^h  one  is  probably  the  cause  of  thousands  of  dollars'  loss  every 
y^ar,  and  they  are  only  representative  diseases.  The  agricultural 
^orld  has  long  suffered  from  these  diseases  in  a  profound  ignorance 
^^  their  causes. 

Against  these  insidious  foes,  which  are  visible  only  in  their  effects, 
*^©  fanner  has  heretofore  had  no  weapons  of  warfare.    If  his  potato 
^^es  died  prematurely,  and  the  potatoes  themselves  rotted  m  the 
^^^h  or  in  tne  cellar,  he  simply  said  it  was  a  bad  year,  resigned  him- 
?^lf  to  his  fate,  and  probably  used  what  few  potatoes  were  left  for  plant- 
^?g  his  next  year's  crop.     Since  this  Section  was  established  a  con- 
^ual  effort  has  been  made,  by  means  of  correspondence,  special 
halletins,  and  annual  reports,  to  bring  before  the  agriculturists  of 
the  countrjr  the  fact  that  these  diseases  have  definite  causes  outside 
^^  climatic  influence,  to  teach  them  the  nature  of  these  causes,  and  that 
the  diseases  can  be  prevented.     The  liberality  of  the  Government  in 
circulating  large  editions  of  these  reports  has  done  much  to  bring 
this  knowledge  within  reach  of  all,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to- 
day why  agriculturists  should  longer  suffer  in  unresisting  ignorance 
of  the  causes  or  remedies  for  fungous  diseases.    Much  work  in  this 
Jine  remains  to  be  done.    The  entire  history  of  the  fungi  causing  these 
diseases  is  known  only  in  a  comparatively  few  cases;  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  entire  history  of  all  parasitic  fungi  should  be 
known  may  be  gained  by  a  study  of  those  already  described.    But  in 
addition  to  this  there  is  another  field  of  labor  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  this  knowledge  is  to  be  made  of  practical  benefit.    Under 
the  *' treatment"  of  nearly  every  disease  we  are  obliged  to  say,  "  No 
experiments  have  yet  been  attempted,  and  the  suggestions  made  are 
drawn  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  fungus 
and  the  results  in  the  use  of  fungicides  in  vine  diseases."    In  other 
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words,  we  leave  our  readers  to  experiment  for  themselves,  doing  all 
in  our  j)ower  by  way  of  suggestion. 

This  is  not  encouraging  to  farmers;  considerable  expense  is  en- 
tailed in  order  to  thoroughly  test  any  of  these  remedies,  and  few  earn 
to  add  to  the  possible  loss  of  their  crops  the  additional  expense  of 
chemicals  and  machines  for  application,  to  say  nothing  of  tne  labor 
involved  at  a  time  when  other  work  is  especially  pressing.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  we  were  able  to  lay  down  a  course  or  treatment  and  say 
This  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  competent  and  practical  men,  no 
farmer  would  hesitate  to  use  the  means  suggested. 

The  need  of  this  has  been  keenly  felt  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work, 
but  the  funds  available  have  not  been  sufficient  to  establish  any 
such  series  of  experiments  as* was  desired.  It  was  thought  wisest 
to  concentrate  wnat  money  and  force  it  could  command  in  this 
direction  upon  one  point,. and  consequently  all  available  resources 
were  used  for  two  years  in  experiments  with  fungicides  for  black-rot 
and  other  diseases  of  the  grape.  The  result  has  justified  the  means 
and  we  are  now  able  to  say  to  the  ^ape-growers  of  the  country  that 
this  most  dangerous  foe  to.  their  industry  may  be  conquerea  by  a 
simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive  method.  One  oi  the  resultg 
of  this  work  is  the  invention  of  the  Eureka  sprayer,  and  the  num- 
ber of  orders  already  received  for  it  attest  the  fact  that  fruit-grow~ 
ers  are  anxious  to  use  remedies  that  have  once  been  tested.  It  ves 
mains  for  us  to  make  similar  experiments  in  other  diseases,  but  ia 
two  years  must  be  devoted  to  each  one  our  jjrogress  will  be  painfulL 
slow.  The  demand  for  more  field  work  is  imperative,  the  resource 
of  the  country  can  never  be  fully  developed  while  the  agriculture 
community  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  infectious  disease  that  now  visi 
its  crops.  The  losses  from  this  source  are  incalculable,  and  it  d— 
volves  upon  this  Section  to  take  the  initiative  steps  toward  avoidir=: 

them.     The  work  is  possible  and  extremely  practical,  and  what 

necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  is  to  have  t 

funds  at  our  command  that  will  enable  us  to  employ  competent  in- 
to go  into  the  field  and  not  only  investigate  the  causes  but  exp^ 
ment  with  remedies  for  the  many  diseases  that  are  now  (levastatL  - 
nearly  every  cultivated  plant. 


C— MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

The  following  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  accompanying  pa- 
of  this  report: 


1. 


Downy  mildew  of  the  potato.    , 
Notes  on  black-rot  of  the  tomato. 
A  tomato  disease. 
Brown-rot  of  the  cherry. 
Powdery  mildew  of  the  cherry. 
Leaf-blight  and  cracking  of  the  pear. 

7.  Leaf -spot  of  the  rose. 

8.  Plmn-pockets. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


9.  Apple  rusts. 

10.  Septosporium  on  grape  leaves. 

11.  Leaf-^x>t  disease  of  the  maple. 

12.  A  disease  of  the  sycamore. 

13.  The  leaf -rust  of  cotton  woods. 

14.  Report  on  peach  yellows. 

15.  Additional    notes    on    celery 

blight. 


The  paper  on  "Downy;  Mildew  of  the  Potato"  was  prepared 
Prof.  F.  L.  Scribner,  wliile  that  on  * 'Apple  Rusts"  is  by  Dr.  B.  ^ 
Halstead,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  this  groiip  of  fur:*  g 
Of  the  remaining  chajjters  my  assistant,  Miss  E.  A.  South wor-t/i 
prepared  Nos.  6,  7,  10,  and  12,  and  also  furnished  valuable  note^  on 
several  others.  Chapters  5  and  13  are  from  the  pen  of  my  assist^^nf, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Waite.    The  illustrations  accompanying  these  were  drm^^wn 
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under  my  supervision  by  Miss  Roberta  Gowing,  Miss  E.  A.  South- 
worth,  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite. 

1. — Downy  Mildew  of  the  Potato.* 
Phytophthora  infestans,  DBy. 
(Plates  I,  II,  and  Map.) 

I.— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Th©  disease  of  the  potato  caused  by  the  parasitic  fungus  Phytoph- 
thora  infestanSy  generally  known  asTPotato-rot,  probably  originated 
in  South  America,  whence  it  was  brought  to  this  country  about  the 
vear  1840.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  cause  of  very  serious 
losses  to  farmers,  and  in  years  favorable  to  the  disease  has  swept 
away  nearly  the  entire  crop. 

The  cooler  and  more  moist  sections  of  the  country  are  where  the 
Phytophthora  attains  its  greatest  vigor  and  activity,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  dry  regions  of  the  great  western  plateaux  that  the  potato- 
grower  can  hope  to  wholly  escape  its  ravages. 

No  variety  has  yet  been  discovered  that  has  remained  free  from 
the  disease  under  all  circumstances,  although  in  some  localities  some 
varieties  are  more  resistant  than  others.  Possibly  also  there  are 
some  varieties  more  susceptible  than  others,  and  these  should  be 
tnown  in  order  that  their  culture  may  be  avoided. 

n,— BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  fungus  attacks  the  stems  and  leaves  as  well  as  the  tubers. 

On  the  leaves  (Plate  I,  Fig.l)  pale-yellowish  spots  first  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  disease;  these  very  soon  turn  brown,  and  if  the  weather 
be  warm  and  damp,  rapidly  blacken,  indicating  the  total  destruction 
of  the  tissues.  The  yellowmg  of  the  tissues  progresses  slowly,  but  as 
Soon  as  the  fungus  has  pushed  out  its  fruiting  threads,  whicn  appear 
^  a  white  downy  coating  on  the  under  surface,  the  discolorations  pro- 
ceed rapidly. 

The  stems  may  be  attacked  directly  or  the  disease  may  reach  them 
tirough  the  leaves;  in  either  case  tney  become  blackened  and  soon 
Qie. 

On  the  tubers  (Fig.  2)  the  parasite  attains  a  considerable  growth 
'^thin  the  tissues  before  there  is  any  external  manifestation  of  its 
presence.  After  a  time  depressed  spots  appear  and  the  skin  covering 
these  dies  and  becomes  discolored.  Underlying  these  spots  the  tis- 
^es  will  be  found  to  be  dark-colored  for  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
^his  browning  of  the  tissues  begins  before  there  is  any  external 
^ign  of  disease.  The  flesh  occupying  the  center  of  the  tuber  remains 
for  sometime  healthy  and  normal,  but  in  the  end  it  also  decays 
cither  with  dry  or  wet  rot.  If  infected  tubers  are  stored  the  rot  will 
progress  in  the  cellar  and  healthy  tubers  may  be  infected  by  those 
already  diseased.  The  losses  arising  from  the  rotting  of  the  tubers 
^ter  they  are  gathered  sometimes  amount  to  as  much  as  may  have 
occurred  in  the  field. 


•This  article  is  an  abstract  from  a  paper  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Scribner  which  will  be 
pwdished  as  a  special  bulletin. 
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Tte  mycelium  passes  between  the  cells,  never  into  them  (Plate  II, 
Figs.  1,  4)  except  in  rare  cases.  After  it  has  grown  a  few  days  in 
the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  it  sends  out  branches  destined  to  bear  the 
conidia  or  reproductive  bodies  of  the  fungus  (Fig.  2).  The  method 
of  formation  of  the  conidia  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  They  are  formed 
at  the  apex  of  the  conidiophore  or  its  branches,  and  their  apparently 
lateral  position  is  due  to  tne  fact  that  they  are  turned  to  one  side  by 
a  continuation  of  the  growth  of  the  branch.  As  soon  as  the  conidia 
are  ripe  they  will  germinate  if  placed  in  suitable  conditions  of  warmth 
'  and  moisture.  The  changes  which  they  pass  through  in  germination 
are  illustrated  by  Fig.  5.  The  conidium  breaks  up  (o-d)  into  a  num- 
ber of  motile  portions  called  the  zoospores  (e,  /,);  these  have  cilia  at 
first,  but  finally  lose  them  (g),  surround  themselves  with  a  membrane 
and  germinate  {h,  i,  k,  I);  tne  germ  tube  enters  the  plant  and  repro- 
duces the  disease. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  tubers  may  be  and  usually 
are  infected  by  the  rain  washing  the  conidia  down  into  the  soil. 

m.— CONDITIONS  FAVORING  THE  DISEASE. 

In  order  to  intelligently  trdat  the  potato-rot  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  conditions  which  favor  its  development.  These  are  (1) 
humidity — the  years  of  great  outbreaks  have  always  been  years  of 
excessive  humidity;  (2)  a  temperature  ranging  from  65"*  to  75**  F. — 
a  few  degrees  above  74°  will  check  the  development  entirely,  and 
down  to  45°  the  fungus  will  continue  to  grow;  (3)moisture  in  the  soil — 
hence  a  clayey  soil  or  one  that  will  retain  moisture  is  more  favora- 
ble to  rot.  It  is  also  generally  conceded  that  stable  or  barn-yard 
manure,  especially  if  used  fresn,  favors  the  rotting  of  the  tubers. 

The  conditions  which  favor  the  rot  after  the  potatoes  are  harvested 
are  the  same  as  those  which  favored  it  before — moisture  and  a  mod- 
erately high  temperature. 

IV, — TREATMENT. 

Treatment  for  potato-rot  must  be  preventive,  and  prevention  in 
this  case  consists,  first,  in  not  planting  diseased  tubers,  and  second  in 
making  the  conditions  unfavorable  for  the  germination  of  the  spores 
and  development  of  the  mycelium,  and  finally  in  protecting  the  tops 
by  fungiciaes  that  will  prevent  the  spores  from  germinating  even 
under  tne  most  favorable  climatic  conditions. 

Potatoes  used  for  seed  should  be  perfectly  sound;  a  single  tuber 
containing  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  may  result  in  a  point  of  in- 
fection that  will  ruin  the  entire  crop.  If  there  has  been  any  disease 
in  the  field  where  the  seed  potatoes  were  grown  it  is  not  safe  to  de- 
pend upon  observation  in  judging  the  character  of  seed  selected,  for 
the  Phytophthora  may  be  present  without  developing  any  visible 
characters.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  always  disinfect  the  tub- 
ers designed  for  seed.  Whether  this  can  be  done  without  destroy- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  sets  must  be  determined  by  further  experi- 
ments. According  to  Mr.  Jensen,  however,  it  is  possible  to  disinfect 
potatoes  to  be  usea  for  seed  by  keeping  them  in  an  oven  for  a  few 
nours  at  a  temperature  of  from  104°  to  110°  Fahr. 

When  possible  the  planter  should  always  select  a  light  and  thor- 
oughly drained  soil  for  his  potato  crop.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
control  the  weather  conditions  that  favor  the  disease,  and  conse- 
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quently  if  these  are  present  the  vines  must  be  protected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  fiingicides.    The  disease  is  similar  to  the  downy  mildew 
of  the  grape,  and  the  preparations  used  for  that  will  be  effective  for 
the  poteto-rot.    Preference  is  riven  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but 
eau  celeste,  sulphatine,  and  blight  powder  can  also  be  recommended. 
The  applications  shoiild  be  made  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  the 
plwits  are  wet  with  dew,  and  should  begin  before  the  blight  makes 
its  appearance,  say  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  repeated  about 
the  middle  of  August. 

If  the  spores  of  the  fungus  reach  the  tubers  by  being  washed  into 
the  soil  by  rains,  potatoes  but  lightly  covered  with  earth  are  more 
likely  to  be  infected  than  when  deeply  planted ;  such  is  generally  re- 
ported to  be  the  case,  consequently  the  potatoes  should  have  a  second 
or  protective  molding  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  upon 
the  leaves,  made  in  such  a  manner  tnat  the  uppermost  tubers  shall 
have  at  least  5  inches  of  earth  over  them,  the  tops  being  bent  tit  the 
same  time  so  that  they  hang  over  the  furrows  m  a  half-erect  posi- 
tion. 

It  should  be  remembered  at  the  time  of  digging  the  crop  that  the 
tubers  may  become  infected  as  they  are  taken  from  the  ground,  by 
spores  from  the  decaying  tops.  If  the  digging  be  delayed  for  a  week 
or  two  after  the  tops  have  oecome  thoroughly  dead,  and  performed 
when  the  weather  is  sunny  and  dry,  there  is  little  possibility  of  in- 
fection at  this  period. 

Potatoes  should  be  entirely  free  from  surface  moisture  when  stored, 
and  never  should  be  placed  where  it  is  damp  or  where  moisture  can 
collect  about  them.  Dusting  the  tubers  with  air-slaked  lime  ( 1  bushel 
of  lime  to  25  bushels  of  potatoes)  before  storing  is  strongly  recom* 
mended ;  it  will  do  much  towards  preventing  the  rot.  If  auring  the 
TOiter  the  potatoes  are  found  to  be  rotting  they  should  at  once  be 
sorted  over  and  all  spotted  or  unsound  ones  treated  with  lime  and 
stored  where  the  temperature  is  low  and  the  atmosphere  dry. 

2.— Notes  on  Black*rot  of  the  Tomato. 

(Plates  III,  rv.) 

I.— OENEBAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Horticulturists  and  farmers  have  suffered  considerably  of  late  years 
from  a  disease  of  the  tomato  which  is  known  everywhere  as  "  rot." 
The  term  as  generally  used  includes  a  number  of  diseases  which  are 
TOte  distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of 
tms  Daper  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  rot ;  we 
^air  rather  attempt  to  bring  together  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
one  very  important  form  which  has  come  more  particularly  under 
our  observation  during  the  past  year,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
'rom  similar  diseases  it  will  be  here  designated  as  "  black-rot." 

Specimens  of  this  have  been  received  From  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  tomato  is  grown,  and  farmers  complain  bit- 
^ly  of  its  ravages. 

Although  several  mycologists  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
study  to  the  malady,  the  results  so  far  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  it 
we  far  from  conclusive  or  satisfactory.  Doubtless  this  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  rot  is  not  always  the  result  of  a  single  agent,  but  is 
more  often  due  to  several  combined  causes. 
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n.— EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 


The  disease  as  a  rule  makes  its  appearance  at  the  apex  or  floweK. 
end  of  the  fruit  when  the  latter  is  from  one-half  to  two-tnirds  growi=> 
At  first  a  small  blackish  spot  is  seen  either  around  the  remains  ^-    ^ 

the  style  or  on  one  side  of  it ;  this  rapidly  increases  in  size,  but  i ^g.t^ 

tains  a  more  or  less  circular  outline  (Rate  III,  Fig.  1).  As  the  d^-iEi^ 
ease  progresses  the  tissues  collapse  quite  regularly  on  all  sides,  aiiMr*^^ 
the  berry  becomes  much  flattened  (Fig.  2).  There  is  usually  a  slight^^^c^ 
raised,  narrow  border  surrounding  the  diseased  parts,  while  just  oizjr. 
side  this  the  cuticle  retains  its  normal  healthy  color,  but  app 
slightly  wrinkled,  owing  to  the  collapsed  condition  of  the  tissues 
neath.  Sections  through  a  rotten  tomato  at  this  stage  show  that  t! 
black  discolorations  extend  deeply  into  the  tissues,  the  depth  depei 
ing  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  spot.  As  the  malady  progresi 
the  diseased  parts  become  hard  and  leathery,  the  suface  assume^s^^^i 
greenish-blacK,  velvety  appearance,  and  finallv  the  entire  fruit  hP 
comes  dried  and  shriveled. 

ni.— LOSSES,  CONDmONS    KNOWN  OR  SUPPOSED  TO  FAVOR  THE  DISEASE, 

In  parts  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Mississippi  the 
ease  is  very  destructive,  in  many  cases  causing  almost  a  total  loss 
the  crop.     The  following  extracts  from  correspondence  will 
some  idea  of  its  ravages. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Montgomery  County,  Ind.,  as 
lows: 


The  black-rot  of  the  tomato  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  this  1 
for  the  last  tliree  or  four  years,  affecting,  however,  only  the  first-formed  fruit, 
eventually  destroying  fully  one-third  of  tiie  crop. 

Professor  Taft,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan,  says: 

The  only  severe  cases  of  rot  which  troubled  us  this  summer  were  on  a  dry  san 
knoU,  and  occurred  during  the  drought  of  August.    The  vines  were  not  trellis( 
and  the  fniits  which  rested  on  the  groimd  were  affected  on  the  under  side.     X" 
had  only  a  few  varieties  on  this  place,  and  the  **  Mikado  "  and  "Acme, "  with  otlv 
pink  kinds,  seemed  to  be  most  injured.    Upon  our  experimental  plot,  which  co- 
tained  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties,  only  an  occasional  fruit  was  diseased. 

Professor  Tracy  says  that  at  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  he  found  tlj 
disease  very  severe  on  April  24,  1888,  fully  one-fourth  to  one-ha^ 
the  fruits  being  aif ected  in  a  number  of  fields  examined.  On  May  I 
nearly  one-half  of  the  fruit  in  some  fields  was  affected,  and  on  Juix^ 
1  the  disease  had  nearly  disappeared.  In  July  he  was  unable  to  find 
specimens  for  study. 

In  Wisconsin  (writes  Professor  Tracy)  it  appears  in  July  or  August  and  con- 
tinues until  frost.  In  one  garden  there  it  has  been  noticed  as  affecting  the  crop  very 
seriously  for  three  years,  but  this  year,  with  no  noticeable  peculiarity  of  the  season, 
it  was  not  to  be  found  on  plants  grown  on  the  same  ground  from  seeds  of  plants 
affected  last  year. 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  he  tried  sulphatine,  David's  powder, 
etc.,  this  year,  but  as  the  disease  disappeared  from  untreated  plants 
soon  after,  the  results  were  negative. 

As  stated  above  the  fruit  is  most  subject  to  attack  when  two-thii5ds 
CTown,  and,  from  the  reports  of  correspondents,  it  appears  that  the 
disease  is  especially  virulent  during  the  latter  part  or  July  and  the 
whole  of  August.  It  is  also  generallv  believed  that  it  is  most  severe 
in  seasons  when  wet  weather  prevails  at  the  time  the  fruit  begins 
forming. 


nv 
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In  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries,  sent  out  by  the  Section  to 
determine,  if  possible,  what  effect  the  character  of  the  soil,  pruning, 
trellising,  manuring,  etc.,  had  upon  the  disease,  a  number  of  replies 
were  received,  but  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  are  so  contradictory 
that  no  practical  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  According 
to  Professor  Maynard  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  the 
rot  this  year  was  more  severe  upon  soil  where  there  was  only  a  limited 
supply  of  manure  applied.  Professor  Taft  expresses  practically  the 
same  opinion  as  that  of  Professor  Maynard. 

Professor  Bailey*  says  that  an  abundant  use  of  stable  manure 
appears  to  augment  the  disease;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
benef  of  most  of  our  correspondents. 

Prom  the  observations  or  Professor  Goff  of  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  the  rot  appears  to  flourish  most  on  the 
more  vigorous  plants.  He  says  that  a  vigorous  plant  of  "  Cook's 
Favorite"  tomato,  grown  from  mature  seed,  had  18  per  cent,  of  its 
fruit  affected  with  black-rot;  while  a  feeble  one,  grown  from  im- 
mature seed,  had  but  5  per  cent,  of  its  fruit  destroyed. 

Some  varieties  appear  to  be  more  subject  to  the  rot  than  others. 
It  appears  from  all  the  evidence  at  hand  that  the  **Acme"  and 
''Mikado"  are  especially  subject  to  the  disease,  while  the  "Perfec- 
tion," *^ Paragon,    and  ** Trophy"  are  not  so  liable  to  its  attacks. f 

IV. — CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THE  CAUSE  OP  BLACK-ROT. 

.  In  all  the  specimens  which  have  come  under  our  observation  dur- 
^E  ^^^  P^st  year,  we  have  invariably  found  two  species  of  fungi; 
finding  tnese  always  associated  with  the  rot,  the  questions  natuaBy 
^lise  as  to  what  connection  they  have  with  the  disease,  and  whether 
^liey  are  really  the  cause  of  it  or  are  to  be  considered  as  a  simple  inci- 
dent of  the  malady.  In  order  to  discover  if  possible  the  relationship 
Existing  between  the  two  fungi  and  the  rot;  a  study  of  the  former 
"^^as  begun,  and  the  results  of  these  observations  are  as  follows: 

A  section  through  one  of  the  velvety,  greenish  spots  shows  that 

^ixe  cok)r  and  peculiar  appearance  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  vast 

xxiimber  of  short,  dark,  olive-brown  threads  (Plate  III,  Figs.  3,  7),  iipon 

ttie  free  .ends  of  which  are  borne  obclavate,  many  celled  boaies  (Fig. 

o);  these  readily  separate  from  the  supporting  stalks,  and  are  found 

thickly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  tne  diseased  parts.     Associated 

^th  this  fungus  is  another  which  consists  of  dense  tufts  of  nearlv 

colorless,  club  shaped  stalks,  occasionally  bearing  crescent-shaped, 

slender  bodies,  much  smaller  than  those  first  described  (Plate  IV,  Figs. 

1,  2,  3).     The  dark-colored  fungus  is  Macrosporiwm  tomato,  Cook,I 

vhile  the  colorless  species  is  a  T'usarium,  which  agrees  with  speci- 

niens  and  descriptions  of  F,  solani,  Mart.  ,§  a  species  commonly  found 

*"The  worst  cases  of  rot  this  jesLV  (1887)  occurred  upon  plants  grown  on  a  freshly 
turned  sod  which  had  been  previously  dressed  with  manure." 

t  According  to  Professor  Bailey,  the  angular,  pear-shaped,  and  cherry  varieties, 
and  those  immediately  derived  from  them,  have  been  almost  exempt  from  attack. 
XMacrosporitim  tomatOy  Cook.  Grevillia  XXII,  p.  32.  **  Spots  orbicular;  hyphae 
short,  lar^e,  flexose,  septate;  conidia  clavate,  slightly  attenuated  above,  short  stalked 
below,  consisting  of  brownish  spheroidal  cells.  On  ripe  tomatoes,  S.  Carolina  (Ra- 
venel)."  Our  specimens  do  not  agree  with  the  foregoing  description  in  all  caaes, 
out  a  comparik)n  of  the  material  at  hand  with  authentic  specimens  of  M,  tomato 
MOWS  that  the  two  forms  are  identical. 

•§The  so-called  Fusarium  which  occurs  abundantly  on  rotting  potatoes  has  beett 
pretty  thoroughly  studied  by  the  German  mycologists  Reinke  and  Berthold.    Their 
investigations  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  mature  or  ascoporous  form  on  old  and 
AG  88 22 
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on  rotting  potatoes.  Tlie  Macrosporinm  is  usually  the  more  abundant 
of  the  two,  and  while  it  is,  as  a  rule,  found  upon  spots  of  all  sixes, 
the  Fitsarimn  rarely  appears  until  decay  is  pretty  well  advanced 

V. — MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS  OF  THR  MACROSPORIUM. 

The  Macrosporium  consists  of  a  mycelium  or  vegetative  system, 
spores  or  reproductive  bodies,  and  spore-bearing  hyphse. 

Mycelluin. — The  vegetative  paii;  oi  the  fungus  is  made  up  of  rather 
large,  septate,  thick  walled,  more  or  less  contorted  tubes  which  are 
al  first  nearly  colorless,  but  eventually  become  tinted  with  brown; 
these  are  found  in  all  of  the  decaying  parts  and  can  be  readily  traced 
into  the  sound  tissues  (Plate  III  Fig.  7a).  They  are  especially  aDundant 
near  the  surface,  forming  here  pretty  evenly  distributed,  more  or  less 
dark  colored  mats. 

Spores. — The  spores  are  bonie  upon  the  ends  of  short  or  long,  sep- 
tate, olive-brown,  rather  thickish  hyphen  (Plate  III,  Figs.  3,  4, 7), 
which  spring  from  the  dark-colored  mycelium.     They  are  made  uP 
of  from  three  to  fifteen  spherical  cells,  and  vary  greatly  in  size  an^ 
shape,  being  when  full  grown  broadly  obclavate,  and  from  20  to  25M 
in  aiameter  by  100  to  140;/  in  length  (Fig.  5).     Their  color  at  fir^ 
is  olive-brown,  later  they  become  darker,  frequently  almost  black- 
They  germinate  readily  in  moist  air  or  water  by  sending  out  one  ot 
more  slender  tubes  from  each  cell  (Fig.  6).     At  first  the  germ  tub^ 
are  colorless  and  without  septa;  later  they  become  tinted  with  brov^ 
and  divided  by  frequent  cross-walls.* 

VI.— MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  FUSARIUM. 

This  fungus,  80  fai*  as  We  have  been  able  to  trace  its  developmfr^jl 
upon  the  tomato,  consists  of  a  vegetative  part,  or  mycelium,  ft^^« 
spores  or  reproductive  bodies  Of  two  kinds,  namely,  macroconid- ^ 
and  microconidia.  f       •  , 
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Mycelium, — The  mycelium  or  plant  body  of  the  fungus  consists 


delicate,  colorless,  septate  threads,  which  penetrate  the  tissues  of 
fruit  in  all  directions,  appropriating  the  juices  for  its  own  ms/C^'^' 
nance.  It  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  mycelium  of  the  Macr^"^ 
sporium,  and  differs  from  the  latter  in  being  more  slender,  lightp  ^^ 
colored,  thinner  walled,  and  not  usually  contorted;  another  difi^  ^' 
ence  is  that  while  the  mycelium  of  the  latter  is  confined  for  the  mc^^ 
part  to  the  surface,  that  of  the  Fusarium  is  frequently  found  int^*^^ 
center  of  the  fruit,  and  shows  a  much  greater  tendency  to  penetr^*  *^ 

badly -decayed  jjotatoea.     According  to  these  authoi*s  tliis  form  consists  of  P^^?^ 
shaped  perithecia,  witliin  which  the  asci  with  their  contained  sporidia  are  bo^^^4 
The  swollen  part  of  the  p^rithecium  is  of  a  bright-purple  color  while  the  neC^^^^ 
bright  orange.     This  forin  has  b*«en  referred  by  Keinke  and  Berthold  to  the  K^^^^it 
HynoniyceSy  and  by  careful  (experiments  tliey  have  proved  beyond  question  tli^'^^c 
is  flio  matiu;e  stage  of  Fimtrhim  solani,  Mai*t.     This  being  the  case,  the  ^rt^^^^de 
name  Fusarium  luus  been  dropped,  and  the  name  Hi/jxtrnyccs ib  now  made  to  incf  "^^^^as 


both  forms.     So  far  as  the  lift*  history  of  tlie  fungus  (x^curring  upon  tomatoes    -^^-^ 
Ix^en  traced  it  agrees  essentially  withthe  Ffixarium  form  found  upon  the  pot 


Moreover,  the  Spores  of  tiie  tomato  fungus  ^\  hen  sown  uix)n  the  potato  gr^^v  reaC^ 
We  are  not  awari?,  h<n^'ev(;r,  that  tlie  aseus]  •oroiis  form  niis  ever  l)een  found  in  <^ 
country  either  upon  the  potato  or  tomato,  and  until  this  is  aecomplislied  the  rC^ 
tioriHliii)  existing  between  these  forms  can  not  he  definitely  proved. 

*Both  the  hypha' ;ui(l  sjuires  :ire  exceedingly  variable:  at  times  the  former  »-^^;^ 
long  nn<l  .^.odulose  ami  lnwv  spores  \vJ)ich  cjin  not  be  distil if^uished  from  those  of  t^^^""^ 
genus  CUirJoy>n)viuvi. 

fMacrocnnidid,  large  con idiii  compared  with  othei*s  (J)f tcroconwita)  produced  ft 
thesame  sj)ecies. 
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the  sound  tissues.     Thiii  sections,  taken  near  the  edge  of  a  rotten 
spot,  often  show  the  ends  of  the  mycelium  penetrating  the  tissues 
where  the  contiguous  cells  are  apparently  healthy  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  8). 
Macroconidia. — These  are  the  most  important  reproductive  bodies, 
economically  considered,  as  they  are  produced  in  prodigious  numbers 
and  doubtless  serve  for  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  fungus.     They 
develop  in  several  ways.     The  mycelium  may  rupture  tlie  epidermis 
in  places,  sending  out  tufts  of  club-shaped  conidiophores,  which  form 
spores  by  constriction.     The  immature  conidia  appear  to  be  merely 
the  enlarged  ends  of  mycelium  threads  (Figs.  1,  2).     In  another  form 
the  tufts  are  longer  and  denser,  the  base  and  center  appearing  like 
ac«>l()rless  stroma,  the  conidiophores  are  branched  and  septate  (Fig. 
3).  and  each  ultimate  branch  bears  a  macroconidium.     On  old  and 
badly  diseased  tomatoes  it  is  common  for  the  mycelium  to  run  over 
the  surface,  sending  out  numerous  upright  branches,  each  of  which 
beare  a  spore  at  the  end  (Fig.   2).      When  full  grown  they  are 
colorless,  crescent-shaped,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  vary  in  size  from 
5to7A<  in  diameter  by  10  to  50^  in  length  (Fig.  4).     They  are  usu- 
ally divided  by  from  two  to  six  transverse  partitions  or  septa,  and 
are  filled  with  a  fine  granular  liuid.     Each  division  is  provided  with 
one  or  more  vacuoles,  which  increase  in  size  when  the  conidium  is 
e:xpo6ed  to  moisture.     When  sown  in  water  they  will,  in  a  few  hours, 
send  out  germ  tubes  (Fig.  5  a),  and  these,  by  continual  branching 
(Pig.  5  b\,  soon  develop  into  a  mycelium.    Before  germination  takes 
place  the  spores  often  Ibecome  constricted  at  the  partitions. 

'Microeonidia. — The  microconidia  (Fig.  6)  are  usually  found  in 

great  abundance  in  old  and  badly  decayed  tomatoes.     As  a  rule  they 

are  borne  upon  short  branches  of  the  mycelium,  and  are  spherical 

and  smooth  v/hen  young  (Fig.  6  a),  but  later  become  roughened  with 

small  wart  like  projections  (Fig.  6  b).     At  first  their  color  is  a  light 

yellow ;  later  this  becomes  brown.     They  vary  in  size  from  8  to  16// 

in  diameter,  their  average  size  being  about  12/i.     They  are  filled  with 

agranular  fluid,  and  are  provided  with  several  large  oil  drops,  which 

become  more  pronounced  as  the  conidia  approach  maturity,  but  are 

iiot  so  well  made  out  in  the  full  green  wai-ty  forms.     These  micro- 

<^oiiidia  do  not  germinate  readily  under  ai*tificial  conditions,  often 

Villaining  for  a  month  in  water  without  undergoing  noticeable 

change.     In  germinating  (Fig.  7)  they  send  out  one  or  more  slender 

tubes,  which  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  macroconidia. 

Pmiuently  macroconidia  are  developed  directly  upon  these  germ- 

^Ws.  and  rice  r^ersa  microconidia  are  occasionally  developed  upon 

gerrxi-tutjes  from  the  macroconidia  (Fig.  5  c). 

Vn.— LIFE  mSTORY. 

As  jet  it  is  not  definitely  known  how  these  fungi  pass  the  winter. 
At  this  writing  (December  1)  both  the  Macrosporium  and  FiLsarium 
^I>>res  can  be  found  upon  the  dried  and  shriveled  fruit  which  long 
^go  fell  from  the  vines.  An  abundance  of  the  spores  of  the  former 
^^iiigiis  also  occurs  upon  the  old  leaves  and  stems. 

Upon  a  number  of  sj^ecimen^t  of  half  rotten  tomatoes  collected  in 
the  Dopanment  grounds  tlie  latter  part  of  September,  a  fungus  was 
found  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Macrosporium.  As 
seen  under  the  microscope,  this  form  consists  of  rather  large  round 
<n'  ovoid,  dark  colored  bodies,  which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  break 
through  the  tissues  and  appear  on  the  surface. 
In  sections  it  is  seen  that  they  are  filled  with  small  round  or  aval 
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spores  which  escape  through  an  opening  in  the  top.  Aroun< 
opening,  and  upon  the  outside  wall,  numerous  tufts  of  h3rph; 
spores  of  a  Macrosporium,  which  do  not  differ  from  M.  tomai 
borne.  Considered  independently  the  ovoid  bodies  or  concept 
as  they  may  be  called,  would  be  referred  to  the  genus  Phylto. 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in  this  case  they  are 
a  part  of  the  AlacrospoH^im, 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  fungus  passes  through  several  { 
before  finally  reaching  maturity,  and  that  one  if  not  more 
forms  will  be  found  during  the  winter  in  the  old  tomatoes  dest 
the  previous  summer  by  the  Macrosporium. 

In  regard  to  the  Fxisarium  we  have  seen  that  at  least  two  kii 
spores  are  produced.  From  the  fact  that  the  microconidia  g 
nate  with  difficulty  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  designed  t 
serve  the  life  of  the  fungus  during  a  greater  part  of  the  winter  < 
der  conditions  which  would  i)rove  fatal  to  the  macroconidia. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1888,  when  there  was  an 
dance  ot  fresh  material  at  hand,  a  series  of  experiments  was 
with  the  view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  whether  the  rot  coi 
induced  by  sowing  the  spores  of  the  Macrosporium  and  Fu^c 
on  healthy  tomatoes.  In  the  first  place,  germinating  conidia  c 
Fusarium  were  repeatedly  sown  on  the  uninjured  surface  of 
green  and  ripe  tomatoes,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  any  app 
ble  effect  produced.  Conidia  wore  also  inserted  under  the  &k 
green,  half  ripe,  and  ripe  fruit,  and  while  no  change  took  pli 
the  case  of  the  green  and  half  ripe  specimens,  the  ripe  fruit  rot 
a  few  hours.  A  m^prgscopic  examination  of  the  tissues  of  the  '. 
showed  the  mycelium  of  the  Fusarium  running  over,  under 
through  the  colls  in  all  directions  and  producing  its  characte 
crescent  shaped  spores  in  great  numbers. 

It  has  probably  often  been  observed  that  tomatoes  crack  whe 
posed  to  excessive  moisture;  these  cracks  or  fissures  occur  eitl 
the  point  of  attachment  or  at  the  style  end  of  the  fruit,  but 
often  at  the  latter.  They  are  often  so  small  as  to  be  nearly  inv 
to  the  naked  eye,  while  at  other  times  they  are  quite  large  and  j 
inent.  By  way  of  experiment  spores  of  the  Fusarium  were 
upon  both  green  and  ripe  fruit,  snowing  tliese  fissures,  and  as 
suit  the  ripe  specimens  rotted  completely  in  a  few  days  but  the 
fruit  was  not  affected. 

Similar  experiments  to  those  described  above  were  also  mad^ 
the  Macrosporknn  spores.  In  this  case,  however,  infection  of 
green  and  ripe  fruit  was  readily  effected  by  inserting  the  spor( 
der  the  skin  or  sowing  them  in  the  fissures  to  which  we  have  al 
referred.  When  sown  on  the  uninjured  fruit  no  effect  whateve 
produced. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  with  the  vi 
discovering,  if  possible,  whether  the  Fusarium'  spores  would 
when  sown  on  green  fruit  affected  with  the  Macrosporium,  ] 
shown  by  these  trials  that  tlie  spores  of  the  Fusarium,  when 
on  fruit  already  partly  destroyed  by  the  Macrosporium,  grew  n 
and  greatly  accelerated  the  disorganization  of  the  tissues. 

Summing  up  the  results  obtained  from  the  foregoing  experii 
it  appears  (1)  that  neither  the  Fusarium  nor  Macrosporium^  hi 
power  of  penetrating  the  sound  cuticle  or  skin  of  the  tomato  ;  (2 
the  Macrosporium  spores,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  ex 
tissue  of  either  green  or  ripe  fruit,  produce  the  rot  in  a  very 
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time;  (3)  that  the  Fusarium  will  grow  only  in  fully  ripe  tissues  or 
tissues  which  have  been  partly  disorganized  through  other  agents. 

VIII.— TREATMENT. 

While  our  present  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  not  sufficient  to 
'^arrant  us  in  indicating  any  definite  line  of  treatment,  it  is  probable 
"tlnat  the  malady  may  be  prevented  in  a  measure  by  observing  the  fol- 
lowing precautions.  Beginning  in  the  fall  it  would  be  well  to  bum 
Sill  the  old  vines,  as  we  have  already  seen  that  the  spores  of  one  of  the 
f  nnffi  at  least  occur  abundantly  on  the  leaves  and  branches. 

All  of  the  old  and  partly  decayed  fruit  should  also  be  burned  or 
juried,  thus  securing  the  destruction  of  the  fungus  in  whatever  form 
it  may  live  over  winter.  It  would  also  be  well  to  avoid  the  excess- 
ive use  of  fresh  stable  manure,  as  our  observations  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  fruit  on  plants  thus  fertilized  is  much  more  likely  to  crack, 
thereby  opening  a  way  for  the  fungus. 

It  is*  verj'  probable  that  the  fruit,  as  a  rule,  is  first  infected  by  the 
spores  of  the  Macrosporium,  which  send  their  slender  germ  tubes 
through  the  minute  nssures  usually  found  at  the  apex  or  blossom 
6ud  of  the  berry.  After  the  Macrosporium  has  opened  the  way  the 
^u^arium  comes  in  and  assists  in  the  disorganization  of  the  tissues. 
When  practicable,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  destroy  the  diseased 
fruits  as  soon  as  they  appear,  thereby  destroying  many  spores  which 
otherwise  might  possibly  infect  adjacent  fruit. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  have  been  no  experiments  under- 
^ken  to  determine  the  value  of  fungicides  in  combating  this  disease, 
^Ut  by  way  of  trial  a  solution  made  bv  dissolving  one-half  an  ounce 
^1^  sulphuret  of  potassium  to  the  gallon  of  water  might  be  used. 
I^lxis  preparation  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  spraying  appara- 
^^s,  taking  care  to  thoroughly  wet  all  parts  of  the  fruit.  The  first 
application  should  be  made  when  the  fruit  is  about  half  grown,  re- 
l^ating  the  operation  at  intervals  of  ten  days  until  the  fruit  begins 
*^  color. 

A-»  'The  following  report  embodies  the  results  of  observations  made  on 
a  :P^is  disease  at  New  Ross,  Ind.,  by  Dr.  Homer  S.  Bowers,  an  agent  of 
^-^«  Section: 

IX.— REPORT  OF  DR.   H.   S.   BOWERS. 

A^^The  tomato  in  this  section  has  been  remarkably  exempt  from  disease  until  within 
^*^«  last  few  years.  Plants  which  escaped  the  dangers  from  late  spring  or  early 
.^j^Vmmer  frosts,  occasional  ravages  of  the  cut- worm,  and  later  attacks  of  the  tomato- 
^^^rm,  were  considered  out  of  danger.  But  this  condition  of  things  is  now  changed, 
v^r  within  the  last  few  years  another  enemy,  which  seriously  threatens  the  profita- 
^Xe  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  dis- 
^^86  commonly  known  as  tomato-rot. 

"niis  disease  usually  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  style  with  the  ovary,  and  is 
^rst  seen  as  a  brownish  black,  scale  like  spot,  dry  and  somewhat  leatheiy  in  appear- 
ance, and  sunken  to  some  extent  below  tlie  surface.     In  a  few  days  it  spreaos  over 
^ne-fourth,  or  perhaps  one-half,  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  sometimes  extending 
"Uniformly  around  the  style  scar,  but  at  other  times  developmg  almost  wholly  on 
One  side,  leveling  and  depressing  the  surface  as  it  extends.     The  berry  at  the  same 
time  becomes  wilted  and  presents  a  bUstered  or  scorched  appearance,  but  at  all 
stages  there  is  a  distinct  contrast  in  color  between  the  sound  and  unsound  tissues. 
The  diseased  portions  also  become  slightly  wrinkled,  and  although  they  were  before 
Bmooth  and  glabrous,  they  soon  become  glaucous  from  the  growth  of  a  powdery 
fungus,  which  is  always  found  in  connection  with  the  malady.     This  mold  d9es  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  diseased  portions,  but  mottles  the  surface  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  presenting  various  blotches  and  markings,  which  vary  in  color  from 
brown  to  a  oirty  brownish  black. 
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It  at  kicks  the  fruit  in  ;iU  pericxisof  (Im-elopment,  but  preferably  when  from  o:»=*^" 
third  tooiie-haif  grown,  and  when  it  lias  once  made  its  appearance  it  progre^^^'^* 
rapidly.  osriL'ciiilly  in  thosu  fruits  attacked  early  in  the  seii.son;  in  a  fev»'  days  "d^  1^^ 
vitality  of  ihe  beiry  is  destroyed,  its  growth  ciiiu's,  ard  at  the  same  time  itscc^  Xor 
charif;;  s  to  tiuit  of  the  ripening  fniit.  ^ 

However  long  or  short  a  time  the  disease  may  continue  during  any  one  grow»_:xig 
lioaaon,  it  in  nearly  every  case  begins  on  the  first  fniiting  stems  of  the  plant,  destr^^^y- 
ine  all  the  fruit  that  forms  on  the  firpt  one  or  two  oluBterrt.  afterwards  attacka-^ai^ 
omy  a  single  he^ry  liore  and  there. 

Litt'O  diiTerenee  has  l>een  noted  in  the  susceptibility  of  iVie  diiTerent  varietlL_*-5, 
whether  nxl  or  purple,  smooth  or  coiTUgatvd.  and  though  some  slight  exemption 
from  the  rot  is  claimed  for  the  yellow  kinds,  further  proof  is  needed  to  clearly  est^-^b- 
lish  it. 

The  annual  lo^s  in  this  vicmity  for  the  last  five  years  has  Ix^en  alx>ut  ^>3  per  ce*:»it. 
of  the  ]>roduct  of  all  phuits  attieked,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop.  So  far'  a* 
we  have  l»en  anle  to  diseover  the  disease  seemfi  to  be  pretty  generally  oissemin^'t:^ 
through  t'ais  part  of  Indiana,  although  there  are  some  localities  of  g^reater  or  l^w 
extent  that  are  exemj^t.    . 

On  the  lii*st  appearau'  'e  of  this  disease,  some  five  years  a^,  the  gardener  or  fai'i:^*-*^'' 
whose  plants  were  mostly  allowed  c<»  tak*.'  their  own  course  of  growth  attributed  ^be 
rot  to  his  own  carelessness  in  neglecting  to  give  his  plants  support  and  to  keep  tl"*-^*?^ 
from  contact  with  the  damp  Boil.  A  year  or  two  oi  experience  has  eradicated  '•rhis 
notion,  for  some  careful  cultivators  \vho  always  trained  their  plants  and  prmn**^ 
away  all  superabundant  foliage  were  almost  as  heavy  loeers  by  tne  diseaiie  as  ttr»  <*^ 
who  gave  no  siXK^ial  care  to  their  vines. 

The  rot  seems  to  be  most  destructive,  where  the  soil  has  been  fertilized  with  ^u^* 
rotted  stable  manure.  Put  one  exception  to  this  was  notifed,  in  a  garden  wher©  the 
floil,  a  close  clay,  had  not  l)ein  manured  for  several  years  except  in  one  spot,  wi"»er^ 
the  slops  fromtlie  house  had  been  thrown.  Here  the  loss  was  about  20  per  ot^^it., 
and  the  disease  lasted  until  well  along  in  Septeml»or.  Tomatoes  grown  in  old  i*^ 
beds  are  much  more  subject  to  the  dLsea>L'  than  those  gi'own  in  ordinary  garden  ^50il; 
in  fact,  all  the  evidence  ^Yhich  we  have  !:;en  able  to  gather  leads  us  to  believe  ^bat 
the  use  of  fresli  manure  is  almost  certain  to  \m  followed  by  a  severe  attack  of  ^^*' 
At  the  time  the  disease  tli-st  ap])eared  in  our  garden,  some  fi%^  years  ago,  we  "^^^J^ 
accustomed  to  manuring  heavily  ev^ry  spring  with  stable  maiiui^  only  part:i^"y 
rotted,  always  pruning  and  tying  the  plants  to  Inaiu  hi^  stakes.  The  iliseaic*^  *?" 
peared  when  the  first  fruit  formed,  and  continued  until  piMl>ablv  the  first  two  Ti"^^" 
Ing  clusters  were  cleared,  then  it  abased.  This  year,  thinking  tlie  soil  rich  eiio^^"* 
we  omitted  to  m.anure  the  ground,  and  as  a  result  wv  imd  but  one  plant  that  V*^ 
duced  diseased  fruit,  and  tliis  in  a  garden  whepp  the  diseaiie  has  heW  sway  f<yf^^ 
least  fom*  years.  As  to  pruning  or  nut  ]jruning.  we  ciui  !iot  learn  tliat  it  affecti"^  t'W 
ca-^e  much  eitlier  wav :  we  l)elieve,  liowever,  tnat  pruning  and  tying  to  stak^*^  ^^ 
trellising  i3  to  ho  preferred  in  all  cases  to  leaving  tlie  vuw^s  on  the  ground  or  ^^^^ 
allowing  them  to  run  on  l-rnsh  or  frames  without  pruning.  . 

In  this  locality  there  Iia.s  been  little  opix)rtunity  for  determining  the  influenc?^  .^^ 
atmospheric  conditions  ujK>n  the  rot.  The  seasons  have  been  mostly  dry  sinc^  ^^ 
advent  here,  last  summer  (18ST)  exceptionally  so,  with  a  corresponding  high  i*a.^ti?^ 
of  temperature.  What  a  really  wet  seruson  might  do  for  it  we  have  liad  no  raeaxi^  o^ 
estimating.  .      , 

In  the  following  notes  on  ti*eatment  what  little  has  been  learned  has  been  acqu^*^ 
in  a  fortuitous  way  from  observations  of  the  varying  conditions  of  enviromnent  f*^ 
methods  of  culture,  afforded  In-  soil,  location,  and  the  various  horticultural  nt>t^^5*^ 
of  different  persons.  Throughout  this  State  no  line  of  treatment  has  been  unf^^^' 
taken,  and  the  disease  has  been  generally  considered  by  the  people  as  a  myst<*r^^^ 
dispensation  of  Providence  and  accepted  \\ith  a  certain  amount  of  resigne^l  ^' 
activity  bom  of  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject. 

Our  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  soil  containing  fertilizing  material  in  gi  • 'j**^ 
excess  of  the  demands  of  plant  gro\\i;h,  and  especially  if  it  is  in  a  state  of  activ^  ""^ 
composition,  greatly  aggravates  the  rot.     In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  probable  th»'*."^ 
applying  manure  to  the  ground  in  the  fall,  using  well  rotted  fertilisers  and  turr^*"o 
them  under,  the  disease  may  in  a  measure  be  prevented.     The  application  of  a^^^^.J 
will  not  prevent  it;  and  the  throwing  of  sloj^s  on  the  ground,  particularly  if  the-     ^* 
is  hea-sy,  and  not  often  stirred,  seems  to  invite  the  attacks  of  the  malady.    An  o^^**^ 
porous  soil,  ricli  in  organic  ]ilant  food  that  has  already  undergone  decom|)ositi<>'*^'  ^ 
kept  stirred  dee]>  t^nough  to  thoroughly  aerate  it.  offers  but  a  yxxir  abiding  place*  ^ 
the  fungus,  and  its  attacks  if  made  vi-ill  be  of  short  duration. 
Respectfullv, 

H.  S.  BowE 

Hon.  N.  J.  COLMAN. 
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3. — A  Disease  op  the  Tomato. 

(Plate  IV.) 

I. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  December  last  Mr.  Marcius  Wilson,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  sent  to 
the  DepaHment  for  examination  some  diseased  tomato  leaves,  and  in 
a  letter  accompanying  tliem  lie  says: 

1  send  you  a  small  package  of  tomato  leaves  from  our  greenhouses.  We  liave 
about  12,000  feet  of  glass,  that  have  been  devoted  cliieflv  to  winter  tomatoes  for 
several  years  past.  The  plants  have  already  yielded,  t^is  month,  several  hun- 
<ir«i  pounds  of  b«iutiful  ri]x»  tomatoes,  and  more  are  coming  on,  but  a  peculiar 
ii^'iiilew,  which  has  trouMed  uh  some  before  this,  now  threatens  to  destroy  the  vines 
entirely.  The  lower  leavi^s  of  the  vines  have  always  been  more  or  leas  affected  with 
M>pfirently  the  same  kind  of  mildew  that  is  seen  on  tomatoes  out  of  doors,  but  gen- 
®^T  they  outgrow  it.  The  mildew  under  consideration  attacks  the  leaves  of  tiie 
'^nmmJ  snoots.  It  api^ears  in  small  dark -colored  spots,  spreads  rapidly,  and  affects 
^  vigor  of  the  pUmts  much  more  than  the  other  kind. 

We  have  tried  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  have  dusted,  it  over  the  leaves, 
"'I*  without  any  apparent  benefit.  For  the  purpose  principally  of  absorbing  moist- 
^  &nd  drying  the  atmosphere,  we  liave  also  dusted  lime  very  freely  over  the 
P*^t8,  but  nothing  as  yet  has  served  to  clieck  the  spread  of  the  mildew.  We  are 
'^^^  verv  anxious  to  learn  more  about  tlie  chara«3ter  and  cause  of  the  species  of 
*^<lew  I  aend  you,  and  especially  to  find  a  remedy  for  it. 

The  larger  part  of  the  vines  in  the  houses  are  more  or  letis  affected  by  the  fungus 

?®^  on  the  large  leaf  from  tlie  lower  part  of  the  vines.     This  disease  of  the  lower 

^^es  has  affected  our  plants  for  several  years,  but  the  pecuhar  dark  spots  on  the 

/^GinaLs  first  made  their  appearance  about  three  winters  ago.     Occasionally,  es- 

U^i^ily  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  a  vine  affected  in  its  terminal  shoots  would 

*»ow  a  black  streak  down  the  stalk  for  a  foot  or  more,  and  large  numbers  of  such 

g**tit8  would  die  in  a  short  time.     This  season  but  few  of  the  vines  have  died,  but 

2|^  growth  has  been  seemingly  checked.     The  plants  luivo  been  kept  very  dry  for 

2P^"eral  weeks  pest,  and  this  has  y>erliai>s  somewhat  clieeked  the  development  of 

^"s  fungus,  but  now  we  do  not  see  that  abundant  waterin.s:  makes  much  change  in 

^J^pJl^iite  affected.     A  few  weelts  ago,  during  a  hght  fall  of  snow,  which  lasted 

^?o^  twenty-four  hours,  tlie  fungus  spread  rapidly,  although  the  houses  were  k^t 

^^^<^t  as  warm  as  usual. 

^  Replying  to  Mr.  Wilson's  queries,  it  Wcis  stiited  that  the  tomato 
f^^ves  gubmitted  for  examination  showed  tliat  the  vines  wei^e  suffer- 
^g  from  the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  named  C ladosporium  fiUv^um*  by 
"^iy)f.  M.  C.  Cook  in  188:3,  from  specimens  sent  him  from  Nortn 
Carolina.  • 

From  an  account  of  this  fungus  written  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Plowright, 
^^d  published  in  the  GardcTiers'  Chronicle,  October  29,  1887,  it  ap- 
P^airs  that  in  England  the  tomato  vines  have  suffered  from  its  at- 
^•aclffl  to  a  greater  degree,  even,  than  in  this  country.  The  fruit,  as 
^^U  afi  the  foliage,  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  parasite,  and  to 
^UiLstrate  how  rapidly  it  may  sj^read,  Mr.  Plowright  makes  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  a  letter  trom  one  of  his  correspondents: 

^y  plants  have  been  very  healthy  all  the  year.  On  the  16th  I  noticed  a  few  spots 
?**  the  leaves  here  ajid  there;  on  the  following  day  (17th)  I  took  a  walk  through  the 
^p^'^es.  On  exajxiining  the  foliage  the  spots  were  seen  to  be  spreading  very  rapidly, 
f^  Monday  morning,  tlie  Idth,  to  my  surprise,  every  plant  in  the  house  was  affected, 
^'  *iot  many  of  the  fruit  showed  it  at  tliis  time.  To^lay  (26th),  however,  I  found 
?|^^erai  lit^  the  specimens  sent  herewith.  I  liave  about  six  hundred  young  plants 
^  ^Ucumlier-houses  for  the  winter.  On  looking  at  tiiese  closely  tiiis  afternoon,  I  see 
^  the  dise^ase  is  making  its  appeai'ance  in  every  house. 


j^      QlndofrporiMtn  fukmrn,  Cke.    Grev.   1883,  p.  32.     Effusum  fulvum,  lanosum; 

U^PKis  erectis,  flexuosis,  fieptatis.  nodiilosis,  parce  ramosis.  fulvis;  conidiis  ellipticis, 
>^^get>tatis.  vix  <»n«trictis,  pallide  fulvis,  hyalinus,  10-20  by  4.5//.  In  foliis  lyco- 
^^^id.  in  Carolina  Americae  Borealis.  Ravenel,  No.  599. 
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The  tomato  leaves  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson  very  clearly  show  tlie 
appearance  and  efiPect  of  the  disease  on  the  foliage.  Brownish,  felted 
spots  of  irregular  size  and  outline  appear  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  as  a  first  manifestation  of  the  disease;  these  gradually  spread, 
at  the  same  time  corresponding  points  on  the  upper  side  assunae  a 
yellowish  color.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  affected  parts  become 
dark-brown  or  nearly  black,  and  as  a  final  result  of  the  action  of  'tbe 
fungus  the  leaves  shrivel  and  dry  up. 

n.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  FUNGUS. 

Cinder  the  microscope  it  is  seen  that  the  vegetative  portioii.   9'^ 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  consists  of  delicate,  colorless,  septate  thre^^^^ 
these  are  often  found  penetrating  the  tissues  in  all  directions,  ^^^^ 
occasionally  overrun  the  surface.     The  reproductive  bodies  or  spo^?^ 
are  borne  upon  erect  branfhes  which  spring  fr#m  the^myceliunx    ^^ 
dense  tufts  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  9).     They  vary  considerably  in  size  ^^S. 
shape,  being  oval  or  elliptical  when  full  grown,  10  to  18  ^^  in  len^^^ 
bj^  4  to  7  ;i  in  diameter  (Fig.  10).     They  are  usually  divided  near  ^*}® 
middle  by  a  transverse  septum  or  wall.     They  germinate  readily"    ^^ 
water  or  moist  air  by  sending  out  one  or  more  slender  germ-tufc^^^^' 
which  rapidly  increase  in  length,  soon  developing  into  a  myceli"*-^-*^ 
like  that  from  which  they  were  derived  (Fig.  10  a).  , 

The  hyphse  are,  as  a  general  thin^,  very  irregular  in  length  ^^■^^ 
diameter,  and  are  often  provided  with  tooth-like  or  swollen  pro  J  ^^ 
tions  on  the  sides  upon  wnich  a  chain  of  from  three  to  five  spores  ^^ 
borne  (Fig.  11  a). 

According  to  Dr.  Halsted  *  this  fungus  occurs  abundantly  uX^^^ 
the  leaves  of  tomatoes  grown  in  open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  An3-^» 
Iowa.  In  1883  some  experiments  were  made  at  the  latter  plaa^  "^ 
determine,  if  possible,  whether  the  spores  from  the  leaves  wo"U--*-^' 
when  sown  upon  the  fruit,  produce  rot.  Portions  of  the  affec:?'^^ 
leaves  were  attached  to  healthy,  green  tomatoes;  spores  were  remo^*^^ 
with  a  knife  and  placed  in  a  cavity  of  the  stem,  or  on  the  blos^^^^ 
end,  according  to  circumstances.  Other  tomatoes  had  a  cross  m^*'^^ 
in  them  with  a  knife  just  through  the  skin,  while  others  with  *>  J^^ 
skin  cut  in  the  same  manner  had  the  spores  of  the  CladosporT^^^^ 
placed  on  the  exposed  tissues  of  the  tomato. 

In  two  instances  the  rot  quickly  followed  the  application  of    '^^ 
spores  to  the  green  tomatoes  while  on  the  vines.     In  one  case  ^^^ 
decay  was  pronounced,  the  sowing  having  been  made  in  a  depress  ^^^ 
at  the  stem  attachment,  which  was  uppermost.     The  rot  that    -^^P 
peared  at  this  point  soon  destroyed  the  berry  and  spread  to  othex*^^^ 
contact  with  it.     The  green,  partly  grown  fruit  that  was  remo^^^ 
and  left  without  any  treatment  remained  in  a  healthy  condition   -*^^ 
a  long  time.     The  tomatoes  that  were  cut  and  not  sown  with.  ^'^ 
spores  kept  in  good  form,  and  the  exposed  surfaces  quickly  sefi^^^ 
over.     The  fruit  with  similar  incisions  and  having  spores  from  "^^^ 
leaves  rubbed  upon  it,  soon  began  to  rot  at  the  cut  surface  and  ^^^ 
shortly  decayed  throughout.     In  like  manner  the  tomatoes  hav^^^ 
two  crosses  began  to  decay  at  the  incisions  sown  with  the  fung"*^' 
while  those  free  from  the  spores  dried  on  the  surface  and  bec^r^Di^ 
healed  over. 

With  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this  fun  ^^f 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  any  definite  line  of  treatment.     It  is  pr^*^^ 
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able,  however,  that  we  may  succeed  in  saving  tomato  plants  grown 
under  glass  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  a  solution  of  suljjhuret  of 
potassium,  one-half  an  ounce  of  potassium  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

To  be  effective  this  preparation  should  be  applied  frequently — say 
once  every  ten  days — oeginning  when  the  plants  are  small  and  before 
they  become  crowded.  In  no  case  should  the  spraying  be  deferred 
^ntil  the  fungus  has  made  its  appearance,  as  it  will  then  be  too  late 
to  produce  any  beneficial  results.  The  fungus  is  more  likely  to  at- 
t^rck  plants  under  glass  which  have  been  subjected  to  sudden  changes 
9^  temperature  such  as  may  be  caused  in  winter  by  the  fires  becom- 
^g  low  or  too  much  ventilation  during  cold,  and  especially  windy 
leather.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  keep  the  temj)erature 
9«  nearly  even  as  possible,  and  as  tomatoes  require  considerable  heat 
lihis  is  quite  a  difficult  task,  especially  in  the  North. 

4. — Brown-rot  op  the  Cherry. 

Monilia  frudigena,  Pers. 
(Plates  V,  VI.) 

I.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Of  all  the  diseases  that  affect  the  cultivated  cherry  the  one  hero 
^^signated  as  Brown-rot  is  without  doubt  the  most  wide-spread  and 
^^structive.  This  malady  occurs  throughout  the  entire  country,  and 
^he  losses  resulting  from  its  attacks  are  frequently  very  groat.  From 
*'*ie  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  various 
Sources  we  infer  that  while  nearly  all  fruit-growers  are  familiar 
'^th  the  effects  of  this  disease  there  are  few  who  know  its  cause. 

Mycologists,  however,  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  it  is  due 
^o  the  presence  of  a  minute  parasitic  fungus  which,  owing  to  its  wide 
distribution,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  occurs  upon  quite  a  num- 
t^^r  of  pomaceous  and  other  fruits,  has  received  many  names.* 

The  first  account  of  the  fungus  worthy  of  note  was  published  in 
lB79by  Von  Thiimen  in  his  Fungi  Pomicoli,\  In  1885  it  was  again 
^ade  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  G.  Smith  in  the  Gardeners' 
^hronicl€yX  ^^^^  the  same  year  Prof .  J.  C.  Arthur  published  a  de- 
^^iled  description  of  its  habits  in  the  fourth  report  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. §  It  is  held  by  some  mycologists 
^hat  it  occurs  only  upon  fruits  which  have  previously  been  iniured 
^y  insects  or  other  agents,  but  careful  investigations  have  sriown 
*^6  fallacy  of  this,  for  it  is  known  that  the  parasite  attacks  not  only 
®^^nd  and  immature  fruit,  but  often  destroys  leaves,  flowers,  and 
®^eu  young  branches. 


pp,  -^grosporium  fructigenumy  Pers.,  Ooapora  camiida,  Wallr.,  Oidium  Wallrothii, 
}^in.,  Oidium  J rxictigenwn,  E.  &  K.,  etc. 
J^age22. 
J^age52. 
P  1^280. 
g^'  Yon  Thtitaen  (Pungi  Pomicoli,  p.  23)  asserts  that  the  fungus  reaUy  possesses  anti- 
f u^^^  quahties.     According  to  his  statement  pears  thoroughly  covered  with  the 
f  jT^^us  will  remain  for  weeks  up>on  moist  ground  without  decaying,  whereas  those 
^2^  from  the  parasite  show  signs  of  decomposition  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  when 
eij^^osed  to  similar  conditions.     Hallier  (Wiener  Obst-und  Gartenztg.,  1876,  p.  117) 
^Sj^^ins  this  by  assuming  that  the  Monilia  prevents  the  access  of  yeast  fungi  and 
^^^r  agents  of  rapid  decay. 
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II.-— EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 


On  thefloivers. — The  fuuguK  makes  its  ai^pearance  on  {he  flowers 
soon  after  or  about  the  time  tln^  petals  fail.  At  first  a  slight  discol- 
oration appears  at  a  given  point;  this  rapi(31y  increases  in  size  until 
at  length  tne  entire  flower  assumes  a  brownish  hue. 

After  killing  the  flower  the  fungus  frequently  attacks  the  pedicels 
where  it  produces  similar  discol orations  to  those  chiscribed  above. 
The  dead  flowers  usually  remain  on  the  tree  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
then  if  the  weather  is  wet  they  begin  falling,  and  as  they  consist  at 
this  time  of  a  soft  nuiss  of  rotten  tissue  they  stick  to  any  part  of  the 
tree  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Many  fall  upon  the  leaves 
and  young  fruit  and  become  so  firmly  attached  that  no  ordinary  rain 
or  wind  will  remove  them  (Plate  V,  Fig.  3  c  c). 

Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  the  rotting  flowers  are  higlily 
infectious,  and  tliat  wherever  they  touch  the  leaves  or  fruit  decay  sets 
in. 

On  the  leaves, — Here  thein-esence  of  the  fungus  is  first  made  mani- 
fest by  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  tissue  around  the  point  orinfec- 
tion;  this  gradually  enlarges  and  at  the  same  time  the  normal  healthy 

freeu  color  changes  to  reddish-brown.  The  diseased  spots  are  visi- 
le on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  being,  however,  usually  more  distinct 
upon  the  upper  surface.  They  have  no  regular  shape  and  their  out- 
line is  not,  as  a  rule,  sharply  defined  (Plate  V,  Figs.  1,  2).  Durinc: 
wet  weather  the  spots  on  the  upper  surface  are  frequently  studded 
with  little  tufts  of  the  fungus;  these  usually  have  a  mealy  or  pul- 
verulent appearance,  and  are  easily  washed  off  by  rain  or  removed 
by  the  wind. 

On  the  fruit. — As  in  the  case  of  the  leaves,  the  fruit  is  often  in- 
fected by  means  of  the  diseased  flowers.  At  first  there  appears  a 
brownish  circular  spot  on  one  side  oi  tlie  cherry;  this  rapidly  enlarges 
and  soon  the  entire  fruit  becomes  ]lro^v^l,  shrunken,  and  soft.  Ulti- 
mately the  stalk  which  supports  the  fruit  is  attacked,  and  finally  the 
whole,  the  stalk  and  the  fruit,  either  falls  t^  the  ground  and  dries 
up,  or  remains  hanging  on  the  tree  throughout  the  summer,  or,  as 
frequently  happens,  until  tlie  following  spring:  (Fig.  3  a).  The  fruit 
is  orten  covered  with  tufts  of  the  fungus  similar  to  those  occurring 
upon  the  leaves,  and  while  in  this  condition  they  are  highly  infec- 
tious, causing  all  the  fruit  with  which  they  come  in  contact  to  rot 


m.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. 


The  fungus  consists  of  a  vegetative  portion  or  mycelium  and  8X)ores 
or  reproductive  bodies. 

Mycelium, — The  mycelium  traverses  the  tissues  of  the  fruit,  leaves, 
or  flowers,  as  the  case  may  be,  in-all  directions,  and  under  its  action 
the  external  effects  descrioed  above  are  produced.  In  addition  to  the 
cherry  the  mycelium  was  examined  in  the  peach  and  anple.  In  the 
peach  it  is  thm- walled,  septate,  of  varying  diameter,  ana  its  contents 
are  filled  with  vacuoles  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  4).  This  was  found  mainly 
between  tte  cells,  but  in  some  cases  it  seemed  to  have  i)enetratea 
them.  The  cells,  however,  were  everywhere  permeated  with  a  very 
fine  mycelium  (Fig.  3),  and  in  one  or  two  cases  this  seemed  to  l>e 
continuous  with  the  coarser  kind. 

In  the  fresh  apple  this  coarser,  thin-walled  mycelium  was  also 
found,  but  in  a  dried  specimen  the  api)earance  was  totally  different. 
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In  the  latter  case  the  mycelium  between  the  cells  was  very  thick- 
JJ'alled.  so  that  the  contents  appeared   like  a  fine  thread  running 
*^^^'^ugh  the  center  (Fig.  2)  and  not  occupying  more  than  one-sixth 
the  diameter  of  the  thread.     The  Avails  had  a  sinning,  white  appear- 
ance, making  the  mycelium  very  prominent  wherever  it  occurred. 
This  was  not  seen  in  the  cells,  but  both  inside  and  outside  there  was 
^^   abundance  of  the  fine  mycelium  already  described,  which  has 
'*^>\it  the  diameter  of  the  contents  of  the  large  filaments,  and  walls 
that  are  scarcely  visible. 

^Vhere  the  epidermis  is  separated  from  the  tissue  by  the  pressure 
^^  the  stroma  at  the  base^of  the  fruiting  tufts  there  is  often  a  trian^ 
S^leir  empty  space  entirely  around  the  stroma,  and  this  space  con- 
^^ins  great  numbers  of  these  fine  threads.  The  union  of  tnese  with 
^O-e  coarser  threa<is  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be  seen 
^^^   irun  out  into  the  fine  threads  (Fig.   2  5).     The  transition  is  not 

f^a^dual;  the  walls  suddenly  disappear  and  only  the  contents  seem  to 
©  continued,  but  careful  focussing  will  show  that  the  walls  are  really 
I^^^Bsent  but  so  thin  as  not  to  be  seen  readily.  In  two  cases  what 
^l^^med  to  be  the  passage  of  the  mycelium  into  the  cell  was  observed. 
The  appearance  is  sjiown  in  Fig.  2  a,  Directly  opposite  the  point 
'^h^re  tne  coarse  mycelium  comes  in  contact  with  tne  cell  wall  is  a 
^^!^xalL  round  hole  just  large  enough,for  one  of  the  fine  threads  to  pass 

The  union  of  either  the  fine  or  coarse  threads  with  the  stroma  was  not 

followed  out,  but  both  are  very  numerous  all  around  it.     The  stroma 

^  comjSosed  at  the  base  of  thin- walled  pseudo-parenchyma  that  merges 

^^ixto  parallel  threads  having  the  same  structure  as  the  thin- walled 

J^ycelium  of  the  fresh  x)each  and  apple.    These  hyphae  push  up  through 

''^^  epidermis  (Fig,  1),  brancli  and  diverge,  and  finally  eacn  bear^  a 

^xiain  of  spores;  the  chain  of  spores  may  also  branch.     The  spores 

Multiply  from  the  end  of  the  chain  so  that  the  terminal  one  is  the 

youngest. 

i^p(wes.^ — The  spores  are  one-celled,  colorless,  and  filled  with  a  gran- 
j^lar  protoplasm  (Figs.  5,  7).  Their  shape  differs  a  little  on  different 
*^ost«,  but  they  may  generally  be  described  as  oval.  They  germinate 
^^^ily  in  moist  air  or  water,  ])rcKiucing  a  germ  filament  which  is 
^l^  with  a  granular  substance  like  the  spores  and  contains  occasional 
^Pta  (Figs.  5,  6). 

>    The  germ-tubes  from  isolated  spores  often  grow  to  a  considerable 

^^^h  before  branches  are  formed ;  this  ultimately  takes  place,  how- 

?.^©r,  and  by  continual  growth  the  tubes  finally  develop  into  a  myoe- 

^^^  which  does  not  differ  from  that  found  in  the  diseased  tissues. 

f^^en  several  spores  in  close  proximity  germinate,  the  tubes  there- 

^?otxi  often  coalesce  with  one  another  in  the  following  manner  :  the 

,^3X^5  of  lateral  branches  sent  out  from  the  main  tubes  come  in  contact 

2^^li  each  other,  and  where  this  occurs  the  walls  of  each  disapnear 

^-^^  the  now  united  branches  consist  of  a  continuous  tube  holding 

^^o   main  filaments  together  (Fig.  5).     Frequently  a  lateral  branch 

^^^es  in  contact  ^vith  the  main  tube  from  another  spore,  and  in  such 

^^^es  the  walls  of  each — the  main  tube  and  the  branch — disappear 

^  a  complete  union  is  thus  effected, 
^^^he  spores  are  capable  of  retaining  theii*  vitality  for  a  long  time* 
,|  O'^tjimens  collected  m  July,  1886,  furnished  spores  which  germinated 

^^  Jiiay,  1888.  ' 
^    Spores  from  cherries  which  had  hung  on  the  tree  for  a  year  germi- 
^tied  readily  in  moist  air,  and  when  sown  upon  the  young  leaves  and 
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flower^  they  soou  .developed  to  such  extent  as  to  produce  the  charac- 
teristic discolorations. 

In  order  to  test  the  effect,  if  any,  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  liver 
of  sulphur  upon  the  germination  of  the  spores,  the  latter  were  sown 
in  solutions  of  these  substances  having  various  strengths.  It  was 
found  that  a  one-fifth  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  spores  from  germinating.  A  one  per  cent,  solution  black- 
ened and  shriveled  the  spores  to  sucn  an  extent  that  they  were  scarcely 
recognizable.  The  copper  solution  seems  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  spores  entirely,  as  the  latter  rarely  germinate  after  being  ex- 
posed a  very  short  time  to  the  action  of  the  substances.  Liver  of  sul- 
phur gave  practically  the  same  results  as  the  sulphate  of  copper; 
some  of  the  spores  germinated  in  a  one-fifth  per  cent,  solution  ot  this 
substance,  and  further  investigation  showea  that  very  few  developed 
in  a  one-twentieth  per  cent,  solution. 

IV.  — TREATMENT. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  fungus  of  brown-rot 
enables  us  to  suggest  several  methods  of  combating  it.  In  the  first 
place  the  fruit  killed  by  the  parasite,  whether  cherries,  apples,  or 
peaches,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  over  winter  as 
we  have  already  seen  that  every  one  of  the  apparently  lifeless  fruits 
harbors  many  thousand  spores.  As  soon,  tnerefore,  as  the  leaves 
have  fallen  all  of  the  shriveled  fruit  should  be  removed  from  the 
tree  and  destroyed  either  by  burning  or  burying.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  burn  all  the  old  leaves,  twigs,  and  fruit  tiiat  may  haV'e  accu- 
mulated beneath  the  trees. 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  spores  of  the  fungus  live  over  winter 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  in  order  to  destroy  these  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  in  the  spring,  before  the  buds  have  commenced  to 
expand,  with  a*  solution  made  by  dissolving  4  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  5  or  6  gallons  of  water.  About  the  time  the  flowers  are  oi)en- 
ing  the  trees  should  again  be  sprayed,  this  time  using  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  one-half  ounce  of  the  potassium  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  A  second  application  of  this  solution  should  be 
made  at  about  the  time  the  cherries  are  beginning  to  form,  repeating 
the  operation  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  until  the  fruit  begins  to  color. 

For  applying  the  foregoing  preparations  a  good  force-pump  fitted 
with  spraying-nozzles  is  required.     The  Nixon  pumps  and  nozzles  j* 

manufactured  at  Dayton,  Onio,  will  probably  be  round  as  cheap  and 
efficient  as  any  in  the  market  for  this  purpose.  These  machines, 
together  with  others  designed  for  similar  work,  have  been  quite  fully 
described  by  Professor  Riley  in  a  number  of  preceding*  reports'of 
this  Department. 

6. — The  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Cherry. 

Podosphcera  oxycantha  (D.  C),  DeBary. 

(Plate  VII.) 

I.— GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Among  the  parasitic  fun^  which  attack  cultivated  plants  the 
powdery  mildews  or  ErysipfiecB  hold  a  prominent  place;  the  native 
vegetation  is  also  much  infested  with  them  and  it  is  very  probable  that 

*Ann\ial  Report  1881-82;  Bulletin  No.  10  Entomological  Division,  p.  57. 
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in  many  cases  they  have  been  transferred  from  the  latter  to  the 

former.    Like  manv  of  the  members  of  this  group  the  powdery  mildew 

'    ^f  the  cherry  atta-cks  plants  belonging  to  several  genera,  and  it  is  also 

somewhat  variable  in  its  microscopic  characters.     These  facts  have 

led  botanists  to  give  it  a  number  or  names. 

Si^ory. — It  was   first  named  and  described  by  De   CandoUe,* 
'^h.o  found  the  species  on  the  ha%vthorn  (Cratcegus  oxycantha)  and 
^^^lled  it  Erysiptie  oxycanthce.     Later  DeBary  f  with  a  different  un- 
'ierstanding  of  the  genus  changed  the  name  to  PodosphxBra  oxycan- 
tha.^    Wallroth,t  a  German  botanist,  described  the  same  fungus  on 
^e  species  of  Prunus  (cherry)  as  Alphitomorpha  trydactyla,  and  De 
Baryg  afterwards  made  this  name  Podosphcera  trydactyla.      The 
Aorru  on  the  huckleberry  ( Vaccinium)  was  also  described  as  distinct 
^idl  named  Podosphcera  myrtillina  (Schubert)  Kunze.     The  form  on 
^^i'Tea  was  consiuered  a  good  species  and  named  Podosphcera  minor 
■^y    Howe.  II     Earle,  in  a  revision  of  the  American  forms  of  Podo- 
^Vhara  and  a  comparison  of  the  European  has  shownT^  that  all  these 
^^long  to  one  widely  variable  species  whose  characters  nevertheless 
^e  as  well  defined  as  several  otner  species  of  the  group.     Still  later 
Mliss  Martha  Merry**  demonstrated  that  the  so-called  Microsphcera 
T'^'vofulcra  described  by  Cook  from  California  specimens  on  tSpirea, 
^identical  with  the  form  on  the  same  genus  of  host  plants  called  by 
Howe  Podosphcera  minor.    In  the  selection  of  the  name  for  the  spe- 
^^es  as  a  whole  the  oldest  available  name,  Podosphcera  oxycantha,  the 
^He  for  the  form  on  Cratcegus,  was  chosen. 

Sost  plants  and  distribution, — This  fungus  occurs  commonly  in 
"^tie  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  is  reported 
trom  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  California. 

"Young  cherrv  trees  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  its  attacks,  but  it 
^Iso  does  considerable  harm  to  the  peach  and  to  young  apple  trees  in 
'tile  nursery,  and  occasionally  seriously  injures  the  quince.     It  is  of 
Very  common  occurrence,  but  fortunately  does  not  usually  get  under 
headway  until  the  trees  have  made  their  growth  and  are  past  serious 
^ jury.    The  fungus  has  been  found  on  the  following  host  plants, 
^11  of  the  order  Rosacea^,  except  the  species  of  Vaccinium  and  per- 
simmon: 

Red  cherry  {Prunus  cerasus).  Garden  plum  (P.  domestica),  Wild 
^  cherry  (P.  Pennsylvanica),  ft  Wild  rod  and  yellow  plum  (P. 
^'^}ericana) ,  Small  bird-cherry  (P.  padus).  Sloe  or  blackthorn  (P. 
^P^nosa,  P.  demissa).  Choke  cnerry  (P.  Virginiana),  Peach  (P.  per- 
^^),  Apple  (^Pirus  malus),  Crab  apple  (P.  coronaria),  Quince  {Cy- 
T^^ia),  English  Hawthorn  {Cratcegus  oxycantha),  Hardback  {Spirea 
P^entosa),  Meadow  sweet  {S.  saiicifolia),  Douglas's  Meadow  sweet 
(l}-  '^^y^}<^i^)y  Shad-bush  {Avielanchier  Canadensis),  Blueberry 
j.  .  ^^ciniummyrtUluSy  V:  uliginosum).  Persimmon  {Diospyrus  Vir- 
?!2;^na).tt 

♦Flore  Franc,  VI.  p.  106. 

t  Beitrage  III,  p.  48. 

i  Flore  Crypt.  Germ. ,  III,  p.  753. 

p  Beitrage  III,  p.  48. 

I  Bulletin  of  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  V,  p.  3. 

IT  Botanical  Gazette,  IX,  p.  24. 

**Botanical  Gazette,  IXI,  p.  189. 

tf  Found  by  the  writer  on  this  host  in  Illinois,  September,  1888. 

XX  Rose,  J.  N.    Botanical  Gazette,  XI,  p.  61. 
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n. — EXTERNAL  OHABACTERS. 

The  disease  has  been  observed  in  Missouri  as  early  as  the  Ist  of 
June,*  but  usually  it  does  not  develop  suflBciently  to  attract  attention 
until  July.  During  the  latter  part  ot  summer  and  autumn  it  reaches 
its  greatest  development.  It  is  first  noticeable  on  the  young  leaves 
and  tender  shoots  as  small,  round,  or  irregular,  whitish  blotches  hav- 
ing a  radiated  appearance.  The  spots  soon  spread  and  run  together, 
covering  indefinite  portions  of  the  foliac:o  or  more  often  running 
over  the  entire  leaf.  As  the  fungus  spreads  the  radiated  appearance 
disappears.  The  threads  meantime  branch  profusely  and  cross  each 
other  in  all  directions,  forming  an  even  white  felt  which  may  be  very 
thin  or  so  dense  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  green  color  of  the  leaf. 
The  denser  portions  then  become  covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  and 
still  later  the  threads  give  rise  to  minute,  black,  spherical  bodies 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fungus  grows  on  both  sides  of 
the  leaf,  in  some  cases  indifferently  on  either  surface,  but  usually  a 
decided  preference  is  shown  for  out  one.  On  one  tree  the  upper 
side  of  tne  leaves  will  be  badly  infested  while  the  under  side  will 
have  scarcely  a  trace  of  it;  anotner  tree,  perhaps  in  the  same  orchard, 
and  only  a  few  feet  away,  will  be  badly  mildewed  on  the  under  side 
with  little  on  the  upper.  Frequently  the  black  spherical  fruits  of 
the  fimgus  are  found  abundantly  on  the  leaves,  usually  the  under 
side,  with  only  a  very  scanty  development  of  the  white  threads. 
From  this  condition  very  little  damage  results  to  the  plant,  and  it  does 
not  present  the  characteristic  mildewed  appearance.  Probably  in  this 
instance  the  leaf  is  pretty  well  matured  'before  the  fungus  attacks  it. 
On  the  other  hand  the  jjrincipal  damage  to  fruit  trees  results  from 
the  attacks  on  the  gi'owing  tips  and  young  leaves.  Here  the  coat- 
ing of  the  fungus  is  usually  quite  pronounced  and  the  mealy  ap- 
pearance mentioned  above  is  most  j)rominent.  This  most  destructive 
form  of  the  fungus  usually  bears  but  a  few  of  the  spherical  spore 
cases  and  often  fails  to  produce  any  before  frosts  put  an  end  to  the 
season's  growth. 

m. — BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  white  felt  which  creeps  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is  the 
vegetative  portion  or  plant  body  of  the  parasite.  It  consists  of 
slender,  branching,  septate,  white  threads,  and  is  termed  the  myce- 
lium. These  filaments  are  about  4/i*  in  diameter.  They  do  not  pene- 
trate the  host,  but  send  down  small  suck<^'  \  called  haustoria  (Fig.  6), 
into  the  epidermal  cells.  The  fungus  i^^  'uiirely  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll and  depends  wliolly  on  the  plant  u|  >•  ^i  j  Avhich  it  grows  for  its  sup- 
port. The  haustoria  absorb  the  juices  f  r-  )7n  the  host  cells  and  trans- 
mit the  material  to  the  mycelium  where  it  rs  used  in  the  development 
of  the  fungus.  As  the  development  of  the  parasite  proceeds  certain 
rather  thiclc  branches  called  conidiopliores  arise  from  tlie  mycelium 
and  assume  a  vertical  position.  A  transverse  partition  forms  near 
the  end  of  a  branch,  and  the  cell  so  isolated  becomes  somewhat 
rounded,  and  finally  falls  off.  The  spore  thus  formed  is  called  a 
conidium  (Fig.  4  c  ri).  In  tlu^  mean  time  similar  partitions  have  l.)een 
forming  successively  from  the  end  of  the  filament  downward,  so  that 
conidia  occur  in  all  stages  of  formation  and  give  to  the  conidiophore 
a  moniliform  appearance  (Fig.  4). 

*  (Jalloway.  *  One  /<  =  73^  of  an  inch. 
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Some  of  the  conidia  reach  a  suitable  place  for  germination  and 
start  the  fungus  in  a  new  place.  As  the  conidia  are  exceedingly 
small  they  are  carried  about  by  currents  of  air  or  by  insects  to  ad- 
joining trees. 

These  spores  serve  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fungus  during  sum- 
mer.   Later  in  the  season,  usually  during  summer,  the  dark  colored 
spore-bearing  bodies  called  per  it  nee  ia  develop  at  points  where  two 
^laments  cross.     Like  the  seeds  of  higher  plants  tneir  development 
^  the  result  of  an  act  of  fertilization. 

The  young  sporooarp  or  perithecium  is  colorless,  or  nearly  so,  but 
*s  it  grows  larger  it  becomes  yellowish,  finally  brownish,  and  when 
^nature  it  is  very  dark  brown  or  nearly  black  and  opaque. 

The  fully  developed  perithecium  (Fig.  1)  is  spherical  when  viewed 
^J"oin  above,  but  tne  side  toward  the  leaf  is  much  flattened,  so  that 
fclie  object  represents  slightly  more  than  half  a  sphere.     The  surface 
^-S    covered  with  numerous  reticulations  which  indicate  the  cells  of 
^tich  it  is  made  up.    Each  cell  is  rounded  outward,  so  that  the  peri- 
^Itecium  is  covered  with  hemispherical  protuberances  or  blunt  conical 
I^i'ojections.     From  some  of  the  cells  of  the  upper  part  of  the  peri- 
^liecium  arise  peculiar  outgrowths  or  appendages,  characteristic  of 
^•^e  Ery»iphece,    They  are  septate,  that  is,  consist  of  several  cells,  the 
louver  of  which  are  tinted  brown  while  the  upper  and  longer  cell  is 
^olorless.     This  ends  in  a  peculiar  dichotomously  branched  tip  (Fig. 
-^)-    While  many  of  the  appendages  are  highly  developed  and  several 
"tixties  branched,  others  have  this  character  but  slightly  developed,  or 
entirely  wanting,  and  end  in  a  blunt  point.    The  appendages  vary  in 
^^Tnber  from  eight  to  twenty;  sometimes  there  are  only  three  or  four. 
Tliey  are  usually  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
I>^rithecium,  but  are  sometimes  clustered  at  the  top  and  extend  up- 
ward in  an  oblique  direction.     The  perithecium  contains  a  single, 
^^ge,  transparent  spore  sack  (Fig.o  a)  called  an  ci^cu^,  in  which  may 
t>e  seen  eight  elliptical  ascospores  (Fig.  3  b).     With  the  exception  of 
t*^^  thin  places  in  the  walls  of  the  asci  at  each  end  there  is  no  provis- 
ion for  the  escape  of  the  spores  except  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  peri- 
"^liecia  the  following  spring  from  decay. 

liittle  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the  germination  of  these 

^Pores  or  the  processes   by  which  the  fungus  first  staijts  on  the 
leaf. 

In  many  of  the  specimens  examined  small  bodies  were  found  re- 
sembling perithecia,  but  more  delicate,  thinner  walled,  lighter  col- 
^^^d,  and  made  up  of  smaller  cells  (Fig.  6).  These  are  not  of  a 
^^nstant  size  or  shape,  but  were  usually  ovate  or  elliptical,  and  under 
Bj,?8siire  discharge  from  the  apex  numerous  small  elliptical  spores 
V^ig.  6).  They  were  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  part  or  the 
FlJ^^gus,  that  is,  one  kind  of  its  sporo-producing  bodies,  but  are  now 
^own  to  be  a  parasite  on  the  mildew.  We  have  here,  then,  a  case  of 
^  Parasitic  fungus  growing  on  another  parasitic  fungus.  This  par- 
^it^  Was  first  discovered  by  Cessati,  who  found  it  in  connection  with 
tne  grape  mildew,  and  called  it  Amprlomyces  quaquallsf  This 
^pillion  was  overruled  and  the  fungus  was  considered  one  of  the 
bruiting  forms  of  the  mildew  until  DoBary  investigated  it  and  dem- 
9|^strated  that  it  was  a  parasite  on  tlie  mildew  and  not  a  part. of  it. 
l^f^Bary  named  it  Cincinobolus  CessatiL  It  occurs  on  various 
J^pecies  of  Erysiphece,  and  was  found  quite  commonly  on  the  speci- 
mens of  Podosphcer-a  examined.     In  one  instance  a  leaf  supposed 
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to  be  covered  with  the  perithecia  of  Podosphcera  showed  upon  exam- 
ination only  the  smaller,  lighter-colored  perithecia  of  Cineinoboliis. 
In  many  instances  it  doubtless  greatly  prevents  the  spread  of  the 
mildew. 

Conditions  favoring  the  development  of  the  funaus, — The  members 
of  this  family  thrive  oest  during  warm,  dry  weatner,  and  the  species 
under  consideration  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  vegetation  sufEered  greatly  from  drought  dur- 
ing the  years  1887  and  1888,  and  in  consequence  the  mildews  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  development.  In  the  latter  year  the  cherry 
fungus  was  verv  abundant  in  Illinois,  doing  considerable  damage  to 
young  trees.  A  light  rain,  giving  the  conidia  a  chance  to  germi- 
nate, followed  by  a  long,  dry  spell,  is  probably  the  best  time  lor  the 
fungus  to  develop.  On  the  other  hand  seasonable  rains  and  other 
conditions  favoring  the  proper  growth  of  vegetation  are  probably 
the  conditions  least  favorable  to  the  parasite.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  greater  development  of  the  mildews  during  a  dry  season 
is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  these  conditions  on  the  fungus  itself,  or 
whether  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  weakened  vitality  of 
the  host.  Both  these  influences  must  probably  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Plant  parasites,  however,  have  a  way  of  appearing  veiy 
abundantly  in  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  places  without  any  evi- 
dent reason. 

V.  — TREATMENT. 

On  account  of  their  manner  of  growth,  which  as  we  have  seen  is 
almost  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves,  the  powdery  mildews 
are  easily  reached  and  destroyed  by  fungicides,  oo  far  as  we  are 
aware  no  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of  finding  a 
remedy  for  the  species  under  consideration,  but  as  the  powdery  mil- 
dews are  much  alike  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  growth  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  treatment  would  be  similar  for  all. 

Sulphur,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  powdery  mildew  of  the  grape  and  rose,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  successful  remedy  for  this  species.  The  material  must  be 
in  a  finely  powdered  condition  and  be  dusted  over  the  diseased 
parts. 

From  the  numerous  liquid  fungicides  the  following  have  been 
selected  as  most  suitable  for  use  in  this  case,  principally  on  account 
of  their  success  in  combating  the  mildew  on  the  grape  and  rose. 
They  are  recommended  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given,  and 
should  all  be  ai)plied  to  the  plants  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray. 

SuJphnret  of  potassium  (Potassium  sulphide). — Simple  solution  in 
water.  About  one-half  ounce  to  the  gallon.  Experiments  conducted 
by  the  Section  this  year  (1888)  show  conclusively  that  this  reme<iy 
will  not  only  prevent  the  powdery  mildew  of  the  grape  but  will  de- 
stroy it  when  under  headway.  At  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Statitm  during  the  present  year  Mr.  E.  S.  Goff  has  found  it 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  gooseberry  mildew. 

Liqiiid  grison, — Prepared  by  boiling  6  pounds  of  sulphur  and  3 
pounds  of  lime  in  6  gallons  of  water  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  2 
gallons.  Allow  to  settle;  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  and  bottle  it 
until  used.  For  use  mix  one  part  of  the  liquid  with  one  hundred 
parts  of  water. 


T 
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6. — Leaf-Blight  and  Cracking  of  the  Pear. 

« 
Entomosporin/m  rfiaculatum,  L^v. 

(Plates  vm,  rx.) 

I. — GENERAL  OBSEBYA^nONS,  ETC. 

During  the  past  year  the  Section  has  received  many  inquiries  con- 
^rning  a  disease  long  known  to  horticulturists  as  *'  leaf -blight"  or 
u  ^^^^d  "  of  ^^^  pear  tree.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
'  pear-blight "  and  affects  the  fruit  and  wood  as  well  as  the  leaves. 
It  is  extremeljr  destructive  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  merits 
special  attention. 

Effects  and  losses, — In  this  connection  some  extracts  from  corre- 
spondence may  be  of  interest. 

Letter  from  W.  W.  Thompson,  Smithville,  Ga.,  May  28,  1888  : 

^.^©  trees  (Le  Conte)  are  five  years  old  and  15  feet  high,  set  in  a  circle  15  feet  in 
r^^^eter  containing  twenty -one  trees.  Nearly  all  the  leaves  have  dropped  from 
rj'e-third  of  the  trees,  yet  the  wood  looks  sound  and  green.  I  find  the  disease  is  ex- 
•^^ding  round  the  circle. 

^id,  July  24: 

So  far  the  disease  is  limited,  though  I  find  it  more  extensive  now  than  a  few 
^^ttths  previous.  It  has  extended  to  a  slight  degree  to  my  regular  orchard.  On 
S^^ trees  a  portion  of  the  lower  leaves  have  fallen,  and  in  several  cases  several 
^^08  are  as  bare  as  in  the  fall,  but,  as  I  liave  said,  this  is  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

-^id.,  October  31: 

-fhe  spotted  leaves  have  increased  very  much  since  I  first  wrote  you.  The  fruit  is  not 
I  ^^  ^^^  *'*®  *^®  trees  to  any  extent  except  in  ^owth  and  appearance.  Last  year 
<ua  not  notice  it  at  all  here  but  did  in  Thomasville,  and  I  have  been  there  this  sum- 
'  ^®^  and  find  it  on  most  of  the  trees  in  the  town,  more  than  in  the  country.  Some 
th^*^  Nearly  leafless  in  August.  ♦  *  *  Tlie  young  leaves  within  12  inches  from 
ho^  ^^d  of  the  limb  do  not  seem  to  be  affected.  *  »  *  Trees  about  towns  and 
fec?^^  seem  to  be  the  worst,  though  I  have  seen  even  the  center  of  my  orchard  af- 
Jq J^ ;  in  fact  all  the  trees  are  diseased  to  some  extent,  but  most  of  them  on  the 
j^j^  leaves  only.    When  badly  affected  the  leaves  fall  two  months  or  more  too 

• 

I-etter  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Earle,  Cobden,  111. : 

of^*^^  premature  falling  of  the  leaves  due  to  the  attacks  X)f  the  Leaf  Blight  fungus 

bi^,^  causes  great  damage.     I  have  seen  an  orchard  of  3,000  Louis  Borme  trees  as 

^J|    *^y  the  4th  of  July  from  tliis  cause  as  they  should  have  been  by  Christmas.     The 

hi^^**^ln8  brought  out  a  new  set  of  leaves,  and  such  fruit  buds  as  were  already  formed 

^^**ied,  thus  destroying  the  chances  for  a  crop  the  following  year. 

"*-^tter  from  Col.  A.  W.  Pearson,  Vineland,  K  J.,  October  25,  1888: 

tl^^  H«  leaves  have  all  fallen  except  those  of  the  Kieffer  pear.     *    »    *    Other  varie- 
^t  pear  infested  with  the  disease  are  denuded  of  their  leaves  fully  six  weeks  be- 
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fore  frost.  *  ♦  *  I  think  tliat  with  those  sorts  worst  affected  the  damage  in  this 
region  amounts  to  75  per  cent.  It  is  an  injury  difficult  to  estimate,  as  the  trees  are 
denuded  prematurely  of  their  leaves,  and  then,  of  a  late  autumn,  they  are  apt  to 
open  a  premature  bloom,  and  this  detracts  from  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  statements  comprised  in  these  letters  show  that  the  disease 
exists  with  different  degrees  of  severity  in  different  localities,  but 
they  are  unanimous  in  indicating  that  fruit  growers  have  much  to 
fear  from  the  malady,  and  that  prompt  treatment  is  necessary.  Seed- 
lings are  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease;  in  fact 
many  nurserymen  have  been  forced  to  entirely  abandon  the  culture 
of  pear  stocks  on  account  of  it. 

HosU. — The  disease  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  })ear,  although 
it  is  on  this  that  it  most  concerns  farmers  ana  f rUi  t-groAvers.  It  also 
attacks  the  Cydonia  (quince),  Cotoneaster,  and  Mesplhts,  Nearly 
every  variety  of  the  pear  is  subject  to  it,  but  some  are  more  liable  to 
its  attacks  than  others. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Earle  says'that  '*  out  of  an  experimental  orchard  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  varieties  plai^ted  at  Cobtien,  111.,  all  but  ten  or  twelve 
were  so  badly  injured  as  to  be  discarded  as  worthless.'"*  In  a  letter, 
from  which  we  have  before  qiioteii.  Col.  A.  W.  Pearson  says:  "The 
Kieffer  seems  to  best  withstand  tho  fungus.  ♦  *  *  The  varieties 
most  damaged  are  the  Sheldon  and  Beurre  Clairgeau.  Both  of  these 
have  been  an  entire  loss  for  four  years,  past.  Every  fruit  has  shriv- 
eled and  cracked."  In  quotations  already  made  from  letters  of  F. 
S.  Earle  and  W.  W.  Thompson,  it  is  evident  that  the  Le  Conto  and 
liOuis  Bonne  are  also  very  liable  to  attacks.  From  our  own  observa- 
tions we  conclude  that  Louis  Bonne,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Boso,  Clapps, 
and  Roestiezer  are  never  entirely  free  from  the  disease  and  are  usually 
badly  attacked,  while  Anjou,  Duchess,  Lawrence,  Flemisli,  and  Vicar 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  varieties  most  exempt. 

wographical  distribution. — As  has  already  been  shown  the  pear 
and  the  fungus  have  nearly  the  same  distribution.  The  disease  has 
been  reported  on  various  hosts  from  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy,  and 
France,  and  in  this  country  it  is  very  wide-spread. 

History, — It  was  first  discovered  by  Chaillet  on  living  leaves  of 
Cotoneastsr  fomentosa  and  Me.spilus  qermanicus — two  plants  related 
to  the  quince  and  pear — and  named  Xyloma  viespili  by  DeCandolle. 
Morthier  afterwards  found  it  on  the  first-named  plant,  also  on  Pini^ 
communis  and  sylvestris,  and  Fuckol  found  it  on  Cotoneaster  vulgaris. 
Fuckel  gave  it  the  name  Morthirra  inespiliy  including  the  fungus  as 
found  on  all  the  above  named  hosts,  and  by  this  name  it  is  still  gen- 
erally known,  Saccardo,  however,  publislied  only  the  form  on  Me- 
spilua  germanicus,  Ellis  and  Cooke  on  the  other  nand  founded  the 
variety  Cydomcp,  occurring  on  quince  leaves  and  fruit,  upon  FuckeFs 
Morthiera  mespili,  L^veille  changed  the  genus  to  EntomospoHum 
and  made  two  species,  one  Efdomosjjoriuni  rnaculatuniy  including  the 
form  on  Pirus  communis,  and  the  other  Eidomosporiumhrachiatumy 
comprising  the  fungus  on  Cotoneaster  and  Pirus  sylvesiris. 

In  his  Sylloge  Fungorum,  Saccardo  attempts  to  reconcile  these  con- 
flicting authorities  as  follows:  He  includes  under  Entomosporium 
macukitumj  L^v.,  on  Pirus  communis  the  following  varieties:  (a) 
d(ymestictim,  equal  to  his  formt  'species  (Moiihiera  mespili y  Saoc.)  on 
Mespilus  germanii'us;  (h)  cyfionia',  E.  &  C,  on  quince;  and  he 
changes  Entomosporium  brarhiafum,  I^c^v.,  to  Eniomosporiumi  me- 
spili  (DC). 

The  two  species  are  founded  merely  on  a  difference  in  size  of  the 
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spores.  According  to  Fuckel  the  conidia  measure  1 4  by  1 8  /^,  Sorauer 
gives  the  largest  spores  on  Firu^s  communis  as  22.5  by  10  /<,  and  Sao- 
cardo  gives  the  following: 

E.inaaulatum,  conidia  18-90  by  13  ;  pedicel,  30  by  |^. 
var.  donieati^um^  conidia  18  by  8  ;  pedicel,  15  by  |  fx, 
var.  oy€ioni<B,  conidia  15^15  by  (V-7/u. 
E.  meapiliy  conidia  25  by  15;  ixsdicel,  20  by  3i  m- 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  measurements  will  arouse  some 
doubt  as  to  their  value  as  a  Imsis  for  establishing  species.  FuckePs 
and  Saccardo's  measurements  might  indicate  some  constant  differ- 
ences in  size  between  the  two  species,  but  Sorauer's  measurement  of 
^•^.5  by  10  /4  on  Pirus  communis  doeA  not  fall  much  short  of  Saccardo's 
'^5  by  15  ^  on  Pirus  sylvestris,  and  according  to  8accar4lo's  own  meas- 
urements there  is  more  difference  between  the  species  E,  mcuyulatuni 
aiid  its  var.  cydonice  than  the  two  species  E.  maculatum  and  E. 

Furthermore,  measurements  of  spores  from  the  cultivated  pear, 

ttiade  in  this. Department,  indicate  that  their  size  may  exceed  the 

largest  measurement  given  by  Saccardo  for  E.  maculatum.     In  fact, 

^h.e  founding  of  species  on  the  size  of  spores,  especially  when  the 

differences  are  so  slight  as  in  the  present  instance,  neecls  repeated 

oWjrvations   and   measurements  under  varying  conditions    oefore 

ttinoh  dependence  can  bo  placed  upon  it;  ancl  this  is  one  case  where 

^h.e  required  number  of  observations  have  not  yet  l)een  made.     In 

f^ct,  even  if  the  variations  given  prove  to  be  constant,  it  still  re- 

ttiaius  to  bo  proved  whether  they  are  not  due  simply  to  a  change  of 

tost.    The  question  is  an  extremely  practical  one,  for,  if  farmers 

i^iist  expect   iiit'ection   from  sources  outside  their  own  and   their 

Neighbors'  pejir  trees,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know  it. 

In  Europe  the  fungus  has  been  known  for  nearly  a  century.  De 
Gandolle  mentions  it  in  1815,  In  this  countx'y  tlie  injury  resulting 
f  i^om  the  disease  has  been  discussed  by  fruit-growers  for  many  years. 
Ixi^BaiTy's  Fruit  Garden"  for  180:i\he  author,  in  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  connected  with  the  growing  of  pear  scnuilings,  says: 

This  difficulty  is  owing  cliiedy  to  a  fi})ecit^  of  rust  or  bli^bt  that  attacks  the  leaves 
of  the  young  plants,  very  often  liefjire  the  latter  liave  couipleted  their  first  aoason's 
KTowth,  *  *  *  It  apiHjani  on  the  hiaveb  in  Jiilv  or  Auj^uat  tirnt  as  small  br  wn 
sp<»ts;  tlieso  sjnviul  r;i|)i<(ly  over  the  leuvfis  until  they  are  t:onn)ltHely  dried  up  and 
^o*th  Is  stopped.  Whetlier  it  in  an  insect  or  fungun,  or  aonu^  .'itmosphericaj  cause, 
J  Jut  produces  tiiis  bli^i^ht  is  unknown.  Certain  cautiew  favor  one  or  the  other  of 
taese  opinions.    More  minute  investigations  are  wanted  oil  the  subject. 

n.— EXTERNAL  CHAKACTEaS, 

The  disease  makes  its  a])pearance  early  in  tlio  s]n'ing  soon  after 
the  development  of  the  leaves.  It  first  sliows  itscdi'  in  the  shape  of 
l^all,  dull,  carmine-red  spots  whicli  appear  first  uu  the  npper,  and 
Anally  penetrate  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf;  the  color  soon 
[^^anges  from  red  to  a  dark  brown,  ^vith  a  sli;.^]itly  elevated,  minute, 
Wackgpot  in  the  center  (PI.  VIII,  Fig.  1),  The  HiK)ts  also  increase 
I?  Size,  and  if  they  are  very  numerous,  as  is  most  often  tlie  ci;se,  the 
^^m  between  th^in  also  turns  brown  and  loses  its  vitality.  If  the 
Wis  younjj^  or  l)elongs  to  a  delicate  leaved  variety  it  shrivels  up  by 
tjjeoontniction  of  the  diseased  portions;  but  if  it  is  mature  and  con- 
^'iStsof  firm  tissue  it  retains  its  sbape,  the  only  clian^ce  being  in  the 
color.  As  soon  as  the  leaf  becomes  badly  dist^abod  it  falls  off;  and 
u,  as  often  happens,  another  growth  of  leaves  is  produced,  these  too 
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become  diseased.    The  spots  are  usually  about  three  millimeters  i 
diameter. 

Trees  seriously  attacked  by  this  disease  can  be  distinguished  at  a 
distance  by  their  defoliated  appearance.  Thi«  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  foliage  interferes  very  seriously  with  the  gix>wth  of  the  wocxl 
and  the  maturing  of  the  fruit,  for  the  leaves  are  the  organs  whioh 
transform  the  food  material  that  is  brought  up  from  the  roots  a.Tid 
absorbed  from  the  air,  into  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  dii'ectly  used 
by  the  plant  in  the  making  of  wood  and  production  of  sugar  in  i^iiQ 
fruit. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fruit  and  stems  themselves  often  "be- 
come diseased.  The  fruit  also  shows  the  carmine-red  spots,  which 
afterward  become  dark  colored.  The  skin  becomes  very  much  rough- 
ened, and  the  growth  of  the  epidermis  over  the  diseased  portion  is 
checked,  causing  a  crack  which  extends  deeply  into  the  flesh  (Fig.  2), 
so  that,  even  if  the  finiit  can  obtain  sufficient  sugar  to  mature  prop- 
erly its  appearance  is  spoiled,  and  the  cracking  makes  it  liable  to 
decay. 

The  development  of  the  fungus  on  the  branches  does  not  differ 
materially  from  what  takes  place  on  the  leaves.  There  first  appear 
small  circular  spots  on  the  young  bark;  these  gradually  become  elon- 
gated and  somewhat  dei>ressed  with  a  slight  elevation  in  the  center, 
and  their  color  changes  to  a  shininff,  brownish  black.  Frequently 
the  stem  is  completely  girdled  by  these  diseased  areas,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  end  of  tne  branch  dies  above  the  point  where  the  fungus  is 
present.  The  petioles  and  leaf  scales  are  also  often  diseased.  In- 
deed there  seems  to  be  no  part  of  the  tree  above  ground  that  is  in 
active  growth  quite  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  parasite. 

m.— MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS. 

The  small  black  specks  in  the  center  of  the  brown  spots  comprise 
the  fruiting  portions  of  the  fungus.     The  fruit  is  at  first  covered  by 
the  cuticle,  out  this  is  finally  ruptured  exposing  a  layer  of  spores 
borne  on  a  thin  stroma  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  1).     The  spores  or  conidia 
are  analogous  to  the  seed  of  higher  plants;  they  have  an  exceedingly 
characteristic  form,  and  may  always  be  recognized  without  difficulty. 
When  mature,  they  consist  of  from  four  to  six  cells,  and  are  borne 
upon  a  pedicel  or  stalk.     Their  development  is  as  follows  (Fig. '^): 
snort  branches  consisting  of  three  or  four  somewhat  elongated  cells 
grow  up  from  the  stroma.     The  upper  cell  first  shows  an  enlarge- 
ment and  this  is  followed  by  the  second  one  which  usually  constitutes 
the  lowest  cell  of  the  conidium,  the  remaining  ones  forming  the  pedi' 
eel.     From  the  upper  one  of  these  cells  grows  out  a  fine,  uprigW 
bristle  which  is  about  the  length  of  the  cell  itself.     It  has  distinct 
walls  and  contents,  as  may  be  seen  by  staining  with  iodine.    Before 
these  two  cells  are  fully  developed  small  buds  may  be  seen  growing 
out  on  the  lower  one,  close  to  its  point  of  contact  with  the  upp«^* 
These  vary  in  number  from  one  to  four.     They  grow  out  obliquely* 
so  that  they  are  in  contact  with  the  upper  cell.     In  size  they  are 
much  smaller  than  either  of  the  others.     From  these  in  turn  there 
grow  out  bristles,  but  in  this  case  the  bristles  are  on  the  backs  o£ 
the  cells  and  are  directed  horizontally,  or  obliquely.     Occasionally 
three  cells  of  the  original  filament  swell  up  to  form  the  coni'dium, 
and  in  this  case  both  the  lower  cells  may  bear  buds,  or  the  lower  one 
may  branch  and  bear  another  conidium,  so  that  one  pedicel  bears 
two  conidia. 
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When  the  conidia  germinate  the  cells  enlarge  somewhat  and  the 
bristles  swell  up  at  the  base ;  the  colorless,  and  sometimes  septate, 
germ-tube  frequently  emerges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bristle.  When 
gemination  takes  place  on  a  leaf  the  germ-tube  bores  through  the 
epidermis  and  develops  a  mycelium  within  the  tissues. 

The  mycelium  is  composed  of  short  cells  forming  colorless  branch- 
ing filaments.  It  is  very  abundant  and  is  everywhere  easily  seen 
between  the  cells  of  the  bodv  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  1).  When  young  it 
penetrates  the  epidermal  cells  only,  but  Sorauer  says  that  when  it  is 
old  it  becomes  darker  colored  and  can  be  seen  within  the  cells  of  the 
mesophyll;  and  Ericksson  states  that  he  has  found  Sorauer's  obser- 
vations Jrue  in  every  respect.  The  mycelium  masses  itself  together 
in  places  between  the  cuticle  and  epidermis,'  forming'  a  thin  stroma 
on  which  the  conidia  are  borne.  Below  the  stroma  the  mycelium 
seems  at  fir^  to  pass  mainly  between  the  epidermal  cells,  but  it 
finally  breaks  them  down  so  completely  that  the  walls  and  contents  can 
with  aifficulty  be  distingiiished.  The  cuticle  is  finally  ruptured  by  the 
pressure  of  the  stroma  and  young  spores,  and  the  conidial  layer  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  Sorauer  says  that  on  August  4,  1876,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  five  one-year  old  pear  seedlings  were  inoc- 
ulated with  these  coAidia  and  placed  in  moist  air  under  bell  jars. 
Three  of  the  inoculated  leaves,  on  two  plants,  showed  the  charac- 
^ristic  circles  at  the  jjoints  of  inoculation  August  19,  and  a  conidial 
pustule  in  September,  giving  about  a  month  for  the  complete  circle 
^'reproduction. 

In  addition  to  the  conidia  Sorauer  has  also  found  what  he  considers 
\^^  asco8i)orous  or  winter  stage  of  the  fimgus  (Fig.  6).  The  follow- 
^g  is  abridged  from  his  account: 

An  investigation  of  the  diseasedjeaves  in  December  will  disclose  brown  capsuled 
S^  the  tissues  in  addition  to  the  still  living  conidial  layers.  These  capsules  (peri- 
y^ecia)  I  consider  as  the  fruit  of  Morthiei'a,  which  attains  maturity  m  May  and 

Une.  The  perithecia  vary  considerably  in  size.  They  are  dark  brown,  globose  or 
S^pressed  from  above,  usually  soUtary ,  sometimes  in  groups  of  several  ranging  from 
eifk^  nStf,  and  in  some  instances  to  200/i/  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  found 
^ner  on  the  upper  surface  between  the  separated  palisade  cells  or  between  these 
j^llfi  and  the  epidermis.  In  the  first  case  they  are  not  recognizable  on  the  outside. 
^  the  latter  there  is  a  distinct  swelling  caused  by  the  epidermis  being  lifted  up  by 
^  growth  of  the  capsule.  The  brown  wall  of  the  capsule  varies  in  thickness,  the 
^J^stest  width  being  about  7.5/z.  In  January  the  best  developed  perithecia  co];itain 
*t  their  bases  a  mass  of  white,  stromatic,  small-celled  tissue,  from  which  arise 
SjJDieroiis  nearly  upright,  slender  threads  ranging  from  1.5/Lt  to  2.5/i/  in  diameter. 
*flj»e  are  tlie  young  asci. 

The  aaci  are  club-shaped,  with  &  double  contour,  much  the  largest  in  the  upper 
^ira  of  their  length,  and  contain  eight  colorless,  crowded  ascospores,  in  two  rows 
^^-  6  a).  They  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  paraphyses,  and  at  maturity  are 
S?^ly  conicfid  in  the  upper  portion,  the  point  being  drawn  out  into  a  papilla. 

«18  projecting  point  opens,  forming  a  circular  aperture  through  which  the  iq)ores 
*^eai8charged  one  after  another  (Fig.  6  5). 
^e  paraphyses  arise  in  a  tuft  from  the  base  of  the  capsule;  they  are  filiform  to 

JiMiapea  or  globose  at  the  apex  (Fig.  6  c),  and  are  occasionally  borne  in  pairs 
"^^ne  pedicel. 

^*he  gpores  are  acute  ovate  to  obtuse  club  shaped,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
^erse  septum    sometimes  slightly  curved  and  somewhat  constricted  at  the 

jj^tion  (Fig.  6  a).  When  seen  in  large  numbers  the  ripe  spores  have  a  pale,  yel- 
gJjJ?-brown  appearance.  They  sometimes  germinat<e  while  stiU  in  the  ascus.  In 
^?H^tion  the  nypha  usually  proceeds  from  the  Smaller  end  (Fig.  6  c  d). 
aoriS?^  germination  was  observed  in  May  at  about  the  time  the  first  diseased  spots 
^Peared  upon  the  new  foliage.  So  that  if  the  conidia  fail  to  carry  the  fungus  over 
^ter,  or  if  they  do  not  find  a  lodgment  on  the  young  stems,  the  ascoeporous  fruit 
^^88  the  winter  unharmed  and  be  rsady  to  begin  its  work  with  the  unfolding  of 
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Bomuer  further  classifies  the  fungus  as  a  Stigmatea  and  gives  it  tl 
specific  name  of  mespili. 

So  far  as  known  to  us  this  has  not  been  verified  by  any  other  a 
rfierver. 

There  are  several  other  fungi  found  associated  with  tl^e  Entorr 
sporium  on  the  pear  and  quince,  and  prominent  among  them  is  t= 
one  ftgurevl  on  riate  IX,  figs.  4,  5»  It  is  frequently  Found  on  t: 
same  spot«  with  Eniomospovium^  but  is  often  quite  separate  frc 
these  spots;  it  is  especially  frequent  where  the  leaf  is  so  badlj^  (3 
eased  that  the  tissues  are  nearly  all  dead* 

At  first  this  appeared  so  closely  connected  with  the  Entomofr^ 
rinm  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  be  the  spermogonial  form,  bix 
closer  examination  revealed  morphological  differences  in  the  my 
lium»  That  of  the  spermogonial  form  is  darker  colored,  thiol 
waileil,  contains  distinct  globules,  and  is  not  so  closely  septate 
Abundant.  Moreover,  thia  form  is  often  widely  separated  from  1 
conidial  form  of  the  E7%toffU)sporium.  It  is  probably  saprophytic! 
its  natui-o,  coming  on  the  leaf  after  the  Etttomosijorium  nas  killed 
These  capsules  are  found  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  but  tti^ 
oftren  on  the  upper  side.  Tliey  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  dark  c 
oi'ed  j)eteu(lo-parenchyma,  lined  with  a  little  colorless  tissue  on  whi 
aiiB  lv3rne  chains  of  minute  rod-like  bodies  (Fig.  5).  These  are 
small  that  they  partake  of  the  Brownian  movement. 


IV. — TREATMENT. 


tt  is  difficult  at  any  time  to  treat  large  trees,  but  a«  this  fung 
causes  the  greatest  injury  to  young  ones,  and  especially  those  gra 
ing  in  nurseries,  a  course  of  treatment  that  would  be  of  use  in  t 
latter  place  alone  would  be  of  great  val\i6.  From  what  we  know 
the  lire  history  of  the  fungus  it  is  eAadeut  that  burning  the  fall* 
leai'es  would  serve  n«  an  importatit  means  of  removing  a  source  ' 
infection.  With  i-egard  to  tlie  proper  time  to  do  this  it  is  probab 
that  the  best  results  will  follow  if  the  leaves  are  raked  together  at 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  fall;  in  other  words,  it  would  not  he^ 
visable  to  allow  such  leaves  a«  may  fall  in  midsummer  from  tl 
effects  of  the  malady  to  remain  on  tlio  gr(>und  under  the  trees  tiu^ 
the  *f oUowing  autumn  or  spring.  They  should  be  destroyed  • 
quickly  as  possible,  before  any  of  the  spores  have  had  an  opportuoi' 
to  escape. 

Patrick  Barry,*  speaking  of  this  disease,  says : 

To  obviate  the  difttcultar  which  this  malady  i>reeent«  fin  the  nursery\  a  vigors 
growth  should  be  olHainwf  early  in  the  ffeawm.  New  Boi!  tH-  that  in  wliich  trtees  hAV^  "* 
before  been  grown  should  Im}  8<»!ccte<i — an  old  pa^t^ire  is  the  l^eet.    TIte  autumn  bef* 

Elanting  it  should  \ye  titnchctl  or  subsoil-plowed  b>  the  depth  of  2  feet,  for  tlie  f^ 
as  long  tap-roots,  and  litwprftMy  enrich<xi  with  a  coinfx«t  of  stable  mauitfe,  leaf  n^ 
or  muck  and  woo^i  ashes  in  abi>ute<iual  parts;  4  inehesof  tliis  sjatn^d  over  the  mvf* 
before  plowing,  will  b?  sufhcient  lor  orJiiiar}'  soil.  Lime  sliould  also  be  given  li*-^ 
ally  unlesf?  the  eoU  be  natuii^Uy  and  strongly  ealcaivons.  A  j^^mI  prepatx^  thus  In 
fall  will  require  another  plowivig  or  8|>ading  in  the  spnng  to  mix  all  the  mat^ 
properly  wnth  the  soil  and  fit  it  for  the  seeds.  If  the  eoH  l^e  very  tough,  and  n»*t  1^ 
Detiimed  up,  a  thorough  harrowiiux  or  workh^g  with  the  hmiw  hoe  will  do.  Wl^ 
large  quantities  are  grown  tlie  drills  may  f^e  the  s?iiue  distam^  apart  as  that  r^^*- 
mended  for  apples,  3  fw^t:  but  If  otdy  a  few,  Iti  to  IS  Inehes  will  Ik»  mdlicfont  as- 
cleaning  o^n  lie  done  witli  the  hoe.  The  Boe^ls  should  be  eeattieird  tlunly,  wt-^ 
every  plant  may  have  sxiftieient  spa<?e  withtmt  any  thinning.    The  end  to  aini 

*  Fruit  Garden,  p.  127,  revised  edition. 
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before  remarked,  is  to  get  good  growth,  say  18  or  20  inches  in  height  and  stout  in 
proportion,  before  the  1st  of  August.  This  can  be  done  in  any  deeply  trenched  or 
plowed  fresh  soil,  well  prepared  and  manured,  as  described  above.  *  I  have  been 
told  tliat  seedling  pears  gi*own  in  a  f nmie  covered  with  whitewa«hed  8a«h  and  kept 
wcllrentilatedcontinuallv  escaped  the  "  leaf -blight,"  whilst  all  those  grown  in  open 
gfoimd  near  by  were  blighted. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  it  is  very  probable  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fungus  upon  the  leaves  or  other  pai*ts  of  the  plant  may 
be  prevented  by  the  application  of  some  fungicide,  although  no  ex- 
penments  having  a  bearing  upon  this  question  have,  as  far  as  we 
know,  been  undertaken.  Since  the  spots  make  their  appearance  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  attained  full  growth  the  Jipplications  must 
be  made  early  so  as  to  jjrevent  tlie  spores  from  germinating.  In  no 
case  should  tne  application  of  the  remedial  agents  be  postponed  until 
the  fungus  hew  maae  its  appearance  upon  the  leaves,  for  if  this  is  done 
it  will  Se  of  little  use  to  apply  them. 

Where  the  disease  prevails  more  or  less  every  year  it  would  be  well 
to  thoroughly  spray  the  trees,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell, with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  prepared  as  follows: 

Dissolve  16  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  22  gallons  of  water;  in 
another  vessel  slake  30  pounds  of  lime  in  6  gallons  of  water.  When 
the  latter  mixture  has  cooled  pour  it  slowly  into  the  copper  solution, 
care  being  taken  to  mix  the  fluids  by  constant  stirring. 

When  the  leaves  are  about  two-thirds  grown  a  second  application 
should  be  made,  this  time,  however,  using  a  solution  containing  the 
ingredients  in  the  following  propoi'tions: 

Sulpliate  of  copper pounds. .     6 

lime do 6 

Water , gallons. .  22 

Dissolve  the  copper  in  16  gallons  of  water  and  slake  the  lime  in  6 
giallons,  then  mix  as  described  above.  For  applying  these  prepara- 
tions an  apparatus  including  pump,  8i)raying-nozzle,  etc. ,  is  neces- 
sa-ryjand  for  small  trees,  especially  those  in  the  nursery,  the  machine 
known  as  the  Eureka  Sprayer,  maniifactured  by  Adam  Weaber, 
^f  Vineland,  N.  J.,  will  be  found  as  efficient  as  any.  With  this  ma- 
jtine  a  man  can  rapidly  and  thoroughly  spray  trees  from  12  to  14 
feet  in  height,  but  for  large  trees  a  pump  having  greator  power  will 
00  required. 

The  obiect  of  the  first  spraying  is  to  destroy  any  spores  of  the 
fanfi^s  that  may  have  survived  the  winter  in  the  crevices  of  the 
wk,  while  the  second  and  weaker  application  is  obviously  for 
Jlie  purpose  of  preventing  such  spores  a-^  may  fall  upon  the  young 
l^ves  from  germinating.  It  would  be  well  to  repeat  tne  applications 
^f  the  weaker  solution  every  three  or  four  weeks  until  the  last  of 
July  or  middle  of  August.  The  same  preparations  mentioned  above 
^*y  be  used  to  protect  the  leaves  of  seedling  pear  trees  against  the 
^Vages  of  the  parasite,  but  in  this  case  the  first  application  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  second  formula,  should  be  made  about  the  mid- 
^1^  of  June,  followed  by  a  second  two  weeks  later,  and  a  third  the 
*^tter  part  of  July.  If  this  course  of  treatment  is  pro])erly  carried 
^J|itwe  have  little  doubt  that  the  plants  will  preserve  their  leaves 
throughout  the  season,  and  thus  be  able  to  complete  their  growth, 
^'^g  good  stocks  either  for  budding  or  grafting. 
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7. — Leaf-spot  of  the  Rose. 


Cercospora  roscBcola,  Pass. 
(Plate  IX.) 


I.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


This  disease  is  quite  distinct  from  the  one  that  is  generally  known 
as  black-spot,  cansed  by  the  Actinonenia  rosce,  but  it  may  occur  on 
the  same  bush  and  even  on  the  same  leaf.  Like  the  Actinonema  it 
produces  black  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  a  superficial  observer  mi^ht 
consider  it  as  the  same  disease,  but  a  critical  examination  will  bring 
to  light  very  distinct  and  characteristic  differences. 

It  is  not  generally  so  destructive  to  cultivated  roses  as  the  black- 
spot,  but  seems  to  prefer  hardy  kinds,  especially  the  climbing  species 
and  varieties.  This  year  it  was  very  abundant  on  the  wild  roses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington.  In  many  cases  half  of  the  leaves  were 
affected  and  would  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  plants  were  shaken. 
On  the  roses  in  the  Department  grounds,  however,  it  was  not  pres- 
ent to  anv  injurious  extent. 

Several  years  ago  this  fungus  attacked  about  2,000  large  "  Balti- 
more Belle''  and  ** Queen  of  the  Prairier'^  roses  (climbers)  growing 
in  a  nursery  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  nearly 
all  the  leaves  had  fallen.  These  plants,  however,  had  not  been 
pruned  for  two  years,  and  had  become  so  thickly  matted  together  in 
consequence  that  the  sun  could  reach  only  the  outside  leaves  and 
branches.  In  September  they  were  cut  back  to  within  3  feet  of  the 
ground,  the  trimmings  and  leaves  were  burned,  and  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  plowed  and  harrowed.  The  following  year  the  leaves 
remained  healthy  throughout  the  summer.  This  was  probably  due 
to  two  causes:  first,  the  removal  or  a  source  of  infection  by  burning 
the  diseased  leaves,  and  plowing  the  ground  so  as  to  bury  the  spores 
that  were  scattered  over  the  surface;  second,  the  severe  pruning 
i^owed  the  sun  and  air  currents  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  plants,  and 
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^nsequently  they  were  probably  kept  too  dry  to  allow  the  ger- 
mination of  any  spores  that  might  remain  upon  or  be  brought  to 

.  We  liave  never  observed  the  fungus  on  plants  under  glass  except 
^  the  summer,  when  the  sashes  were  removed. 

n.— EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

,.Tlie  disease  first  makes  it  appearance  in  the  form  of  black  or  red- 
dish black  spots  (generally  the  black  shades  into  red  at  the  sedges) ; 
*^  tte  spot  increases  in  size  the  center  becomes  light  brown  or  even 
^^yish.  The  reddish  color  usually  remains  at  the  edges.  In  the 
^^tumji  the  spots  frequently  remain  small  and  the  entire  leaf  be- 
^omes  variegated  with  red  and  yellow. 

if  /i.     ^P^^^  ^^  Actinonema  are  always  black  f  I'om  the  beginning,  and 

m,^^Q  tissue  around  changes  color  it  is  to  yellow  or  brown,  not  red. 

^^e  Spots  of  Actinonema  are  frayed  at  the  edges  while  those,  of  Cer- 

^^Poi-a  are  definite.    Besides  this,  the  center  of  the  Cercospora  spots 

^^^  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  a  white  powder;  this  is  not  true  of 

m.— MICROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS. 

1  -^^Xs  white  a5)pearance  is  caused  by  tufts  of  upright  hyphae  which 
oear  xiumerous  whitish  elongated  spores.  The  tuft  is  represented  in 
r-iat^  IX,  Fig. .  7,  with  spores  attached.  These  hyphse  or  sporo- 
paof^^g  ^j.Q  brownish,  borne  on  a  stroma  or  rather  knot  of  mycelium, 
^^  ^^-re  frequently  zigzag  at  the  free  end.  The  spores  are  long,  sep- 
^7^  ^  larger  at  the  end  where  they  are  attached,  and  varying  in  length 
^^rp-?;*^erent  seasons  (Fig.  8). 

^^ey  are  at  first  borne  upon  the  end  of  the  sporoi)horo,  but  this 
^^"^^s  out,  leaving  them  a  little  behind  and  giving  rise  to  another 
^P?-^^  at  the  end.  This  process  may  be  repeated,  and  each  spore  is 
leiu  xipon  a  notch  at  the  side  of  the  sporophore,  giving  the  zigzag 
^PJ^^arance  already  referred  to. 

.  *- te  mycelium  passes  between  the  cells,  and  when  a  fruiting  tuft 
IS  ^/bout  to  be  formed  a  few  threads  push  up  between  the  epider- 
TD^^l  cells  and  send  out  short  upright  hyphsB  that  rupture  the  cuticle. 
Tix^  stroma  at  the  base  continues  to  grow,  and  it  finally  pushes  apart 
atiu  breaks  into  the  epidermal  cells;  the  short  sporophores  meantime 
elongate  and  bear  spores. 

In  the  fall  and  upon  wild  roses  the  spots  often  remain  quite  small 
atid  seem  to  be  perfectly  sterile,  but  a  section  reveals  that  in  many 
cases  the  fruiting  tufts  are  immature,  the  cuticle  is  ruptured  but  the 
hyphse  have  not  elongated,  and  the  stroma  is  not  large  enough  to 
force  the  epidermal  cells  apart.  Whether  these  immature  hyphse 
bear  spores  has  not  been  ascertained. 


IV. — TBBATMBNT, 


A  hint  as  to  the  method  of  treatment  has  already  been  given  in 
the  first  of  this  article,  and  from  the  instance  given  there  it  would 
appear  as  if  severe  pruning,  burning  all  diseased  parts,  harrowing 
the  ground,  and  the  choice  of  an  airy,  dry  situation  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  any  serious  consequences  from  this  disease. 


8.— Plum  Pockets.*  '^  s..^  ^  _ 

Taphrlna  jymnl,  (Fckl.)  Tnl.f 

(Plato  X.) 

L — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS— HISTORY. 

* 

ing  the  summer  of  1888  the  attention  of  the  Section  was  sev- 
mes  called  to  a  disease  affecting  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated 

Letters  were  received  from  correspondents  living  in  various 
^f  the  country,  stating  that  upon  certain  trees  there  were 
i,  instead  of  the  normal  plums,  peculiar  hollow  deformities, 
dug  merely  of  a  thin  shell,  with  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  seed, 
lens  of  these  malformations  were  received  from  South  Caro- 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  other  States,  with  statements  to 
ect  that  upon  many  trees  not  a  healthy  plum  could  be  found. 

disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  fungus  which 
s  the  young  fruit,  and  by  its  growth  within  their  tissues  catises 
mliar  development  of  the  latter  which  flhally  results  in  the 
ions  of  the  so-called  "pocket.'* 

evident  that  such  remarkable  growths  as  are  produced  by  this 
J  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  both  scientific  men  and 
?al  fruit-growers  long  before  the  true  cause  of  tlie  trouble  was 

or  even  suspected.     As  long  ago  as  1503  an  author  by  the 
>f  Casalpin  described  the  malady;  but  he  offered  no  explana- 
1  to  its  cause. 
ory. — For  a  long  time  the  malformations  were  believed  to  be 

the  work  of  insects  ;§  later  it  was  suggested  that  improper 
iation  might  be  the  cause,  and  still  more  recently  it  was  held 
1  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  while 
lit  was  forming,  would  produce  the  deformities. 

unber  of  names  have  been  applied  to  theae  malformations  by  horticulturistB, 

one  here  adopted  is  probably  more  ^nerally  used  in  this  country  than  any 

In  Prance  the  disease  is  known  as  ''  Lepre  du  Prunier."    In  Germany  the 

are  called  **  Narren,'*  '*  Shorten,"  etc.,  and  in  England  '*  Plum  Pdckete  *'  or 

er  Plums." 

VTUs: 

xoa9C\is  pnim,  Fckl.     Enumeratio  Fungonim  Nassoviae,  p.  29;  No.  180. 

.«oo«itfce<iprtif»r,  Ixn-k.     Annals  et  Magaz.  Nat.  Hist. 

ajphnna  pntni,  (Fckl.)  Tul.  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles;  «er.   v, 

Totn.  6;  1866,  p.  129. 

jrrespondent  from  this  State  writes  as  follows  conc«niinc  tAiis  difieaoe:  "  I 

u  by  this  mall  several  diseased  plums  which  I  think  have  oeen  stun^  by  an 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  fruit  on  one  of  my  trees  are  affected  like  the  «peci- 
mmunicated.  The  tree  which  produced  thV^se  monstrosities  Is  of  the  Chick- 
pe;  two  common  wild  phims  grow  quite  near  the  diseased  one.  but  their 
perfectly  soimd. '    (May  21,  1Ms8.) 

n  the  Magazine  of  Hortieulfun\  Vol.  VIII,  1842,  p.  247,  wo  quote  the  follow- 
n  an  article  bv  Dr.  T.  W.  Hnnis.  nutlior  of  several  important  entomolog;ical 

**  Last  year,''  writes  Mr.  Harris,  "  im  unde.scribed  diseese  of  the  plum  made 
arance  in  some  gardens  v»f  tliis  viclnlly,  in  the  latter  i>art  of  the  month  of 
id  has  been  observed  again  durinc;  tlie  present  season.  Soon  after  the  blos- 
d  fallen  the  fruit  V>egan  to  swell  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
t  had  grown  to  more  than  'en  times  the  size  that  it  ordinarily  attains  in  the 
riod.  It  was  soft  and  compressible,  as  though  it  were  puffed  up  with  air, 
lied  with  an  elastic,  spongy  sulistance  of  a  whitish  color.  In  some  of  theso 
plums  no  vestige  of  a  kernel  i*enniined;  in  othei-s,  a  little,  soft,  and  empty 
IS  found.  After  growing  from  one-half  to  moie  th:in  three-quarters  of  an 
diameter  the  fruit  drr>p?)e<!.  nnd  by  the  niid<l!p  of  Juno  no  more  of  it  was  to 
on  the  trees. 

cause  of  thia  puff\  swt  i'ing  of  the  fruit,  :ind  alw^rtion  of  the  kernel,  is  a  Httlo 
and  several  of  these  mi.vite  insects  were  found  on  the  28th  of  May  on  almost 
liseased  plums.     It  is  possible  that  they  began  their  attacks  in  the  blossom. 
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The  real  cause  of  the  disease  was  discovered  in  1861  by  Fuckel, 
a  European  mycologist,  who  described  the  fungus  under  the  name 
JSacoascus  prunu*  Three  yeai*s  later  it  was  more  thoroughly  studied 
by-  DeBary,  whose  discoveries  f  ci^iicerning  its  life  history  have  been 
voirified  by  a  number  of  subsecj^iieut  writers  on  plant  disearSes.J 

^or  A  number  of  years  the  luiigus  I'etained  the  name  given  it  by 
FxrckeL  but  bv  a  later  classification  it  became  Taphrina  pruni,  (Fckl. ), 

n. — SXTERNAL  CHARACTEl«,   LOSSES,   VARIETIES  AFFECTED. 

*Th^ "pockets*'  (Fig.  1  a)  make  their  appearance  soon  after  the 

flowers  have  fallen,  attain  full  size  and  drop  from  the  tree  toward 

u  ^  middle  or  last  ot  June.     At  first  they  are  more  or  less  globular  in 

shape,  but  as  theV  grow  older  they  become  oblong  or  oval  and  fre- 

^^©utly  more  or  less  curved.    They  vary  in  size,  out  as  a  rule  are 

^^m  1  to  2  inches  in  length  and  from  one-half  to  1  inch  in  diameter. 

IjT^hen  young  they  are  nearly  smooth  and  can  be  distinguished  from 

tile  healthy  fruit  by  their  pale-yellow  or  reddish  color.     As  theV 

^2^^  older  the  color  changes  to  gray,  the  surface  appearing  as  thougn 

^^  ha^  been  sprinkled  with  fine  powder,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

J*^^lcet«  become  wrinkled.     Finally  they  turn  black  or  dark  brown. 

*n.ti    rattle  like  bladders  Avlien  brought  in  contact  with  any  hard 

Jj^^  thai  tli«y  prevent  the  impregnation  of  the  ovule  or  young  kernel  by  destroying 

fo^  l*ollwi;  and  by  subeeouently  puncturing  the  plum,  produce  an  irritation  which  is 

^*Jx3vred  by  a  rapid  swelling  and  diseased  condition  of  the  fleshy  tmbstanoe  of  the 

£-jj^^^«     Preternatiuul  enlargements  and  distortions  of  the  parts  of  flowers  and  of 

jj^^^^  are  known  to  be  occasioneil  by  the  attacks  of  other  8i>ecle8  of  thrips.   This  may 

^^»^.^<3n  in  the  blossom  of  tlie  black  whortlel)erry  {Vaccinium  remnosHtn),  all  parts  of 

^^^^"^h,  calyic,  corolla,  stamens,  and  ovary,  are  sometimes  enormously  enlarged,  and 

^^J~^  J^ly  changed  in  texture  and  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  punctures  of  a 

^^^*  of  thrips. 
^►^  .  ^t  is  not  yet  known  how  far  this  affection  of  the  pliim  has  extended.     In  this 

^^"^^ity  it  se^ms  to  have  been  conlined  to  certain  trees  only.     Should  the  insects 


t^^^^^ply  and  siH't'nd  U)  otht»r  tre*"*  and  other  i>lai;e?4.  they  will  prove  very  destructive 
^j|^^*i8  fruit  bengal  ler.  ii  remains  theref orator  the  practical  gardener  to  watch  f6r 
^2^"*-y"  first  «pi)efvrun'H»»  and  to  devise  some  sure  means  of  killing  them,  while  the  trees 


^  "^n  blossom  and  ibt' fruit  iH  forming."  ^ 

^^7^^fe»rt«rt«  jrrnni,  FvVA.    Si)ori<ba  eip:ht,  ovate  or  irregular,  hyaline;  asci  erect, 
X^^^^^'^^lavate,  obtuse;  ()ara|5hyses  thr^  times  short   r  than  the  asci,  irregular,  hya- 
^^^^«    Den>sely  covering  the  epidermis  of  Ifio  imniatiiie  fruit  of  Prunus  damestica. 
^^^^meratio  Fimsrf>rmu  Niissovi.'e,  1h<U,  p.  )^!). 
X    Beitr.  zur  Mornholojjry  und  Pii ysiologie  der  Pilz;\  1864,  p.  33. 
^  J^  Bibliograi)ny. 
^^^^  The  genus  Ta/fhi^nn  has  \atAy  lv*en  made  the  subject  of  a  ]>aiwr  by  Mr.  B,  L. 
rr"^J^*in«m  {AnmiUs  of  Botafftf,  Nov.,  18^i7),  who,  in  s{>eaking  of  its  synonymy, says : 
^y^  ^*  species  coinbinod  by  Stuieiwck.  in  18H;3.  into  a  single  gemis«  wene  formerly 
^*^^^8ed  m  three  ciwstilv  n-lated  mniera  TapItHHa,  Fries,  Ascompctis,  Mont,  et  Deem., 
^^^^  E.Toas(niti,  Fuckel.     Of  tVieso  generd,  tiu^   lirst  is  the  oldest,  having  been  de- 
^J^^  by  Pries  rjk  early  aM  1815  under  the  Tianio  of  Taphria,  which,  to  avoid  pos- 

^^''^  confustoii  with  an  injwt  c:«nui«,  waj?  altereil  in  1H.2,)  to  Taf)f\Hna. 

^  «    *  Itithis  pofK^r  pist  inentix^no^iSa^ielx^ek  has  pr  fernnl,  althouu:h  without  stating 

^'**  f*'a«ons>  to  ivljun  f4>r  Uie  <'oinbine<l  genus  th    y<)ariK<»^t  of  the  thre<3  names,  that 

^^      '^>fmv^s•,  FueUel.     JohanKon  ai^re^s  with   Sadel)e<.k  in   thinking  that  all   the  • 

■^^.^^l^es  should  b>  rtMiibin«yl  into  a  sin-^Ie   genus,  init.  s;  Muinj^ly  witii  much  more 

^|^<xi  fortJie  rnh^-'of  i>rionty  in  noraenelatniv.  r^uuns  the  natne  Taphrina  of  Fries. 

T%  lT^  app^-ar^  t<>  W^  all  the  mo?>(»  i>>a«ni  ff>r  (his  fn>ni  the  fact  that,  o.*^  early  as  l^C, 

T^     *^  (SiqMH*  Fri<^!;inrt  Ta|>hrinarum  (r-^'iei*^,  in  Ann.  dee  Stnences  Nat.,  eer.  5, 

jJr^  V,  l.'^f?,  p.  122)n>viH?d  the  gimiw  of  Fries  and  expaudeil  its  limit?  so  that  it 

^i^^^t  take  In  all  the  F',f)H(Mes  then  known  of  Ascfmu/ces  and  K^rtxisciut,  thus  using 

j^^  Hsm\e  Tafyhrin<i,  sr>  far  ns  tlie  knowhvi^  of  the  time  enable<1  him.  in  the  same 

^^^  ss  it  is  at  prf?*w»nt  emploved.     FVom  these  considerations  it  seems  lie?t  to  fol- 

^^  Jnhanson  in  caUing  the  group  *  7\iphrina^  Fries,  char,  a  Tulasne  emend.,'  a  sort 

^otUfHiclaiure  which,  if  not  brief,  is  yet  in  accord  with  priority  and  incapftbto 

^^  being  misunderstood.'^ 
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substance.  They  remain  on  the  tree  in  this  condition  for  two  or 
three  days,  then  fall  to  the  ground  and  perish. 

Sections  through  the  diseased  fruit  show  that  the  walls  are  quite 
thick,  and  that  in  place  of  a  stone  there  is  a  large  cavity  filled  with 
fungous  threads  and  air. 

The  fungus  often  attacks  the  young  branches  and  leaves,  and  when 
this  occurs  the  injury  is  of  course  much  greater  than  where  the  fruit 
alone  is  attacked.  According  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Crozier  the  fungus  was 
abundant  on  the  College  farm  at  Ames,  Iowa,  the  past  season,  attacking 
wild  cherry  (Prunus  serotina)  and  several  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
wild  plum  (Prunus  chicasa),  being  most  prevalent  on  a  vigorous 
grower  and  light  bearer  known  as  Maguaketa.  Mr.  Crozier  further 
states  that  in  his  section  it  occurs  mainly  on  the  growing  branches 
and  leaflets,  which  become  contorted  and  greatly  swollen  in  conse- 
quence. About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  season's  growth  in 
J  une  the  diseased  branches  turn  gray  and  the  parts  soon  sotten,  then 
dry  up  and  die.  Shoots  which  arise  the  following  year  just  below 
these  dead  extremities  are  most  frequentlv  affected  by  the  disease. 

So  far  as  our  observations  have  extended,  the  disease  is  never  wide- 
spread in  its  effects;  that  is  to  say,  it  never  sweeps  over  the  country 
attacking  all  varieties  of  the  plum  alike,  but  on  the  contrary  it  often 
happens  that  a  particular  tree  will  bear  nothing  but  **  pockets,"  while 
adjacent  trees  of  the  same  variety,  grown  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  show  no  traces  whatever  of  the  disease.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  estimate  even  approximately  the  amount  of  injury  the 
parasite  occasions,  but  enough  is  known  concerning  its  ravages  to 
fully  demonstrate  its  gravity. 

As  a  rule  a  tree  that  has  once  borne  a  crop  of  the  "pockets"  sel- 
dom recovers,  but  continues  with  each  succeeding  year  to  produce  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  the  malformations.  All  plums  are  more  or 
less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  parasite,  but  it  is  usually  more 
abundant  on  the  red  and  purple  varieties.  It  also  occurs  in  this 
country  upon  the  wild  red  plum,  Prunus  Americana;  the  beach  phim^ 
Prunue  maritlma;  the  dwarf  cherry,  Prunus  pumUa;  the  wild  olack 
ch^ry,  Prunus  serotina;  and  the  cnoke  cherry,  Prunus  Virginiann, 

m.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  one  of  the  diseased  plums  will  show 
that  the  fungus  occurring  within  the  tissues  consists  of  three  parts, 
namely,  (1)  mycelium;  (2)  asci;  (3)  spores  or  reproductive  bodies. 

The  mycelium  or  vegetative  portion  consists  of  colorless,  septate 
filaments,  which  may  first  be  seen  in  the  soft  bast  of  the  fibro- vas- 
cular bundles  that  penetrate  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  They  multiply 
at  first  in  the  tissues  of  the  "pockets,"  and  afterwards  pass  towards 
the  surface.  Some  of  the  hyphsB  push  up  between  the  epidermal  cells 
and  spread  out  between  these  and  the  cuticle.  Here  by  repeated 
brancning  and  interlacing  they  form  a  net- work  which  is  not  more 
•than  one  cell  deep  (Figs.  2, 3).  The  threads  forming  this  net- work  are 
composed  of  very  short  cells,  not  more  than  twice  as  long  as  brpad, 
which  soon  start  an  independent  growth  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  pocket,  forming  small  cylinders  standing  close  side  by  side, 
but  apparently  unconnected  (Fig.  4).  They  at  first  carry  the  cuticle 
upon  tneir  ends,  but  finally  rupture  it  and  appear  on  the  surface. 
Tnese  bodies  are  the  immature  asci.  They  are  at  first  filled  with  a 
rich  granular  protoplasm,  which,  as  they  increase  in  length,  passes 
into  their  free  ends  and  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  tube  by  a  Beptiim. 
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Tlie  portion  above  is  now  the  ascus  proper,  and  occupies  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  remainder  constituting  the 
Pedicel. .  The  protoplasm  now  rounds  itself  off  into  several,  usually 
eiglit,  spores  (Fig.  6).  These  are  colorless,  globose,  and  about  4  ^ 
in.  diameter.  The  mature  asci  are  club-shaped,  40  to  60  //  long  by  8 
to  16  /i  in  diameter.  They  stand  closely  side  by  side,  the  pedicel  sup- 
ported upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  epidermal  cells  so  that  no  part 
of  the  asci  extends  within  the  tissues. 

The  spores  escape  when  ripe  by  rupturing  the  free  end  of  the  ascus. 
They  terminate  readily  in  water  by  the  formation  of  an  excrescence 
^^  bud,  which  soon  assumes  a  shape  about  like  that  of  the  parent 
^pore.  The  daughter  spore  in  turn  gives  rise  to  a  second  bud  like  the 
first,  and  this  process  continues  for  several  generations,  or  until  the 
nourishment  in  the  fluid  is  exhausted.  If  mature  spores  are  detained 
!^thin  the  ascus  germination  frequently  follows,  and  as  a  result  the 
latter  becomes  filled  with  innumerable  sprouts  of  various  orders  and 
^^es,  which  readily  sei)arate  and  escape  as  individual  spores  when 
the  ascus  is  ruptured.* 

-BVom  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  seen  that  the  fungus  is  abundantly 

*ole  to  propagate  itself.     Each  *'  pocket "  develops  countless  numbers 

^^.^^ci,  and  each  ascus,  as  a  rule,  contains  no  less  than  eight  spores, 

^-tuch  upon  germination  give  rise  to  several  generations  of  daughter 

^Pof^s.     Notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  the  spores  germinate, 

^^Lone  has  succeeded  in  infecting  healthy  plums  with  them. 

Tlie  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  found  in  the  smaller  branches  in 
J^^ly  spring  before  the  diseased  fruit  appear,  which  seems  to  indi- 
^-^^^  that  it  may  live  from  year  to  year  m  the  tree  itself;  moreover, 
aS^    annual  recurrence  of  the  ** pockets"  on  the  same  tree  furnishes 

^^VSi^ional  proof  of  this  fact. 

^^^^C*lie  only  course  of  treatment  which  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 

^^*^^  suggests  is  to  remove  and  destroy  the  ** pockets"  before  they 

^-•^^•c^h  maturity.     In  doing  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  well  to  cut  back 

^^^    branches  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  parts  which  are  likely  to  contain 

^^,r^^  jmycelium  of  the  fungus.     Instances  have  come  under  our  obser- 

^^^>on  where  this  practice  was  followed  for  two  or  three  years  with 

^^idedly  beneficial  results. 
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9.  —Apple  Rusts.* 

(PlaU  8  XI,  XII,) 

1.  -QKNERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Orchard  rusts  have  long  been  known  as  troublesome  pesta  to  the 
apple,  quince,  and  otlier  cultivated  fruits,  often  doing  much  injury 
to  the  ci'op.  It  is  not  the  present  purnoso  to  enter  into  a  discufeision 
of  the  destrnctiveness  of  tnese  fungi,  but  assuming  that  their  enuli- 
cation  is  desired  the  allotted  space  will  be  occupied  in  outlining  the 

E resent  knowledge  of  the  rnst  plants  and  suggesting  remedies  ^vliich 
ave  borne  the  test  of  trial,  or  may,  in  the  light  of  a  fuller  imdor- 
standlng  of  the  fungi,  i)rove  of  advantage  in  diminishing  tlioir  in- 
roads upon  an  important  industry. 

As  now  understood,  the  apple  rusts  are  forms  of  species  of  the 
genus  Q-ymnosporangiutUy  which  live  upon  the  cedars  or  junipers 
Tjuniperus  ^,naCupressns^  in  one  stage  and  upon  the  apple  inanotner. 
These  two  forms  in  the  life  history  of  the  parasite  are  so  verv  differ- 
ent in  outward  appearance  that  the  early  botanists  classified  them  as 
distinct  sjjecies  in  different  genera.  Those  upon  the  cedars,  as  above 
stated,  are  Qinnnasjiorangia,  and  the  forms  upon  the  apple  are  mem- 
bers of  th^  old  genus  Maeaiella.  As  tlio  eoi;dition  upon  the  cedar 
precedes  that  upon  the  apple,  iu  the  cycle  of  life  of  the  fungus,  it  is 
proper  that  we  first  confine  our  attention  to  the  form  \ipon  the  jumper 
group. 

The  genus  G^j/nino-sporangiain  is  a  member  of  the  group  Ure- 
dinece,  or  true  i*usts,  to  which,  also,  belong  Puccivia^  Uroiuijce^'y 
Phragmidium,  and  a  number  of  less-kuowu  i^'cuera,  as  well  as  the 
old  form-genera  UredOy  jEcidiuvii  eic.  The  order  Ur(dineiv>  is 
one  of  parasites,  and  many  of  them  are  particularly  destructive  to 
farm  and  garden  crops.  Wo  have  only  to  point  to  the  wheat, 
Oat,  rye,  and  barley  rusts,  and  those  ot  nuiuy  grasses  and  other 
crops,  to  convince  the  geueral  reader  that  the  groups  to  which  his 
attention  is  called  is  one  abounding  in  injurious  sj>ecies.  An  out- 
line of  the  life  history  of  the  wheat  rust  inay  help  in  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  term  fonn-ypmis^  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  tlie 
way  for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  tlie  cycle  through  which 
tlie  apple  rusts  pass. 

The  rust  of  the  wheat  was  first  iv<invH\(  Jrcdo  li  near  is  )Biud  described 
as  a  distinct  S])ecie8.  A  rust  upon*  the  l);iv]terr3^  was  d(  signated 
JEcidiuin  herheridis,  and  another  form  of  f  u  i  igus  ii]>on  the  wheat  was 
styled  Puccinia  graminis,  Tulasjie,  thirty  years  ago.  advanced  the 
idea  that  the  LJredo  species  were  only  early  forn»s  in  the  development 
of  species  of  Puccinia,  In  18()3  De  Baryt  added  the  'nt'lief  that  the 
^cidiiwi  species,  so  called,  were  likt^\/ise  forms  in  Vac  life  history  t_)f 
Pu>ccinia,  Uroniyces,  and  allied  genera,  and  that  they  precetlod  the 
Uredo  stage.  De  Bary's  view  was  ba  ed  upon  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  wheal  rust.  The  spores  fovnid  late  in  the  seiison  ni)on  the 
wheat  culms,  and  appearing  as  dark-brown  patches,  were  germinated, 
producin^small  spores  ni)on  tlie  tijjs  of  minute  filaments,  Tlu^so 
sporidia  De  Bary  round  wouhl  not  grow,  except  upon  the  leaves  of 

*  By  Byron  D.  HalBteti, 

f  Reclierclies  sur  le  devoloppeuumt  de  quelques  cliampignoni} purauites. — Ann,  ilea 
Sc.  Nat.,  4,  Ser.  1-iiO. 
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the  common  barberry,  where  they  vegetated  and  produced  in  a  short 
time  the  true  barberry  rust  {^cidmm  berberidis).     The  spores  are 
home  in  cups  grouped  together;  hence  the  common  name  of  "  clus- 
ter cup "  for  the  fungus.     When  the  spores  contained  in  the  cups 
find  their  way  to  the  blades  of  wheat,  germination,  quickly  follows; 
the  dender  threads  called  mycelia  or  hyphee  penetrate  the  plant  and 
there  vegetate.     In  a  short  time  a  yellowish  patch  is  produced,  and 
the  imbedded  fungus  by  rupturing  the  epidermis  exposes  the  orang[e 
dust  characteristic  of  the  wneat  rust.     Following  the  Uredo  linearis 
is  the  final  state,  or  Piiccinia  gvaminiSy  the  one  with  which  De  Bary 
started. 

It  will  be  seen  to  follow  f i^om  the  pains-taking  investigation  of  the 
celebrated  German  botanist  that  what  were  called  distinct  species 
become  only  forms  of  the  same  species,  and  were  all  the  life  histo- 
ries of  the  various  kinds  of  rusts  known,  it  is  probable  that  such 
gffliera  as  Uredo  and  ^eidium  would  cease  to  remain.     They  are  re- 
tained to  accommodate  those  forms,  the  genetic  relationship  oi  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  determined.     In  deciding  upon  the  name  for  the 
polymorphic  fungus  it  is  natural  to  select  the  final  form;  therefore, 
in  case  or  the  examples  here  briefly  outlined,  the  species  is  Puccinia 
grominis,  Pers.,  which  includes  all  the  stages.     A  common  method 
of  Indicating  the  ^cidium,  Uredo,  and  Puccinia  (teleutosporic)  forms 
is  by  Romam  numerals.     Thus  whatever  in  the  description  of  the 
species  comes  under  I  refers  to  the  ^cidium  state;  unaer  II  to  the 
Uredo,  and  III  represents  the  final  form. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  distinguishing  charaoteristios  of 
4  the  three  forms  above  mentioned.     The  final  spore  formation  called 
ttie  teleutospore,  in  Puccinia  graminis,  as  in  all  members  of  the 
ffenus  Puccinia,  is  composed  of  two  cells,  usually  very  closely 
^ted  by  their  bases  and  spoken  of  as  a  single  spore.     It  is  virtually 
*  ^winter  condition  of  the  species,  with  the  protoplasm  condensed 
^thin  and  surrounded  by  thick  protecting  walls.    These  cells  ger- 
^uate  in  any  moist  place  in  spring,  producing  a  slender  filament  usu- 
^y  somewhat  branched,  ana  finally  bearing  a  small  spore  upon  each 
^^p.    This  first  form  of  spore  is  not  ranked  as  a  distinct  state,  be- 
^^Use  it  is  simply  the  escaped  condition  of  the  vital  substance  of  the 
^leutospore  in  a  shape  to  facilitate  the  Tuultiplication  and  easy  dis- 
^^Uination,  as  well  as  penetration  into  the  host  of  the  essential  part 
^f  the  teleutospore.     The  ^Ecidiiim,  as  seen  upon  the  barberry  leaf, 
^sumes  in  its  full  development  a  cup  like  structure  with  wall  and 
^^Utents.     The  portion  of  leaf  which  is  infested  is  somewhat  thicker 
^tan  the  normal  parts,  often  of  a  yellow,  orange,  or  even  reddish 
Color — and  in  this  thickened  patch  develop  the  aecidia  or  cups, 
^^eee  form  within  the  infested  substance,  and  only  become  cup  like 
^lien  they  rupture  the  epidermis,  and  the  exposed  end  of  the  waJl 
^^^aks  irregularly  and  the  edges  turn  outward,  thus  forming  the  mi- 
^^te  cup,  within  which  the  multitudes  of  aecidial  spores  are  borne  in 
closely-packed  rows,  and  upon  this  account  are  often  quite  polyg- 
?^ial.    In  the  early  stage  of  the  development  of  this  fungus  m  the 
^feated  portion  of  the  leaf  there  are  minute  oval  or  flask-shaped  or- 
Katia  called  spermogonia,  produced  usually  upon  the  opposite  side 
^'  the  leaf  to  that  finally  bearing  the  cups.     Small  oval  Dodies  are 
Produced  within  the  spermogonia,  but  tlieir  function  is  not  known — 
^ue  conjecture  has  been  simply  that  they  take  pai*t  in  a  process 
0*  fertilization  not  yet  discovered.     The  most  recent  pajjcr  upon  the 
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wheat  rust  is  by  H.  Marshall  Ward,*  with  excellent  iUustrations, 
which,  with  the  classic  contribution  of  De  Bary  previously  cited, 
will  give  the  interested  student  a  full  knowledge  oi  the  present  as- 

Eect  of  the  subject.  In  theUredo  state,  upon  the  grass  the  fungus 
as  no  wall  or  cup  consisting  of  its  own  tissue,  but  is  made  up  of 
masses  of  threads  which  conCTe^ate  under  the  epidermis,  finally 
bursting  it  and  exposing  the  elliptical,  finely  spinose,  orange  spores, 
borne  smgly  and  terminall v  upon  long,  slender  stalks. 

These  uredospores  quickly  germinate  and  become  the  centers  of 
mycelial  growth  for  the  production  of  pustules  containing  the  final- 
or  teleutospores  which,  in  their  general  method  of  formation  from 
the  hyphsB  and  the  rupturing  of  the  epidermis,  agree  closely  with 
the  uredo  form,  except  that  tney  are  not  easily  detached  from  their 
pedicels. 

Having  thus  purposely  repeated  the  essentials  in  the  life  history 
of  a  leaaing  member  of  the  genus  Pucciniay  the  careful  reader  is 
prepared  to  enter  upon  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  an  allied  group 
of  species. 

n.~THB  GENUS  GYMNOSPORANOIUM. 

This  genus  is  in  some  respects  closely  related  to  Puccinia.  These 
two,  out  of  several  genera  in  the  group  UredinecR,  are  the  only  ones, 
for  example,  which  have  the  teleutospores  as  a  rule  two-celled,  as 
shown  at  Fig.  4  in  Plate  XII.  The  chief  differences  are  in  the  time 
of  year  when  the  teleutospores  are  formed  and  the  presence  of  a  ge- 
latinous surrounding  to  the  spores.  The  pedicels  or  spore-bearing 
stalks  are  usually  hyaline,  more  slender,  and  much  longer  in  Gyni- 
nosporangium  than  m  Puccinia,  a  necessary  difference  aue^^to  adap-' 
tation  to  the  unlike  conditions. 

History  of  the  genus, — The  genus  was  founded  by  De  CandoUe 
in  1805.  t  Four  years  later  Link  J  made  a  division  based  upon  the 
shape  of  the  gelatinous  substance,  placing  those  with  cylindrical 
masses  in  Podisoma,  This  division  was  long  retained,  but  is  now 
generally  considered  as  unnecessary.  Of  the  nine  species  of  the 
genus  now  known  in  the  United  States  all  are  parasitic  upon  a  small 
group  of  the  Coniferce.  or  subfamily,  the  CupressinecEr, 

Two  species  are  confined  to  the  white  cedar  {Cupressus  thyoides); 
three  inhabit  exclusively  the  red  cedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana);  two 
have  both  of  the  above  cedars  for  hosts:  one  upon  common  juniper 
(Juniperus  communis)  and  one  upon  juniperus  occidenialis  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains.  All  but  the  last  are  treated  of,  and  with  a  mas- 
ter's nand,  by  Dr.  Farlow,§  to  whom  the  writer  is  under  special  ob- 
ligations for  matter  used  in  this  paper. 

Characteristics  of  the  species. — Tne  species  are  founded  upon  the 
size,  color,  and  approximation  of  the  gelatinous,  sporiferous  masses, 
and  the  measurements,  septa,  color,  number,  and  position  of  promy- 
celia  produced  from  each  spore  cell,  and  the  character  of  the  distor- 
tions of  the  host  plant.  The  promycelia  are  the  filaments  which 
grow  from  the  spore  cells  when  they  undergo  the  process  of  germi- 
nation.    At  Fig.  5  in  Plate  XII  is  snown  a  teleutospore  undergoing 

*  Illustrations  of  the  structure  and  life  history  of  Puccinia  graminis,  the  fungus 
causing  the  "rust"  of  wheat. — Annals  of  Botany,  Vol.  II;  p. 217;  2  plates. 

T"  Flore  Frangaise,  Vol.  II. 

i  Observations  in  Ordinis  plantamm,  1809. 

§  Tlie  Gvmnosporangia  or  Cednr  Apples  of  the  United  States,  from  Memoirs  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  History  1880. 
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gennination.    A  promycelium  proceeds  from  each  cell,  and,  branch- 
ing, bears  sporidia  upon  the  tips. 

liiesize  of  the  gelatinous  masses  varies  greatly  among  the  different 
Wnds.    In  most  of  the  species  the  fungus  is  perennial  and  usually  of 
a  slower  growth  than  with  those  living  for  a  single  year.     This  may 
account  in  part  for  the  characteristic  differences,  for  the  h}T)hse  or 
vec^etative  tlireads  of  all  the  species  are  in  themselves  very  much 
alite.    Thus,  in  a  slow-growing  species  with  a  small  amoxmt  of  my- 
celium there  would  naturally  be  less  distortion  for  the  same  length 
of  time  tiian  in  a  quick-growing  annual  species  with  a  large  percent- 
age of  mycelium  within  the  tissue  of  the  host.     But  even  this  attempt 
at  an  explanation  does  not  render  it  clear  why  two  species  made  up 
of  almost  indistinguishable  filaments  in  equal  amounts,  and  growing 
at  the  same  rate  over  equal  periods  of  time,  should  give  rise  upon  the 
satQe  tree,  or  branch  of  the  tree,  to  widely  dilYorent  distortions  of 
the  host.     In  some  of  the  perennial  species  tlie  fungus  lives  mostly  in 
y^^  cambium  layer  and  stimulates  an  excessive  deposition  of  wood 
from  year  to  year  in  the  infested  part  until  it  becomes  several  times 
i?Jger  than  tlie  normal  i)ortion, above  and  below  the  excrescence, 
y^  such  are  the  conspicuous  swelline:s  upon  the  branch  of  white  ce- 
"^^  Caused  by  O.  hiaeptatxtm,  Ellis,    ^nothers  the  mycelium  spreads 
^pidly  through  the  young  twigs,  robbing  and  dwarfing  them  until 
^.^^Use  tuft  results  unlike  the  healthy  twigs  of  the  cedar.     The  fan- 
ciiul  name  of  **  Witches'  Broom"  is  not  inaptly  applied  to  such  dis- 
tortions produced  by  (?.  Ellisii  (Berk.),  Farl.     Other  species  are 
^^^B  local  in  their  attacks  and  confine  their  work  to  a  small  cedar 
^^^f ,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  so-called  **  apples,"  often  soft  in  text- 
^^^5  due  to  the  large  percentage  of  hypha3  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
^^  gall-like  structure.     The  response  oi  the  cedar  plant  to  the  stim- 
"ulus  induced  by  the  young  fungus  is,  perhaps,  not  unlike  that  fol- 
lowing an  insect's  sting,  and  one  is  about  as  easy  to  explain  as  the 
other.    The  gelatinous,  sporif  erous  masses  vary  greatly  in  size,  color, 
and  their  proximity  to  eacn  other.    In  Oymnosporangiuni  Ellisii  they 
are  quite  minute,  almost  invisible  when  dry,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  orange  after  a  rain,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  moisture  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  and  scattered  over  the  larger 
twigs  composing  the  ** broom-like"  distortion.     In  Q.  hisejjfatum, 
above  cited  for  its  knotty  excrescences  sometimes  several  inches  in 
diameter,  the  gelatinous,  spore-bearing  masses  are  borne  in  the  cracks 
and  fissures  of  the  distorted  stem  as  rugose,  shapeless  tufts  of  light 
yellow  jelly.    Other  species  have  the  spore-bearing,  gelatinous  out- 
OToVvths  from  the  excrescence  proper  i)rojecting  for  a  considerable 
distance,  often  more  than  an  inch,  when  swollen  by  prevailing  moist- 
ure.   In  such  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  expanded  form 
and  the  dry  condition  when  the  horns  of  jelly  have  dried  down  and 
almost  disappeared. 

Irijury  to  ike  hosts, — All  of  the  species  of  Oymnosporangia  are  in- 
jurious to  the  liosts  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  not  the  most 
conspicuous  species  that  necessarily  effects  the  greatest  injury.  For 
example,  a  showy,  rapidly  growing  annual  may  do  less  harm  and  bo 
more  quickly  eradicated  than  a  j)ersistent,  deeply  seated  perennial.  If 
the  destructive  work  of  the  species  was  confined  to  the  cedars  of 
various  sorts  there  would  bo  no  serious  complaint,  but  because  in 
one  form  they  trespass  ui)oii  the  apple,  quince,  and  other  closely 
allied  cultivated  plants,  they  are  dreaded  by  the  fruit-grower  under 
the  common  name  of  **  Orchard  Rusts." 
AG  88 24 
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lU.— THB  BOBSTBLIA  FOBMS. 

With,  this  preliminary  treatment  of  the  first  form  of  the  8i)pcies  of 
Oymnosporangia^  let  us  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  second 
state,  worse  than  the  first;  after  which  an  injurious  species  is  to  be  taken 
up  for  special  inspection.  The  old  genus  under  which  the  orchard 
rusts  were  classified  by  early  botanists  is  RcBstelia.  This  corresponds 
with  and  is  not  very  diflferent  from  the  genus  ^cidium,  whicn  was 
treated  of  while  considering  the  polymorphic  nature  of  Puccinia 
graminiSy  and  known  commonly  as  the  '*  cluster-cup"  form,  growing 
upon  the  barberry.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the  size  of  the  wall 
f  peridium)  of  the  cup,  which  in  ^ciditim  is  short,  while  amon^  Bees- 
telia  it  is  prolonged  into  a  tnbe  often  several  times  as  long  as  broad. 
In  some  species  of  the  latter  genus  the  cups  or  "horns"  do  not  pro- 
duce a  fringed  mouth  at  the  top  as  is  usual  in  ^cidium,  but  the  cells 
of  tlie  peridium  remain  closed  at  the  apex,  and  below  separate  from 
each  otner  longitudinally,  forming  meshes  for  the  escape  of  the  spores. 

These  j)rolonged  cups  are  borne  usually  in  clusters  upon  the  under 
side  in  thickened  patches  of  the  infested  leaves  or  fruit  of  vaiious 
pomaceous  species  of  the  order  Rosacece,  as  for  example  the  apple  and 
quince.  Some  species  freauently  attack  the  young  fruit  ana  twigs 
and  in  developing  greatly  distort  them.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
RoRstelia  mirantiaca,  PecK.,  which  infests  several  species  of  hawthorn 
^CratcF.gus),  juneberry  {Amelmichier).  and  apples  and  quinces.  This 
is  a  very  beautiful  species  having  brilliant  orange  spores,  suggesting 
the  specific  name,  and  when  growing  in  a  large  succulent  fruit  is 
usually  attractive  to  the  eye,  ir  one  can  overlook  the  damage  that  the 
fungus  has  wrought.  Quinces  have  frequently  been  seen  of  more  than 
half  their  natural  size  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  densely 
aggregated  broad  cups  whicAi  bear  their  shining  white  peridia,  re- 
curved and  exhibiting  the  masses  of  bright  orange  spores  within. 

The  leading  points  m  the  classification  of  the  Rcastelia  are  gi'oss  ap- 
pearance of  affected  parts  (Platei  XI,  Fig.  1),  location,  size,  form, color, 
and  proxmity  of  the  eecidia;  color,  size,  and  markings  of  the  spores 
and  peridial  cells,  and  location,  number,  and  color  of  spermogonia. 

The  first  indication  of  an  attack  6f  Rcestelia  is  a  slight  discolora- 
tion of  the  part,  usually  the  leaf,,  followed  by  minute  flask-shaped 
bodies,  the  spermogonia  filled  with  minute  tree  cells  of  unknown 
use.  Soon  after,  usually  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf,  appear 
the  secidia  which  bear  the  spores  (Plate  Xll,  Figs.  2,  3)  that  when 
returning  to  the  Cupressinece  develop  the  Oymnosporangiuin  and 
thus  complete  the  cycle  of  the  fungus.  As  before  stated,  this  rela- 
tionship between  the  fungi  upon  the  Pomece  and  the  Cupressinece  was 
long  ago  suspected,  but  not  until  within  a  few  years  has  the  actual 
demonstration  been  furnished.  Dr.  Farlow  was  among  the  first  in 
this  countrv  to  take  up  the  work  in  a  systematic,  scientific  manner. 

In  **the  Gymnosporangia,  or  cedar  apples  of  the  United  States,"* 
he  recognized  eight  species  of  the  genus  Oymnosporangium  and  an 
equal  number  oiRoe^teliciy  but  was  at  that  time  unable  to  fully  estab- 
lish the  genetic  relation  between  the  two  forms. 

In  February,  1885, f  he  Concluded  that  G.  biseptatiun ,  ISIL,  n^nd 
R,  hotyrapites,  Schw.,  were  probably  connected;  also  (?.  globosum, 
Farl:,  and  i?.  aiiranfica,  Pk.,  and  that  G,  macropiis,  Lk.,  had  its 
R(Bstelia  on  apples  and  Anielmichier. 

*  Memoir  1.  c.     Boston  Soc.  Nat.  History,  1880. 

t  Notes  on  mine  species  of  Gymnoapormigia  and  Chr^ysomuxa  of  the  United 
States.    Am.  Acad,  .^rts  and  Sc. 
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There  are  two  chief  means  of  gaining  information  upon  questions 
of  i-elationship  in  the  forms  of  parasitic  fungi;  first,  bvstudjang  with 
great  care  the  geogi*aphical  range  of  each  form,  ancl  secondly,  and 
most  conclusively  of  all,  by  cultures.  For  example,  if  there  is  any 
considerable  territory  over  which  only  one  Oymiiosporangmm  flour- 
ishes, and  is  f oUowea  by  a  single  form  of  Bcestelifi,  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  suspect,  at  least,  that  these  two  forms  were  of  the  same 
species.  Sucn  facts  as  these  have  given  strong  hints  to  aid  in  the 
systematic  culture  of  the  forms.  The  time  of  maturing  the  spores 
also  enters  as  evidence  of  no  small  value. 

Thus,  R.  botryapites  upon  the  Amelanchier  i»  late  in  maturing, 
scarcely  being  ripe  before  October,  while  the  cedar  apples  of  Q, 
nuxcropus  begin  forming  in  fearly  summer;  therefore  at  the  outset 
there  is  circumstantial  evidence  against  these  forms  being  genetically 
related.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
most  Oymnosporangia  kre  perennials  and  that  the  same  may  be  true 
of  the  Moestelia,  Consequently  the  only  entirely  satisfactory  method 
of  determining  the  relationship  is  by  culture,  and  this  consists  in 
ffrowin^  certain  Ecestelia  upon  the  hosts  and  failing  tp  grow  all 
others,  Dy  repeatedly  sowing  the  Gymnosporangium  spores,  under 
favorable  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  preventing  access  of  any 
other  kind  of  teleutospores. 

Mr.  R.  Tliaxter,  a  graduate  student  under  Dr.  Farlow,  has  been 
^^ccessful  in  this  experimental  work,  and  now  with  considerable  con- 
"deuce  the  connection  between  several  species  of  Oymnosporangia 
^^^  MiBstelia  can  be  stated.  Without  attempting  to  give  the  details 
of  Jjp  Thaxter's  i)aper*  the  summary  of  results  is  here  repeated: 

1.  O,  conicunij  D  C.=i2.  com^/cfe(Ehr.),  Fr. 

2.  O.  clavipes,  C.  &  P.=i2.  aurantiaoa^  Pk, 

3.  Q,  clavancefonne,  D  C.=i?.  lacerata  (Sow,),  Fr. 

4.  O.  niacropusj  Lk.=i?.  ptra^tt(Schw.),  Thax, 

5.  O.  hiseptatuvi,  Ell.=i?.  botryapites,  ^chw, 

6.  Q,  Ellmiy  (Berk.)  Fwc\.=R,  tratutformans,  Ell.,  probably. 

7.  G,  globosum,  Farl.  ? 

1    ^f  we  construct  another  table  giWng  the  hosts  for  each  form,  as 
r:?^.  been  done  by  Professor  Seymour,!  it  would  indicate  new  points 


interest: 
1.  G,  EUisii 


)  Pims  arbutif  olia  )   n  ^        ^  m 

i  White  cedar  Cultivated  apple  f  ^-  transfonwm  1. 


2.  G.  biseptatum )  Juneberry  R.  botryapites  2. 

? 
8.  G.  glpbomim  ^  Mountain  ash  ) 

Juneberry         V  R,  comuta  4. 

4.  G.  coniciim     > Red  cedai*  Hawtbom        ) 

5.  G.  macropusj  Crab  apple  ) 

Cultivated  apple  >■  R,  pirata  5, 
V  Jiuieberry  ) 

Hawtbom  '] 


R.  uurantiaca  6. 


Juneberry 
Quercus 

6.  G.clavipes)  Red  cedar  Cultivated  apple 

h      and 

7.  G,  fuscum  )  Junijjer  ? 

Hawtbom  ) 

8.  G,  cZavarioe/orme— Juniper  Juneberry  V  R.  lacerata  8. 

Wild  and  cultivated  apple  \ 


.    vJncejtain  cultui-es  of  Gvninosporangia,  witb  Notes  on  their  Roestelia.  Am.  Acad. 
"^^J^andSci.,  I»i6,  p.  2,59/ 
T  Orchard  Rusts,  VoL  IV  Am.  Hort.  Kept. 
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Amon^  tlio  CupressinecB  it  will  be  seen  that  the  red  cedar  ii 
favorite  nost,  no  less  than  four  species  infesting  it.  Of  the  B 
the  juneberry  takes  the  lead  with  five  species. 

At  least  four  species  may  infest  the  cultivated  apple,  namel; 
iransformans,  a  form  of  G,  EUisii  on  white  cedar  (Cupressus 
oicles),  It,  aurantiaca,  of  G,  davipes  on  red  cedar  (Juniperus 
giniana),  R.  lacerata  of  G,  clavariceforme  on  juniper  (junipenis 
munis),  and  R.  pirata  of  G.  macropus  on  red  cedar. 

This  should  be  borne  in  mind  while  we  treat  in  detail  of  0 
cropus,  which  is  the  species  credited  with  causing  the  principal 
of  the  rust  of  the  apple  orchard. 

IV.— OYMNOSPORANQIUM   MACROPUS,    LK.» 

This  species  (Plate  XI,  Fig.  2)  is  the  common  *'  cedar  apple"  c 
United  States,  and  during  moist  weather  in  spring  produces 
spicuous  orange  galls. 

History. — It  was  first  described  by  Schweinitz  in  1882  as  Oy 
sporangitmi  juniperi-virginiana'.  In  1825  Link  named  it  Gy 
sporangium  mxicropus,  he  having  previously  (1809)  constructe 
genus  Podisoma  to  include  those  sj)ecies  possessing  the  gelatij 
sporiferous  masses  more  or  less  conical  or  cylindrical.  The 
seemingly  no  good  reason  for  his  excluding  this  species  from  his 
genus.  In  1831  Schweinitz  adopted  Link's  specific  name,  acc( 
his  new  genus,  and  called  the  species  Podisoma  macropus,  Sch\^ 
which  name  it  has  been  generally  known  until  within  the  last 
years.  Recent  mycologists  have  considered  that  the  mere  s 
of  the  gelatinous  tufts  is  not  generic,  and  being  convince<i 
Schweinitz's  original  specific  name  was  awkward  and  misleadir 
four  other  species  grow  upon  Juniperus  Virginianay  by  con: 
consent  the  name  here  employed  has  been  agreed  upon.  Schwe 
had  himself  already  adopted  Linlv's  specific  term. 

Geographical  distribution. — This  species  is  found  with  its  host 
a  wide  range. of  territory,  but  not  in  o(jual  abundance,  wherevc 
red  cedar  grows.  The  introduction  of  the  juniper  into  new  Ic 
ties  has  been  followed  by  this  parasite,  so  that  tlie  **  apple"  von 
generally  considered  a  quite  constant  accompaniment  or  the  ce( 

External  characters. — The  *' apple"  or  gall  usually  forms  a  s 
what  kidney-shaped  excrescence,  attached  by  a  small  base  on 
concave  side,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  half  an  inch  to  an  incL 
a  half  in  length.  A  careful  search  will  reveal  the  first  beginnii 
the  enlargement  some  time  in  midsummer,  much  depending  ^ 
the  weather  previous  to  this  time.  The  fungus  attackis  the  lej 
and  after  vegetating  for  a  time,  develops  a  small  external  swe 
of  the  size  ot  a  pin  head  upon  one  side.  This  continues  to  en 
until  the  normal  dimension  is  readied.    A  fully  developed  ^'aj 

♦Synonyms: 
Uymnosporancjium  junipeH-virginiajicc,  S<!hw.     Syn.  Fung.  Carl.;  Sup., 

No.  504;  1822. 
Oymnosporangiurn  nmcropits,  Link.     Sp.  Plant;  Vol.  VI;  part  2,  p.  128; 
Podisoina  junij^eri-virginicuice.  Ft.    Syst.  Myc;  Vol.  Ill;  p.  57;  1832. 
Podisoma  macropus,  Scliw.    Syn.  Fung.  Am*  Bor.;  p.  307;  No.  809G.     Sor 

Contrb.  N.  E.  Mycol.;  p.  829.    Curtis  PI.    N.  C;  p.  121.     Peck's  23d 

Rept.;  p.  57. 
Exsiccata:  Ravenel  Func.  Car.  1;  No.  85.     ElUs  N.  A.  F.,  8;  No.  270.     '. 

Myc.  Unv. ;  No.  148.^ 
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seems  often  to  be  an  outgrowth  from  the  branch  and  frequently  ap- 
pears terminal  upon  tlie  twig  because  the  stem  above  it  was  crowded 
to  one  side  or  dwarfed  and  lost  from  view.  When  winter  sets  in 
these  excrescences  are  of  nearly  full  size,  of  a  beautiful  light  choco- 
late color,  and  exhibit  a  uniform  series  of  shallow  pits. 

Microscopic  characters. — At  this  time  the  gall,  in  thin  sections, 
under  a  high  magnifying  power  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  oval, 
thick-walled  cedar  cells  packed  together  in  an  irregular  manner,  and 
ramifying  among  them  are  the  hyphse  of  the  fungus.  During  the 
early  spring,  when  moist  warm  weather  comes,  the  threads  ot  the 
"apple"  congregate  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  circular  disks,  each . 
thread  developing  a  double  spore  upon  its  tip,  at  tlie  same  time 
secreting  a  large  amount  of  jelly  and  pushinii:  out  a  horn  of  orange- 
yellow,  elastic,  gelatinous  substance  (Plate  ]^I,  Fig.  2). 

At  this  time  the  galls  are  most  conspicuous,  and  the  cedar  trees 
when  badly  infested  appear,  after  an  April  and  Alay  shower,  as  if  in 
bloom,  and,  in  fact,  the  soft  excrescences  are  commonly  knowii  as 
*'(^ar flowers."  While  these  horns  are  extended  and  before  having 
dried  down  by  fair  weather  the  teleutospores  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  4)  un- 
dergo the  process  of  germination  (Fig.  5).  When  the  gelatinous 
inasses  become  shrunken  by  drying,  the  sporidia,  formed  upon  the 
tips  of  the  promycelia  (Fig.  5  a  a),  are  brougJit  into  a  condition  to  be 
e^ily  removed  and  carried  away  by  the  wind.  When  another  rain 
comes  new  spores  mature  and  undergo  the  same  process  of  secondary 
spore  formation.  After  the  season's  crop  of  spores  has  been  produced 
the  excrescence  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  bone,  and  soon  loses  its 
attaclunent  to  the  tree.  In  other  words,  the  Oymnosporangiuin  with 
which  we  are  now  more  especially  concerned  is  an  annual.  The  galls 
^ay  remain  upon  the  branches  for  more  than  one  summer,  but  only 
^  ary  and  dead  knots  after  the  first  year,  and  the  retention  is  merely 
accidental. 

Conditions  favoring  the  development  of  the  fungus. — The  time  in 
tie  spring  for  the  maturing  of  the  spores  is  largely  determined  by 
the  weather.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  citing  some  experiments 
^rried  foi-ward  two  seasons  ago.  The  galls  were  gathered  upon 
•^pril  12,  and,  before  any  gelatinous  tufts  were  developed,  placed  in 
^ater  in  a  warm  room;  and  on  April  23  the  sporidia  were  ripe  and 
^  great  abundance.  By  this  artificial  heat  and  constant  supply  of 
JJ^ater  the  fungus  was  forced  at  least  three  weeks  ahead  of  its  time. 
Y^ere  is  no  doubt  that  a  cold,  dry  spring  retards  the  development  of 
^ho  cedar  apple  as  much  as  opposite  conditions  tend  to  push  it  f or- 
Jfard.  In  1887  there  were  two  distinct  crops  of  the  Roestelia  upon 
^ue  \nld  crab  {Pirus  coronaria)  on  the  college  grounds  (Ames,  Iowa) 
^.a  result  of  natural  sowing.     There  were  practically  two  spring 
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Inches,  with  only  .86  inch  distributed  among  seven  showers  between 
^^e  above  dates.  The  sowing  following  the  April  rains  matured  the 
Cfops  in  fifty-eight .  days,  ouch  a  remarkable  season  rendered  it 
6a5y  to  test  the  length  or  time  required  for  the  growth  of  the  Ecestelia, , 
as  Well  as  illustrated  the  fact  of  successive  crops,  the  number  of  which 
wonkl  be  determined  by  the  number  of  rams  and  periods  of  dry 
weather  during  the  weeks  when  inoculation  was  possible.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  observation  that  the  inoculation  of  tlio  cedar  tree  for  a 
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j  new  crop  of  the  Gyvinosporangium  iil  midsummer  is  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  weather.  A  dry  summer  is  not  conducive 
to  an  abundant  **  seeding,"  while  August  showers  favor  the  par- 
asite. 

v.— RCESTELIA  ON  APPLES. 

The  Roestelia  associated  with  the  large  conspicuous  annual  Gym- 
nosporangium  (G,  macropns)  above  described  is  iJ.  pi  rata  (Fig.  1) 
as  given  by  Mr.  Thaxter. 

This  was  first  described  by  Schweinitz  as  ^cidium  piratuni  crow- 
ing upon  Pirns  coroiiaria.     It  is  recorded  also  upon  the  juneberry 
and  various  sorts  of  cultivated  apples.     There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  this  Roe'Stelia,  due  to  a  variety  of  forms  which  it 
probably  assumes.     Dr.  Farlow  and  Mr.  Thaxter,  both  of  whom  have 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  are  not  convinced  as  to  the  ex- 
act relationship  of  the  various  forms  of  RcesUlia,  especially  the  ones 
associated  witn  G,  macropus.     It  does  not  become  me,  therefore,  to 
attempt  the  clearing  away  of  doubts,  which  can  only  be  done  by  a 
long  series  of  cultures  of  all  the  species  and  their  forms,  both  with 
the  teleutospores  upon  the  PomecB  and  the  Roestelia  spores  upon  the 
Cupressinec^,    Volume  vil,  part  2,  of  Saccardo's  Syllo^e  Fungorum, 
just  at  hand,  does  not  throw  as  much  light  upon  American  species  of 
Gymnosporaiigia  as  might  be  desired.     The  author^  Dr.  J.  B.  De 
Toni,  gives  but  eight  species,  and  only  one  (G.  clavariwforme)  with  its 
Ecestmia  upon  Pirus  mains  (cultivated  apples)  and  for  G,  macropns         ^ 
mentions  only  Pirns  coronaria  (wild  crab)  as  the  host  of  its  SBcidial 
form.     It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  G.  Mlisii  is  Plircigmidinm  El-        — 
lisiiy  Korn,  but  its  relationship  to  Ro^stelia  tranformans  of  the  genus        — 
Pirns  is  fully  recognized.     It  is,  however,  not  the  province  of  this       -^ 
paper,  prepared  as  it  is  for  the  popular  reader,  to  enter  into  a  nlore  ex-      ^ 
tended  consideration  of  the  genetic  relationship  than  a  treatment  of        '^ 
the  remedial  measures  will  warrant. 

Characteristics  of  the  Rcestelia, — The  following  description  is  -^ 
written  from  the  specimens  which  were  obtained  by  cultivating  the  "  j 
spores  of  undoubted  Gymriosporanyiunt  ma(yropv.s  upon  leaves  of  the  J 

common  wild  crab  {Pirns  coronaria).     The  first  appearances  of  the  [ 

Rcestelia  is  a  thickened  orange  patch  upon  the  infested  leaf,  soon  ; 

bearing  minute  dark  points  upon  the  upper  side  (Plate  XL  Fig.  1).  r 

These  spermogonia  are  followed  shortly  oy  the  secidia  upon  the  under  J 
side,  which  are  usually  in  a  circle  from  a  Quarter  to  a  third  of  an  f 
inch  across.  The  wall  of  the  cup  when  fully  ripe  is  ashv  white,  ! 
delicate,  and  splits  to  the  base  into  numerous  slender  threaas  which 
turn  outward  and  downward  (revolute)  and  touch  the  base  of  the 
peridium  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  1).  The  cells  composing  the  peridium 
are  13  to  16  by  100  to  110  /i,  and  much  thickened  with  transverse  strisB 
upon  the  inner  or  concave  side.  The  spores  are  brown,  almost  choc- 
,  omte  colored,  smooth,  somewhat  polygonal,  and  26  to  33  /i  in  diam- 
eter. In  the  cultures  the  stem  is  often  infested  with  the  fungus, 
and  the  branch  is  frequently  distorted. 

The  ease  with  whicii  the  wild  crab  can  be  inoculated  with  the  G.     | 
macropns  is  remarkable,  and  not  the  less  striking  has  been  the  entire    [ 
absence  of  the  rust  from  all  kinds  of  cultivated  apple.     In  the  midst   i 
of  the  otherwise  full  measure  of  doubt  as  to  the  Eoistelia  of  the  apple  I 
there  comes  this  result  of  close  observation  for  the  past  three  years,  i 
In  view  of  this  and  other  facts  of  a  like  nature  it. seems  to  me  that  J 
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too  much  of  the  injury  to  orchards  from  rusts  has  been  ascribed  to 
0-.  macropua,  which  is  a  conspicuous  wide-spread  species,  more  easily 
detected  by  the  general  observer  than  any  or  the  other  species  having 
RoRstelia  growing  upon  the  cultivated  apple.  The  repeated  failures 
of  the  sown  spondia  to  produce  Raestelia  upon  any  variety  of  culti- 
vated apples  at  Ames,  Iowa,  while  at  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  conditions  there  has  oeen  no  failure  to  obtain  abundance  of 
the  rust  upon  the  wild  crab,  furnish  ground  for  this  doubt  in  the 
prevailing  belief.  The  relation  between  the  two  forms  is  so  mani- 
leat  that  cedar  and  crab-apple  trees  which  stand  within  ten  rods  of 
each  other  are  both  very  oadly  infested  and  have  been  for  years, 
while  cultivated  apple  trees  no  farther  distant  from  the  same  cedars 
have  uniformly  failed  to  develop  the  Roestelia.  There  are  no  doubt 
great  differences  of  susceptibility  among  cultivated  sorts,  and  it  is 
possiblQ  that  in  tllis  vicinity  only  the  varieties  which  ai*e  proof 
against  the  rust  are  to  be  found.  However,  the  college  nursery  is 
not  more  than  thirty  rods  from  some  infested  cedars^  and  in  such 
nursery  rows  a  large  assortment  of  apples,  mostly  Russian,  however, 
^^  grown  in  great  numbers.  None  oi  the  Ctipressinecz  grow  native 
near  the  college,  and  the  O,  macropus,  as  far  as  close  inspection  can 
aetermine,  is  the  only  species  in  the  vicinity.  In  other  portions  of 
™  country  where  the  cultivated  apples  are  badly  infested  it  may  be 
that  the  rust  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  other  species  of  Gh/mno- 
^angium.  For  example,  the  R.  Inceroia,  which  is  a  form  of  G. 
^^o^variceforme  of  the  common  juniper,  is  well  understood  as  grow- 
ing upon  cultivated  apple.  Also  E.  aurantiaca,  the  form  so  con- 
spicuous upon  the  quince  fruit,  is  a  pest  in  the  apple  orchard,  and 
na®  as  its  teleutosporic  condition  the  G.  davipes  -vraich  infests  both 
''ne  red  and  the  common  cedar. 

VI.— TKBATMBNT 

.  ^  a  remedial  measure  it  passes  without  further  comment  that  it 
^,^ellto  destroy  all  specimens  of  the  red  cedar  or  savin  {Juniperus 
^^^inicma).  In  that  way  the  only  known  host  of  G,  macropus 
yould  be  destroyed  and  one  of  the  two  for  G.  davipes.  The  remain- 
J^  hosts  for  Gymnosporangia,  which,  in  their  Rcestelia  form,  in- 
®*t  the  apple  are  the  white  cedar  iCupressus  ihyoides)  and  common 
Jjmiper  (Juniperus  communis).  The  range  of  these  two  species  is 
^^fy  wide  and  the  former  often  attains  to  a  large  size  and  produces 
*  durable  quality  of  timber  of  great  service  in  many  ways.  The 
^mmon  juniper,  growing,  as  it  does,  only  as  a  low  shrub,  could  be 
^^poaed  of  without  seriously  marring  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
^  doing  injury  to  any  American  industry.  The  red  cedar  is  a  prom- 
nent  ornamental  shrub  or  small  tree,  and  there  would  be  some  ob- 
J^tion  to  its  eradication.  If  it  must  remain  it  would  not  tax  the 
^tience  of  a  conscientious  fruit-grower  to  go  over  the  plants  in 
1?*^  autumn  and  gather  the  "apples"  before  they  have  arrived  at 
^  state  when  they  can  be  infectious  to  the  apple  trees.  The 
^^1^8  are  annual,  iiot  deeply  seated,  and  can  be  quickly  removed  with- 
j^t  doing  violence  to  the  tree.  It  would  be  better  to  do  this  gather- 
^  lu  late  autumn  or  even  in  winter  than  to  delay  until  spring,  with 
^of  its  hurry  caused  by  the  pressing  work  incident  to  the  opening 
^on.  The  wild  crabs  or  any  stray  trees  of  the  cultivated  sorts 
^^st  not  be  overlooked,  for  they,  and  particularly  the  crab,  furnish 
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a  means  of  continual  propagation  of  the  pest,  especially  if  the  Rce^telin 
is  perennial.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  orchardist  that  the  uprooting  of 
all  such  wild  aj^ples  is  no  serious  sacrifice,  and  for  other  reasons,  as 
a  rule,  barring  a  single  week  of  a  x^rof usion  of  fine  sweet-scented 
blooms  in  spring,  these  plants  may  well  be  classified  among  perennial 
weeds  of  large  growth.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  treat  here  of 
any  remedies  that  may  be  applied  similar  to  those  that  have  proved 
efficient  in  checking  the  inroads  of  the  mildews  upon  the  grape,  un- 
less it  be  to  spray  the  fruit  trees  at  just  the  time  when  the  sporidia 
are  apt  to  come  in  contact  with  the  foliage.  No  set  time  can  do  laid 
down  for  this,  as  it  will  depend  upon  the  locality  and  season.  In- 
oculation takes  place  shortly  after  a  rain  in  middle  s]3ring  and  the 
period  would  be  long  or  short  depending  upon  the  prevailing  weather 
at  the  time.  As  the  labor  of  making  the  required  applications,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense  for  apparatus  and  chemicals,  would  be 
much  more  than  the  gathering  of  the  cedar  apples  in  the  case  of 
O.  raacropuSy  it  goes  without  further  saying  that  remedial  meas- 
ures other  than  the  knife  are  here  neither  urged  nor  recommended. 
It  would  be  less  easy  to  cut  out  the  affected  portion  of  the  white  cedar 
bearing  G,  EUisii  and  of  the  common  juniper  with  its  (?.  davipes, 
which  would  eradicate  the  quince  rust  as  well,  and  ff.  clavaricpfornie. 
but  this  is  the  shortest  way.  As  for  the  latter  host  it  may  as  wen 
be  pruned  level  with  the  ground,  but  for  the  white  cedar  the  case  is 
less  easily  met.  However,  it  may  be  that  QymnosporangiuTn  EUisii 
is  one  which  is  the  least  injurious  of  all. 

Very  likely  some  varieties  of.  cultivated  apples  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  rust  than  others,  but  as  the  observations  upon  this  point  are 
meager  and  fragmentary  it  is  not  safe  to  draw  any  general  conclu- 
sions from  them.  Varieties  like  Fallawater  and  Red  June  are  men- 
tioned as  subject  to  the  rust,  while  the  Early  Harvest  and  Red  As- 
trachan  are  not  badly  attacked.  If  it  is  true  that  G.  Tiiacropus  is 
tl^  cause  of  the  larger  part  of  the  rust  of  cultivated  apples  the  ex- 
periments in  Iowa  would  indicate  that  the  varieties  from  Russia  and 
elsewhere  which  are  being  tested  for  hardiness  inr  the  severe  and 
treacherous  climate  of  the  State  wore  proof  against  the  nist  caused 
by  Q.  macropiLS. 

In  treating  of  the  rust  of  the  ^rain  it  was  shown  that  there  were 
three  distinct  stages  through  which  the  fungus  passed  from  the  tel- 
eutospore  to  the  final  state  again.  In  short,  there  was  the  aecidio, 
the  uredo,  and  the  teleuto  conditions.  In  such  a  parasite  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  difficulties  of  eradication  are  multiplied.  In  the  apple 
rusts  there  are  only  two  known  forms,  namely,  the  eecidio  and  the 
teleuto  conditions.  With  the  wheat  rust  one  remedy  consists  in 
destroying  the  barberry;  the  rest  of  the  work  of  eradication  needs 
to  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  fungus,  largely  preventive.  To  this 
end  the  seed  wheat  is  soaked  in  chemicals,  the  leading  one  of  which 
is  cupric  sulphate  f sulphate  of  copuer,  blue  vitrei,  blue  stone,  etc.), 
for  the  purpose  of  aestroying  the  aahering  rust  germs.  All  the  rusts 
are  deeply  seated  parasites  which  do  not  show  themselves  upon  the 
surface  until  it  is  too  late  to  apply  an  effective  remedy.  Therefore 
but  little  can  be  lioped  for  from  direct  action  of  remedies  upon  the 
affected  parts.  With  our  apple  rust  both  the  hosts  are  trees,  and 
in  most  cases  the  fungi  are  perennial;  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  preventive  measures  used  in  connection  with  seed  grain  do  not 
apply.. 
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10. — Septosporium  ON  Grape  Leaves.* 

(Plate  XIH.) 

I  . — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Inuring  the  summer  of  1887  Professors  Scribner  and  Viala  col- 
lected a  ningus  on  the  wild  grape  vines  ( Vitis  Colifornica)  at  Orange, 
^^1.,  which  in  external  appearance  closely  resembles  Septosporium 
^uckelii,  known  only  on  foreign  vines. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Professor  Scribner's  note-book: 

'*  Found  on  leaves  of  wild  vines,  Septosj)orium  FuckeUi,  Leaves 
^n  some  vines  destroyed  by  this  fungus.  On  the  upper  surface,  the 
^st  appearance  of  the  disease  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Downy 
•'^^ildew.  Spots  on  under  side  nearly  black  and  round,  not  irregular, 
^  with  P€TonosporaJ^\ 

The  spots  referred  to  grow  larger  and  coalesce,  so  that  occasionally 
nearly  me  entire  leaf  surface  becomes  black  below  and  brown  above. 
*^  has  not  been  reported  on  the  cultivated  grape. 

*  Septosporium  heterosporum,  Ellis  &  Galloway.— On  living  leaves  of  Vitis 

^^^^fornica,  near  Orange,  Cal.    Collected  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Scribner,  October,  1887. 

j^Pota  scattered   and  more  or  less  confluent,  indefinitely  limited,  rusty  brown 
on  ^^'  one-half  to  1  centimeter  in  diameter,  smoky  black  below  or  appearing  gray 

^j^*count  of  tlie  tomentum  of  the  leaf. 

•  **yphfe  hypophyllous,  issuing  in  fascicles  from  the  stomata  of  the  leaf  and  bear- 
2tft?^  their  apices  the  very  variable  conidia  which  are  at  first  oblong-cylindrical, 
^  «  Septate,  20to40by5to7^,  like  the  conidia  of  a  Cercospora,  These  conidia  soon 
J^^^e  constricted  at  the  septa,  and  each  of  the  three  or  four  cells  become  unisep- 
^te.  r^Q  three  primary  septa  gradually  become  deeper  until  the  conidia  finally 
snh  ^?^  into  three  or  four  separate  uniseptate  segments  of  a  short  elliptical  or  nearly 
j^^Hcal  shape,  about  1 2  //  in  diameter,  with  the  epispore  distinctly  roughened.  We 
j\  ^,^ompared  this  with  specimens  of  Septoavoriiim  Fuckelii,  Thftm.,  as  represented 
pj  ^(imen's  Mycotheca  Universalis,  871,  ana  with  specimens  collected  in  Algeria  by 
^f^^Bsor  Viala.    Tlie  California  specimens  differ  in  their  much  shorter  hyphsB  and 

^^  different  conidia,  which  are  much  constricted  at  the  septa. 
T^otanical  Gazette,  January,  188a 
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II.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. 

r 


The  black  appearance  of  the  lower  surface  is  caused  by  the  fruit- 
ing portion  of  tlie  fungus.  The  sporophores  are  in  tufts  which  ^)ro- 
ject  from  the  stomata,  and  are  borne  upon  a  knot  of  mycelium  just 
under  the  epidermis.  They  are  composed  of  short,  septate,  dark  col- 
ored liyphse,  rounded  at  the  apex  and  tapering  toward  the  base,  each 
bearing  a  chain  of  conidia. 

The  spores  are  dark  colored,  numerous,  and  usually  several  septate. 
At  first  they  are  smooth,  not  constricted  at  the  septa,  and  generally 
not  more  than  four  celled,  but  as  they  grow  older  the  surface  be- 
comes rough,  the  number  of  cells  increase,  they  become  much  con- 
stricted at  the  septa,  and  occasionally  longitudinal  septa  make  their 
appearance  (Fig.  4).  New  septa  also  appear  in  the  older  spores. 
The  time  of  the  formation  of  the  septa  may  be  inferred  by  their 
thickness  and  the  degree  of  constriction  aroimd  them.  The  differ- 
ent cells  continually  become  more  and  more  spherical,  so  that  the 
older  cells  are  nearly  perfect  spheres  and  have  a  tendency  to  fall 
apart.  The  chains  or  spores  assume  very  different  shapes  according 
to  their  age  and  environment.  The  spores  examined  were  from  dried 
specimens  and  the  phenomena  of  growth  were  not  observed,  but, 

i'udging  from  the  forms  assumed,  the  process  of  development  would 
►e  as  indicate.  The  appearance  of  roughness  of  the  spore-walls,  es- 
pecially in  immature  specimens,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  granular  ar- 
rangement of  the  contents,  but  if  these  are  shrunken  by  some  reagent 
the  irregularities  do  not  disappear  and  are  plainly  seen  to  exist  in  the 
walls. 

These  fruiting  tufts  may  be  entirely  independent,  but  they  are  also 
found  in  connection  with  a  spermogonial  form  (Figs.  5,  6).  In  this 
case  they  spring  from  the  side  or  apex  of  the  capsule,  passing  through 
a  stoma  as  before.  The  sj^ermogonia  may  also  be  independent 
(Figj  6),  not  connected  with  any  conidial  form,  and  having  the  ostiola 
situated  beneath  the  stomata.  In  these  independent  capsules  the  cells 
around  the  ostiolum  frequently  project  a  little,  giving  the  impression, 
when  looking  down  upon  them,  that  the  conidiopLores  have  broken 
off  at  the  base;  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  rinding  septa  at  the 
base  of  nearly  every  fruiting  hypha.  Frequently  also  the  stroma  at 
the  base  of  the  conidiophores  is  much  enlarged,  as  if  a  spermogonium 
were  in  process  of  formation. 

The  spermogonium  is  a  thin-walled,  yellowish  brown  capsule,  its 
outer  ceils  frequently  extending  into  jaiycelium  threads.  It  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  colorless,  flask-shaped  cells,  on  which  the  spermatia 
are  borne;  these  seem  to  be  produced  in  chains,  which  fall  apart, 
leaving  the  spores  septate.  The  spermatia  (Fig.  7)  are  bacillus-like 
and  partake  of  the  Brownian  movement.  They  measure  4  to  7  by 
li  to  2  pt,  are  usually  straight,  sometimes  slightly  curved,  and  usu- 
ally larger  at  the  ends  than  in  the  center.  . 

The  differences  between  this  form  and  Sepfosporium  FtickelU  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  Figs.  1  and  2  with  3  and  4.  The  conidiophores 
and  spores  of  Fnclcelii  are  more  slender  and  the  conidiophores  are 
longer;  those  of  the  new  form  are  clavate,  but  those  of  J^vckelii  are 
not.  It  would  be  well  to  say  in  this  connectipn  that  in  Viala's  Les 
Maladies  de  la  Vigne  the  conidiophores  of  Fu<^kelii  are  drawn  cla- 
vate. The  drawing  in  this  report  was  made  from  a  camera-lucida 
sketch  of  material  collected  by  Professor  Viala  in  Algeria,  and  is 
true  as  regards  this  material.    There  is  probably  a  considerable  vari- 
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ation  between  different  specimens.  There  is,  however,  much  differ- 
ence in  the  spores.  The  mature  spores  of  Ftickdii  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  young  spores  of  the  American  species,  but  the  older 
spores  of  the  latter  are  broader,  constricted  more  or  less  deeply  at 
the  septa,  and  the  surface  shows  peculiar  markings,  due  to  irregu- 
larities which  are  not  present  in  Fuckelii,  The  illustrations  of  the 
snores  show  typical  forms  of  both  species,  but  the  tufts  of  conidio- 
pnores  both  contain  rather  fewer  than  the  average  number  of  hy- 
phfle. 

Viala  gives  the  length  of  the  spores  as  from  30  to  60  /i.  Those  we . 
have  measured  vary  from  6  to  10  by  20  to  55  /i,  and  those  of  the 
American  species  measure  5  to  12  by  13  to  50  fx.  The  mere  figures 
do  not  indicate  much  variation  between  the  species.  The  specific 
differences  consist  rather  in  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  the 
spores  and  conidiophores,  and  in  the  fact  that  one  species  is  found 
in  connection  with  spermogonia  and  the  other  is  not. 

11. — Leaf-spot  Disease  of  the  Maple. 

PhyUosiicta  acericolay  C.  &  E. 
(Plato  XIV,  XV.) 

I. — QENKRAL  6BSERVATI0NS,  mSTORY,  ETC. 

In  many  parts  of  the  West,  maple  trees,  especially  those  belong- 
ing to  the  silver»leaved  species,  Acer  dasycarpum,  are  frequently  at- 
tacked by  a« parasitic  fungus  which  greatly  injures  their  appearance 
and  lessens  tneir  value. 

The  fungus  attacks  the  leaves  exclusively,  destroying  the  chloro- 
phyll (green  coloring  matter)  wherever  it  gains  a  foothold,  and  con- 
sequently interfering  with  assimilation.  Thia  may  occur  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  decrease  the  growth  of  the  wood,  causing  the  trees  to 
become  weak  and  more  or  less  stunted.  In  addition,  the  foliage  be- 
comes vei*y  unsightly  (Plate  XIV) ,  so  that  in  sections  where  the  disease 
is  especially  prevalent  people  prefer  to  plant  shade  trees  not  subject 
to  the  attacKS  of  such  disfiguring  maladies,  and  in  consequence  the 
sale  of  maples  by  nurserymen  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  disease  is  especially  severe  where  a  large  number  of  trees  are 
grown  together,  as  in  nurseries  and  groves.  Isolated  trees  are  rarely 
seriously  attacked. 

The  beauty  and  grace  of  the  maple  and  its  easy  cultivation  have 
long  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  of  all  our  shade 
trees.  A  disease,  therefore,  which  injures  it  in  any  way  demands 
our  attention. 

Hosts, — The  fungus  attacks  tlie  species  dosycarpunt,  ruhrmn,  and 
Pennsylvanicunt.*  In  the  West  Acer  dasycarpum  suffers  especially 
from  its  attacks;  but  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  ^4.  nihruin  that 
seems  to  be  most  subject  to  the  disease,  and  A,  ddsycarpum  is  com- 
paratively exemnt. 

Geographical  aisfribution. — So  far  as  known  the  fimgus  is  restricted 
to  this  continent,  but  it  seems  to  be  very  wide-spread  through  the 
United  States.  It  is  reported  from  New  York,  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  other  States.     It  has  also  been  found 

*  As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  different  species  of  maple  will  he  referred  to  here 
under  tlieir  botanical  names,  as  follows:  xiccr  ddfii/carpum,  Wliite  or  Silver  maple; 
Acer  nibrum,  Red  maple;  Acer  Pennsylvanicum,  Striped  maple. 
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abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D,  C.  In  the  nurseries 
of  Missouri  Agricultural  College  it  caused  considerable  injury  to  the 
young  trees  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Hwtory. — The  fungus  causing  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  first 
collected  in  New  England  on  Acer  rxibnim  by  a  Mr.  Sprague,  and 
described  from  his  species  in  1874  by  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Curtis  as 
Sphceropsis  minima,'^  In  1879  Pock  reports  finding  it  on  the  same 
host  in  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  f  In  1880  Cooke  and  Ellis  described  a  fungus 
found  on  ** Maple  leaves"  in  New  Jersey  which  they  called  Phwlo- 
sticta  acericola.  J  In  his  Sylloge  Fungorum,  Saccardo  publishes  tneso 
species  as  independent,  but  changes  Sphceropsis  mtnima,  B.  &  C. 
to  Phoma  miniina,  Sacc.S  In  the  Journal  of  Mycology  for  1886||  Dr. 
George  Martin  gives  Sphceropsis  minima  as  a  synonym  of  Phyllo- 
sticta  acericola,  and  finally  Farlow  in  his  Host  Indox^  has  published 
Phyllosticta  acericola,  C.  &  E.,  Sphceropsis  minima ,  B.  &  C,  and 
Phoma  minima,  Sacc,  as  synonyms. 

If  the  law  of  priority  is  to  hold  in  the  nomenclature  of  fungi,  this 
fungus  probably  ought  to  be  known  as  Phyllosticta  minima,  (B.  & 
C),  C.  &  E.,  but  since  it  was  pnblished  independently  by  Cooke  & 
Ellis  as  P.  acericola  and  this  name  afterward  adopted  by  Dr. 
Martin  it  is  the  one  that  will  be  used  in  this  paper. 

n.— EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS. 

It  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of  May, 
in  the  form  of  small,  blackish,  more  or  less  circular  spots,  which 
rapidly  increase  in  size.  As  they  enlarge  their  shape  becomes  more 
and  more  irregular,  their  color  meantime  changing  from  black  to 
different  shades  of  brown.  On  Acer  dasycarpum  (Plate  XIV)  the 
color  of  the  spot  becomes  almost  a  dirty  white  in  the  center,  sur- 
rounded by  a  olack-brown  border.  On  A,  rubrum  the  center  is  red- 
dish brown  and  the  border  dark  or  purplish.  The  external  appear- 
ance on  the  two  species  is  so  different  as  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
casual  observer  of  two  different  fungi.  The  texture  of  the  spots  is 
also  different.  In  A,  dasycarpum  the  diseased  tissues  are  very  much 
more  brittle  and  less  coherent  than  the  healthy  ones,  often  showing  a 
disposition  to  break  away  from  the  green  portions  of  the  leaf.  In  A. 
rubrum  the  affected  parts  are  much  firmer,  although  still  more  brittle 
than  the  healthy  portions  of  the  leaf.  They,  however,  do  not  have  the 
thin,  fragile  appearance  possessed  by  the  spots  on  A.  dasycarpum. 
The  difference  Doth  in  the  color  and  texture  of  the  spots  on  the  two 
species  can  probablv  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  color  and 
texture  of  the  healthy  leaves.  Acer  rubrum  possesses  a  darker, 
firmer  leaf,  the  tissues  of  which  would  break  down  much  less  easily 
than  those  of  A,  dasycarpum. 

When  the  spots  have  attained  their  full  size  they  vary  from  10  to 
14  millimeters  in  diameter,  are  irregular  in  outline,  and  often  run 
together,  forming  a  large  irregular  patch.     In  the  worst  cases  the 

*  Sphceropsis  minima,  B.  &  C. — Maculis  pallido  bninneis;  perithecil  minutis 
tectis,  sporis  breviter  obovatis.  On  leaves  of  Acer  ndmim.  New  England,  Spra^e 
No.  5314.  Forming  little  sub-orbiciilar  brownish  six)ts;  perithecia  sub-cuticular. 
minute,  spores  sliortly  obovate,  4^  long.     Grevilloa,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2. 

f  30th  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Museum,  pp.  81  and  77.  , 

i  Grevillea,  Vol.  VIH,  p.  11. 

SVol.  Ill,  p.  116. 

I  Page  13. 

UPartl,  p.l9. 
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greater  part  of  the  leaf  surface  becomes  occupied  by  these  brown  or 

grayish  white  patches,  and  the  leaf  finally  shrivels  and  dies.     The 

young  leaves  are  attacked  as  soon  as  they  appear,  so  that  the  falling 

off  of  the  old  ones  does  not  free  the  plant  trom  the  attacks  of  the 

parasite. 

m.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTBBS. 

-A^t  any  time  during  the  summer  or  autumn,  small  black  dots,  scat- 

tere<3  over  the  lighter  portions  of  the  diseased  spot,  may  easilv  bo 

seen  with  the  naked  eye  (Plate  XIV).     Under  the  microscope  tnese 

I^ove  to  be  thin- walled,  hollow  bodies  (Plate  XV,  Fig.  1),  containing 

the  spores  or  reproductive  organs  of  the  fungus.    These  conceptacles, 

otherwise  known  as  the  pycnidia,  are  somewhat  flask-shaped,  have 

da.irli-colored  walls  one  or  two  cells  thick,  and  are  provided  with  an 

^I>^riiug  or  ostiolum  for  the  discharge  of  the  spores.     They  are  also 

f^^'^^d  with  colorless  tissue  upon  which  the  basidia  or  spore-bear- 

^^^S^  stalks  are  borne. 

The  thickness  of  the  pycnidia  walls  and  of  the  lining  tissue  varies 
1^-^  different  hosts,  the  walls  are  more  distinct,  and  the  layer  of  color- 

^^  tissue  thicker  in  A,  ruhrinn  than  in  A,  dasycarpum, 
^  .  The  spores  are  colorless,  granular  bodies  8  to  \)pi  long  by  5  to  6/i  in 
S;*^tneter,  and  usually  contain  one  or  more  rather  large  sized  vacuoles. 
^^^y  atre  nearly  oval  and  often  somewhat  angular  in  shape,  this  being 
^^'^sed  by  the  pressure  of  the  spores  against  each  other  before  they 

^^l>e  from  the  conceptacle. 

^-  Tfie  spores  are  produced  in  the  following  manner:  The  colorless 

-i^-^ing  tissue  gives  rise  to  multitudes  of  small,  cylindrical,  club  shaped 

->  ^dies  which  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  of  the  pycnidium;  the 

-  ^^©  ends  of  these  swell  up,  and  are  finally  cut  off  from  the  support- 

^^  portion  by  a  septum.     The  upper  portion  has  then  become  the 

Por^  and  the  lower  part  the  basidium,  or  stalk;  the  latter  is  from 

J.  ?^  to  12/i  in  length  and  about  4//  in  diameter,  and  usually  tapers  a 

ittl^3  towards  the  spore.     The  spore   finally  breaks  off   from  the 

^  ^-^Hc  and  passes  out  tlirough  the  ostiolum.     These  mature  spores  are 

^POible  of  rei)roducing  the  fungus.     If  kept  for  a  time  in  a  drop  of 

^^ter  they  will  germinate  by  sending  out  a  slender  filament  (Plate 

^  ^,  Fig.  2),  which  soon  develops  into  a  mycelium.     If,  as  occurs  in 

^  j^tix^re,  these  spores  fall  on  the  leaves  of  the  maple  and  are  there  wet  by 

j^^^  ^xain  or  dew  the  same  thing  will  happen,  but  in  this  case  the  germi- 

^l^^ing  filament  bores  into  the  leaf  and  the  mycelium  developing  within 

g5^^  Xeaf  tissues  feeds  upon  the  plant  juices  which  are  required  for  the 

r^  ^t^^nance  of  the  plant  itself,  and  interferes  with  the  assimilating 

,IJi^er  of  the  leaves. 
t>     -^-'ie  mycelium  or  vegetative  part  of  the  fungus  is  found  exclusively 
Ci^^^^Vi^een  the  cells.     No  haustoria  could  be  determined,  but  in  some 
t  jT^^s  the  cells  were  so  firmly  united  to  the  mycelium  filaments  that 
^j^^^jT  could  not  be  separated  by  repeated  jarring  under  the  cover- 
ed ^^^-^s,  even  when  the  specimens  had  Deen  so  macerated  that  the  cells 
Ci^^^  ^lie  host  fell  apart  readily.     In  the  specimens  examined  the  my- 
t  j^^i  um  in  Acer  rubrmn  (Plate  XV,  Fig.  3  a)  was  considerablj^  coarser 
55-1-^^^11  in  Acer  dasycarpura  (Plate  XV,  Fig.  3  6,  cj,  but  in  other  re- 
^^r^^tjts  it  is  the  same.     It  is  branched,  septate,  and  filled  with  granular 
t:.^    ^^^toplasm  in  both  cases.     As  has  been  stated,  this  is  the  first  ,por- 
5^L<~^^  of  the  fungus  to  develop  between  the  cells  of  tlio  host,  but  iL 
^^^^'^n  forms  condensed  masses  here  and  there  just  beneatli  the  upper 
^^^aco  of  the  leaf.     These  increase  in  size  and  finally  rupture  the 
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epidermis,  producing  the  black  dots  or  pycnidia  alreaily  described. 
The  process  of  differentiation  of  the  pycnidium  and  its  contents  has 
never  been  completely  followed  out. 

During  winter  the  fungus  lives  in  the  tissue  of  the  decaying 
leaves,  and  the  stylospores  retain  the  power  of  germination  until  the 
new  leaves  have  come  out  the  following  spring.  Last  spring  (1888) 
stylospores  were  found  in  abundance,  and  germinated  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  April. 

Some  leaves  that  had  been  left  on  the  ground  over  winter  were 
examined  the  following  summer,  and  some  of  the  conceptacles  on  the 
diseased  spots  were  found  to  contain  what  seemed  to  oe  immature 
asci.  These  conceptacles  or  perithecia  closely  resemble  the  pycnidia 
in  all  respects,  save  as  to  their  contents,  and  m  the  specimens  exam- 
ined these  were  somewhat  indistinct,  but  the  main  part  of  the  cavity 
was  plainly  filled  with  bodies  closely  resembling  asci  in  their  sha{)e 
and  arrangement,  although  no  spores  could  be  distinguished.  This 
fact  merely  increases  the  probability  that  the  form  of  the  fuligus  with 
which  we  are  familiar  is  only  one  stage  in  the  life  history  of  an 
ascosporous  species. 

IV.  —TREATMENT. 

No  line  of  treatment  has  ever  been  attempted  for  this  disease,  and 
any  suggestions  in  the  matter  must  be  purely  theoretical,  based,  how- 
ever, on  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fungus  and  the  properties 
of  fungicides  already  tested  in  similar  cases. 

Since  the  fungus  lives  over  winter  in  the  leaves  it  is  obvious  thact 
a  source  of  infection  will  be  removed  if  these  are  collected  in  the  au- 
tumn and  burned  or  buried  before  they  are  scattered  by  the  wind. 
In  nurseries  where  the  trees  are  small  it  is  probable  that  good  result^ 
will  follow  the  application  of  some  fungicide  which,  interposing  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  young  leaves  and  the  spores  which  may  fall 
upon  them,  will  prevent  the  germination  of  the  latter  or  destroy  their 
germ-tubes. 

Doubtless  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  sulphu- 
ret  of  potassium  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  be  found  as  cheap  and 
efficient  as  any  for  the  application.  The  solution  should  be  applied 
to  the  foliage  by  means  of  a  force-pump  having  a  nozzle  of  fine  ap- 
erture, such  as  the  Riley  '* Cyclone"  or  Nixon  ''Climax,"  which 
will  distribute  the  liquid  in  a  fine  spray.  The  first  application  should 
be  made  about  the  time  the  leaves  are  two-thirds  grown,  repeating 
the  operation  every  three  or  four  weeks  if  the  season  is  wet.  In  nurs- 
eries it  would  be  well  to  select  new  sites  for  plantations  of  young 
trees  as  often  as  possible,  as  observation  has  shown  that  maple  trees 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  spot  suffer 

more  than  those  in  new  soil. 

« 
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12.— A  Disease  op  the  Sycamore, 
Qlodos^ormm  nervisequum,  Sacc. 

(Plate  XV.) 

I. — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

For  several  years  the  Sycamore  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington 
itave  suffered  during  the  spring  from  the  attacks  of  a  parasitic  f uu- 
gXLs  which  has  been  so  severe  that  in  many  cases  the  whole  tree  ajj- 
peared  as  if  scorched,  and  sometimes  died.  The  effects  of  the  disease 
ai^e  so  conspicuous,  and  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  many 
^^tJJ.  probaoly  be  ^lad  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  history  of 
tliQ  disease,  even  if  there  is  no  approved  method  of  remo\ang  it. 

In  1888  it  appeared  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  by  the  last  of 

J"tixxe  many  of  the  largest  trees  were  entirely  defoliated.    On  May  30 

^h.^  trees  along  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  for  a  considerable 

^is"tance  down  the  river  were  carefully  examined  and  every  tree,  large 

small,  was  found  to  be  badly  diseased.     On  the  smaller  trees  the 

es  were  all  affected  alike,  but  on  the  large  ones  only  the  branches 

_r  the  lower  half  showed  any  signs  of  the  malady.    Trees  thus  af- 

^^c^^ed  presented  a  very  peculiar  appearance;  in  fact  we  have  often 

^^^:ii  trees,  under  which  large  brush-heaps  had  been  burned,  having 

^-^^dr  foliage  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  i,  e.,  the  lower  half  brown 

withered,  the  upper  half  fresh  and  green. 

rees  in  the  city  were  also  affected,  but  not  so  seriously  as  those 
,^^      ^he  country.     A  row  of  Sycamores  along  the  Boundary,  between 
^^xith  and  Twentieth  streets  northwest,  were  quite  badly  diseased. 
^Te  the  malady  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lower  branches, 
^  ough  the  trees  were  comparatively  small,  many  of  them  being 
is  than  25  feet  high.  • 

'Trees  near  Hyattsville  and  College  Station,  Md.,  were  in  a  number, 
instances  killed  outright  by  the  disease,  but  most  of  those  in  or 
AT  the  city  recovered  toward  the  middle  of  summer,  at  which 
^^xtie  the  malady  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared. 

Oeographical  distribution. — It  has  been  obsA'ved  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
5^cky,  and  Indiana,  and  we  liave  reliable  evidence  that  it  existed  in 
■^©^y  Jersey  (Ellis)  and  Illinois  (Waite).  It  has  been  collected  in 
S^Jiforniaby  Harkness  on  Platanus  orientuUs,'^  and -Dr.  Vasey  states 
^^t  a  numoer  of  years  ago  his  attention  was  called  to  what  was 
Probably  the  same  thing  while  traveling  through  Kentucky.  So 
^^  a,s  known  the  disease  does  not  occur  in  Missouri,  and  careful  ob- 
^^^'ations  during  the  past  season  in  Mississippi  failed  to  reveal  its 
y^^Sence  there  (Tracy).  It  is  present  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
^^d  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 


i^./^^osts. — It  occurs  on  Platanus  raceviosa,  orientalis,  and  occiden- 
w  ^'^y  andFuckel  reports  it  upon  Quercus.     Hitherto  it  has  been  re- 
/j^^ted  on  the  leaves  only,  but  we  have  found  it  on  the  growing, 
^^^  ified  stems  and  on  tne  petioles.. 


tj^     history, — It  was  first  named  Hijmenida  plant  an  i  by  Leveille,  and 
^^    description  was  published  in  the  Annafes  des  Sci.  Nat.  for  1848.  f 

-A     '*^oiimal  of  Mycolo^,  Vol.  I»  P-  1 10. 

-^^ymenula  Plat  am  nov.  sp.  Keceptaculis  gregariis  amphi^enis    innatis  dein 

^^^pentibus  minutls  camosubs,orbicularibus  vel  ovatis  pulvinatis,  flavo-nibescenti- 

i  _?~^acula  exarida  insidentibus ;  sporia  ovatis,  vel  curvatis  continuis  utrinque  ob- 

ib.  in  Gallia  meridonali.     Legit  cl.  Caatagne  ad  folia  Plantani  orientalis. 
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Fuckel  changed  it  to  Fusarium  nervisequurriy  but  Saccardo  has  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  genus  QloBOsporium,  and  this  has  been  adopted  by 
Ellis  in  the  Journal  of  Mycology. 

n.— -BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS.* 

The  effects  of  the  fungus  are  most  evident  on  the  young  leaves  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  seem  most  liable  to  attack  at 
about  the  time  they  have  attained  their  fuUgrowtli.  When  the  dis- 
ease attacks  the  leaves  themselves  a  brown  patch  of  variable  size 
makes  its  appearance,  either  where  the  veins  fork  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  or  somewhere  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  When  a  vein  is 
attacked  the  flow  of  sap  is  checked,  and  the  parts  of  the  leaf  that  are 
supplied  with  sap  by  the  vein  in  question  will  wither  and  die.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  a  small  diseased  spot  along  a  vein  with  no 
other  perceptible  effect  of  the  fungus.  The  spots  are  dry  and  brittle, 
and  a  close  examination  will  reveal  small,  dai'k  dots  on  both  surf ac'es, 
especially  along  the  veins  on  the  lower  side. 

Very  often,  however,  a  leaf  or  all  the  leaves  on  the  end  of  a  grow- 
ing branch  suddenly  wilt,  and  the  closest  examination  will  not  show 
any  traces  of  the  fungus.  In  this  case  it  can  invariably  be  found  on 
the  petiole  or  on  the  branch  itself,  whore  its  action  in  breaking  down 
the  tissues  has  cut  off  the  supply  of  sap  from  the  leaf  or  leaves  be- 
yond. 

The  dark  colored  dots  already  referred  to  are  small  pustules  con- 
taining the  fruit  of  the  fungus.  On  tlieleaf  (Plate  X V ,  Fig.  5)  this 
usually  forms  just  beneath  the  lower  epidermis.  Within  the  pustules 
and  resting  on  the  outer  cells  of  the  mesophyll  is  a  thin  hymeniuni, 
formed  of  colorless,  thin- walled  pseudo-parenchyma.  This  bears  a 
layer  of  straight^  cylindrical,  pointed,  colorless  basidia  set  close  to- 
gether, which  are  septate  at  the  base  and  bear  spores  on  their  free 
•ends.  The  spores  (Pig,  G)  are  one-celled,  ovate,  and  colorless.  The 
pressure  of  the  basidia  and  spores  ruptures  the  epidermis,  after 
which  it  usually  turns  back  entirely,  exposing  the  la^er  of  basidia 
and  spores. 

On  the  living  bark  of  the  preceding  year  there  are  often  small 
protuberances  resembling  lenticels,'  but  more  elevated;  sections 
through  these  reveal  two  conditions  of  a  fundus.  In  the  Botanische 
Zeitung  for  1886  Franz  von  Tavel  has  published  a  very  full  description 
of  this  fungus  under  the  name  of  DisceUa  plaf^ini.  In  the  earlier 
stages  it  is  merely  a  cone-shaped  mass  of  pseudo-parenchjnaoia,  appar- 
ently formed  by  the  lateral  union  of  parallel  filaments.  After  a 
time  basidia  and  spores  are  formed  in  the  center  of  the  mass,  and 
finally  the  entire  cone  disappears,  leaving  an  ordinary  fruit  pustule, 
strikingly  resembling  those  of  the  OhBosporium  on  the  leaf,  except 
that  it  is  larger  and  the  stroma  at  the  base  of  the  basidia  thicker 
(Fig.  4).  There  is  an  abundant  colorless,  septate,  branching  myce- 
lium which  completely  breaks  down  the  tissue.  Von  Tavel  made  re- 
peated cultures  of  the  spores  of  Irhis  fungus  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  had  any  genetic  connection  with  the  OlGeosporiinn  on 
the  leaves,  but  the  results  were  negative.  The  first  impression  ui)on 
seeing  the  mature  form  of  the  DisceUa  is  very  strong  that  it  is  the 

*The  microscopic  work  represented  in  this  paper  was  completed  with  one  excep- 
tion, before  Von  Ta vers  paper  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author  ;  the  one  ex- 
ception is  in  regard  to  the  mtermediate  stages  between  the  mature  and  immature 
form  of  DisceUa  platani. 
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same  thing  found  on  the  leaf,  bnt  beyond  the  morphological  evidence 
there  is  no  proof,  save  that  diseased  stems  and  leaves  do  often 
come  from  the  branches  upon  which  we  find  the  DisceUa,     It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  fungus  may  nave  two  forms  of  development,  one  for 
the  leaf  and  anotner  for  the  bark,  and  that  the  formation  of  the 
l>soudo-parenchymatous  mass  at  first  is  necessar^  in  order  to  rupture 
the  cork  layer  and  the  epidermis  of  the  bark  and  allow  the  escape  of 
the  spores.     Von  Tavel  considers  this  as  the  pycnidium  form  of  some 
fungus. 

In  spring  many  of  the  younger  branches  on  the  diseased  trees  are 
dead  and  spotted  with  small,  dark  colored  pustules.  These  pustules 
are  made  up  of  several  capsules  containing  spermatia  like  spores. 
They  disappear  by  the  latter  part  of  June,  leaving  an  empty,  dark- 
colored  cavity  in  the  bark. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  what  Von  Tavel  calls  Cj^ispora  plaiani  wo 
liave  no  means  of  deciding.  The  perithecia  form  was  not  tound,  and 
we  have  no  specimens  for  comparison. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  there  is  another,  which  sometimes  occurs 
ppon  the  ends  and  buds  of  dead  branches.  It  consists  of  very  large, 
irregular  pycnidia,  containing  large  spores  borne  upon  prominent 
oasidia.  The  spores  are  colorless  and  one-celled  when  young,  and 
oark  yellow  and  often  two-celled  when  mature.  This  can  hardly  be 
Tavel's  FenesieUa  plaiani. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  genetic  connection  between  these  forms 
^nd  the  0l<Bosporium  is  an  open  question.  Von  Tavel's  carefully 
conducted  e:rperiments  are  without  definite  result  save  in  the  line  of 
tne  Cyiispara,  and  in  this  case  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 
quite  independent  of  the  Glop.osparium,  having,  on  the  contrary,  an 
^^osiolarjmus  as  its  conidial  form.  , 

.  It  hardly  seems  reasonable  that  the  life  history  of  the  Glceosporium 
^s  confined  to  the  form  on  the  leaves,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
^ni8  stage  only  lasts  about  two  months  of  the  year.  From  the  abun- 
dance of  other'fungi  on  the  branches  at  the  time  when  the  Olceospo- 
'ym  nicakes  its  appearance  it  seems  quite  probable  that  one  or  more 
^f  them  may  be  found  to  have  some  genetic  connection  with  it. 

m. — TREATMENT. 

.,  The  size  of  the  trees  makes  the  use  of  fungicides  very  difficult;  and 

?®  fact  that  the  trees  are  not  important  from  an  economic  point  of 

^ew  renders  any  attempt  in  this  direction  undesirable.     It  is  always 

mnr^  destroy  any  leaves  that  fall  from  the  effects  of  the  fungus,  as 

u  *'^is  way  multitudes  of  spores  are  destroyed.  In  case  of  shade  trees 

^L^Unot  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  remove  all  dead  branches  before 

thft  i^^^^^  come  out  in  the  spring,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 

^  fungus  originating  from  spores  that  might  be  produced  on  them. 
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13. — The  Leaf  Rust  of  Cottonwoods. 

Melampsora  populiiia  Ldv. 

(Plate  XVI.) 

I.— QENEBAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  leaves  of  poplars,  especially  the  Cottonwood  (Populu^  moni- 
lifera),  are  fi-equeutly  covered  during  summer  and  autumn  with  an 
orange  rust.  The  affected  trees  shed  most  of  their  leaves  during 
summer  long  before  the  regular  time,  and  frequently  attract  atten- 
tion by  their  defoliated  appearance. 

This  rust  is  not  very  conspicuous  and  might  easily  pass  unobserved, 
but  upon  taking  one  of  tne  fallen  leaves  in  hana  it  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  small  yellow  pustules  from  which  at  matiu'ity  a  fine 
yellow  powder  is  discharged  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Later, 
during  autumn,  the  leaves  oecome  covered  with  small,  reddish-brown 
specks,  not  powdery  in  their  nature,  but  hard  and  crust-like,  scarcely 
raised  above  the  surface. 

The  yellow  ^wder  and  dark-colored  specks  are  masses  of  snores 
or  reproductive  bodies  of  a  parasitic  fungus,  a  minute  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  family  UredinecB,  or  rusts. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  UredinecB  is  the  poly- 
morphism or  alternation  of  forms  which  most  of  the  species  undergo. 
As  a  rule  they  pass  through  three  different  stages,  producing  each 
time  8i  different  kind  of  spore.  These  conditions  are  quite  unlike, 
and  oWer  botanists  thought  they  belonged  to  different  genera.  In  the 
spring  the  cluster-cup  condition  develops.  In  this  stage  the  spores, 
usually  light  yellow  m  color,  are  produced  in  little  cups  which  burst 
through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  forming  what  is  known  s^  the 
8Bcidio  stage.  During  the  summer  the  second  sta^e  or  uredoform 
appears  usually  on  a  different  host  plant  from  the  farst.  Ite  spores 
are  comimonly  thin  walled,  covered  with  minute  spikes,  and  borne 
on  very  fragile  stalks. 

The  mature  reproductive  bodies  called  the  teleutospores  develop  at 
.  the  close  of  the  season,  usually  on  the  same  host  plant  as  the  uredo- 
spores,  and  frequently  on  the  same  spots.  The  teleutospores  are  thick 
•  walled,  dark  colored,  and  filled  with  dense  protoplasm.  While  the 
uredospores  musfc  germinate  soon  after  maturity  or  else  not  at  all, 
the  teleutospores  usually  refuse  to  grow  until  the  next  season.  The 
former  are  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly  spreading  the  fungus  during 
the  growing  season;  the  latter  are  capable  of  surviving  the  winter 
and  serve  the  purpose  of  the  seeds  of  nigher  plants. 

II— EFFECT  ON  HOST. 

The  mycelial  threa<^ls  of  the  fungus  penetrate  but  a  short  distance 
laterally.  Indeed,  only  a  few  cells  each  way  from  the  small  yellow 
sorus  are  reached  by  the  parasite.  A  minute  yellow  spot  extending 
through  the  leaf  and  visible  on  the  opposite  side  surrounds  each 
of  the  uredo  sori.  This  is  the  only  direct  effect  of  the  uredo  form 
on  the  leaf  tissue.  The  formation  of  the  teleutospores  draws  more 
heavily  on  the  vitality  of  the  leaf,  and  when  their  sori  occur  thickly 
the  leaf  tissue  is  killed  and  the  green  coloring  matter  decomposeJl 
so  til  at  an  irregular  brown  patch  is  formed  or  frequently  the  whole 
leaf  discolored. 
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The  most  important  effect  which  this  fungus  has  on  its  host  is  that 

of  causing  the  leaves  to  fall  prematurely.     The  shedding  of  leaves 

^y  trees  is  a  natural  procass;  they  are  cut  off  by  the  formation  of  a 

plane  of  cork  cells  through  the  place  of  separation.     Some  trees  are 

Peculiarly  sensitive  and  drop  their  leaves  at  the  slightest  disturbance, 

^»  for  instance,  improper  nutrition.     The  Cottonwood  is  one  of  this 

^^,  and  the  disturbance  which  the  fungus  creates  in  the  leaves  is 

s^iflBcient  to  cause  them  to  fall.     We  have  observed  a  row  of  Cott<m- 

'^oods  planted  for  shade  almost  completely  defoliat^l  from  this 

<iause  by  the  middle  of  August. 

m.— HOSTS  AND  GKOU&APUICAL  PISTRIBUTION, 

,  Mdampsora  populina  is  cimmion  in  the  eastern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  on  the  Cottonwood  {Popidua  monilifera)y 
and  occurs  occasionally  on  tlie  American  Aspen  (P,  treiniUo idea),  the 
angled  Cottonwood  (P.  migulata),  the  large-toothed  Aspen  (P.  grand i- 
«^itoia),  the  Balsam  Poplai'  (P.  balsam  if  era),  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
(P.  hd^amifera  var.  cdrul leans).  It  has  not  yet  been  i*eported  from 
l^he  far  West  or  the  Pacific  coast,  but  will  probably  be  xound  when 
looked  for. 

In  the  Old  World  it  grows  on  ropidus  nigra  and  several  other 
speciea  of  Poplar,  and  is  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
Asiatic  Siberia.  It  probably  occurs  entirely  around  the  world  in 
the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

IV.— BOTANICAL  CHARACTERS. 

I^  a  small  quantity  of  tlie  orange-colored  dust  from  one  of  the 
uredo  sori  be  transferred  to  asiido  and  examined  under  a  high  power 
]  u  ^^icroscope  it  is  found  to  consist  of  minute  rounded  or  obovate, 
jignt-eolored.  thin-walled  bodies  which  are  covered  with  minute 
pubercles.  These  are  the  uredospores  (Fig.  3);  and  in  thin  sections 
It  IS  Seen  that  they  originate  from  a  mass  of  mycelium  beneath  the 
pidermis.  As  the  growth  of  the  parasite  proceeds,  the  latter  is 
orcea  upward,  finally  ruptured  (Fig.  1),  and  remains  for  some  time 
^  *  partial  covering  for  the  sorus.  Among  the  uredospores  in  the 
and  •  *^^  borne  club-shaped  paraphyses  (Fig.  3  c).  Both  spores 
•      paraphyses  arise  from  a  layer  pf  fungous  tissue,  the  hymen- 

the  uredospores  are  apparently  sessile;  in  fact,  Burrill,*  in  defining 
jjQ^Senus,  says,  '* uredospores  sessile  upon  the  hymenium."  Winter,  f 
pj.^^ver.  says  that  they  are  borne  on  oasidia.  *  The  fact  is  they  are 
^  ovi(Je(j  with  pedicels  which  so  closely  resemble  the  cells  oi  the 
Q^  Senium  thai  they  may  easily  be  taken  for  the  latter.  More- 
hv^^'  they  x>roject  slightly,  if  at  all,  a])ovo  the  general  level  of  the 
j^^enium  and  separate  very  easily  from  their  attachment  when 
^^^Ure.  By  careful  manipulation,  however,  the  spores  may  be 
fj^^^ted  with  the  x>edicels  attached;  it  is  then  seen  that  they  aiifer 
q4^?^  ^-hc  ordinary  pedicellate  uredo  forms  only  in  the  length  of  their 
stalks  (Fig.  3).    '"^ 

Auming  to  the  mature  form  of  the  fungus,  a  section  through  one 
^^  the  crust-like,  dark-colored  teleuto  sori  (Fig.  2)  shows  an  alto- 
gether different  appearance.     The  teleutosporos  (Fig.  4)  are  not  un- 

*  Parasitic  Fungi  of  lU.,  p.  211.  " 

t  Die  Pilze,  p.  237. 
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like  the  palisade  cells  of  the  leaf  in  size  and  shape,  but  are  distin- 
guished from  them  by  their  brownish  tint  and  granular  j^rotoplasmic 
contents.  They  are  oblong-cylindrical  in  shape  with  a  smooth,  thin 
wall.  They  a^re  closely  packed  into  a  single  layer  with  the  longer 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  stratum,  in  the  manner  of  paving- 
blocks,  and  grow  more  or  less  prismatic  in  shape  from  mutual  pres- 
sure. They  are  inclined  to  be  slightly  wedge-shaped,  with  the  larger 
end  up,  and  are  more  slender,  longer,  ana  regular  in  the  large  soin 
than  in  the  small  ones.'  A  stratum  of  these  sjjores  develops  in  small 
spots  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  in  a  section  cells  of  the  latter  may 
be  seen  much  flattened  and  distorted  (Fig.  2).  In  a  few  cases  small, 
crowded  masses  of  teleutospores  were  found  farther  inside  the  leaf- 
tissue,  not  forming  a  crust  under  the  epidermis.  These  spores  are 
more  nearly  round  than  the  others.  The  teleutospores  are  not  borne 
on  stalks,  as  is  commonly  the  case  among  the  rusts,  but  arise  directly 
from  a  cushion  of  cellular  fungous  tissue  (Fi^.  2). 

The  mycelium  is  very  meager,  consisting  ot  mere  prolongations  of 
the  hymenium  among  the  adjacent  host  cells;  in  no  case  were  slender 
mycelial  threads  of  any  considerable  length  seen.  The  mycelial 
'branches  are  always  short,  septate,  and  irregular.  In  a  few  cases 
the  host  cells  lying  close  under  the  center  of  the  sorus  were  so  broken 
down  that  they  seemed  to  be  penetrated  by  the  mycelium;  but  even 
here  it  was  not  satisfactorily  made  out  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  the  discolored  protoplasm  which  clung  to 
the  sides  of  the  cells  and  the  fungus  mycelium.  However,  the  com- 
mon occurrence  of  the  mycelium  was  between  the  cells,  which  seemed 
to  be  little  distorted  by  its  action  and  not  seriously  disturbed  in 
function.  In  most  instances  the  host  cells  under  the  uredo  sori  re- 
tain their  green  chlorophyll,  even  though  the  cell  may  be  completely 
surrounded  by  the  parasite. 

V. — ^TREATMENT. 

From  the  nature  of  the  trees  attacked,  usually  large,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  apply  any  remedy.  Moreover,  the  parasites  of  the  group 
to  which  this  belongs  are  among  those  least  affected  by  fungicides. 
The  fungus  grows  wholly  inside  the  host  plant,  and  does  not  break 
through  the  epidermis  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  until  it  is  in  full 
fruit. 

From  the  usually  small  value  attached  to  Cottonwoods,  it  would  not 
be  considered  profitable  to  spray  them,  even  though,  success  were 
certain.  By  thoroughly  raking  up  the  leaves  and  burning  them  in 
the  fall  millions  of  the  spores  would  be  destroyed.  The  more  thor- 
oughly this  is  done  the  less  will  be  the  chances  for  infection  the  next 
year.  This  is  probably  the  only  attention  which  this  disease  can  be 
expected  to  receive. 
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14.— Report  on  Peach  Yellows. 

By  Erwin  F.  Smith,  Special  Agent. 

I, — TREES  AFFECTED. 

Yellows  is  primarily  a  disease  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  but  it 
lias  also  been  observed  in  almonds  and  apricots. 

n.— WHEN  AND  WHERE  DISCOVERED. 

It  was  first  written  upon  in  1806,  liaving  been  observed  in  tlie  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Philadelphia  prior  to  that  date,  perhaps  as  early 
as  1791,  or  even  1760.  The  neach  itself  has  been  successmlly  culti- 
vated in  this  country  since  aoout  1630.  ft  was  first  planted  in  the 
Cliesapeake  region,  and  not  long  after  on  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware. 

m.— FORMER  SEVERITY. 

"Witliiii  a  few  years  after  it  was  first  described,  yellows  appeared 
in.  all  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  north  of  Virginia,  and  causea  great 
loss,  destroying  in  a  few  decades  hundreds  of  orchards  and  thousands 
of  trees  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvani/i,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut,  and  putting  an  entire  stop  to  peach-growing  in  many 
sections. 

IV.— J»RESENT  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  recent  years  this  disease  has  aj^peared  in  Ontario,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Georgia,  and  seems  not  to  have  completely  disappeared 
from  any  of  its  former  strongholds.  So  far  as*  known,  yellows 
now  extends  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  westward  to  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  not  been  reported  from  California 
or  from  any  State  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  existence  has  not 
been  definitely  established  in  any  of  the  Gulf  States,  although  it  un- 
doubtedly occurs  in  some  of  them.  This  disease  is  also  unknown 
abroad,  or  at  least  has  not  been  described  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  should  be  looked  for  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  in  China, 
in  New  Zealand,  in  Argentine  Confederation,  and  especially  on  our 
own  West  coast,  in  California. 

V. — PRESENT  SEVERITY. 

In  recent  years  tho  disease  has  been  no  less  destructive  than  for- 
merly. Thousands  of  young  and  thrifty  trees  liave  been  destroyed  by 
it,  and  peach-growing  has  been  abandoned  in  several  parts  of  tho 
country  where  formerly  there  were  many  largo  and  profita  Die  orchards, 
€.  c/.,  at  Saint  Joseph,  in  Berrien  County,  Mich.;  at  Middletown,  in 
New  Castle  County,  Del. ;  near  Niagara  River  in  New  York  and  On- 
tario; and  along  the  bay  shore  in  Harford  County,  Md. 

The  disease  now  prevails  disastrously  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Del- 
aware Peninsula,  in  the  most  productive  peach  region  on  the  conti- 
nent. On  this  peninsula  it  is  confined  principally  to  the  counties  of 
Cecil  and  Kent  m  Maryland,  and  of  New  Castle  and  Kent  in  Dela- 
ware, but  is  extending  into  other  regions  formerly  free.  The  dis- 
ease is  also  now  prevalent  in  Cumberland,  Morrisrand  Hunterdon 
Counties  in  New  J  ersey,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  everywhere  the  same  obscure,  destructive  malady. 
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VI.— SYMPTOMS. 

The  earliest  unmistakable  symptom  of  yellows  is  the  premature 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  Diseased  trees  ripen  their  fruit,  in  whole  or 
in  i)art,  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  proper 
time.  Often  the  peaches  on  one  or  two  limbs  only  will  be  diseased, 
all  the  rest  ripening  in  a  normal  manner.  In  sucn  caees  the  prema- 
ture peaches  are  *  full-grown,  ripe,  and  high-colored,  when  those  on 
the  rest  of  the  tree  are  green  and  but  half  grown. 

These  peaches,  no  matter  what  their  natural  color,  are  more  or  less 
red  and  purple-spotted  on  the  skin  and  splashed  and  streaked  within. 
Sometimes  the  normally  white  or  yellow  flesh  is  very  beautifully 
mottled,  or  almost  entirely  crimson;  again,  there  is  only  a  trac«  of 
abnormal  color.  The  flavor  of  premature  peaches  varies  considera- 
bly, but  they  are  usually  insipid  and  sometimes  bitter.  They  are 
not  fit  to  eat  but  are  sometimes  put  upon  the  market  in  large  cjuan- 
tities,  especially  earlv  in  the  season  and  in  years  of  scarcity.  Such 
fruit  can  readily  be  aistinguished  from  healthy  by  its  high  color  and 
spotted  appearance  and  should  be  rejected. 

The  next  symptom,  which  generally  appears  the  same  season  but 
is  sometimes  delayed  until  the  next,  is  the  appearance  of  diseased, 
dwarfed  growths  upon  the  trunk  or  limbs.  These  growths  bear 
diminutive  leaves,  which  are  pale  green,  yellowish,  reddish,  or 
white,  as  if  etiolated.  They  often  show  a  marked  tendency  to  re- 
peated branching,  sometimes  as  many  as  Sour  sets  of  branches  being 
developed  in  a  few  months.  These  growths  may  arise  either  from 
obscure  buds  on  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  or  from  ordinary  wint^^r 
buds.  They  may,appear  at  any  time  during  the  season  from  spring 
until  late  autumn.  Often  tjie  winter  buds  push  in  October  or  No- 
vember, after  the  foliage  has  fallen,  or  even  in  August  and  Sei>- 
tember,  while  it  is  still  green  and  vigorous. 

When  attacked  the  tree  is  very  often  in  a  vigorous,  healthy  look- 
ing condition,  and  sometimes  during  the  whole  of  the  first  season 
there  is  no  sign  of  disease  beyond  the  apj^earance  of  a  few  premature 
peaches,  the  foliage  being  full-grown  and  dark  g^reen  and  the  shooter 
m  no  way  dwarfed  or  sickly.     As  already  intimated,  the  diseas^^^ 
usually  appears  first  in  one  limb  or  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  but  som^i^ 
times  m  all  parts  of  the  tree  at  once  or  on  opposite  sides.     No  mar^ti^^ 
ter  to  how  slight  an  extent  the  tree  is  first  diseased,  it  never  recovei:>J^ 
but  becomes  entirely  diseased  in  course  of  two  seasons,  or,  at  mo^^^^- 

three.  ^*' 

The  limbs  first  attacked  ar^  badly  diseased  the  sectmd  year,  th.^^^ 
entire  growth,  shoots,  and  foliage,  being  much  dwarfed  and  o^-f  ^ 
sickly  green,  tinged  with  yellow  or  reddish  brown.     In  course   ^Z 
two  or  three  seasons  the  entire  growth  of  the  tree  assumes  this  ap- 
pearance, and  is  then  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  common  nante, 
such  trees,  especially  when  massed  m  orchards,  being  distingm^A- 
able  at  some  distance  by  their  yellow  or  reddish-brown  appearancf.    M>^ 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  beautiful  dark  green  of  f^ 
healthy  foliage. 

Trees  not  infrequently  die  outright  the  second  year  of  attack,  but 
ordinarily  they  languish  for  a  number  of  years,  dying  gradually 
from  the  extremities  downward.     Often  such  trees  are  barren  ate 
the  first  year,  or  they  may  bear  another  crop  of  premature  peaches,   Wl^l 
which  are,  however,  of  small  size  and  very  inferior  flavor.  "^ 
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Vn.— DISEASES  MISTAKEN  FOR  YELLOWS. 

Other  diseases  of  the  peach  have  been  mistaken  for  this. 

Trees  may  bear  premature  fruit  when  severely  injured  by  the 
peach-tree  borer,  ^geHa  exitiosa^  Say.  The  cause  of  this  prema- 
turing  is  easily  discoverable.  It  never  occurs  until  the  tree  is  nearly 
^rdlcni  at  the  earth  surface,  and  ready  to  die.  The  foliage  of  such 
trees  is  always  yellowish,  t.  e.,  when  fruit  is  premature  by  borers  it 
is  never  borne  on  healthy,  vigorous-looking  trees.  Moreover,  the 
peaches  are  not  red-spotted,  and  the  trees  do  not  put  forth  the 
diseased  shoots  which  are  symptomatic  of  "  yellows." 

Root  aphides  (Aphis  chrysaniliema;  Kocn.  ?)  cause  peach  trees 
to  assume  a  sickly  yellow  appearance.  Often  they  are  also  much 
dwarfed,  and  not  infrequently  they  die;  but  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
observea,  do  they  bear  premature  peaches  or  the  characteristic 
shoots.  On  the  roots  of  such  trees,  even  in  late  autumn  or  winter, 
this  aphis  may  often  be  found  in  large  numbers.  I  have  also  seen  it 
upon  the  branches  in  August  and  in  January,  but  have  never  found 
the  winged  form. 

The  **  root-knot,''  due  to  a  parasitic  worm,  AnguiUuln  sp.,  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  ana  causes  the 
foliage  of  peach  trees  to  turn  a  sickly  yellow.  If  the  attack  is  severe 
the  younger  branches  die  back,  and  sometimes  the  whole  tree  perishes, 
bnt  without  any  symptoms  characteristic  of  "yellows." 

A  soil  deficient  in  food  elements,  e,  g,,  a  barren  sand,  may  also  cause 
a  yellow  and  stunted  appearance,  with  premature  aging  and  decay, 
but  such  trees  plainly  indicate  starvation,  and  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  those  attacked  by  yellows. 


VUI.— CAUSE  OF  YELLOWS. 


The  cause  of  this  disease  is  still  unknown,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  discovered  at  no  distant  day. 

It  has  been  attributed  to  severe  freezing  in  winter,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  a  sufficient  cause,  because  it  occurs  where  the  winters  are 
^ot  severe,  and  is  absent  in  places  where  peach  trees  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  cold. 

.  I*  has  been  attributed  to  excessive  rain-fall,  but  it  has  been  absent 
from  One  locality  and  present  in  another,  when  both  suffered  from 
excessive  precipitation.  Moreover,  in  localities  wet  in  1887  and  dry 
^  1^88  the  disease  seemed  to  prevail  without  reference  to  the  changed 
??^dition,  i,  e, ,  as  many  healthy  trees  were  attacked  in  1888  as  in 

^^  has  been  attributed  to  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  especially  to 
*ueficiency  of  lime,  i)otash,  and  phosphoric  acid;  but  it  now  occurs 
?^  *ertile  soil,  both  virgin  and  highly  improved,  in  as  destructive  a 
1^1^  as  was  ever  observed  in  the  most  impoverished  district,  and  is 
^^^  absent  from  certain  pc^or,  sandy  regions,  deficient  in  the  elements 
^^cessary  to  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

Yellows  has  also  been  attributed  to  parasites.  I  am  inclined  to 
|tink  no  insect  has  to  do  with  the  disease  unless  it  be  the  root  aphis 
before  mentioned,  and  there  seems  to  be  enough  evidence  to  rule 
this  out.  None  of  the  higher  fungi  sometimes  found  in  the  parts 
above  groimd  appear  to  stand  in  any  causal  relation  to  yellows. 
An  unusual  number  of  rootlets  are  dead  in  trees  affected  by  this  dis- 
ease, and  an  evanescent  cobweb  mycelium  observed  on,  these  rootlets 
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may  bo  the  cause,  but  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  a  consequence,  i.  e,,  a 
pure  saprophyte.  This  possible  cause  and  the  root  aphis  are  still 
under  consideration. 

Peach-growers  have  believed  very  generally  that  one  great  danger 
lay  in  the  careless  selection  of  pits  for  nursery  stock,  whereby  many 
from  premature  peaches  were  included.  The  results  of  my  attempt 
to  grow  infected  trees  from  diseased  pits  were  all  negative.  In  1887 
over  3,100  pits  from  premature,  red-spotted  peaches  were  collected 
and  carefully  planted,  but  only  fifteen  trees  resulted,  all  of  which  ai*e 
now  healthy.  The  peaches  were  taken  from  young  and  old  trees,  all 
vigorous  and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  but  in  very  many  cases 
the  pit  contained  no  kernel  or  only  an  imperfect  one-nlry,  watery, 
or  black.  Past  experiments  corroborate  my  own  and  indicate  that 
the  pits  of  very  few  premature  peaches  will  grow. 

Upon  the  theory  that  yellows  is  due  to  some  "germ"  which  en- 
ters through  the  blossoms,  it  would  seem  as  if  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  cut  out  the  disease  before  it  spreads  through  the  entire  tree.  This 
theory  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  William  Prince,  and  has  1  een  popu- 
lar from  the  fact  that  the  disease  sometimes  appears  the  1  rst  season 
in  a  single  peach  or  in  the  peaches  of  one  twig  only,  the  .  ost  of  the 
tree  appearing  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  In  1887  and  aga  ^  a  in  1888, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  disease  from  slight  iy  affected 
trees  by  prompt  and  severe  excisions.  From  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  each  tree  was  removed  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  a  few  infected 
limbs.  In  most  cases  a  large  part  of  that  which  was  removed  and 
all  of  that  which  remained  was  perfectly  healthy,  if  normal  and  vig- 
orous fruit,  foliage,  and  shoots  be  any  indication  of  health,  xhe  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  in  1887  were  entirely  concordant  and  satis- 
factory. Twenty-four  trees  were  under  observation  and  in  no  case 
was  the  disease  removed  or  its  progress  checked  by  the  excisions. 
The  possibility  of  re-infection  was  not  excluded,  but  the  probability 
is  slight  from  the  fact  that  in  1888  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  remain- 
ing healthy  trees  had  become  diseased,  while  every  one,  i.  c,  100  per 
cent.,  of  the  excised  trees  showed  the  disease.  Ir  these  twenty-four 
trees  were  all  re-infected  it  would  seem  that  a  larger  number  of  the 
surroundmg  trees  should  have  become  diseased.  ^loreover,  these 
twenty-four  trees  were  all  so  badly  diseased  as  to  seem  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  re-infection.  They  were  nearly  as  bad  as  any  of  me  other 
trees  attacked  in  1887.  The  result  of  the  excisions  made  in  1888  is 
not  yet  known. 

The  result  of  some  inoculations  made  in  1887  is  also  gratifying,  and 
seems  to  pat  the  communicable  nature  of  "  yellows" beyond  reason- 
able doubt. 

In  August  about  one  thousand  healthy  seedling  trees  were  inoc- 
ulate with  buds  from  diseased  trees  as  in  ordinary  budding.  Owing 
to  the  interruption  of  this  investigation  in  the  spring  of  1888,  several 
lots  of  these  trees  were  shipped  without  proper  care  and  suffered 
much  in  transit  so  as  to  somewhat  confuse  results ;  but  two  lots,  each 
of  about  two  hundred  trees,  were  uninjured,  and  to  these  the  present 
discussion  will  be  confined. 

One  of  these  lots,  inoculated  with  buds  apparently  healthy  but 
taken  from  a  tree  on  which  were  some  limbs  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  was  sent  to  a  locality  free  from  yellows,  and  up  to  the 
last  of  June  showed  no  trace  of  the  disease.  Unfortunately  these 
trees  were  not  examined  in  the  autumn,  and  their  present  condition  is 
not  known.  • 
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The  oilier  lot,  inocnlatcvi  with  buds  from  the  charactoristio  sh^x>ts 
of  tTr-cS  in  the  nrsr  year  of  the  disecise,  w;\s  :e:i  in  the  iiiirs^*ry  wlii  re 

tives  we: 


T  ot  these  iii  xniL^ti'^us  is  verv  Ov^uoh;sive. 


ine  resn::    *^  ^^ 

exaT^iinea  in  August,  lS^N:ind  a>sj.>in  in  Xovomivi 
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of  : he  ia^^rtei  I  u  is  * '  cau ciit . "  but  verv  lew  of  I  l;em  s::T\nv.    Some  irre \v 


ill  to  sh'X'ts  vLich  seem  to  be  healtiiv;  others  irivw  iii:.>  disoasivl 
siix:^.  as  Tvas  to  l:»e  exp*ected.  The  ^x>int  of  most  inteivst  is  that 
ab-jui  Vj  per  cent,  of  the  previously  heahhy  stvvks  oontr;wti\l  the 
disease  from  the  insert tnl  buds  and  sent  out  feible  wirv  srrxnvths, 
oft^n  at  a  distance  of  some  inches  from  the  iiisc^rteil  Inuls,  Die  evi- 
dence of  this  infection  of  the  stocks  could  be  seen  in  Julw  Avas  clear  in 
Au^T^st,  and  still  plainer  in  November,  when  nearly  all  of  the  winter 
bnds  on  S!:»me  of  tne  stock  shoots  were  just  pushiui^  under  tlie  inllu- 
ence  of  the  disease.  Even  as  early  as  Augtist,  *2t»  per  cent^  of  the  in- 
fected stocks  were  dead ;  and  others,  then  languisning,  were  dernl  in 
Xovember. 

Of  the  entire  lot  of  two  hundred  trees  oiiiy  tliirty-nine  apiH>ared  to 
be  entirelv  heaithv  in  Xovtinl'er.  The  iV>llowini  table  shows  the 
condition  of  these  trees  in  the  avitumn  of  18SS: 

Se^t  of  experiment  underfak'n  to  J»  frnuiuc  'tch'ther  ytiloirs  am  be  (nv:sjnifi\\} 
b^  budding.  Trees  itiocu!attti  in  Mi:ry!u7hi  Aa^ridst  V2,  l{^^7.  Viuls  H'Lviiii  ft\>vi 
dliecLsed  shoots  07i  young  and  iiiri/ij  mvs  of  CraicfonVs  Late, 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  condition  of  the  trees  was  con- 
siderably worse  in  November  than  in  August.  It  will  bo  obstn-vod 
also  that  even  in  August  a  reliitively  large  });;tr  cent,  were  d(\'i<l. 
Earlier  in  the  season  many  of  these  same  trees  xjut  out  feeble  shoots 
from  the  inserted  bud  or  the  stock,  but  these  grew  only  from  one-halt' 
an  inch  to  3  inches  and  then  died.  A  June  examination  would  un- 
doubtedly have  shown  a  much  larger  number  of  healthy  trees  and 
fewer  dead  ones.  The  trees  moi'ked  Healthy,  as  well  as  a  'majority  of 
those  marked  Douhfful  and  Diseased,  showed  a  green,  thrifty-lookiii;c 
top,  and  at  a  distance  gave  no  ijidication  of  disease.  Asaruh*,  how- 
ever, their  growth  was  not  as  robust  as  that  of  trees  in  the  adjoinin?;^ 
rows.  , 

For  comparison,  trees  were  examined  in  the  same  row  and  iif  tlu^ 
row  on  each  side  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and  lifty  and  found 
healthy.  These  trees  are  of  the  same  a.^e  and  stock,  and  were  budded 
at  the  same  time,  but  from  healthy  trees.  The  contrast  was  very 
striking,  and  the  comparison  left  no  doiihi  whatever  that  in  this  case 
the  disease  was  due  entirely  to  the  insertion  of  the  unhealthy  buds. 

These  trees  are  still  under  observation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  other  lot  can  also  be  examined  and  reported  on  during  the  com- 
ing season. 
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Additional  experiments  and  laboratory  investigations  are  under 
way  and  will  be  reported  upon  later. 

.     IX. —REMEDIES. 

All  advertised  **  cures"  are  humbugs.  No  remedy  is  yet  known. 
Nothing  can  be  recommended  with  confidence,  but  .it  is  very  gener- 
ally believed,  especially  in  Michigan  and  Ontario,  that  the  disease 
may  be  held  in  check  by  the  prompt  removal  and  burning  of  all  dis- 
eased trees.  To  be  effective  this  must  be  done  promptly  and  com- 
pletely upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

As  an  additional  j^recaution  it  would  be  best  to  procure  trees  from 
localities  not  now  suffering  from  yellows. 

X. — ON  REPLANTING,  ETC. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Will  it  pay  to  replant  when  orchards 
have  been  destroyed  by  yellows  ?  That  depends  upon  the  nearness 
to  market,  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  is  present,  etc.  In  Michi- 
gan, where  diseased  peach  trees  are  usually  dug  out  promptly,  peach 
orchards  are  on  the  increase,  and  the  loss  of  trees  i>er  annum,  it  is 
said,  rarely  exceeds  5  per  cent.,  and  is  usually  much  less.  Even  in 
New  Jersey,  where  no  restrictive  measures  are  in  force,  and  where 
growers  expect  to  lose  their  trees  after  two  or  three  crops,  the  busi- 
ness is  still  considered  profitable,  and  many  trees  are  planted  each 
year  to  take  the  place  of  those  diseased.  Many  growers  hesitate  to 
set  trees  in  the  place  of  those  removed  on  account  of  yellows,  but 
the  results  of  trials  in  Michigan  during  the  last  ten  years  show  that 
it  can  be  done  without  danger.  Trees  thus  reset  are  in  no  special 
danger.  They  do  not  contract  yellows  sooner  than  others  in  the 
same  orchard.  Peach-growing  is  so  profitable,  especially  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  peninsula,  that  this  experiment  is  certainly- 
worth  trying  upon  an  extended  scale. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  text,  see  accompanying  maps  and  illus- 
trations, and  for  additional  information  consult  a  special  report  on 
Peach  Yellows,  recently  published  by  this  Section. 

15.— Additional  Notes  on  Celery-lb af  Blight. 

Cercospora  apii.  Fries. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1886  this  fungus  was  figured  and  de- 
scribed, and  a  partial  account  of  the  injury  occasioned  by  it  was 
furnished.  More  extended  observations  on  the  subject  have  shown 
that  the  damage  to  celery  plants  resulting  from  its  attacks  is  greater 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  yellow- 
ish appearance  of  tne  foliage  which  characterizes  the  disease  is  often 
attributed  to  **  sun  scald,"  '*  red  spider,"  etc. 

Our  first  experience  with  this  malady  was  in  18^,  at  which  time 
it  made  its  appearance  about  the  last  of  July  in  a  number  of  beds, 
containing  in  all  about  J  0,000  plants.  The  plants  were  grown  from 
seed  sown  in  a  green-house  in  March,  and  were  for  the  most  part  of 
the  varieties  known  as  ' '  Boston  Market "  and  ' '  Gk)lden  Heart.  ^  The 
last  of  April  they  were  pricked  out  in  the  open  groimd,  and  by  the 
middle  or  June,  oeinff  strong  and  vigorous,  they  were  lifted  for  the 
last  time  and  transplanted  into  rich,  highly  manured  soil.  They 
made  a  good  stai-t  and  grew  rapidly  for  a  few  weeks,  but  about  the 
last  of  July  the  plants  in  one  bed  began  to  show  signs  of  disease  and 
three  weelis  later  nearly  aU  the  plants  were  entirely  destroyed. 
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For  a  time  endeavors  were  made  to  cheek  the  disease  by  destroying 
the  yellow  leaves  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  by  the  application  of 
solutions  of    hyposulphite  of    soda,  sulphuret  of   potassium,  etc. 
Despite  all  our  enorts,  however,  the  disease  progressed  rapidly,  and 
the  plants  were  finally  abandoned  to  the  fungus  and  weeds.     The 
latter  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  beds  where  the  soil  was  unusually 
nioist,  and  here  the  celery  plants,  which  were  well  shaded,  soon  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  tlie  fungus  and  remained  healthy  through- 
out the  summer. 

The  next  season  the  celerv  beds  were  made  l^eneath  several  large 

locust  trees  which  effectually  protected  the  plants  from  the  sun,  and 

during  the  whole  season  not  a  plant  thus  protected  was  destroyed  by 

bhght.     Our  only  explanation  of  the  foregoing  facts  is,  that  celery 

being  a  native  of  a  cool,  moist  climate  it  has  not  the  constitutional 

vigor  to  withstand  the  hot,  parching  sun  of  our  summers,  conse- 

cruently  when  exposed  to  the  latter  certain  conditions  which  favor 

tne  development  of  the  fungus  and  retard  the  growth  of  the  celery 

are  brought  about,  and  as  a  result  the  latter  succumbs  to  the  attacks 

of  the  parasite.     So  far  as  our  observations  have  pxtended  the  dis- 

^^»©  occasions  the  greatest  injury  in  sections  where  the  summers  are 

^ong,  hot,  and  dry.     In  regions  where  the  soil  throughout  the  hot 

Months  is  cool  and  moist,  and  the  air  is  also  in  a  constantly  humid 

^iidition,  the  disease  is  unknown.     Just  such  conditions  as  the  fore- 

Sp^^^  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  where 

^b^fiuest  celery  in  the  country  is  grown. 

^There  it  is  not  practicable  to  shade  plants  by  natural  means,  such 

^  has  already  been  referred  to,  artificial  shades  m  the  shape  of  screens 

^^^^e  of  coarse  sacking  or  laths  will  be  found  fully  as  effectual.   For 

several  reasons  lath  screens  are  preferable  to  those  made  of  cloth; 

?^®y  are  cheap  and  easily  made  oy  nailing  the  laths  at  each  end  to 

ak!^  Harrow  boards  10  feet  in  length.     The  laths  are  usually  placed 

til     ^^  1  inch  apart,  thus  allowing  plenty  of  air  to  reach  the  plants,  at 

^e  8^1110  time  effectually  shading  them.     Such  screens  when  finished 

04.   feet  wide  and  10  feet  in  length-  they  may  be  supported  by 

*J^^ts  driven  down  on  either  side  of  tlie  bed,  the  height  of  the  former 

^oxxvsQ  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  plants.     As  the  plants  in- 

^j^^^^e  in  size  the  screens  may  easily  be  raised.     At  the  approach  of 

be^  ^'vveather,  which  usually  comes  on  in  September,  the  screens  may 

j^    discarded  entirely,  as  the  fungus  at  this  season  looses  its  activity. 

^^j^^Xnains  alive,  however,  in  the  old  leaves  during  the  winter  and 

jj^^^^"\nng  spring,  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  it  does 

jg^^    ^hange  its  form.     Conidiawere  found  on  fragments  of  old  leaves 

^j^  ^  in  the  spring  of  1888,  and  these  germinated  readily  when  sown 

jj^^^^ter.     A  knowledge  of  this  fact  shows  the  importance  of  destroy- 

th?  T?^-'^®  old  diseased  leaves  in  the  autumn,  as  each  small  fragment  of 

-^^-i  '  ^tter  harbors  thousands  of  the  reproductive  bodies  of  the  fungus. 

^^^J^^t  is  probably  only  a  form  of  the  parasite  under  consideration 

^^1^^  attacks  the  common  parsnip,  a  plant  closely  related  to  the 

^^^^*y,  producing  a  diseased  condition  of  the  foliaije  similar  to  the 

^|^>:^^-le<'xf  blight.     The  fungus  in  this  case  differs  slightly  from  that 

•  ■i^^^'ili  occurs  upon  celery,  but  whether  tlie  two  forms  are  really 

^^tical  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  proved. 

B.  T.  Gali^oway. 

Chief  of  Section, 

9on.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  I. 

POTATO  ROT— PHYTOPHTHORA  INFESTANS,  DBY. 

Fig.    1.  Potato  leaf,  showing  brovvn  spots  caused  by  the  fungiis. 
Fia,    3.  Section  through  a  diseased  potato,  showing  discoloration  in  the  outer  i)or- 
tions,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Phytophthora  in  the  tissues. 

Plate  XL 

POTATO  ROT— PHYTOPHTHORA  INFESTANS,  DBY. 

Fig.  1.  Section  through  a  diseased  leaf,  showing  the  mycelium  in  the  tissues  and 
two  external  spore-bearing  hyphas  projecting  through  a  stoma. 

Fig.  2.  Conidia  and  conidiophores  more  enlarged.  The  epidermis  and  stoma  are 
shown  in  the  surface  view.     (F.  L.  Scribner,  del.) 

Fig.  3.  A  series  of  drawings,  representing  successive  stages  in  the  development  of 
a  conidium:  a,  end  of  conidiophore  slightly  swollen:  b,  c,  successive 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  conidium;  d,  Sie  conidiophore  has  pushed  on, 
leaving  the  conidium  already  formed  attached  to  an  enlargement  below 
the  point,  and  has  begun  to  form  another  conidium  on  tlie  end;  e.  the 
fii*st-formed  conidium  has  fallen  from  the  enlargement  of  the  conidio- 
phore at  gr,  and  the  second  conidium  formed  is  in  turn  left  behind  by  the 
growing  conidiophore,  which  is  forming  a  third  conidiuui  at  the  end. 

Fig.    4.  Myceliiun  in  the  tissue  of  a  potato  tuber.    (F.  L.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.  5.  Series  of  figures  representing  tlie  germination  of  a  conidium:  a,  mature 
conidium;  6,  same,  after  remaining  some  time  in  water,  five  vacuoles 
have  made  their  appearance;  c,  the  contents  are  segmented  into  five  dis- 
tinct parts,  each  of  wliich  is  provided  with  a  vacuole;  cf,  the  exospore 
has  ruptured  and  the  zoospores  ai*e  in  the  act  of  escaping;  e,  free  zoo- 
spore; /,  same  a  little  later,  the  vacuoles  have  become  smaller;  gr,  same, 
still  later,  tlie  cilia  aie  gone  and  the  zoos^xxre  luus  come  to  rest;  7i,  begin- 
ning of  germination;  t,  k,  I,  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  g^vu 
tube  or  first  mycelium  filament;  ni,  entrance  of  germ  tube  into  the  1^ 
through  a  stoma. 

Fig.  6.  Section  of  leaf,  sliowing  the  i)enetration  of  a  germ  tube  into  the  epider- 
mis throuich  the  cell  wall. 

Plate  III. 

BLACK-ROT  OF  TOMATO— MACKOSPORIUM  SOLANI,  RAV. 

Figs.  1  and  2.  Diseased  fruit  in  different  stages  of  decay,  showing  the  black  appear- 
ance and  sinking  in  of  tlio  decayed  portions.    (R.  Cowing,  fecit.) 

Fig.  3.  Tuft  of  conidiophores,  showing  characteristic  protuberances  on  which  spores 
have  been  borne.    (E.  A.  South  worth,  del.) 

Fig.  4.  End  of  branched  conidiophore  with  spore  attached  to  one  of  the  branches. 
(E.A.S.,del.) 

Fig.    5.  Spores.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.    6.  Germinating  spores.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.  7.  Tuft  of  conidiophores  without  the  protuberances  sliown  in  Fig.  3:  a,  rny- 
celimn.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Plate  IY, 

TOMATO  diseases — ^FUSARIUM  SOLANI,  MART.,  AND  CLADOSPORIUM  FULVUM,   CKB. 

Fig.  1.  E2nds  of  conidiophores  Ixiaring  macroconldia:  a  a,  immature;  and  b,  ma- 
ture macroconidia.    (R.  C. ,  del.) 

Fig.  2.  Branch  of  a  hypha  that  has  run  over  the  surface  sending  out  upright  coni- 
diophores; tlio  macroconidia  on  the  latter  are  immature.    (B.  C,  deL) 
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FlO.     8.  Portion  of  branched  oonidiophores  from  one  of  the  fruiting  tiifts  that 
break  through   the  epidermis:  6,  conidiophore;  a  a,  immature  macro- 
conidia.    (R.C.,del.) 
Tia.     4.  Mature  macroconidia.    (R.  C,  del.) 

Fia.     5.  Germinating  macroconidia:  a,  only  a  few  hours  in  water,  one  of  the  seg- 
ments has  swollen;  6,  later  6tage;>c,  spore  forming  a  microconidium  at 
the  end.    (R.  C. ,  del. ) 
Fia.     6.  Microconidia:  a  a,  inmiature  forms;  6,  mature,  showing  rough  exospore. 
Fia.     7.  Grerminating  microconidium.    (R.  Prestele,  del.) 
Fia.     8.   Mycelium  tetween  the  cells  of  the  tomato.     (R.  C,  del.) 
FiQ.     9.  Tuft  of  conidiophores  of  Cladosparium  ful'vuin,    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fio.  10.  Spores  and  ends  of  conidia-beturmg  branches:  a,  b,  c  are  probably  ends  of 
fruiting  branches  capable  of  breaking  up  into  spores;  d  d,  germinating 
spores.  (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fio.    11.  Pecidiar  and  characteristic  forms  of  conidiophores,  showing  method  of 
branching  and  bearing  spores.     (E.  A.  S.  del.) 

Plate  V. 

BROWN-ROT  OP  CHERRY— MONIUA  FRUCnQENA,  PERS. 

FiQ.  1.  Upper  side  of  a  diseased  leaf,  showing  the  irregular  brown  spots  made  by 
the  fungus.     (R.  C,  fecit.) 

Fio.    2.  Lower  side  of  a  diseased  leaf .     (R.  C,  fecit.) 

Fio.  3.  Bunch  of  cherries,  some  of  wliich  are  attacked  by  the  fungus:  a,  cherry 
which  was  diseased  the  year  before,  and  has  hmig  on  the  tree  over  win- 
ter; 6,  green,  healthy  clierries;  c  c,  diseased  cherries  with  the  blossom 
(d)  clinging  to  the  fruit.    (R.  C,  fecit.) 

Plate  VI. 

BROWN-ROT  OP  CHERRY— MON'ILI A  FRUCTIGENA,  PERS. 

Fio.    1.  Fruiting  tuft  that  has  broken  through  the  epidermis— from  apple.    (E.  A. 

S.,  del.) 
Fia.    2.  Mycelium foimd  in  dried  specimens  of  diseased  apple:  a,  showingpassago 

through  cell  wall;  h,  coarse  hyphoe  passing  into  finer  ones.    (E.  A.  S., 

del.) 
Fio.    3.  Cell  of  peach,  showing  the  fine  mycelium  in  the  cell.     (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fig.    4.  Piece  of  coarse  mycelium  from  fresh  jK-ach:  tlie  protoplasm  is  so  full  of 

vacuoles  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  network.     (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fio.    5.  Germinating  spores  from  the  same  fungus  on  plum ,  showing  fusion  of  germ 

filaments,  both  uniting  the  spores  themselves  and  the  main  filaments 

proceeding  from  them.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fio.    6.  Germinating  spores  from  the  fimgus  on  peach,  shown  in  optical  section. 

(E.  A.S.,del.) 
Fig.    7.  Spores  from  peach,  showing  some  in  the  first  stages  of  germination;  at  a 

two  germ-tubes  are  approaching  preparatory  to  fusion.    (E.  A.  S. ,  del.) 

Plate  VII. 
powdery  mildew  op  cherry— podosphjera  oxycantha  (dc.),  dby. 

Fig.  1.  Perithecium  from  the  fimgus  on  Prumis  cerasus,  viewed  nearly  from  above, 
showing  the  septate  appendages.  The  appendages  are  usually  a  little 
longer  than  here  represented.    (M.  B.  Waite,  delO 

Fig.  2.  A  well  developed  appendage  from  a  perithecium  on  Craicegua  tomentosa 
(much  enlarged).     (M.  B.  W.,  del.) 

Fio.  3.  Ascus  from  a  perithecium  on  Prumis  cerasus,  showing  the  contained  asco- 
8ix)re8:  6,  one  of  the  ascospores,  showing  the  granular  protoplasmic  con- 
tents.   (M.  B.  W.,  del.) 

Fio.  4.  A  portion  of  the  mycelium  with  conidiophores  and  rows  of  conidia  (from 
poach  leaves):  a,  conidiophores;  b,  conidia;  c,  four  nearly  mature  coni- 
dia, with  the  upper  one  about  to  be  detached;  d,  three  mature  conidia, 
detached.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
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Fig.  5.  Section  through  the  epidermis  of  an  infeeted  peach  leaf,  showing  a  short 
piece  of  the  myceUmn  (a)  and  a  haustorium  (o)  extending  into  an  epider- 
mal cell.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.  6.  A  pycnidium  and  portions  of  the  mycelium  of  Cicinobolus  Ceaatiif  DBy., 
sho^ving  the  mycelium  inside  that  of  the  Podtmihoera,  (M.  B.  W..  del.) 
The  spores  are  seen  exuding  from  the  anex  of  the  pycnidium.  (Draw- 
ings all  made  from  nature  by  the  aid  of  tiie  camera  lucida.) 

Pi^TE  vin. 

LEAF  BLIGHT  AND    CRACKING    OF    THE    PHAR— ENTOMOBFOBIUH    M ACULATUM,   LfcV. 

Fig.    1.  End  of  braJach,  showmg  leavea  with  characteristic  s|)oti»  caused  by  the  fun- 
gus.   (R.  C,  fecit.  ^ 
Fig.    2.  Diseased  fruit,  showing  spots  and  crack.    (R.  C,  fecit.) 

Plate  IX. 

LEAF  blight  AND  CRACKING    OF    THE  PEAR— ENTOMOSPORIUM    MACULATUM,   Lfev.: 

LEAF  SPOT  OF  ROSE — CERCOSPORA  ROS-ECOLA,   PASS. 

Fig.  1.  Section  of  leaf  through  a  disease  six)t,  showing  a  fruit  pustule  containing 
spores  in  different  stages  of  development.    (E.  A.  S. ,  deL) 

Fig.  2.  Young  spores,  showing  mctliod  of  development  and  attachment  to  the  my- 
celium.   (E.  A.  S.,  (u4.) 

Fig.    3.  Mature  8ix)res.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.  4.  Spermogoniuni  form  often  found  on  the  same  leaves  with  Ejitotnosp^riumf 
surface  ^iew.     (E.  A.S.,  del.) 

Fig.    5.  Section  of  siime.     (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.  6.  Mature  or  a.sco.siK)rous  stage  of  the  fungus:  a,  ascus  containing  the  two- 
celled  ascoeporee;  b,  empty  ascus  with  pore  ojien  at  the  apex  through 
which  the  spores  have  escajjed;  c,  germinating  a.s<'(^pore8:  a,  same,  more 
advanced;  e,  paraphyses.     (After  Sorauer.) 

Fig.  7.  Tuft  of  conidiophores  and  conidia  of  CercoHpora  roso'cola:  a,  spore;  &, 
conidiopbore.     (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.  8.  Spores  from  fungus  collected  after  a  spell  of  wet  weather,  which  probabbr 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  them  and  the  sj^ores  in  Fig.  7.  (E. 
A.  S.,del.) 

Plate  X. 

PLUM  POCKETS— TAPHRINA  PRUNI  (FOKL.).  TUL. 

Fig.    1.  Branch,  natural  size,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  pockete.    (R.C.,deL) 

Fig.  2.  Surface  view  of  the  network  of  mycelium  between  the  epidermal  cells  and 
the  cuticle. 

Fig.  3.  Section  through  the  outer  surface  of  the  pocket,  showing  the  mycelium  in 
the  tissues  and  between  the  epidermal  cells  and  the  network  in  section 
above  these.     (After  Sorauer.) 

Fig.  4.  Section,  sliowing  vouiig  asci  wliich  have  not  yet  ruptured  the  cuticle. 
(E.  A.S.,del.) 

Fir:.  5.  Section  showing  asci  hi  different  stages,  some  of  them  matins  and  contain- 
ing spores,  the  otliers  resemble  those  of  Fig.  4.     (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.  6.  Asci,  more  enlarged  and  separate  from  the  otliers,  showing  septum,  pedi- 
cels, and  s|K>res.    (E.  A.  S. ,  del.) 

Plate  XI. 

APPLE  RUST— RCESTELTA  PIRATA,   THAX.  ? 

Fig,    1.  Apple  leaves,  showing  the  aecidium  stage:  a,  upper  side  of  leaf;  6,  under 

side.     (R.  C.,  fecit.) 
Fig.    3.  Oyvinosporajigium  rimcrojyus  or  Cedax  sxpple,    (R.C.,  fecit.) 
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Plate  XII. 

APFLE  RUST— RCESTELIA  PIRATA,  THAX. 

FiO.  1.  Fragment  of  leaf,  showing  the  imder  side  witli  the  cluster  cups.  The  |)eri- 
dia  are  slit  and  turned  back,  as  is  charactexistic  of  tiiis  speeies.  (R.  C, 
del.) 

FlQ.  2.  .^Slcidio  spores,  showing  thin  places  in  the  cell  wall  for  the  pasiiage  of  the 
germ  tubes:  a  a,  tliin  places.  (Drawing  made  from  specimens  that  had 
been  soaked  in  a  strong  potash  solution.)    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fia.     3.   Germinating  spores:  a  a,  germ  tubes.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.     4.   Spores  of  Gymiiosporangiuin.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.     5.  Grerminatiug  spore  of  same:  a  a,  spondia.    (After  Fariow.) 

Fig.     6.   Grerminating  sporidia.    (E.  A.  S.,  ael.) 

Plate  XIII. 

NEW    GRAPE  DISEASE— SEPTOSPORIUM  HETEROSPORUM,  ELIJS  AND  GALLOWAY. 

f^G.     1.  Tuft  of  conodiophores  of  Septosporium  Fuckelii,     (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.     2.  Spores  of  same.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.     3.  THiftof  conidiophores  of  Septosporium  heterosporum,    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.    4.  Spores  of  same.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

FIg.     5.  Spermogonium  of  same,  with  tuft  of  conidiophores  growing  from  ai>ex  of 

capsule.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fig.     6.  Section  through  a  spermogonium,  showing  the  spermatia  and  manner  in 

which  tliey  are  borne.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
I-^Q.     7.  Spermatia,  much  enlarged.     (E.  A,  S.,  del.) 

Plate  XIV. 

MAPLE-LEAP  BLIGHT — PHYLLOSTICTA  ACERICOLA,   C.   &  E. 
Fig.  — .  Showing  the  spots  on  both  sides.     (R.  C,  fecit.) 

Plate  XV. 

MAPLE-LEAF    BLIGHT— PHYLLO8TICT4    ACERICOLA,    C.   &    E.;    SYCAMORE    DISEASE — 

GLCEOSPORIIIM  NERVISEQUUM,   SACC. 

Fig.    1.  Section  through  pycnidium  of  Phyllosticta  acericola  on  Acer  dasycarpum, 

(E.  A.  S.,  del) 
Fig.    2.  Germinating  spores.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fig.    3.  Myceliimi:  a,  in  Acer  ruhntm;  6,  in  Acer  dasycarpum,    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fig.    4.  Section  through  mature  pustule  of  Discella  platani  on  bark  of  Platanus. 

(E.  A.  S.,del.) 
Fig.    5.  Gloeosporiuni  nermsecnium  on  leaf.     (E.  A.  S. ,  del.) 
FlO.    6.  Spores.    (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Plate  XVI. 

POPLAR  LEAF  RUST — MELAilPSORA  POPULINA,   Lfev. 

Fig.    1.  Section  through  sorus  containing  uredospores.     (E.  A.  S.,  del.) 

Fio.    2.  Section  through  sorus  containing  teleutospores.     (M.  B.  W.,  del.) 

Fio.    3.  Uredospores  and  paraphyses:  a  a  ay  spores  in  optical  section;    6,  surface 

view;  c  c,  paraphyses;  d,  ilnmature  spore.    (Ef.  A.  S.,  del.) 
Fig.    4.  Teleutospores:  a  a,  m  optical  section;  6,  surface  view.     (M.  B.  W.,  del.) 

Plate  XVII. 

HEALTHY  PEACH   SHOOT — DELAWARE. 

Robust  terminal  shoot.     Taken  August  20,  1888,  from  a  healthy  tree  in  orchard  of 
Joseph  McDaniel,  Dover,    Del.     Reduced  to  about  one-fifth  natural  size. 
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Plate  XVIII. 

DISEASED  PEACH  SHOOTS— DELAWARE. 

Shoots  from  an  obscure  bud  on  Umb  of  a  tree  badly  diseased  by  yellows;  such 
shoots  usually  remain  entirely  unbranched  in  healthy  trees.  Taken  September 
3,  1887,  from  orchard  E.  P.  Selmser,  Dover,  Del.  Reduced  to  about  seven  twenty- 
fourths  natiural  size. 

Plate  XIX. 

HEALTHY  AND  DISEASED  PEACHES— DELAWARE. 

Stump  the  World  or  Old  Mixon  peaches,  talcen  August  20, 1888,  from  orchard  of  Jo- 
seph McDaniel,  Dover,  Del.     Natural  size. 

No.  1.  green  and  healthy;  No.  2,  from  a  neighboring  tree,  red-spotted  and  prema- 
tm'cly  ripe. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STA'PISTICIAN. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  twentieth  report  as  Statistician 
of  this  Department,  a  series  including  a  record  of  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics  since  1866,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the 
years  1879  to  1881  inchisive. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  gi-eat  activity.  The  usual  ran^e  of  effort 
in  domestic  and  foreign  statistics  has  been  traversed.  The  records 
of  foreign  official  and  other  investigation  have  been  materially  en- 
larged during  the  year,  and  facilities  for  international  comparisons 
have  been  much  increased.  The  long-continued  fiscal  discussion 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  made  hea\^  demands  upon  this 
branch  of  the  service.  The  legislator  of  the  present  day  relies  much 
upon  the  aid  of  statistics  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  and  has 
available  a  treasury  of  facts  not  attainable  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
former  generation. 

The  crop-reporting  branch  of  the  service,  which  includes  a  corps 
of  county  correspondents  and  their  assistants,  State  agents  and  their 
assistants,  and  a  foreign  agent  connected  with  our  consular  system, 
has  somewhat  extended  its  territory  and  enlarged  its  work.  The 
county  correspondents  now  number  2,331,  their  assistants  are  fully 
three  times  as  many,  and  the  State  agencies  have  a  large  list  of  cor- 
respondents. Altogether  over  twelve  thousand  persons  are  connected 
witn  the  work  of  statistical  investigation.  The  State  agencies  are 
relied  upon  for  duplication  of  the  principal  work  of  the  county  cor- 
respondents, for  comparison  and  verification,  and  neither  result  is 
autnoritative  as  against  the  other,  but  any  discrepancies  are  adjusted 
with  r.eference  to  consistency  and  probability.  The  State  system, 
though  useful  and  necessary,  especially  for  local  and  special  inves- 
tigation, has  as  many  separate  heads  as  there  are  States,  possessing 
different  degrees  of  efficiency  and  value  in  experience,  ana  therefor^ 
lacks  unity  and  equality  in  accuracy.  The  Statistician  consequently 
finds  the  regular  corps  of  reporters  an  invaluable  resource  as  a  bal- 
ance-wheel. It  is  found  that  the  agents  of  greatest  skill  and  expe- 
rience agree  more  closelv  with  our  direct  returns  than  do  those  of 
less  experience.  Even  if  there  were  but  one  system  of  returns,  that 
of  State  agents  and  their  correspondents,  their  work  would  be  so 
various  in  mode  and  result  as  to  be  unequal  and  chaotic,  without  the 
direction,  revision,  and  control  of  one  central  head.  There  may  be 
fortv  local  assistants,  but  not  forty  independent  statisticians. 

Tne  public  interested  in  crop  reporting  should  not  forget  that  a 
census  of  production  can  not  be  made  in  advance  of  growth  and  har- 
vest. Neither  can  the  perfect  work  of  a  complete  census  be  obtained 
after  harvest  by  local  estimates  of  the  best  authorities.  Many  seem 
to  think,  in  solemn  verity,  that  estimates  after  careful  observation, 
even  guesses  after  casual  glances  at  the  crop  area,  majr  equal  a  thor- 
ough enumeration.    They  may  have  been  led  into  this  confident  er- 
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ror  by  seeing  several  instances  of  our  estimates  of  cotton  and  other 
products  that  have  tallied  almost  exactly  with  subsequent  count; 
nevertheless,  entire  accuracy  by  estimate  can  not  bo  depended  on. 

What,  then?  Shall  we  have  no  check,  by  reasonable  approxima- 
tions, to  the  wild  and  baseless  statements  of  persons  interested  in 
temporarily  putting  down  and  putting  up  prices?  Men  of  this  class, 
whose  audacity  equals  their  cupidity,  write  to  the  Department  plainly 
expressing  a  desire  that  there  may  oe  no  official  returns  or  estimates. 
They  are  willing  to  spend  money  to  get  the  best  idea  of  future  har- 
vests that  they  can,  by  crude  individual  effort,  but  deprecate  the  col- 
lection of  more  accurate  information,  or  any  whatever,  for  the  farmer, 
the  consumer,  and  the  carrier  and  forwarder.  But  the  work  will  not 
cease  and  determine  at  the  behest  of  this  class  of  speculators. 

Shall  correspondents  be  paid  ?  The  idea  has  been  frequently  sug- 
gested, and  the  work  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  gener- 
ous outlay.  The  unpaid  service,  for  utility  and  practical  value,  pos- 
sibly outranks  other  lines  of  expenditure  which  have  amountea  to 
many  millions  in  recent  years.  Suppose  $100  per  annum  should  be 
allotted  to  each  county  reported  by  our  regular  staff.  It  would  be  a 
paltry  compensation  for  good  service  for  twelve  months,  for  one  per- 
son, and  more  insignilicant  for  four,  but  this  would  cost  $233,000. 
It  is  earned  and  would  be  cheap  for  the  service  rendered.  There  is 
an  objection,  also,  that  may  or  may  not  be  valid.  It  is  certain  that 
there  would  be  a  scramble  for  the  hundred  dollars,  under  this  plan, 
and  almost  equally  certain  that  a  most  incompetent  and  self-seeking 
individual  would  secure  influential  indorsement,  and  render  the  re- 
sponsibility of  appointment  a  difficult  and  thankless  burden,  and  the 
result  in  many  instances,  however  careful  and  honest  the  effort,  an 
inferior  and  unprofitable  selection.  The  pr-esent  plan  is  to  obtain  the 
services  of  the  most  observant  farmer  of  the  best  judgment,  of  great- 
est promptness,  who  is  willing  to  servo  in  a  great  corns  of  agricultu- 
ral educators  for  the  public  good,  and  the  especial  illumination  of 
the  district  which  he  represents.  The  best  is  none  t<)o  good,  and 
whatever  the  politics,  religion,  age,  sex,  or  condition  of  one  clearly 
entitled  to  this  distinction,  that  person  is  the  one,  and  the  only  one, 
that  is  wanted  for  county  correspondent. 


CURRENT  CROP  STATISTICS.  < 

The  year  has  not  been  exempt  from  checks  to  production,  floods, 
blights,  and  insect  depredations.  It  has  not  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary development  in  any  of  the  growths  of  the  year.  Some  products 
are  in  medium  volume,  others  slightly  below;  yet  there  is  no  failure 
in  any  line  of  production.  There  has  been  as  much  exemption  from 
continued  high  temperature,  with  deficient  rain-fall,  as  could  be  ex- 

Sected  in  a  domain  so  broad  and  various  in  its  meteorological  •  in- 
uences. 

The  drought  of  1887,  it  is  believed,  increased  the  production  of  the 
present  year  by  bringing  near  the  surface  from  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  soil  fertilizing  elements  not  otherwise  available.  The  long- 
continued  evaporation  incident  to  a  dry  season  facilitates  aeration 
and  deepens  its  sphere  of  operation.  The  production  of  the  year  has 
undoubtedly  been  benefited  by  this  cause. 

The  rain-fall  of  1888  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  precipitation  of 
1887,    It  was  deficient  almost  everywhere  in  that  season  oi  drought, 
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and  has  this  year  been  above  normal  in  New  England,  Middle  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coast  districts,  nearly  normal  in  the -Ohio  Valley  and 
Tennessee,  with  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  ^reat  region  west  of  tlie 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a  greater  deficiency  in  the  lake  re- 
^ons  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the  rain-fall  bein^  less  than 
m  1887  by  2.02  inches  in  the  cotton  district.  The  comparison,  from 
signal-service  records,  is  as  follows: 


Districts. 


New  England 

laddleXtlaotic 

Soutib  Atlantic 

Eastern  Gulf 

Western  Gulf 

Ohio  Valley  and  Tennessee 

Lower  Lake  region 

Upper  Lake  r^on 

Extreme  Northwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley  . . . 

Kimoiui  Valley 

North  Pacific  coast 


• 

Rain-faU. 

For  a 

series  of 

For  1888. 

For  1887. 

years. 

Inches. 

Indies. 

Inches. 

21.91 

22.96 

20.11 

28.85 

24.86 

28.84 

31.06 

26.52 

28.54 

81.16 

84.83 

28.05 

28.85 

28.76 

18.25 

28.0? 

22.45 

19.40 

19. 11 

16.98 

13.96 

20.07 

10. 36 

13.51 

14.16 

12.70 

14.0? 

2B.01 

22.78 

16.87 

21.68 

19.75 

19.31 

14.96 

18.70 

14.77 

Depart- 
ure of 
1888  from 

the  nor- 
mal. 


1:1 

« 


Inches. 

-1.02 

-1.51 

^M4 

67 

1.01 

—0.02 

—8.13 

—a.  81 

-1.46 

—0.28 

—1.93 

—1.25 


The  contrast  in  the  record  of  the  two  years  in  the  western  Gulf  dis- 
trict is  very  great.  The  rain-fall  was  5.69  inches  less  than  normal 
in  1887  and  4.91  above  in  1888.  It  is  the  highest  record  except  that 
of  the  eastern  Gulf  States,  and  falls  short  of  that  only  6.07  inches. 
The  average  of  all  districts  makes  the  rain-fall  of  the  year  less  than 
normal  by  a  very  slight  deficiency. 

Average  rain-faU  by  dietricte. 


Districts. 


New  England 

Bfiddle  Atlantic  States. . . 

South  Atlantic  States. . . . 

Florida  jPeninsula 

EsKtem  Oulf  States 

Western  Gulf  States 

Rio  Grande  Valley 

Ohio  Valley  and  Tennes- 
see  

liower  LAke  Region 

Upper  Lalce  Region 

Extreme  Northwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley 

Missouri  Valley 

Northern  Slope 

Middle  Slope 

Southern  Slope 

Southern  Plateau 

3Iiddle  Plateau 

Northern  J^ateau 

North  Pacific  Coast  Re- 
glon 

Middle  Padflc  Cotust  Re- 
gion   

South  Paciflo  Coast  Re- 
gion   


April 


Ins. 
3. 09 
3.49 
3.78 
2.12 
5.82 
4.22 
0.?2 

4.23 
2.35 
2.86 
1.83 
2.99 
8.06 
1.27 
2.28 
1.87 
0.42 
1.72 
1.88 

8.95 

8.86 

1.50 


1888. 


Ins. 
2.28 

2.00 
1.10 
0.62 
1.96 
6.01 
4.14 

2.72 
1.94 
2.49 
0.67 
2.47 
1.88 
1.05 
2.69 
2.92 
0.88 
0.69 
0.40 

2.00 

0.26 

0.11 


May. 


> 


Ins. 
3.44 

a.  10 

8.78 
3.18 
4.30 
4.84 
8.00 

8.78 
8.19 
8.81 
2.26 
8.99 
8.68 
1.94 
8.99 
8.28 
O.M 
1.26 
1.28 

8.87 

0.78 

0.42 


lc9X5. 


Ins. 
4.83 
5.10 
5.12 
2.18 
6.21 
6.02 
1.54 

8.82 
2.20 
8.47 
0.91 
6.10 
6.17 
8.85 
8.05 
2.00 
0.88 
1.02 
1.75 

0.82 

0.48 

0.14 


June. 


I 


Ins. 
3.80 
8.81 
5.47 
6.21 
6.45 
3.55 
2.57 

4.34 
8.78 
4.14 
8.12 
6.26 
4.64 
2.66 
8.65 
8.05 
0.50 
1.08 
1.45 

1.90 

0.80 

0.11 


1888. 


Ins. 
1.68 
3.20 

2.80 
2.87 
6.06 


July. 


0) 

> 


Ins. 
4.11 
4.4.5 
6.21 
6.70 
.5.28 


6.20  t  3.24 


8. 48 

8.11 
8.56 
2.44 
6.22 
4.61 
3.56 
3.83 
2.15 
2.51 
0.18 
0.78 
2.96 

6.88 

0.90 

0.02 


1.81 

4.17 
8.49 
3.84 
3.28 
8.77 
8.98 
1.72 
3.24 
2.88 
1.20 
0.51 
0.40 

1.68 

0.01 

0.08 


1888. 


August. 


Ins. 
2.55 
2.98 
4.27 
6.58 
8.06 
2.96 
0.97 

8.28 
3.63 
2.(^ 
3.06 
4.49 
8.13 
1 


HO 
42 
00 
27 
0.41 
0.56 


1 


2.09 
0.08 
0.08 


t 


Ins. 
4.29 
4.76 
6.90 
6.16 
5.44 
3.54 
3.86 

8.63 
3.24 
3.27 
2.43 
3.29 
3.36 
1.52 
3.07 
8.51 
2.24 
0.86 
0.61 

1.08 


1888. 


0.10 


Ins. 
4.14 
5.07 
4.88 
2.8J) 
11.30 
8.10 
1.18 

6.«2 
8.17 
2.68 
1.28 
3.65 
4.65 
1.80 
2.93 
5.80 
0.77 
0.66 
0.20 

0.68 


0.05 


Septemher. 


Ins. 
2.90 
3.68 
5. 52 
5.53 
4.07 
4. 40 
6.22 

2.92 
3.11 
8.66 
1.26 
3.71 
8.19 
1.18 
2.26 
8.16 
1.25 
0.66 
0.91 

8.90 

0.86 

0.04 


1888. 


Ins. 
7.47 
0.47 
8.a3 
9.17 


5. 


OK 


1.38 
6.50 

2.70 
2.48 
2.56 
0.56 
1.41 
0.37 
0.58 
1.12 
0.93 
0.42 
0.87 
0.41 

8.06 

0.08 

0.04 
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The  temperature  of  the  growing  season  has  been  below  the  nor- 
mal. In  April  it  was  slightly  above  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
Ohio  Valley,  Missouri  Valley,  and  Pacific  coast  districts;  in  May, 
everywhere  below  except  on  the  North  Pacific  coast;  in  June,  only 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  Ohio  Valley,  Lake  regions,  and  North  Pacific 
coast;  in  July,  below  normal  everywhere  east  of  the  Missouri;  in 
August,  deficient  in  every  district  except  the  Pacific  coast;  and  in 
September  the  extreme  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  only 
exceptions. 

Average  temperature  by  districts. 


Distxicts. 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic  States. . . 

South  Atlantic  States  . . . 

Florida  Peninsula 

Eastern  Gulf  States 

Western  Gulf  States  .... 

Rio  Grande  VaUey 

Ohio  Valley  and  Tennes- 
see  

Lower  Lake  Region 

Upper  Lake  Region 

Extreme  Northwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley 

Missouri  Valley 

Northern  Slope 

Middle  Slope 

Southern  Slope 

Southern  Plateau 

Middle  Plateau 

Northern  Plateau 

North  Pacific  Coast  Re- 
Middle  Piacijflc  doasi  Re^ 
Bion 

South  Pacific  Coast  Re- 
gion   


AprlL 


1 


43.5 
51.2 
(K.3 
72.6 
05.8 
66.5 
73.0 

56.8 
43.0 
40.3 
38.4 
51.5 
48.5 
42.1 
51.8 
61.8 
56.4 
47.4 
49.4 

47.8 

66.0 

S7.6 


1888. 


40.6 
50.7 
68.8 
78.2 
08.2 
68.9 
74.4 

57.9 
42.2 
88.8 
38.3 
51.1 
51.0 
46.5 
56.8 
63.2 
61.8 
55.0 
55.4 

51.6 

60.1 

61.4 


May. 


«  p6 

>  H 


5^1.3 
62.9 
71.0 
77.5 
78.0 
73.2 
79.0 

06.6 
57.5 
58.3 
54.4 
62.9 
61.8 
53.3 
00.6 
69.7 
65.6 
56.5 
57.7 

52.7 

Cl.O 

62.0 


1888. 


June. 


t 


t 


51.3 
60.7 
70.2 
76.9 
71.7 
72.0 
78.3 


64.2 
54.4 
48.2 
48.1 

50. 6 
M.9 
49.9 
58.9 
67.7 
64.0 
57.7 
61.5 

55. 7 
59.6 
01.0 


63.5 
71.0 
77.8 
81.5 
79.0 
79.7 
88.4 

73.8 
66.1 
62.1 
64.4 
70.9 
69.9 
62.7 
70.7 
78.1 
74.0 
65.5 
64.7 

57.6 

68.0 

65.0 


IcSSO. 


63.5 
71.7 
76.9 
81.0 
77.8 
78.0 
81.0 

lO.  4 

66.9 
68.0 
62.9 
60.8 
69.0 
61.4 
72.8 
76.8 
75.9 
65.8 
63.0 

58.7 

64.6 

66.7 


July. 


1 


69.5 
75. 6 
80.8 
88.4 
80.0 
62.0 
84.5 

77.0 
71.0 
68.0 
67.4 
75.2 
78.8 
67.9 
75.5 
79.7 
78.0 
78.6 
71.0 

00.0 

71.  S 

67.0 


1888. 


August. 


e 

65.2 
72.2 
77.5 
82.0 
80.5 
81.2 
82,0 

76.2 
09.1 
67.1 
67.6 
75.8 
75.6 
68.4 
77.1 
78.4 
77.6 
74.4 

n.o 

61.2 
70.6 
68.2 


67.8 
78.2 
78.7 
83.0 
79.9 
81.0 
82.9 


8 

,0 

2 


75.0 

68.8 

66.0 

64. 

73. 

71 

66.5 

73.2 

77.8 

75.6 

72.0 

69.8 

69.3 

60.7 

60.5 


]8oB, 


September. 


66.2 
73.2 
78.0 
b2.4 
78.3 
79.9 
81.7 

78.6 
68.2 
64.6 
62.3 
60.8 
68.8 
64.6 
71.1 
76.8 
76.3 
78.0 
78.5 

62.5 

72.3 

68.0 


r 


61.8 
66.7 
78.1 
81.1 
74.4 
75.4 
77.6 

67.7 
68.1 
58.9 
52.4 
68.2 
61.5 
54.1 
63.5 
68.6 
69.0 
62.3 
58.8 

56.4 

06.6 

64.5 


im. 


5^.J 


n.4 

78.9 

72.7 
75.6 

63.5 

g:l 

54.4 
58.S 
fiO.S 
58.7 
54.0 
66.1 
71.4 
68.9 
66.1 

61.6 

as 

66.8 


The  following  table  makes  a  statement  of  temperature,  in  connec- 
tion with  rain-iall,  showing  the  departure  from  the  normal. 


Districts. 


New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

Eastern  Qulf 

Western  Gulf 

Ohio  Valley  and  Tennes- 

Lower  Lake  Region 

Upper  Lake  R^on 

Extreme  Northwest 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley . 

Missoiui  Valley 

North  Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Pacific  Coast 


April 


K 

B 


-2.9 
-0.5 
+1.5 
+2.4 
+2.4 

+1.6 
-1.7 
-1.5 
-0.1 
-0.4 
+2.5 
-f-8.8 
+3.1 


Ina. 
-1.41 
-1.49 
-2.68 
—3.66 
+0.70 

-1.51 
-0.41 
+0.14 
-1.16 
-0.52 
-1.15 
-1.25 
-2.61 


May. 


Tna. 
-8.0+1.89 
-2.21+2.08 
0.8+1.84 
-l.Sl+l.M 
-1.2+0.18 


-2.4 

-3.1 
-5.1 
-6.8 
-6.3 
-6:4 
+3.0 
-1.4 


+0.04 
-0.99 
+0.16 
-1.35 
+2.11 
+2.64 
-2.45 
-0.801 


June. 


B 


■ 


July. 


g 

K 

B 


•     I  Ins. 

0.0,-1.71 
+0.7-0.61 
-  0.4-2.67 
—1.7+0.51 
-1.7+2.74 


+0.4 
+0.8 
+0.9 
-1.5 
-1.1 
-0:9 

+1.1 
-3.4 


-1.28 
-0.17 
-1.70 
+8.10 
-0.65 
-0.09 
+4.82 
+0.69 


1.8 
-3.4 


i 

i 


August. 


I 
B 


Int. 

-1.66 

—1.621 


—2.8-1.04 


-0.1 
-0.8 


— 0. 

—1.9 

—0.9 

+0.2 

+0.1 

+1.8 

+1.2 

-0.7 


8—0 


—2.22 

—0.28 


80 
-0.86 
—0.72 
-0.20 
+0.72 
-0.80 
+0.5* 
+0.02 


—1.6 


1 

■ 

a 


Ins. 

-0.16 


0.0+0.31 
—0.7-2.02 


—1.6 
—1.1 


-1.4 

-0.6 

— 1. 

—2.6 

—8.2 

—2.4 

+8.2 

+2.6 


+6.92 
+4.66 


4-0 


+8.10 
-0.07 
69 
—1.15 
+0.36 
+1.20 
—0.50 


September. 


g 

B 


Inf. 

1.41+4.48 
— 3.l!+2.;V 
— 1.7|+2.« 
—8.4+1.18 
-8.(18 


—2.7 


-S.7 

+2. 

—8.91 

— 1 

+5.2! 

+4.7 


2-o.a 

-0.68 
-1.10 

.70 
-2.30 

« 
—1.94 
+0.S7 


(y-0. 


2-2. 
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The  amount  of  heat  required  to  ripen  different  crops  is  an  impor- 
tant question  in  practical  agricultural  meteorology.  The  first  requi- 
site for  its  study  is  a  record  of  the  effective  daily  and  monthly  aggre- 
gates of  heat.  While  it  would  doubtless  account  measurably  for 
differences  in  yield  of  such  crops  as  corn  or  cotton,  which  require 
more  heat  than  many  others,  its  proper  distribution  through  the  sea- 
son would  probably  modify  the  result,  and  other  meteorological  con- 
ditions would  also  require  consideration. 

CROPS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  increase  of  population  requires  annually  larger  crops.  The 
area  devoted  to  cereals  has  been  enlarged  by  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  crops  of  corn  and  oats.  The  other  cereals  are  almost  exclu- 
sively usea  as  human  food,  the  demand  for  which  is  uniform.  Corn 
and  oats  are  mainly  used  in  feeding  of  animals  for  milk  and  meat 
and  motive  power,  enjoying  a  vastly  more  elastic  demand  and  having 
a  widely  extended  range  of  uses.  The  result  of  increase  of  area,  with 
a  medium  rate  of  yield,  is  a  larger  aggregate  product  of  cereals  than 
has  ever  before  been  recorded.  It  wflT  amount  to  about  3,200,000,000 
bushels,  or  about  51  bushels  per  head.  This  is  about  three  times  the 
average  supply  per  capita  of  Europe  from  home  production,  which 
is  supplemented  oy  receipts  from  otlier  continents  amounting  to  only 
about  one  bushel  per  head.  So  nearly  is  Europe  self -supporting.  So 
liberal  are  the  supplies  of  the  United  States.  So  hopeless  is  the 
expectation  greatly  to  enlarge  permanently  our  volume  of  exports. 
Rice  is  a  minor  cereal  of  local  importance;  the  present  crop  is  not 
very  large. 

Next  to  cereals  in  importance  of  production  for  food  supply  are  po- 
tatoes. The  unthinking  public  jumped  to  the  conclusion  tnat  reduc- 
tion of  yield  in  recent  years,  the  last  especially,  foreboded  a  perma- 
nent scarcity,  either  from  loss  of  vitality  in  the  stock  or  degeneracy 
of  the  soil.  The  present  crop  is  a  large  one,  the  aggregate  coming 
well  up  towards  200,000,000  bushels.  The  sweet-potato  crop,  which 
is  also  a  very  valuable  food  product,  has  been  a  good  one,  especially 
in  the  more  southern  tier  of  States.  The  crop  was  less  abundant  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  It  is  not  closely  estimated, 
but  doubtless  exceeds  40,000,000  bushels. 

The  season  has  not  been  favorable  to  cane  sugar,  and  production  is 
limited  in  consequence.  Sugar  planters  are  now  considering  with 
interest  the  evolution  in  sugar  making  promised  l)y  the  diffusion  pro- 
cess. Hitherto  the  business  has  illustrated  conspicuously  the  wastes 
of  American  agriculture,  as  scarcely  more  than  half  of  the  saccha- 
rine contents  of  the  plant  has  been  obtained  during  a  century  of  de- 
velopment of  the  industry. 

The  cane  crop  of  1888  has  not  been  a  good  one.  The  stubble  espe- 
cially is  small  and  cracked,  and  the  yield  has  not  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  believed  that  the  ultimate  record  of  production  will  be 
materially  less  than  for  the  season  of  1887-'88,  when  the  product  was 
285,158  hogsheads,  weighing  353,855,877  pounds  net,  the  largest  crop 
since  18G1,  which  was  459,419  hogsheads.  The  crops  of  1852,  1853, 
1854,  and  1858  were  also  larger.  The  product  of  molasses  was 
21,980,241  gallons. 

The  sorghum  croj)  varies  in  different  sections,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered a  medium  crop.     It  is  a  valuable  resource  for  sirup  for  local 
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use,  supplementing  the  supply,  though  little  used  in  cities.  It  has 
not  yet  paid  its  way  as  a  sugar  plant,  no  factories  having  so  far 
proved  self-sustaining  without  Government  aid.  A  hopefulfeeling 
is  prevalent  that,  through  diffusion  and  other  aids  to  manufacture, 
its  ultimate  success  will  be  assured. 

Beet  sugar  is  apparently  on  the  eve  of  extensive  production  in 
California,  if  the  enterprise  of  Glaus  Spreckels  is  as  successful  as  it 
is  represented.  One  factory,  that  at  Alvarado,  has  been  in  successful 
operation  there  for  a  dozen  years,  though  it  did  not  run  last  year 
on  account  of  destruction  of  machinery  by  an  explosion. 

The  abundant  moisture  of  the  season  has  been  favorable  to  hay, 
and  the  moderate  temperature  of  spring  was  also  conducive  to  heavy 
growth,  and  the  crop  is  therefore  a  large  one. 

The  cotton  crop  is  one  of  medium  yield,  with  increased  acreage. 
The  crop  was  later  in  development  than  that  of  1887,  and  the  grow- 
ing season  was  shorter.  Condition,  in  October,  however,  was  auite 
as  nigh  as  in  October  of  1887.  Notwithstanding  the  large  supply  of 
the  past  two  years  the  demand  is  quite  as  strong  as  a  year  ago,  the 
average  export  price  in  December  being  10.01  cents,  against  9.80 
Cents  m  December  of  1887. 

The  season  has  been  favorable  for  vegetables,  and  a  large  and 
cheaj)  supply  is  found  in  the  markets. 

Fruits  liave  been  fairly  abundant,  though  variable  in  production 
locally.  It  is  the  "even  year,"  and  apples  are  plenty  for  domestic 
use,  while  their  cheapness  has  favored  exportation. 

The  wool  clip  of  1888  was  slightly  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  flocks  in  Texas  and  elsewhere.  The  estimated  product 
is  205,000,000  pounds. 

The  jneat  supply  has  been  very  abundant,  and  the  price  on  the 
hoof  too  low  m  the  Western  markets  and  too  high  in  the  retail 
markets  of  the  East.  The  middlemen  get  too  large  a  slice  of  the 
profits,  and  the  farmer  accepts  either  a  small  profit  or  a  slight  Ibss. 

It  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  prolific  and  prosperous  season 
for  American  agriculture. 

CORN. 

The  area  of  maize,  as  estimated  for  the  crop  of  1888,  makes  an  in- 
crease of  3,280,043  acres  over  the  crop  of  1887,  and  13,304,259  acres 
over  the  census  crop  of  1879;  indicating  a  gain  of  21  per  cent,  in  nine 
years.  .  It  is  not  believed  that  this  is  an  overestimate.  The  constant 
tendency  of  local  estimators  to  understate  the  area  of  crops  has  been 
combated  from  year  to  year  with  caution  and  conservatism,  and  yet 
it  is  possible  that  the  above  estimate  may  be  found  too  low.  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  increase  of  population,  which  must 
be  about  2G  per  cent.  While  it  is  scarcely  expected  that  the  area  in 
cereals  will  keep  pace  with  population,  the  home  demand  for  corn  is 
so  various  and  imj^erative  that  the  relative  decline  should  not  be 
very  heavy.  The  estimate  for  1888  is  75,G72,7G3  acres;  an  area  more 
than  three-foiirths  as  lar^e  as  the  combined  areas  inwheat  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  acreage  in 
maize  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  planting  was  late  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  delayed  by  too  much 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  by  low  temperature.  Similar  conditions, 
less  general  and  injurious,  prevailed  through  the  Central  States.  In 
portions  of  Texas  there  was  delay  in  planting  from  excessive  rains. 
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Irregular  precipitation  (drought  followed  by  excess  of  moisture)  af- 
fected planting  and  growth  in  some  sections  of  Louisiana.  As  a 
rule,  however,  conditions  favorable  to  seeding  and  development  were 
general  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  averages  of  condition  for  the  whole  country  illustrate  the 
marked  differences  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  past  two  years. 
They  are  as  follows: 


Yean. 

July. 

Auguft. 

September. 

October. 

1887 

97.7 
98.0 

80.6 
96.6 

72.8 
919 

78.8 

188B 

99.0 

Moderately  favorable  conditions  have  prevailed  through  the  year. 
Late  planting  and  a  comparatively  cool  season  prevented  unusual  de- 
velopment and  a  high  rate  of  yield.  The  result  is  26.3  bushels  per 
acre,  26  being  an  average.  The  crop  of  the  previous  year  started  sxill 
better,  but  encountered  during  July  the  commencement  of  one  of  the 
worst  periods  of  drought  whicn  have  ever  scourged  the  central  com- 
OTOwing  States,  continuing  through  August,  and  practically  through 
the  season. 

The  differences  in  figures  of  condition  in  the  corn-surplus  States  are 
still  more  striking : 


states. 


Ohio 

Indiana .. 
niinois... 

Iowa 

MJasouri  . 
Kjkdsbb.  . . 
Nebraska 


July. 


1887. 


96 
96 
98 
99 
99 
100 
100 


1888. 


96 
95 
98 
89 
91 
99 
91 


Atxgust. 


1887. 


83 
61 
66 
90 
80 
60 
75 


1888. 


98 
99 
96 
98 
94 
91 
96 


September. 


1887. 


68 
01 
67 
78 
67 
43 
73 


1888. 


99 

99 
98 
90 
93 
80 
97 


October. 


1887. 


70 

01 
00 
78 
70 
45 
67 


1888. 


99 

98 
98 
99 
93 

*  I 

97 


These  States,  so  much  worse  in  condition  of  com  than  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  1887,  are  decidedly  better  than  other  States 
m  1888,  occupying  extreme  positions  in  this  respect  during  both  sea- 
sons, except  in  July  of  1887.  The  difference  in  product,  as  estimated, 
is  as  follows  : 


SUtes. 

1887. 

1888. 

States. 

1887. 

1888. 

OWo 

73,797,000 

71,400.000 

144,080,000 

188,003,000 

140,949,000 

98,018.000 
126,478.000 
278,060.000 
278. 282,  IW 
903,588,000 

KancpAs 

76,547.000 
98.150.0l« 

158,180.000 
144  '^l?  ()(X) 

Indiana   

Nebraska 

Illinois 

Surplus  corn  States 
United  States 

Iowa 

780.435,000 

1,279,774,000 

Missouri 

1,450,101,000 

1,987,790,000 

In  1887  the  proportion  produced  in  these  Central  States  was  54  per 
cent.,  while  in  1888  the  proportion  was  64  per  cent.,  nearly  twice 
as  much  in  seven  States  as  in  thirty-one  States  and  all  the  Ter- 
ritories. 
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The  estimates  of  the  crop  of  1888  are  as  follows : 


states  and  Territories. 


Maine 

"S&vr  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York..' 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina . . 

Oeoreia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virghila . . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Missouri , 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Colorado 

Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 


Total 


Bushels. 


606,000 

846,000 

1.494,000 

1,788,000 

383,000 

1,778,000 

22,  WO,  000 

11,851,000 

45,414,000 

3,844,000 

17,553,000 

84,745,000 

28,848,000 

18,715,000 

28,069,000 

4,541,000 

81,616,000 

28,422,000 

15,268,000 

92,486,000 

41.548,000 

75,666,000 

16,149,000 

81,545,000 

90,018.000 

29,026,000 

125,478,000 

278,060,000 

82,733,000 

20,622,000 

278,238,000 

202,588,0  0 

158,186,000 

144,217,000 

4,314,000 

161,000 

777.000 

18,816.000 

992,  (KX> 

480,000 

122,000 


Acres. 


80,8f78 

87,421 

61,47t) 

59,897 

12,558 

50,977 

706,859 

850,385 

1,897,350 

220,927 

740,646 

2,131,596 

2,678,910 

1,576.888 

2.923.885 

463,392 

2,489,475 

1,983,477 

1,081,263 

4,814,363 

2,180.399 

8,637,762 

678,518 

8,160,668 

2,862,080 

967,518 

8,605,694 

7,788,790 

1,060.717 

708,837 

7.771,840 

6,634,921 

5,924,566 

4,097,067 

155, 18( 

7,140 

34,894 

737.890 

58.609 

33.500 

6.100 


1,987,790,000 


75,672,768 


Value. 


$447,000 
600.  ISO 
966.040 
1,215,840 
2b7,400 
1.155,™) 
18.261600 
6.016  OdO 
22,707,000 
1,691.300 
7, 898,  SO 
17.025,OaO 
16. 438,  MO 
8.2^.000 
16,841.400 
2,951.850 
17,886,800 
15,347,880 
8. 080. 890 
87.808.700 
19. 940.  MO 
81,77«.3(» 
7,761,5a) 
27,735,300 
%;,556,300 
12,ieO,5O0 
88.898,180 
80,637.400 
11,788.880 
6.599,010 
06,775,080 
60,774,900 
41.128.300 
31.7S7,740 
3. 019. 800 
109,480 
44«.M)0 
6,209,380 
664.640 
3C6.180 
70, 7« 


677,561,580 


The  home  consuinption  varies  CTeatly  with  the  product,  beipg 
aflfected  by  price.  It  was  reduced  last  year  from  relative  scarcity 
and  high  price.  Since  1879  the  average  consumption  has  averaged 
aoout  27  bushels  per  annum  for  each  unit  of  population;  for  ten 
years  preceding,  25  bushels.  There  will  be  a  supply  for  the  current 
year,  beyond  the  probable  foreign  demand,  of  30  bushels  x)er  capita. 

The  average  production  for  ten  years,  1870  to  1879  inclusive,  was 
1,184,486,954  bushels;   of  the  nine  years  of  the  present  decade. 
1,657,948,726  bushels,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.    Deducting  55,077,828 
bushels  per  annum  exported  in  the  former  period,  and  51,292,327 
busliels  per  annum  in  tne  latter,  the  average  quantities  left  for  con- 
sumption are  respectively  1,129,409,126  and  1,606,656,399  bushels,  an 
increase  of  42  per  cent.,  which  is  much  greater  than  the  increase  of 
population.     The  decrease  is  doubtless  only  a  temporary  difference 
between  the  unusual  requirements  for  feeding  material  in  Western 
Europe,  between  1876  and  1880,  and  the  somewhat  reduced  demand 
under  more  normal  conditions  of  agricultural  production  in  later 
years.     There  appears  to  be  no  great  probability  of  heavy  exporta- 
tion in  the  immeaiate  future. 

The  average  value  of  corn  for  nine  years  has  been  40.8  cents  per 
bushel,  against  42.6  cents  for  the  ten  years  preceding.  That  this 
decrease  in  average  value  is  so  slight,  with  an  enlarged  per  capita 
supply,  is  due  to  the  increased  use  of  corn  for  the  various  products 
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into  wliicli  it  enters.  The  average  yield  per  acre,  23.8  bushels  instead 
of  27. 1  bushels,  is  emphatically  not  the  result  of  soil  deterioration, 
but  of  a  series  of  crop  reductions  from  meteorological  causes,  produc- 
ing great  variation  annually,  with  only  three  of  the  nine  above  an 
average,  that  of  1887  being  20.1  bushels,  and  that  of  1888  being  26.3 
bushels.  The  average  value  of  an  acre  of  com  is  made  $9. 71,  against 
$11.54  for  the  former  period.  The  reduction  in  value  comes  from  a 
reduced  rate  of  yield  and  a  lower  price.  The  following  table  gives 
the  area,  product,  and  value  of  all  crops  since  1879: 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Total 

Annual  average 

Annual  arerage  for  pre- 
oedi  ng  ten  yean 


Total  produc- 
tion. 


Buthela. 
1,717,434.643 
1,194,916,000 
1,617,025,100 
1,661.000.806 
1,796,6C»,000 
1,988,170.000 
1,606,441,000 
1,466,161,000 
1,987,790,000 


14,991,688,538 


1,067,948,726 
1,184,480,954 


Total 
of  crop. 


Acres. 
02,817.842 
04,202.085 
06,650,545 
06,801,889 
09,088,780 
78,180,150 
75,094,208 
72,892.720 
76,078,708 


027,114,928 


69,679,430 
48.741,881 


Total  Talue  of 
crop. 


759, 
788, 
068. 
040, 
085, 
010, 
046. 
077, 


714,499 
482.170 
807, 175 
061,486 
786,500 
074,680 
811,000 
106,770 
661,680 


6,091,601,860 


076,888,874 
601,  on,  048 


Arerage 

Talue  per 

bushel. 


Cents. 
89.0 
08.0 
48.4 
42.4 
86.7 
82.8 
88.0 
44.4 
84.1 


40.8 
48.0 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Bushels. 
27.0 
l&O 
94.0 
88.7 
85.8 
88.6 
».0 
20.1 
88.8 


88.8 
87.1 


Average 

value  per 

acre. 


$10.91 
11. S2 
11.94 
9.08 
9.19 
8.09 
8.00 
8.93 
8.95 


9.n 

11.54 


This  table  shows  the  fluctuation  and  increase  in  product,  and  places 
the  last  highest  in  the  record  of  volume,  though  the  rate  of  yield  is 
only  medium,  and  the  quality  somewhat  inferior.  The  exports  of 
com  (including  corn  meal)  from  the  crop  of  1887  were  smaller  than 
in  any  other  year  since  1870,  being  only  25,360,809  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  each  crop  annually 
exported  since  1869: 


Prodtuction  and  export 

of  caim. 

Yemn. 

Production. 

Exports. 

Exporta- 
tion. 

Tears. 

Production. 

Exports. 

E^xporta- 
tlon. 

1849* 

1859* 

1889* 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

187C 

Btishels. 

602,071,104 

888,792,742 

760,944,549 

1,094.266.000 

991.808,000 

1,092,719,000 

932,274.000 

850,148.500 

1,321,060,000 

1,2K3.8SJ7,50() 

1.312,558.000 

1.388,218,750 

Bushels. 

7,632,800 

4.248,901 

2,140.487 

10,073,553 

85,727,010 

40,154,874 

85,985,8JM 

80.025,030 

50,910,532 

72,652,011 

87,102,110 

87,884,892 

Percent. 

1.8 

.5 

.8 

1.0 
8.6 
8.7 
8.9 
3.5 
8.9 

5.7 ; 

6.5 
6.3 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 

Annual 
average 

Bttshels. 
1,754,501,676 
1.717.4*1,543 
1,194,916,000 
1,617,025.100 
1,551.066,895 
1,796,  .528, 000 
1.936,176,000 
1,665,441,000 
1,456,161,000 

Bushels. 

99,6?2,829 

98,648,147 

44,340,688 

41,865.668 

46.258,606 

52,876,456 

64.829.617 

41,368.584 

25,360,869 

Percent. 
5.7 
5.5 
8.7 
2.6 
3.0 
2.9 
8.3 
2.5 
1.7 

1877 
1878 

1,888,072,666 

58,896.888 

^ 

8.8 

*Oensus. 


The  extreme  range  of  annual  variation  of  volume  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  reader— from  2,000,000  bushels  (in  round  numbers) 
to  100,000,000  bushels.  It  is  no  surprise  to  any  one  who  understands 
the  causes  affecting  the  movement.  The  great  controlling  factor  in 
producing  the  extremes  named  was  price,  which  was  in  the  fiscal 
year  1870,  92.5  cents  at  the  ports  of  shipment,  and  in  1880  it  was 
only  54.3  cents.     In  the  former  case  the  high  domestic  price  pre- 
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vented  exportation;  in  the  latter,  the  unprecedented  cheapness  of 
com  greatly  increased  foreign  demand.  Its  sale  in  Europe  is  depend- 
ent on  its  relative  cheapness  as  a  feeding  material  for  animals.  The 
Liverpool  price  is  made  in  America;  tne  American  price  never  in 
Liverpool.  The  average  effect  of  3.8  per  cent,  of  foreign  demand 
would  naturally  increase  the  price  of  the  crop  a  fraction  over  one 
cent  per  bushel. 

WHEAT. 

The  estimate  of  wheat  area  makes  a  reduction  of  305,645  acres  from 
the  breadth  of  1887,  The  aggi'egate  is  37,330,138;  an  increase  of  only 
1,905,806  on  the  area  of  1879,  or  little  more  than  5  per  cent.  The 
exports  will  probably  be  less  than  those  of  1879-'80  by  at  least 
100,000,000  bushels;  a  quantity  more  than  ample  for  the  annual  sup- 
ply of  all  the  increase  of  population  since  1880.  Should  the  area  be 
advanced  in  similar  ratio  in  the  next  ten  years,  an  average  rate  of 
yield  would  barely  suflSce  for  home  consumption.  The  area  will  cer- 
tainly increase  in  the  future,  but  not  rapidly,  unless  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  larger  foreign  demand  than  present  circumstances  con- 
trolling the  production  of  the  world  would  seem  to  warrant. 

The  winter-wheat  crop  had  a  very  unpromising  appearance  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  and  its  condition  averaged  82,  and  was  still  further  re- 
duced to  73.1  on  the  1st  of  May,  indicating  a  status  quite  unfavor- 
able, and  a  probable  low  rate  oi  yield.  The  seed  bed  was  generally 
very  dry  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  the  soil  cloddy,  the  sowing  slow,  the 
germination  irregular,  the  growth  uneven,  and  the  plant  generally 
m  poor  condition  to  endure  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  winter.  As 
the  season  wore  on,  under  more  favorable  meteorological  conditions, 
improvement  was  noted;  and  though  the  development  of  straw  was 
interior,  the  grain  yielded  more  in  thrashing  than  was  expected,  so 
that  the  final  average  was  11.  G  bushels  per  acre,  when  11  bushek 
would  have  been  deemed  a  good  outcome  at  any  time  during  the 
spring.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
crop  of  1887,  is  as  follows: 


Yean. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Sept* 

1887 

88.1 
82.0 

8fi.8 
73.1 

84.9 
78.8 

88.5 
75.8 

84.0 

1888 

7r.4 

*  Condition  when  harvested. 


The  weather  of  April,  instead  of  improving  the  condition  of  wheat, 
gave  it  a  worse  appearance,  which  naturally  depressed  the  local 
estimates.  It  is  eviaent  that  the  roots  had  more  vitality  than  the 
stunted  and  discolored  plants  indicated,  rendering  possible  a  slight 
recuperation,  and  to  that  extent  agreeably  disappointing  the  hopes 
of  the  growers. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  through  June  and  July  was  better 
in  1888  than  in  the  previous  year.  It  suffered  serious  injury  early  in 
August,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  averages: 


Tears. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

1887 

87.8 
fle.8 

70.8 
95.9 

78.8 
87.8 

78.1 

1888 

77.8 
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is  seen  that  the  decline  commenced  in  July.  The  chinch-bug 
in  strong  force  in  many  counties  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  No- 
ika,  doing  no  little  damage.  Local  droughts,  storms  of  rain  in 
)T  localities,  blights,  rusts,  and  the  army  worm,  were  responsible 
L  for  a  share  in  the  reduction  of  condition.  The  weather  of  Au- 
;  was  very  unfavorable,  causing  shriveling  and  blight,  early 
ts  devastating  some  portions  of  the  vallejrs  of  the  Red  and  James 
3rs,  and  insects  in  limited  areas  assisted  in  reducing  the  rate  of 
3.  The  damage  was  not  overstated;  the  returns  of  yield  per  acre 
B  even  lower  results  than  the  forecast  of  the  September  returns, 
measurably  to  injury  to  wheat  after  harvest  between  cutting  ana 
shing. 
iie  estimates  of  wheat  are  in  detail  as  follows  : 


States  and  Territories. 


lampshire. 

ont 

icticut 

fork 

fersey 

ylTania 

are 

and 

lia 

Carolina  . 

Carolina.. 

ia 

ma 

sippl 


Virginia 
icky 


fan. 
xa  ... 
1  .... 
•nsiu 
sota 


art. 


aka. 
mia 

m 

la... 
ido . 
la .. 
a — 


fexioo. 
Ington. 


Total' 


Bushels. 


ftSO.OOO 

152,000 

346.000 

3«,000 

9,809,000 

1,785,000 

18,803,000 

1,194,000 

7,6.U000 

5,172,000 

8,835,000 

978.000 

1,910,000 

2,186,000 

582,000 

6,066,000 

2,267,000 

10.297,000 

2,899,000 

10,486,000 

28,705,000 

JM, 028, 000 

28,879,000 

83,566.000 

18,855,000 

27,881,000 

24,196,000 

18.496,000 

15.960,000 

14,508  000 

28,451,000 

14,548,000 

200,000 

2,346,000 

870,000 

88,036.000 

1,252,000 

2,001,000 

1,233,000 

1,945,000 

9,006,000 


415,868,000 


Acres. 


40,644 

10.380 

20,710 

2,149 

660,214 

141.652 

1,892,728 

W,790 

557,208 

633, 121 

710,288 

194,563 

874,452 

420.443 

84,875 

672,226 

283,671 

1,211,394 

305,199 

1,013,228 

2,657,8t» 

1,645,702 

2,774,062 

2,449,343 

1,204,798 

8,097,916 

2,468,982 

l,i>11.843 

1,050,000 

1,660,021 

2,361,300 

892.425 

12,500 

134,074 

^,096 

8,921,269 

76,818 

121,255 

82,1^6 

119.299 

486,791 


Value. 


37,896.188 


$700,800 

1^,400 

408.280 

88,400 

10,239,900 

1.968,500 

20,118.140 

1,194,000 

7,6*4,000 

6,172,000 

4,026,750 

1,089.760 

2,101,000 

2,295,800 

658,600 

6,066,000 

2,163,650 

9,676,210 

2,788,040 

10,018,660 

27,843,850 

28,647,440 

27,206,!«J0 

81,207,080 

13,800,800 

25,650.520 

20,566,600 

16,276,480 

14,044,800 

12,041,640 

24,188,360 

11,847,440 

184,000 

2,111,400 

888,000 

84,612,700 

1,089,240 

1,700,860 

1,171,360 

1,478,200 

7,024,680 


886,248,090 


he  average  supply  per  man  is  nearly  a  bushel  more  in  the 
lent  period  than  for  the  preceding  decade.  The  decline  in  price 
been  nearly  20per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  yield  is  very  nearly 
same,  and  differs  little  in  different  periods  of  several  years, 
igh  fluctuating  annually  between  10  and  14  bushels  per  acre, 
value  per  acre  nasof  course  materially  declined,  from  $13  to  $10. 09 
acre.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  area  in  ei^ht  years,  as  estimated, 
igh  the  area  in  1884  rose  to  the  highest  point  during  the  period, 
fell  to  the  lowest  the  following  year.  The  comparison  is  as  f ol- 
3: 
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creased  in  quite  as  large  proportion.  It  gives  a  better  return  in 
value  per  acre  than  any  other  cereal.  As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  farm 
products  its  value  per  bushel  has  declined  in  recent  jrears.  The  rate 
of  yield  varies  annually,  but  averages  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
wheat.  The  following  record  shows  the  annual  acreage,  product, 
and  value  of  barley: 


Years. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

18W 

1886 

1886 

1887 

Total 

Annual  average 

Annual  average  for  pre- 
ceding ten  years 


Total  produc- 
tion. 


Biuhela. 
46,165,546 
41,161,390 
48,963,996 
50, 136, 097 
61,208,000 
58,360,000 
60,4S8,000 
66,812,000 


421,210,609 


52, 602, 469 
88,704,652 


Total 
of  crop. 


AcreM. 

1.843,820 

1,967,510 

2,l?r2,103 

2,379,009 

2,608,818 

2,729.859 

2.652,057 

2,001,968 


19.865.068 


2,419,880 
1,629,867 


Total  value  of 
crop. 


$80,090,742 
83,862,513 
30.768,015 
29,420,423 
29,77i»,170 
82,867,696 
81,840,510 
29,464,300 


248,008.460 


81,011,6ae 
24,886,608 


Average 

Average 

value  per 

yield  per 

bushel. 

acre. 

Cents. 

BuaheU. 

66.6 

24.5 

82.8 

20.9 

62.8 

21.6 

68.7 

21.1 

48.7 

23.5 

56.3 

21.4 

58.6 

22.4 

51.9 

10.6 



*:i.8 

58.9 

78.8 

22.0 

Average 

value  per 

acre. 


$16.82 
17.81 
18.64 
12.88 
11.41 
12.01 
12.00 
10.15 


12.83 
16.27 


The  importations  of  recent  years  are  as  follows: 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1H74. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
187TJ. 
1880. 
1881. 


Years. 


Bushels. 


6,727,597 
4,fm,700 
5, 565.  .591 
4.244.751 
4,891,189 
6,255,063 
10,285,957 
6,702,065 
6,7W.228 
6,720,979 
7,136,288 
0.628,616 


Value. 


$4,759, 
8,678. 
3.408, 
2,902, 
6,801, 
6,297, 
r.887. 
6,099, 
4,106, 
5,402, 
4,087. 
6,602. 


563 
810 
607 
061 
653 
738 
886 
326 
748 
680 
921 
125 


Years. 


1882 
1883 
ISM 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Total 

Annual  average. 


Bushels. 


12.182.^2 
10.050,687 
8,506,1!;J2 
9,986,507 
10,107,115 
10,355.604 
10.831,461 


150,880,102 


7,041.682 


Value. 


$10,866,628 
7.787,984 
5.022,144 
6.6«,092 
7, 177,887 
6,178.906 
8,076.068 


113,106,018 


5,962,061 


BUCKWHEAT. 


This  grain  has  the  smallest  area  of  all  the  cereals.  About  two- thirds 
of  the  crop  is  the  product  of  two  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  mostly  used  m  adjacent  cities.  It  is  only  grown  experimentally 
in  the  South,  and  in  an  extremely  limited  way  in  the  West. 

The  record  is  as  follows  : 


Years. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Total 

Annual  averafi^ 

Annual  average  for  pre- 
ceding ten  years 


Total    pro- 
duction. 

Total    area 
of  crop. 

Total  value 
of  crop. 

Averaf^ 

value  p<-^r 

bushel. 

BusheU. 

Acres. 

Cents. 

14,617,535 

822,802 

$8,682,488 

59.4 

9,486,200 

828,815 

8,205,705 

86.5 

11.019.358 

847.112 

8,038,862 

72.9 

7.668,954 

857,349 

6,303,980 

82.2 

11,116,000 

879,408 

6,549.020 

59.0 

12,620,000 

914,394 

7,057,363 

65.9 

11,869,000 

917,916 

6,465.120 

54.5 

10,844,000 

910, 5ti 

6,122,820 

66.5 

89,247.042 

6.978,296 

57,424.858 

11,155.880 

872,287 

7,178,107 

61.3 

9,747,272 

661,104 

6,972,974 

71.6 

Average 

j'ield  i>er 

acre. 


Busl^ls. 
17.7 
11.4 
13.1 
8.9 
12.  G 
18.8 
12.9 
11.9 


Average 

value  per 

acre. 


12.8 
17.7 


$10.55 
9.00 
0.48 
7.86 
7.45 
7.72 
7.04 
6.78 


6.26 
12.66 
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The  enlargement  of  area  and  increase  of  product  have  been  very 
large  since  1880.  There  is  little  difference  m  rate  of  yield.  Price 
has  declined,  from  increase  of  production  both  of  com  and  oats. 
The  climate  is  not  well  suited  to  this  crop,  in  the  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, unless  grown  in  the  winter,  which  is  now  generally  the  case. 
This  grain  deteriorates  rapidly,  requiring  frequent  change  of  seed  to 
prevent  reduction  of  weight.  Yet  it  is  a  very  important  crop,  and 
its  cultivation  is  relatively  profitable. 

The  estimates  of  area,  yield,  and  value  are  as  follows: 


Tears. 


1880 

18M 

1882 

1883 

18W 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Total 

Anxiual  average 

Annual  average  for  pre 
ceding  ten  years 


Total  produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 

417,885,880 

416.481,000 

488,350,610 

571,;J02,400 

583,628,000 

638,401),  000 

624.134.000 

659.618,000 

701,785,000 


5,092,443,390 

~  565,^,  043 

314,441,178 


Total  area 
of  crop. 


ACTCA. 

16,187,977 
16,831,600 
18,4«)4.691 
20,324,963 
21.800,917 
22, 783, 630 
38,058.474 
25,920,906 
26,998,282 


192,501,439 


21,389,049 
11,070,822 


Total  value  of 
crop. 


$fto, 

198, 
182, 
187, 
161, 
179, 
186, 
200, 
195. 


248,566 
198,970 
978,022 
040,^ 
528,470 
631,860 
187,930 
699,790 
424,240 


1,636,883,111 


181,875,901 
111,075,228 


Average 

value  per 

bushel. 


Cents. 
86.0 
46.4 
87. 5 
83.0 
28.0 
28.6 
29.8 
80.4 
27.8 


32.1 
36.3 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Bushels. 
25.8 
24.7 
26.4 
28.1 
27.4 
27.6 
26.4 
26.4 
26.0 


26.5 
28.4 


Average 

viUue  per 

acre. 


$0.28 
11.48 
9.64 
9.27 
7.68 
7.88 
7.87 
7.74 
7.SM 


8.50 
10.03 


RYE. 

This  country  uses  very  little  of  this  grain.  It  occupies  an  insig- 
nificant area,  and  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  population.  It 
is  used  mainly  by  people  of  German  descent,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  Eastern  States  in  combination  with  maize.  It  is  scarcely  grown 
in  the  South,  and  but  little  in  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
is  neither  exported  nor  imported  in  quantities  worth  mentioning.  In 
the  South  the  crop  is  somewhat  extensively  grown  for  winter  pas- 
ture, and  whatever  grain  is  harvested  is  largely  used  as  seed.  The 
annual  course  of  production  is  thus  indicatea: 


Tears. 


1880 

1881 

1888 

1888 

1884 

1886 

1888 

1887 

Total 

Annual  average 

Annual  average  for  pre- 
ceding ten  years 


Total  pro- 
duction. 


Bushels. 

24,540,820 

20,704,900 

29,960,037 

28,068,582 

28,640,000 

21,766,000 

24,489,000 

20,098,000 


198.8412,908 


Total  area 
of  crop. 


Acres. 

1,767,619 

1,789,100 

2,227,894 

2,814,764 

2.318,963 

2,129,301 

2,129.918 

2,068,447 


16,765,996 


Total  value 
of  crop. 


$18,564,660 
19,827,416 
18,489,194 
16,800,608 
14,857,040 
12,694,820 
18,181,830 
11,288,140 


194,648.002 


24,865,800 
18,460,986 


2,094,500 
1,805,061 


16,568,500 
12.946,136 


Average 

value  per 

bushel. 


Cents. 
75.6 
96.3 
61.5 
68.0 
60.0 
67.9 
58.8 
54.5 


62.6 
70.1 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Bushels. 
13.9 
11.6 
13.4 
12.1 
12.2 
10.2 
11.6 
10.1 


11.9 
14.1 


Average 

value  per 

acre. 


$10.60 

10.80 

8.28 

.  7.04 
6.84 
6.92 
6.19 
6.49 


7.43 
9.93 


BARLEY. 


Of  this  ^rain  less  is  grown  than  is  consumed.     It  has  increased 
materially  in  breadth  and  product,  and  sttll  the  imports  have  in- 
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creased  in  quite  as  large  proportion.  It  gives  a  better  return  in 
value  per  acre  than  any  other  cereal.  As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  farm 
products  its  value  per  bushel  has  declined  in  recent  jrears.  The  rate 
of  yield  varies  annually,  but  averages  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
wheat.  The  following  record  shows  the  annual  acreage,  product, 
and  value  of  barley: 


Years. 


1880 

1881 

1888 

1888 

18^ 

18K5 

1886 

1887 

Total 

Annual  avera^ 

Annual  average  for  pre- 
ceding ten  years 


Total  produc- 
tion. 


Biuhela. 
46,165,346 
41.161,830 
48,963,996 
50,136,097 
61,206.000 
68,360,000 
50,498,000 
56,612,000 


421,219,609 


52,662,462 
88,704,652 


Total    area 
of  crop. 


Acret. 

1,843,820 

1,967,510 

2,272,108 

2,879,009 

2,608,818 

2,720,869 

2,662,967 

2,001,958 


10,855.068 


2,410,880 
1.520,867 


Total  Talue  of 
crop. 


$80,000,742 
83,862,513 
30.768,016 
29,420,423 
29,779,170 
8^,867,696 
81,840,610 
29,464,300 


248,008,450 


81,011, 68» 
24,886,508 


Arerage 

value  per 

bushel. 


Cents. 
66.6 
82.8 
62.8 
58.7 
48.7 
56.8 
68.6 
51.0 


68.9 
78.8 


ATerage 

yield  per 

acre. 


Biuhela. 
24.5 
20.9 
21.6 
21.1 
28.5 
21.4 
22.4 
10.6 


01.8 
22.0 


AT«rage 
value  {Kf 
acre. 


$16. « 
17.  a 
l&M 
12.38 
11.41 
1101 
12.00 
10.15 


li.8S 

Its 


The  importations  of  recent  years  are  as  follows: 


Years. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1878. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
187U. 
1880. 
1881. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


6,727.597 

14,759,563 

4,860,700 

3,678,810 

5,.%5,591 

3,403,607 

4,244,751 

2,962,981 

4.891,189 

6,801,653 

6.265,0<*a 

6,297,738 

10,285,967 

7,887,886 

6,702,965 

5,099,828 

6,7M.228 

4,106,748 

6,720,979 
7,185,268 

5,402,680 

4,037,921 

0.528,616 

6,602,125 

Years. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


ToUl 

Annual  average. 


Bushels. 


12,182,722 
10,050,687 
8,.'V06,lsfi 
9,986,507 
10, 107, 115 
10,355,504 
10,631,461 


150,880.102 
7,011,582 


Value. 


|10,866,(S8 

7,:jr.»* 

5,922.144 
6.529,(112 
7.177,8ff 
6,17».8» 
8,O78,0» 


118, 106,  Og 
5.962,961 


BUCKWHEAT. 


This  grain  has  the  smallest  area  of  all  the  cereals.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  is  the  product  of  two  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  mostly  used  m  adjacent  cities.  It  is  only  grown  experimentally 
in  the  South,  and  in  an  extremely  limited  way  in  the  West. 

The  record  is  as  follows  : 


Years. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1881 

laso 

1886 

1887 

Total 

Annual  averafi^e 

Annual  average  for  pre- 
ceding ten  years 


Total    pro- 
duction. 


BtuheU. 
14.617,586 

9.486,200 
11.019,358 

7,668,954 
11,116.000 
12,620,000 
11,869,000 
10,844,000 


89,247,042 


11,155,880 
0,747,272 


Total    area 
of  crop. 


Acrea. 
822,802 
828,815 
&47,112 
857,319 
879.408 
914.394 
917,915 
910. 5c  J 


6,978,296 


872,287 
551,104 


Total  value 
of  crop. 

Average 
value  p«er 

Average 
j'ield  per 

Average 
value  per 

bushel. 

acre. 

acre. 

Cents. 

BuaheU. 

$8,682,488 

59.4 

17.7 

^^^'•S 

8,205.705 

86.5 

11.4 

9.90 

8.088,862 

72.9 

13.1 

9.48 

6,303.980 

82.2 

8.9 

7.» 

6,549.020 

59.0 

12.0 

7.45 

7,057.;i68 

55.9 

18.8 

i.r. 

6,465,120 

54.5 

12.9 

7.W 

6,102,320 

56.5 

11.9 

6.« 

57,424.858 

i 

7,178,107 

W.3 

12.8 

8.a 

6,9?2,974 

71.5 

17.7 

i2.a 
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Atlantic  States,  except  that  in  some  counties  in  New  York  it  was 
reduced  by  drought,  and  in  parts  of  Virginia  it  was  injured  by  rains 
after  cutting.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  crop  was  injured  by 
drought,  filsewhere  the  yield  was  medium  to  large.  In  the  South 
there  was  a  large  increase  of  area,  and  a  promise  of  rapid  enlarge- 
ment in  the  future.  There  is  a  decided  interest  in  stock  improve- 
ment in  this  section  which  has  formerly  given  less  attention  than 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  improvement  of  farm  animals. 
The  records  of  previous  years  are  as  follows: 


Calendar  years. 


1880   

1881 

1882 

1888 

18M 

1885 

1886 

1887 

Total 

Annual  average 

Annual  average  for  pre- 
ceding ten  years 


Total  pro- 
duction. 


Tcma. 
81,905,288 
85,185,(»4 
88,188,049 
46,8&l,009 
48,470,460 
44,731,660 
41,796,489 
41,454,468 


828,515.822 


41,064,415 


28,626,760 


Total  area 
of  crop. 


Acres, 
26,868,965 
80.888,700 
82,889,686 
86,515,948 
88,571,698 
88,849,701 
86,601,688 
87,664,789 


277,196,909 


84,649,489 


28,142,841 


Total  value 
of  crop. 


$871,811,084 
415,131,866 
809,958,158 
883,884,461 
896,188,809 
889,752.878 
853,437,699 
418,440,288 


8,098,606,223 


886,688,163 


823,936,991 


Average 

value  per 

ton. 


$11.66 
11.82 
9.70 
8.19 
8.17 
8.71 
8.46 
9.97 


9.41 


11.86 


Average 

yield   per 

acre. 


Tons, 
1.28 
1.14 
1.18 
1.82 
1.26 
1.12 
1.16 
1.10 


1.19 


1.28 


Average 

value    of 

yield  per 

acre. 


$M.88 
18.48 

11.44 
10.81 
10.27 
9.78 
9.68 
10.98 


11.16 


14.00 


CROP  ESTIMATES  FOR  1887. 

TcMe  showing  the  product  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  and  cotton  of  the 
several  States  named,  the  yield  per  acre,  the  total  acreage,  ihe  average  prxce  in 
each  State,  and  the  value  of  eojch  crop  for  1887. 


states. 

Products. 

Quantity 

produced  in 

1887. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 

Total 
valuation. 

jiiiine 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do — 

Oats do.... 

Barley do.... 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

1,182,000 

481,000 

80.000 

2,681,000 
289,000 
880,000 

4,486,000 

1,443,872 

86.2 
12.2 
12.8 

28.8 
21.8 
18.0 
66 
1.1 

32,166 
89,460 
2,488 
96,206 
11,206 
21,182 
68,280 
1,812,611 

$0.68 
1.05 
.85 
.42 
.67 
.67 
.60 

11.14 

1760,700 

605, 060 

25,600 

1,127,280 

160,180 

216,600 

8,060,840 

16,084,784 

1,580,461 

21,049,884 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do.... 

Barley do 

Buckwheat .do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

1,823,000 

110,000 

34,000 

965,000 

85,000 

71,000 

1,216,000 

764,069 

84.8 
10.5 
10.7 
28.6 
£2.0 
14.5 
42 
1.1 

88.678 

10,48& 
8.179 

88.749 
8,857 
4,880 

28,960 
686,617 

.60 

.48 
.60 
.56 
.85 
10.50 

912,870 

114,400 

28,660 

414,050 

58,660 

89,760 

1,063,600 

7,917,725 

809,201 

10,620,515 

Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do.... 

Barley do — 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do    .. 

Hay tons.. 

Total  ...  

Vermont 

2,904,000 

820,000 

78,000 

2,786,000 
260,000 
283,000 

2,258,000 

1,260,226 

85.6 
15.0 
12.7 
25.4 
22.2 
15.7 
60 
1.2 

62,091 

21,851 

5,976 

107,728 

11,711 

18,041 

87.682 

1,048,521 

.68 
.96 
.60 
.40 
.65 
.66 
.71 
9.64 

1,488,720 

807,200 

52,440 

1.084,400 

169,000 

156,660 

1,608,180 

11,946,227 

1,808,046 

16,826,817 



AQ8& 
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Table  shomfig  the  product  of  the  cereals^  potatoes^  tobacco,  hay,  etc. — Ckmtinued. 


Buttes. 


Massachusetts 


Rhode  Island 


Connecticut. 


New  York 


New  Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware 


Products. 


Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do 

Rye do — 

Oata do.... 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 


Total 


Indian  com. .  .bushels. 

Rye do... 

Oats do  . . 

Barley do... 

Potatoes do. . . 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Indian  com. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Oata 

Barley 


.bushels. 

do... 

. . .  .do. . . 
. ..  .do. .. 
. ..  .do. . . 


Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Indian  com bushels 

Wheat .  do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Indian  com . .  .bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Hay.., tons. 


Total 


Indian  com . . .  bushels . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oata do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Indian  com. .  .bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye  do... 

Oats do... 

Potatoes do. . . 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Quantity    Aversfe 


produced  in 
1887. 


2,184.000 

10,000 

346,000 

706.000 

75.000 

77,000 

2,850.000 

8,611,000 

770,708 


414.000 
14,000 

165,000 
19.000 

522,000 

115,802 


1,077,000 

87,000 

858,000 

1,068.000 

14,000 

117,000 

2,849.000 

9.178,000 

632.114 


28,410,000 

10,187,000 
2,588,000 

88,208,000 
6,788,000 
4  130,000 

23,8*/r,000 
7,698,000 
5,818,900 


10,406,000 
1,459,000 

094,000 
8,221.000 

420,000 
2,767,000 

610, 9£p) 


44.905.000 
13,785,000 

8,429.000 

83,921,000 

485,000 

8.266,000 
10,670,000 
40,218.000 

8,422,878 


per  acre. 


85.4 
14.8 
10.4 
26.4 
22.6 
14.8 
60 
1,425 
1.2 


88.0 

ia4 

26.0 
22.6 

78 
1.1 


81.0 
17.0 
12.0 
27.6 
21.9 
10.7 
78 
1,480 
1.1 


88.0 
16.2 
10.8 
28.5 
19.8 
13.0 
66 
1,820 


80.0 
10.2 

9.6 
28.2 
11.8 
67 

1.26 


32.2 
9.7 
8.7 
25.5 
17.8 
11.9 
55 
1,480 
1.25 


4,882,000 

929.000 

6,000 

458,000 

283,000 

66,820 


80.0 
9.8 
7.0 
21.2 
67 
1.2 


Number  of 

acres  in 

each  crop. 


69,907 
1,080 

23,660 

94,758 
8,818 
5,887 

85,606 

2,404 

048,268 


796.406 


12,946 

1,345 

6,358 

840 

6,688 

105,856 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


I0.7O 
1.00 
.74 
.48 
.78 
.68 
.92 
.17 

15.80 


.70 
.77 
.43 
.78 
.90 
16.75 


188,528 


68,140 

2,171 

29,881 

89,417 

688 

10,974 

12.172 

6.198 

574,649 


753.740 


.07 
.90 
.69 
.48 

.68 
.64 
.90 
.1481 
14. 7X) 


709,406 
666,888 
284,506 

1,418,086 

810.028 

317.663 

853.488 

5,775 

5,060,918 


9,100,605 


840,800 
148,068 
108,518 
188,880 
86,084 
41,801 
498,691 


1,808,273 


1,894,561 

1,421,151 

894,185 

1,880,284 

27. «» 

274,445 

194,106 

26.121 

2.738,298 


7,809.278 


816.590 

94,790 

867 

21.628 

4,224 

55,668 


803,772 


.57 
.88 
.01 
.87 
.06 
.53 
.62 
.115 
10.76 


.55 

.87 
.58 
.86 
.50 
.78 
12.64 


Total 
TahiaUoo. 


$1,486,800 

16.000 

181.800 

3tt,90 

&i7ao 

52,  W 

2,102,0)0 

506,904 

12,177,0» 


17.039.4B6 


289,800 
10,780 
TO.ttO 

18,  en 
408,  no 

1,941,191 


2,700,901 


l,824.fi90 

36. 6» 

918,570 

400,  MO 

9,5» 

74.  on 

8,114.100 
1.811,745 
9,202,070 


14,801.071 


$18,813,700 

8,812,840 

1,646,180 

32,io6,9e0 

4.570.440 

2,186.«00 

14,4<tt,740 

8:6,^ 

02,eil,3M 


180,206.219 


5.7tt,aoo 

1,209,880 
570.  S» 

l,159.fi« 
251,810 

2,010,910 

7,798,741 


18,798,701 


.50 
.81 
.  50 
.35 
.68 
.56 
.70 
.15 
11.31 


.48 

.M 
.  56 
.83 
.53 
12.00 


22,452.  SCO 

11.106,00 

1,990,810 

ii,8ri,aso 

329.no 

l,8a8,9« 

7.473,300 

6.081,965 

88,712.094 


101,787,549 


1.801, 780 
780,380 
8,300 
151,140 
149.900 
801,810 


8,749.450 
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>te  showing  the  product  of  the  oerealSt  potatoes^  tobacco^  hay^  etc, — Continued. 


States. 

Products. 

Quantitv 
produoeain 

1887. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Total 
raluation. 

land 

Indian  com. .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do.... 

Oats do.... 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 

Total       

10,415,000 

6,TB7,000 

805,000 

«, 488, 000 

181,000 

1,888,000 

98,608.000 

404,006 

87.0 
10.8 

8.7 
80.7 
18.0 
68 
688 

1.86 

710,078 

668,886 
30,443 

117,708 
10,804 
80,904 
41,607 

328,085 

I0..46 
.88 
.56 
.88 
.M 
.55 
.065 
11.45 

8,786.760 

4,811,510 

146,750 

804.640 

70,740 

787,650 

1,463,148 

4,686,174 

1,887,660 

81,806,868 

Indian  com . .  .bushels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do — 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do — 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 

lia 

87,680,000 

4,88e,000 

887,000 

11,006,000 

80,000 

108,000 

1,804,000 

70,408,000 

484,668 

7.481,040 

17.6 
7.6 
6.6 

17.0 

17.0 
8.6 

63 
600 

1.80 
184 

8,158,196 
686,888 

61,840 

658,665 

1,174 

88,085 

86,741 
182,346 
868,810 

40,884 

.47 
.81 
.55 
.36 
.73 
.60 
.61 
.08 
10.84 
.D86 

17,700,600 
8,013,080 

185.360 

3,888,850 

14,600 

118,800 
1,165,840 
6,352,606 
4,460,040 

638,861 

4,088.818 

88,428,678 

Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do  — 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do — 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 

Carcdina 

86,880.000 

6,004,000 

395.000 

8,604,000 

8,000 

67,000 

1,114,000 

!», 156,000 

169,750 

801,047,860 

18.4 
7.1 
6.8 

18.0 

10.5 
8.0 

58 
485 

1.16 
101 

8.678,010 

717,448 

68,173 

654.116 

287 

7,088 

81,487 

60,113 

188,918 

1,006,801 

.50 
.88 
.80 
.44 
.76 
.60 
.50 
.10 
10.67 
.087 

81,180,700 

4,488,780 

316,000 

3,741,760 

8,850 

84,800 

667,860 

2,015,481 

1,688,668 

17,768,118 

• 

6,407,770 

58,790,041 

Indian  com. .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye  do 

Oats do... 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds . . 

Total 

Carolina 

16,018,000 

1,888,000 

46,000 

4,607.000 

ai'J.OOO 

35.400 

270,810,740 

10.0 
6.4 
6.8 

11.6 

61 

1.16 
178 

1,601,888 

109,637 

8.4.51 

807,108 

4,148 

80,000 

1,682,186 

.68 

.00 
.00 
.60 
.95 
11.75 
.087 

0,806,060 

1,280,670 

40,500 

9,718,180 

201,400 

415,050 

94,848,534 

8,765,041 

88,848,844 

Indian  com . . .  bushels . . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do 

Oats do.... 

Barley do 

Potatoes do  ... 

Hay tons.. 

CoCton pounds . . 

Total 

r|a 

88,067.000 

8,5«.(»00 

138.000 

7,014,000 

19.000 

486.000 

47.530 

452,741,524 

31.0 
6.6 
5.0 

11.5 

18.4 

52 

1.8 
154 

'2,015,140 

882,004 

27.627 

612,661 

1,531 

0.a55 

80,600 

2,041,486 

.68 
.05 
.90 
.58 

.  M 

.00 
14.08 
.087 

80,202,210 

2,395,900 

124.200 

4,085,520 

14,630 

437,400 

708,998 

89,388,513 

6,020,804 

67, 367,  .^1 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Oats do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Cotton pounds.. 

Total 

.    .      .   , 

U 

4,816,000 

701,000 

132,000 

81,871,806 

10.6 
14.5 
00 
81 

4IU  806                   'f* 

8,419,860 
456,600 
132,000 

1,820,388 

62.4(« 

2.196 

862,616 

.14 
.60 
1.00 
.086 

771,614 

6.837..SI8 

Indian  com  . . .  buMhels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Uye do... 

Oats do... 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 

jna 

38,522.000 
l,a05.(XX) 

4,64.3.000 

.    658.  (KK) 

47.5iV4 

417,885,000 

18.6 
6.3 
6.2 

11.0 

58 

1.18 
140 

3  mi  twr  '             fc^ 

18,101.880 

i,2r8.;x)o 

81,.YiO 

2,692.940 

503,230 

684,778 

36,881,402 

«,  *M>I,  rCii 

207,115 

6,3(KJ 

482,101 

9.541 

40.300 

2,809,600 

.98 
.95 
.58 
.91 
14.40 
.086 

6,060.815 

60,174.480 
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Table  showing  the  product  of  the  cereals,  potatoes ,  tobacco y  hay,  etc, — ContinuedL 


States. 

Products. 

Quantity 
produced  in 

1887. 

Average 

yield 
per  acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

Total 

Mississippi 

Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 

82,688,000 

318,000 

8,000 

4,410,000 

475,000 

&2,920 

510,142,560 

17.8 
7.5 
6.6 

12.3 

66 

1.4 
200 

1.886,819 

41,770 

1,220 

858,551 

8,642 

87,800 

2.&48,C74 

to  .68      17  a»  ju 

.90 
.67 
.87 
11.88 
.066 

» . ,  —^^^  —- 

297,350 

7,a«) 

2,613,700 

418.250 

602.90 

43,8r2,S0 

4,882,976 

65  001  IBO 

Indian  com. .  .bushels. . 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton i)ounds. . 

Total 

18,022,000 

7,000 

496,000 

881,000 

77,364 

243,227,804 

18.0 
6.5 

13.6 

66 

1.4 
228 

1,001,226 

1,275 

86,861 

6.080 

65,260 

1,066,854 

.61 
.85 
.53 
.91 
9.70 
.086 

9,191,29) 

5,«) 

2fiS,M0 

816,710 

750, 4Sl 

20,917,581 

2,168,406 

81,475,8C 

Indian  com . . .  bushels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oatii do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 

Texas 

76,490,000 

5,460,000 

53,000 

12,103,000 

107,000 

587,000 

171,640 

801,570,286 

17.0 
10.0 

8.7 
21.0 
18.0 
54 

1.8 
202 

4,499,405 

644.977 

6,098 

680,614 

8,233 

10,882 

132,031 

3,960,827 

.61 
.80 
.70 
.87 
.56 
.02 
10.00 
.063 

89  ooe.wo 

4,80).(WO 

87,100 

4,511,410 

58,») 

640,  WO 

1,716,400 

66,590,34 

9,742,647 

116.7«6,1W 

Indian  com . . .  bushels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 



Arkansas    

41,367,000 

2,290,000 

39,000 

4,710,000 

758.000 

1,228,000 

57,338 

290,950,128 

20.0 

9.9 

8.6 

17.6 

60 

520 

1.3 
216 

2,068,349 

231,857 

4,582 

269.125 

12,688 

2,801 

44,106 

1,888,658 

.60 
.82 
.80 
.40 
.70 
J..1C 
9.75 
.065 

20,683,500 

1,877,00 

31.«) 

],88i.0()0 

5»,«B 

m,« 

569,0(6 
26,496,;«1 

4,021,176 

51,258.313 

Indian  com. .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobac<^ poimds. . 

Hay tons.. 

Cotton pounds. . 

Total 

Temewee 

75.204  000  1        21  K 

3,497,848 

1,199,400 

37.221 

645,086 

3,174 

5,516 

89,826 

45,650 

264,910 

866,799 

.50 
.77 
.71 
.38 
..57 
.60 
.66 
.105 
10.40 
.066 

87,602,000 

7,»«,150 

iso.sai 

8,506,500 

s,ao 

d4,«i> 
i,»7.5ao 

2;756.flB 

8,250,9ffi 

13,188,306 

9,505,000 

212,IX)0 

9,225,000 

39,000 

41,000 

1,960.000 

26,254,01)0 

312,594 

155,156,540 

8.0 

5.7 

14.3 

12.8 

7.4 

60 

675 

1.18 
181 

6,698,988 

69,186,506 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat ...  do.... 

Rye do — 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tdbacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 

Total 



West  Virginia 

12,516,000 

2,840,000 

116,000 

2,531,000 

13,000 

298,000 

1,422,000 

2,216,000 

428,609 

19.0 
9.4 
0.8 

17.8 

22.3 
7.5 

61 
560 
1.1 

658,766 

802,177 

18,468 

142,207 

39,724 

27,885 

8,958 

889,554 

.54 
.76 
.60 
.35 
.55 
.64 
.77 
.127 
9.30 

6,;t«.mo 

2,158.400 

e9,ew 

885,  so 
7,150 

190.  fl) 
l,09tW) 

381.498 
8,966,1M 

1,588,312 

15,431.aff 

Indian  com. .  bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Kentucky 

57,840,000 

11,113,000 

860,000 

8,ftl7.000 

JM7.000 

2,297,000 

115,896,000 

874,695 

18.8 
10.2 

9.4 
18.0 
18.8 
45 
690 

1.16 

8,160,668 

1,069,498 

91,480 

491,496 

13,600 

51,061 

196,434 

825,822 

.63 
.78 
.60 
.34 
.52 
.88 
.12 
12.00 

80,655,200 
8,112.490 

516.  av 

8,OO7,«0 

m4io 

1.908,510 

18,W7.aff 

4,496,340 

6,419,944 

62.«30,487 

\ 
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Table  shouring  the  product  of  the  cereals ^  potatoes ^  tobacco ,  hay^  etc, — Continued. 


states. 


Ohio 


Michifcan 


Indiana 


Illinois 


Wisconsin. 


3Iinne80ta. 


Iowa 


Products. 


Indian  com . .  .bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do  .. 

Barley do. . . 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Potatoes do. . . 

Tobacco pounds 

Hay tons. 


Total. 


Indian  com  . .  .bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 


Total. 


Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay tons.. 


Total. 


Indian  com  . .  .bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do. . . 

v/ais  .............  CIO . . . 

Barley do. . . 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Potatoes do... 

Tobacco pounds . 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Indian  com  . .  .bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats -.do... 

Barley do  .. 

Buckwheat do..! 

Potatoes do. . . 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Indian  com  . .  .bushels. , 

Wheat  ..' do 

Rye do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do. . . 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 


Total 


Indian  com. .  .bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do  .. 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hay  tons. 

Total 


Quantity 

producedin 

1887. 


73,787,000 

35,8U5,000 

651,000 

80.098,000 

581,000 

107,000 

4,707,000 

19,840,000 

8,088,764 


18,980,000 

21,672,000 

283,000 

22,644,000 

864,000 

804,000 

4,485.000 

1,720,206 


71,400,000 

87,828,000 

499,000 

27,1*48,000 

855,000 

68,000 

8,169,000 

8.718,000 

2,501,600 


141,080,000 

86,861,000 

2,296,000 

106,866,000 

723,000 

51,000 

4,648,000 

1,494,000 

2,724,879 


25,775,000 
18,068,000 

2,212,000 
84,855,000 

6,055,000 
257,000 

8,255,000 
11,271,000 

1,399,849 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


26.8 
18.1 
12.4 
80.0 
20.6 

9.7 
80 
616 

1.2 


22.6 
18.8 
12.3 
29.6 
19.6 
12.3 
30 
1.2 


20.0 

13.6 

11.8 

27.0 

18.0 

8.2 

83 

440 

1.1 


19.2 
15.2 
12.0 
29.5 
17.5 
9.8 
33 

460  r- 
.8 


18,081,000 

36,209,000 

162,000 

40, 636, 000 

7,308,000 

53,000 

4,961,000 

693,280 


183,502.000 

26,887,000 

1,881,000 

74,382.000 

4.388,000 

241,000 

7,949,000 

3,060,388 


25.8 

10.8 

12.2 

24.2 

18.5 

8.6 

75 

1,020 

.8 


29.8 
11.6 
10.0 
30.0 
19.3 

9.3 
77 

1.2 


Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 


2,806 

2,740, 

62 

1,008 

28: 

11 

156 

81 

2,673, 


9>408 


841 

1,629 

22 

705 

44 

32 

149 

1,438 


4,918 


8,669 

2,802 

42 

1,084 

19 

8 

96 

8 

2,856 


9,987 


7,a47 

2,425 

191 

8,690 

41 

6 

140 

8 

8,406 


17,251 


1,018 

1,268 

181 

1,440 

827 

30 

110 

11 

1,749 


6,187 


606 

8,129 

16 

1,354 

378 

5 

64 
494 


6.049 


25.5 
10.0 
12.7 
80.5 
19.0 
9.7 
55 
.86 


7,196 
2,683 

108 
2,488 

230 
24 

144 
8,600 


961 
087 
470 
278 
334 
079 
904 
284 
970 


867 


316 
467 
994 
000 
306 
073 
499 
604 


159 


994 
063 
268 
928 
698 
312 
084 
450 
000 


757 


915 
092 
.330 
385 
837 
220 
691 
320 
099 


389 


778 
208 
308 
299 
289 
259 
064 
050 
811 


066 


756 
206 
200 
532 
629 
709 
424 
400 


858 


148 
676 
786 
746 
946 
854 
523 
898 


16,428,0S7 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


$0.48 
.75 
.58 
.32 
.68 
.68 
.91 
.09 

10.25 


.48 
.74 
.55 
.32 
.09 
.67 
.72 
10.80 


.45 
.72 
.54 
.29 
.65 
.67 
.95 
.05 
10.47 


.41 
.70 
.49 
.27 
.55 
.68 
.90 
.10 
10.29 


.42 
.64 
.48 
.28 
.58 
.67 
.76 
.11 
10.80 


.87 
.69 
.46 
.26 
.46 
.56 
.66 
6.04 


.85 
.61 
.44 
.24 
.44 
.67 
.62 
7.86 


Total 
valuation. 


$35,422 

26,921 

877 

9,631 

395 

72 

4,283 

1,731 

81,659 


110,496 


9,086 

16,087 

155 

7,JM6 

596 

263 

8,229 

18,678 


66,192 


32,130 

27,236 

269 

8,108 

280, 

46 

8,010 

185 

27,134 


98,845 


57,  W2 

26,802 

1,125 

29,393 

897 

32 

4,178 

149 

28,089 


146,961 


10,825 
8,860 
1,061 
9,759 
3,209 
146 
6,273 
1,239 

14,418 


66,294 


6,689 

21,416 

74 

10,565 

3,861 

20 

2,778 

8,683 


48,498 


64,225 

16,370 

607 

17,851 

1,980 

161 

4,928 

22.524 


560 
250 
580 
360 
080 
760 
370 
569 
881 


860 


400 
280 
650 
060 
160 
960 
200 
214 


964 


000 
160 
460 
470 
750 
560 
550 
900 
062 


902 


800 
700 
040 
820 
650 
130 
700 
400 
006 


245 


.500 
320 
760 
400 
150 
490 
800 
810 
445 


676 


970 
410 
520 
360 
680 
160 
160 
411 


661 


700 
570 
640 
680 
720 
470 
880 
068 


126,600,248 
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Table  showing  the  product  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  etc. — Continued. 


States. 

Products. 

Quantity    Averaee 
producedin     yield 
1887.        per  acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

unit  of 
qu&ntity. 

• 

ToUl 
ToluatioiL 

MiMOuri 

Indian  oora\ .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hay  tons.. 

Total    

140,  M9, 000 

87,744,000 

587.000 

89,708,000 

160,000 

00,000* 

5,080,000 

6,421,000 

l,7ffr,150 

as.o 

16.8 
11.8 
89.8 
18.8 

9.0 
60 
500 

1.8 

6,406.786 

1,718,606 

47,651 

1,868,110 

8,796 

7,814 

88,888 

12,848 

1,478,685 

$0.87 
.68 
.45 
.96 
.50 
.08 
.08 
.10 
8.21 

$58,151,110 

17,aDl.« 

,  241.650 

16,  ^,180 

80,000 

46,») 

8,118,800 

642.100 

14,fi0^»i 

11,110,867 

96,386,16 

Indian  com . . .  bushels . . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats    do.... 

Barley do 

Buckwheat    do 

Potatoes do 

Hay  tons.. 

TotAl 

t 

Kansas 

76,547,000 

7,607.000 

067,000 

40,041.000 

601,000 

81,000 

0,487,000 

1,481,040 

14.6 
9.6 
9.5 

86.6 

90.5 
9.8 

59 
1.1 

5,848,979 

798.804 

101,730 

1.505,801 

89,801 

8.142 

108.934 

1,846,400 

.87 
.61 
.44 
.29 
.43 
.66 
.70 
5.80 

28,S».»I 

4,640.£0 
425.411) 

ii.6ii.eeo 

2S8.4» 

18,660 

4. 4*.  900 

8,590,(ie 

9, 189, 101 

58,a61,0fi 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Ry© do 

Oats do... 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Nebraska 

08,160,000 

16,565,000 

801,000 

85,865,000 

8,070.000 

34,000 

4,480,000 

1,800.600 

84.1 
10.1 
10.8 
27.5 
17.7 

9.8 
70 

1.2 

8,866,168 

1,648,187 

88.480 

922,809 

178,809 

8,058 

63,  .171 

1,008,000 

.80 
.53 

.85 
.21 
.87 
.61 
.58 
4.83 

27.945,000 

8,790,060 
811,850 
5,a»,ffiO 
1,188,1* 
20.740 
2, 572.  SB 
5,116,«8 

' 

7,760,978 

51.«1,8K 

California 

Indian  corn. .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do... 

Rye do 

Oats do  ... 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

TotAl 

4.708,000 

80,489,000 

389.  UOO 

8,196,0U) 
16,291,000 

5,070.000 

1.509.868 

80.0 
11.0 

9.5 
26.8 
80.5 
80 

1.8 

156,758 

8,766.885 

80,409 

81,966 

794.695 

63,878 

1,160,975 

.61 
.74 
.80 
.58 
.52 
.57 
11.50 

2,86B,8» 

28, 517. 460 

281.«0 

1,278,  «0 

8,471,«) 

2,889,90) 

17,836. « 

5,054,399 

55,608.972 

Indian  com. .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do.... 

Barley do 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Oreffon 

188,000 

16,100,000 

80,000 

5,547,000 

761,000 

11,000 

1,068,000 

655,988 

S7.8 
17.^ 
14.5 
27.8 
81.8 
14.8 
77 
1.4 

6,673 

080,086 

1,879 

806,183 

85,890 

774 

18,743 

468,568 

.&4 
.68 
.76 
.40 
.45 
.56 
.68 
11.00 

116,48) 

10,946.000 

15,000 

2, 218,  SO 

843, 4S0 

6,060 

560.1® 

7,215.l« 

1,650.881 

21.412.908 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Nerada 

84.000 
111,000 
196,000 
524,000 
.N21,000 
850,965 

t 

27.8 
19.9 
84.9 
28.5 

no 

1.8 

80S 

5,570 

7,858 

28,272 

4,788 

193,060 

.68 
.80 
.50 
.6ft 
.78 
0.75 

14.890 

«i,!»0 

&S,(l>0 

840.  «f« 

406.  aw 

2,446,900 

835,846 

8,896,56B 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

.68 
.75 
.78 
.45 
.62 
.56 
10.75 

Colorado 

988,000 

2,514.000 

28,000 

1,. WO,  000 

170,000 

807,000 

179,400 

80.0 
21.0 
14.8 
31.0 
86.6 
106 
1.8 

31,867 

119,709 

1,966 

50,617 

6,876 

8,258 

149,500 

500.  MO 

1,885.300 

21.840 

706.050 

109.130 

485.  sao 

1,988.550 

. 

868,103 

6,787,5» 

1 
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Table  showing  theproditct  of  the  cerecUe,  potatoes,  tobacco ,  hay,  6f<>— Continued. 


SUtes. 

Products. 

Quantity 

produoedin 

189r. 

Arerage 

yield 
per  acre. 

Number  of 

acres  in 
each  crop. 

Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 

TotAl 
Taluation. 

AiiffOiiA . .      , , . 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Barley do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

59,000 

808,000 

4SSt,000 

68,000 

41.709 

19.0 
18.5 
20.0 
48 
1.8 

8,111 
88,450 
88,600 

1,413 
88,130 

10.65 
.82 
,60 
.58 

11.00 

$88,350 
848,400 
871,800 
85,860 
459,469 

81,704 

1,058,889 

Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do 

Oats do 

Barley do.... 

Buckwheat do 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Dakota 

90,902,000 

62,406,000 

218,000 

37,266,000 

4,154,000 

63,000 

5,209,000 

607,760 

88.0 
14.8 
18.0 
81.4 
18.8 
14.5 
106 
1.3 

686,120 

8,664,737 

16,750 

1,186,800 

887,000 

4,350 

49,608 

407,500 

.85 
.58 
.48 
.25 
.40 
.57 
.43 
4.06 

7,847,300 
87,851,180 

98,740 
9,816,600 
1,661,600 

36,910 
2,889,870 
8,467,466 

6,858,865 

. . .  / 

60,418,406 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do  ... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

jilfiho , ,      

56,000 

1,120,000 

1,095,000 

408,000 

460,000 

169,493 

88.3 
17.5 
80.0 
28.7 
102 
1.8 

1,989 
64,015 
86,509 
14,211 

4,505 
141,244 

.60 
.77 
.45 
.60 
.86 
6.60 

88,600 
868,400 
498,760 
804,000 
165,600 
1,101,705 

868.478 

8,860,005 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

25,000 

1,760,000 

1,866,000 

78,000 

491,000 

286.009 

27.5 

18.0 

81.0 

£2.6 

110 

1.8 

906 

97,786 

00,180 

8,458 

4.466 

181.545 

.60 
.76 
.46 
.66 
.64 
18.60 

15,000 

1,337,600 

889,700 

48,680 

814,840 

8,186,188 

348.848 

5,736,343 

Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Hay  tons.. 

Total 

New  Mexico 

970,000 
1,221,000 

862,000 
62,000 
74,000 
39,818 

19.0 
15.0 
23.5 
18.4 
71 
1.2 

£1,056 
81,878 
15,880 
3,869 
1,060 
32,760 

.78 
.90 
.46 
.68 
.60 
10.85 

696,400 
1,098,900 

166,620 
86,900 
87,000 

408,948 

184.996 

2,439,728 

Indian  com . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do  ... 

Oats do 

Barley do 

Potatoes do 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Utah 

885,000 

1,971,000 

19,000 

786,000 

660,000 
1,088,000 

194,762 

21.6 
19.0 

8.8 
26.5 
22.2 
90 

1.8 

18,197 

108,788 

8,287 

89.658 

29,750 

12,084 

162,302 

.75 
.61 
.47 
.43 
.68 
.86 
0.90 

818,760 

1,202,810 

8,980 

837,980 

882,800 

891,080 

1,848,868 

853,016 

8.881.806 

Indian  com  . .  .bushels. . 

Wheat do.... 

Rye do.... 

Oats do.... 

Barley do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

Washington 

r4,ooo 

8,845,000 

18,000 

8,869,000 

777,000 
1,218,000 

287,684 

21.9 
18.0 
12.4 
87.0 
25.0 
107 
1.3 

8,875 

468,610 

1,464 

91.045 

81,089 

11,381 

881,267 

.67 
.67 
.76 
.44 
.49 
.46 
9.60 

49,580 

5,591,160 

18,680 

1,4»2,860 

880,780 

648,100 

8,761,286 

823,211 

10,826,886 

OaU do.... 

Potatoes do.... 

Hay tons.. 

Total 

* 

WyomlnflT 

88,000 
138,000 
146,094 

30.1 
100 
1.25 

2,921 

1,388 

116,876 

.46 

.58 

9.50 

39,600 

77,140 

1.887,898 

121,128 

1,604,688 

■— r 
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Summary  for  each  State,  showing  the  product,  area,  and  value  of  each  crop  for  1887. 


states  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Marylai.d 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . 

Oeoreia 

Florioa 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Aricansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio .  .s 

Michigan 

Tn4<i4^.nft 

nUnois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  ...... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico  . . . . 

Utah  

Washington 

Total 


Com. 


Bushels. 


1. 
1, 
2, 
2. 

1. 
28. 
10. 
44 

f' 

85, 
16. 

82. 

4, 

33. 

82, 

18, 

76, 

41, 

76. 

12. 

67, 

73. 

18. 

71. 

141, 

26. 

18, 

188, 

140, 

76, 

98, 

4, 


20, 


132,000 
8:3,000 
204.000 
124,000 
414,000 
»i7,000 
410,000 
406,  OCO 
906,000 
888,000 
415,000 
680.000 
880.000 
018,000 
067,000 
816,000 
522.000 
683,000 
022.000 
490,000 
887,000 
204.000 
516,000 
840,000 
797,000 
980,000 
400.000 
080,000 
775,000 
081,000 
602,000 
949,000 
547,000 
150,000 
708,000 
1^,000 

21,000 
968,000 

59,000 
992,000 

56,000 

25,000 
970,000 
285,000 

74,000 


1,466.161.000 


Acres. 


32,165 

88.678 

62.091 

59.907 

12,946 

68.140 

709.406 

846.866 

1,894,561 

216,595 

719,078 

2, 158, 126 

2,678,910 

1,501.822 

2,915.140 

454,806 

2,4&l,82r 

1,886.319 

1,001,226 

4,499.405 

2,068,840 

8,407,848 

668.756 

8,160,668 

2,805,961 

841,316 

8,569,994 

7,847,915 

1,018,778 

606,756 

7,196,148 

6.406,785 

5,242,979 

8,865,158 

166.752 

6,678 

868 

81,287 

3,111 

686,120 

1,960 

908 

61,056 

13,197 

8,875 


72.802.720 


Value. 


1709,760 

912,870 

1.498,720 

1,486,800 

289,800 

1,824,590 

18.848,700 

5.728.800 

22,452,500 

1,862,760 

8,788,750 

17,709,600 

21,189.700 

9.808.060 

90.202,210 

8,419.860 

18,101,880 

17,295,490 

9,191,220 

80,009,900 

20,688,500 

37,608.000 

6.758.640 

80.655.200 

85.41^.560 

9.086.400 

82.180,000 

57.842,800 

10.8^.500 

6.680.970 

64,225.700 

62,151,180 

28.822,890 

27,945,000 

2,868,830 

116,480 

14,880 

600,940 

88,860 

7.847,200 

33,600 

15,000 

606,400 

218,750 

49,580 


646»106.770 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 


481,000 

110,000 

820.000 

16,000 


87.000 

10,187,000 

1.459.000 

13.786.000 

920,000 

6,797.000 

4,882,000 

5,094.000 

1,288,000 

2.522.000 


1,806,000 
818,000 


6,450,000 

2,200,000 

9,505,000 

2,610,000 

11.118,000 

&'),895,000 

21,672,000 

87,888,000 

86.861.000 

18,063,000 

86,299,000 

26,887,000 

27,744,000 

7,607.000 

16,585,000 

80,429,000 

16,100,000 

111,000 

2,514.000 

808,000 

52,406,000 

1,120,000 

1.760.000 

1,221,000 

1.971,000 

8,346,000 


466,329,000 


Acres. 


39.460 

10,485 

21.351 

1.060 


8.171 
666,688 
148,063 
1.421,151 
»l,790 
662.886 
635,888 
717,448 
192.637 
382,004 


207,116 
41,770 


644.977 

281.857 
1.199.400 

802,177 
1,069,403 
2,740,067 
1.629,467 
2,602.068 
2,425,008 
1,268,206 
8,120,206 
2,688,676 
1,712.608 

792,804 
1,042,127 
8,766,285 

020,026 
6,570 

119,709 
28.450 
8,664.787 
64.015 
97.786 
61.878 

108,788 

468.610 


87,641,783 


Value. 


SE05.a)0 

114,<1U0 
16,000 


86,690 

8.812,840 

1.2n,890 

11.165.00 

4.811,510 
8.918,990 
4,482,7)» 

i,8ao,6n> 

2. 805. 900 


1.2;8,900 

29;,aso 


4.36O.OO0 

i.«rr.wo 

7.888,150 

8.]S6,4I» 

8.112,490 

26.9Sl.aG0 

16.0S7.SHO 

27,286.160 

85.802,700 

8. 360,  SO 

21.416.410 

i6.«ro.5n) 

17.801,280 

4.640,270 

8.^10.060 

82.517.460 

10.948,000 

88,800 

1.885,500 

818,460 

87.851,IS0 

862,400 

1,887,600 

1,068,900 

1.802.810 

6.601,150 


810,612,960 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  IslMid  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penn^lvania  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. . . 


Hye. 


Bushels. 


2. 
8. 


80.000 

84,000 

76,000 

245,000 

14,000 

853,000 

533,000 

994,000 

420,000 

6,000 

265,000 

387,000 

806,000 

45,000 

138,000 


88,000 

8.000 

7,000 

58.000 

89,000 

212,000 

116.000 


Acres. 


8,488 
8,179 
6.076 

28.660 
1.845 

29,881 
284,606 

108,518 

304,185 

857 

80,443 

51,840 

68,173 
8,451 

87,627 


6,862 
1,220 
1,275 
6,098 
4,582 
37,821 
18.468 


Value. 


125.500 
28.660 
62.440 

181,300 
10,780 

248,570 
1,545,180 

576,520 

1,920,240 

8,360 

145,750 

185,350 

316,000 
40,500 

124,200 


81,850 
7,900 
5,960 

37,100 

31,200 
150,520 

69.600 


Oat& 


Bushels. 

Acres. 

Vahia 

2,664,000 

98.906 

tl,127,« 

965,000 

88.740 

«*'S 

2,786,000 

107.728 

^•^^•fi 

708,000 

24.752 

308,890 

165,000 

6.853 

70,9BO 

1.088.000 

39.417 

456.960 

83.206.000 

1.413,088 

12,286.960 

8.221.000 

188.880 

1,159,580 

88.921,000 

1,880,234 

11,872, 8» 

458,000 

21,628 

151.1« 

2,488.000 

117,708 

804.510 

11,005,000 

662,665 

8, 888,  go 

8,504,000 

654,116 

8,741,760 

4,607,000 

807,196 

2,718,160 

7,044,000 

612,661 

4,085,  MO 

761,000 

62.496 

456,600 

4,643,000 

422,101 

2.682,940 

4,410,000 

858,551 

2,518,700 

498,000 

86,861 

263.940 

12,198,000 

580,614 

4,511,410 

4,710,000 

269,126 

1.864,000 

9,285,000 

645.066 

8. 506.500 

2,681,000 

148,807 

866,860 
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Stat^  and  Territories. 


Kentucky , . . 

Ohio 

Michigan 

TnriianA 

nhnois 

Wisconsin... 
Minnesota.  . 

Iowa 

BCiasouri 

KansaB 

Nebraaka  . . . 
California  ... 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wyoming . . . 


Total 


Rye. 


Bushels. 


860,000 

651,000 

888,000 

499,000 

2,206,000 

2,212,000 

102,000 

1,881,000 

587,000 

967,000 

891,000 

280,000 

20,000 


28,000 
218,000 


19,000 
18,000 


20,608,000 


Acres. 


91,480 
52,470 
22,994 
42,288 

191,880 

181,808 
16,200 

106,786 
47,551 

101,750 

82,480 

80,409 

1,879 


1,966 
16,750 


2,287 
1,464 


2,058,447 


Value. 


$516,000 

877,580 

156,650 

269,460 

1,125,  (MO 

1,081,760 

74,520 

007,640 

241,650 

425,480 

811,850 

281,200 

15,000 


21,840 
98,740 


8,980 
18,680 


11,288,140 


Oats. 


Bushels. 


8,847,000 

80,098,000 

22,644,000 

27,043,000 

108,866,000 

^,855,000 

40,686,000 

74.382,000 

80,798,000 

40,041,000 

25,866,000 

2,196,000 

5,647,000 

196,000 

1,509,000 

87,266,000 

1,095,000 

1,866,000 

862,000 

.786,000 

8,360,000 

88,000 


669,618,000 


Acres. 


491,496 

1,008,278 

765,000 

1,084,928 

8,690,885 

1,440,299 

1,854,582 

2,488,746 

1,866,119 

1,505,291 

922,869 

81,955 

206,188 

7,858 

60,617 

1,186,800 

86,509 

00,180 

15,380 

29,658 

91,046 

2,921 


25,920,906 


Value. 


13,007,960 

9,631,300 

7,246,080 

8,108,470 

29,898,820 

9,759,400 

10,565,860 

17,861,080 

10.346,180 

11,611,800 

6,826,660 

1,278,680 

2,218.800 

96,000 

706.060 

9,816,500 

492,750 

889,700 

166.520 

887,980 

1,482,860 

89,600 


200,609,790 


States  and  Territories. 


Barley. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island 

CkHmecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina. . 

Georeia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

T«>uisiana 

Texas 

ArlfUJigAi* 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan... 

Indiana 

OUnois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Or^^n 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 


Total. 


Bushels. 


289,000 
85,000 

260,000 

76,000 

19,000 

14,000 

6,783,000 


486,000 


20,000 
8,000 


19,000 


107,000 


89.000 

13,000 

847,000 

681,000 

864,000 

866,000 

728,000 

6,066,000 

7,806,000 

4,888,000 

160,000 

601,000 

8,076,000 

16,201,000 

761,000 

524,000 

176,000 

452,000 

4,154,000 

408,000 

78,000 

62,000 

660,000 

777,000 


66,812,000 


Acres. 


11,206 

8,857 

11,711 

8,313 

840 

688 

840,028 


27,223 


1,174 
287 


1,681 


8,288 


8,174 

684 

13,600 

28,884 

44,806 

19,698 

41,887 

827,289 

878,029 

280,946 

8,796 

29,801 

178,809 

794,696 

86,890 

28,272 

6,876 

22.600 

227,000 

14.211 

3,458 

3,869 

29,750 

81,080 


2,901,958 


Value. 


$160,180 

68,650 

169,000 

64,750 

18,660 

9,520 

4,578,440 


329,800 


14,600 
2,250 


14,630 


60,920 


22,280 

7,150 

128,440 

896,060 

696,160 

280,750 

897,660 

8,209,150 

8,861,680 

1,980,720 

80,000 

258,480 

1,188,120 

8,471,320 

842,460 

840,600 

109,120 

271,200 

1,661,600 

204,000 

48,680 

85,960 

382.800 

380,780 


Buckwheat. 


Bushels. 


860,000 
71,000 

288,000 
77,000 


117,000 
4,180,000 

426,000 
8,266,000 


131,000 

196,000 

67,000 


41.000 
286,000 


107,000 

894,000 
08,000 
61,000 

287,000 
68,000 

841,000 
09,000 
21,000 
84,000 


11,000 


Acres. 


81,182 
4,880 

18,041 
6,887 


10,974 
817,663 

86,084 
274.446 


10,894 

28.085 

7,088 


6,515 
80,724 


11,079 

82.078 
8,312 
5,220 

80,259 
5,709 

24,854 
7,214 
2,142 
8,668 


774 


68,000 


29,464,800 


10,944,000 


4,850 


910,606 


Value. 


$810,000 

39,760 

156,060 

62,860 


74,880 

2,188,900 

261,340 

1,828,960 


70,740 

118,800 

84,200 


94,600 
190,720 


72,700 

968,960 

45,600 

82,180 

146,490 

29,160 

161,470 

40,920 

18,660 

90,740 


0,060 


85,910 


0,122,320 
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Summary  for  each  State^  showing  product,  area,  and  value  for  1887 — Ck>iitmuei 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Ck>nneeticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Peonsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland , 

VirAnia 

Noith  Carolina. , 
South  Carolina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virg:hiia . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Mhmesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas..* 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico.... 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


Potatoes. 


Bushels. 


4,486,000 

1,216,000 

8,8&6,000 

8,  SCO,  000 

GJeK,000 

8,849,000 

28,827,000 

2,767,000 

10,670.000 

288,000 

1,828,000 

1,804,000 

1,114,000 

212,000 

486,000 

192,000 

658,000 

475,000 

881,000 

687,000 

758,000 

1,966,000 

1,422,000 

2,297,000 

4,707,000 

4,485,000 

8,169,000 

4,043,000 

8,255,000 

4,961,000 

7,949,000 

6,080.000 

6,437.000 

4, 4.%,  000 

6,070,000 

1,066,000 

521,000 

867,000 

68,000 

6,809,000 

460,000 

491,000 

74,000 

1,088,000 

1,218,000 

133,000 


184,108,000 


Acres. 


68,289 
28,960 
87,682 
35,tj08 
6,688 

868, 4a3 

41,801 

194,106 

4,224 

90,994 

86,741 

21,427 

4,148 

9,855 

2,196 

9,541 

8,(M2 

6,930 

10,862 

18,688 

89,886 

87,885 

61,061 

156,904 

149,499 

96,084 

140,691 

110.064 

64,424 

144,628 

88,833 

108,984 

68.871 

68,878 

18,743 

4,733 

8,258 

1,413 

49,606 

4,506 

4,406 

1,050 

12,064 

11,881 

1,832 


8,867,882 


Value. 


$3,060,840 

1,038,600 

1,606,180 

8,162,000 

460.800 

9, 114, 100 

14,402,740 

8,019,910 

7,473,200 

149,990 

727,660 

1,166,340 

667,260 

801,400 

437,400 

182,000 

508,280 

413,250 

340,710 

640,040 

680,600 

1,297,560 

1,094,940 

1,906,610 

4,288,870 

8,289,800 

8,010,660 

4,178,700 

6,878,800 

8,778,100 

4,988,880 

8,118,600 

4,496,900 

8,678,880 

8,889,900 

660,160 

406,380 

486,520 

35,860 

8,239,870 

166,600 

814,240 

87,000 

391,680 

648,100 

77,140 


91,506,740 


Hay. 


Tons. 


1,443,878 
764,069 

1,252,226 
770,708 
115,892 
682,114 

6,818,900 
616,969 

8,422,873 

66,820 

404,906 

484,668 

169,750 

36,400 

47,580 


47, 5M 

62,920 

77,364 

171,640 

57,338 

312,694 

428,609 

874,696 

8,088,784 

1,720,206 

8,691,600 

8,784,879 

1,399,849 

603,280 

3,060,338 

1,767,150 

1,481,040 

1,209,600 

1,609,268 

665,968 

860,966 

179,400 

41,769 

607,750 

109,493 

286.009 

89,312 

194,762 

887,634 

146,094 


41,464,458 


Acres. 


1,312.611 
685,517 

1,048,521 
048, 26S 
105,856 
674,649 

5,050,918 
498,601 

2,738,206 

66,688 

888.085 

868,819 

138,018 

80.000 

80,600 


40,800 
87,800 
66.960 

ias,08i 

44,106 

864,010 

880.564 

885,888 

8,678,070 

1,488,604 

8,356,000 

8,406,000 

1,740,811 

404,400 

8,600,806 

1,478,086 

1,346.400 

1,006,000 

1,160,076 

468,668 

108,060 

140,500 

82,180 

467,600 

141,844 

181,646 

82,760 

168,808 

821,867 

116,976 


87,664,780 


Value. 


$16,084,731 

7,9i7.:a 

11,016.8: 

]8,177,(K 

1,041,191 

0,888.  on 

e8,6ll.lM 

7,708,741 

aB,718;aM 

801,MO 

4,686.174 

4, 460.  Ml 

1,688,88 

415.W 

708,M 


881,778 

008,  flO 

760. 4tl 

l,n6.400 

600,046 

8,9OO,0» 

8,986,184 

4,«6.840 

81,660,« 

18.678.814 

87,184,0a 

28,08^,006 

14,418,446 

8,583,411 

88, 694,  OS 

14,608,8tt 

8,500.088 

5,116.606 

17,806.681 

7.816,888 

9, 446,  WO 

1.088,560 

409.458 

8,467,406 

1,101,706 

8,186.181 

408,948 

1,843,808 

2.761,896 

1887,886 


418,440,988 


States  and  Territories. 


Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee  

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

nUnois 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

All  other  States  and 
Territories,  includ- 
ing Missouri  for  cot- 
ton   


Tobacco. 


Cotton. 


Pounds. 


8,611,000 
0,178,000 
7,688,-000 
40,818.000 
86,606,000 
79,406,000 
89,155,000 


1,288,000 
26,254,000 

2.210,000 

115.896,000 

19,iWO,000 

3,718,000 

1,494,000 
11,271,000 

6,421,000 


2.816.000 


Acres. 


8,464 

6,198 

6,775 

28,121 

41,697 

188,846 

60.118 


8.861 
46,659 

3,958 

196,434 

81,284 

8.460 

S.&JO 
11,050 
18,842 


6,648 


Total. 


886,840,000 


688,620 


Value. 


Bales. 


$606,004 
1,811,745 
876,646 
6,081,055 
1,468,148 
6,858,606 
8,015,481 


196,485 
8,766,662 

861,403 

18,907,627 

1,781,509 

185,900 

149,400 
1,289,810 

648,100 


887,877 


16,134 
448,661 
696,842 
047,158 
66.179 
848,880 

1,088,797 
604,622 

1,664,131 
611,010 
816,646 


40,977,269 


20,720 


7,080.800 


Acres. 


40,884 
1,006,801 
1,6&,183 
8,041,486 

862,610 
8,609.690 
2,648,674 
1,066.864 
3,900,327 
1,888.668 

866,790 


78,884 


18.641,067 


VahiA. 


$608,981 
17,758,118 
84,848,584 
80,888,518 
1,889,888 
86,881,408 
4S8r8,98D 
80.017,681 
66,680,884 
86  406.:« 
18,188,806 


1,907,888 


801.046.848 
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Tabie  blowing  the  average  yield  per  acre  and  price  per  bushel^  pound,  or  ton  of 

fann  products  for  the  year  IbST. 


OOTD. 


and  Terri- 
tories. 


Mmine  ...  

New  Hamxishire 

Vermont 

MaaokchuBetts . . 
Rhode  Island  ... 

Cannecttcut 

New  Yorit 

New  Jersey 

FennsylTania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vindnia 

North  Carolina  . 
Soutli  Carolina  . 

QeorKia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Miffiteifppi 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Bush- 
els. 


Tennessee 

West  Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

lUinois 

'Wi!K*onsin. .  .. 
Mimiesota  — 

Icwa 

Miffiouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oretron 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Ariaona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana : 

New  Mexico  . . 

Utah  

Washin«ftoB  .. 
Wyomini^ 


SS.2 
S4.8 
36.5 
35.4 
82.0 
Sl.O 
3S.0 
80.0 
92.2 

ao.o 

27.0 
17.5 
18.4 
10.0 
11.0 
10.  G 
13.6 
17.3 
18.0 
17.0 
20. 0 
21.5 
19.0 
18.3 
26.3 
22.5 
20.0 
19.2 
25.3 
29.8 
25.5 
22.0 
14.6 
»1.1 
30.0 
27.3 
27.8 
80.0 
19.0 
83.0 
28.2 
27.5 
19.0 
21.6 
21.9 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


Wheat. 


Bush- 
els. 


fO.68 
.09 
.68 
.70 
.70 
.67 
.57 
.65 
.60 
.43 
.45 
.47 
.59 
.62 
.68 
.71 
.54 
.58 
.51 
.51 
.60 
.50 
.54 
.53 
.48 
.48 
.45 
.41 
.42 
.87 
.85 
.37 
.87 
.30 
.61 
.64 
.62 
.68 
.66 
.86 
.60 
.60 
.72 
.75 
.67 


12.2 
10.6 
15.0 
14.8 


17.0 

15.2 

10.2 

9.7 

9.8 

10.8 

7.6 

7.1 

6.4 

6.6 


Prioe 

per 

bushel. 


11.05 

l.Oi 

.90 

1.00 


6.8 
7.5 


20.1 


10.0 
9.9 
8.0 
9.4 
10.2 
18.1 
13.3 
18.5 
15.2 
10.3 
11. tt 
10.0 
16.2 
9.6 
10.1 
11.0 
17.5 
19.9 
21.0 
18.5 
14.3 
17.5 
18.0 
15.0 
19.0 
18.0 


.99 
.82 
.87 
.81 
.»! 
.88 
.81 
.88 
.99 
.95 


.96 
.96 


Rye. 


Bush- 
els. 


12.3 
10.7 
12.7 
10.4 
10.4 
12.0 
10.8 

9.6 

8 


I . 

8 

0 

5.8 

6.8 

6.0 


Price 

per 

bushel 


12.1 


.80 
.88 
.77 
.76 
.78 
.76 
.74 
.72 
.70 
.04 
.50 
.61 
.62 
.61 
.53 
.74 
.68 
.80 
.75 
.82 
.52 
.77 
.76 
.90 
.61 
.67 


6.2 
6.6 
5.5 

8.7 
8.5 
5 


C 

9 

12 
12.3 
11.8 
12.0 
12.2 
10.0 
12.7 
11.3 

9.5 
10.8 

9.5 
14.5 


14.2 


fO.86 
.84 
.09 
.74 
.  ti 
.69 
.61 
.58 
.56 
.56 
.55 
.66 
.80 
.90 
.90 


.95 
.90 
.85 
.70 
.80 
.71 
.00 
.GO 
.58 
.55 
.54 
.49 
.48 
.40 
.44 
.45 
.44 
.85 
.80 
.75 


Oats. 


Bush- 
els. 


Price 

per 

buiriiel 


,78 


13.0 


,43 


8.3 
12.4 


.47 

.76 


.681 


28.8 
28.6 
25.4 
28.4 
20.0 
27.6 
23.6 
28.2 
26.5 
21.2 
20.7 
17.0 
13.0 
11.0 
11.5 
14.5 
11.0 
12.8 
18.5 
21.0 
17.5 
14.8 
17.8 
18.0 
30.0 
29.6 
27.0 
29.5 
21.2 
80.0 
30.5 
20.8 
20.0 
27.5 
20.8 
27.8 
24.9 
81.0 


31.4 
80.0 
81.0 
23.5 
2G.5 
87.0 
80.1 


10.1 


,M5i      25.4 


fO.42 
.43 
.40 
.43 
.48 
.42 
.87 
.86 
.85 
.83 
.88 
.86 
.44 
.69 
.58 
.60 
.58 
.67 
.63 
.87 
.40 
.38 
.85 
.34 
.32 
.32 
.29 
.27 
.28 
.20 
.24 
.26 
.29 
.21 
.  .w 
.40 
.50 
.45 


Barley. 


.25 
.45 
.45 
.46 
.43 
.44 
.45 


,804 


Bush- 
els. 


21. 
22. 
22. 
22. 

m. 

21. 


Price 

per 

bushel 


19.8 

.68 

17.8 

•  •  •  •  •  w  • 

.66 

17.0 
10.5 

.78 
.76 

12.4 

.77 

18.0 

.60 

12.8 
22.8 
18.8 
20.6 
19.5 
18.0 
17.6 
18.6 
19.3 
19.0 
18.2 
20.5 
17.7 
20.5 
21.2 
22.  !> 
26.6 
20.0 
18.3 
28.7 
22.6 
18.4 
22.2 
26.0 


19.6 


Buckwheat. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Bosh- 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


Mafaie 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Rhoile  LMland  . . 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
PennsyWania 
I>elaware 
Maryland 

Vin^inia 

North  Carolina. 
Houth  C 

Floi 


18.0 
14.5 
15.7 
14.3 


10.57 
.56 

.55 
.68 


rtTria 
'rida. 


Potatoes. 


Bush- 
els. 


66 
42 
60 
66 
78 
73 
66 
67 
55 
67 
63 
53 
52 
51 
52 
60 
58 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


$0.09 
.86 
.71 
.92 
.90 
.90 
.02 
.73 
.70 
.M 
..V> 
.61 
.50 
.96 
.90 
1.00 
.91 


10.67 
.60 
.66 
.78 
.72 
.68 


.67 
.66 
.52 
.68 
.GO 
.66 
.66 
.63 
.46 
.44 
.60 
.48 
.87 
.52 
.45 
.05 
.02 
.60 
.40 
.50 
.66 
.56 
.68 
.49 


.610 


Hay. 

Toba 
Pounds. 

ceo. 

Cotton. 

i  Price 
Tons.1    per 
ton. 

Price 
pound. 

Bales. 

Pounds. 

Price 

per 
pound. 

f 
1.1     $11.14 
1.1     1  10.  .V) 

:'i    ::. 

i  1 

1.2         9  54 

1 

...;         1 

1.2       l-^i  HO 

1,425 

$0.17 

.J 

1.1 
1.1 

16  75 

1                                            ' 

14.70 

1,3a) 

.143 
.115 

1 

1 

1.15  j  10.76 

! 

1.26     12.61 

1.26  1  11  81 

1,430 

1      15 

1   

1.2 

12.00 
11.46 

1.26 

638 

6013 

485 

1 

1     .OiV» 

.08 
1     .10 

1 

1 

1. 

1.20  '  10.24 
1.15      10.  ."57 
1.18  1  11.75 
1.2    I  14.92 

.40 
.4U'> 
.3«7 
:t22 

184 
191 
I7)i 
l.M 
81 

i           1« 

10.086 
.0K7 

1 

1     

.80 

.ONS 

1.18 

14.40 

*  •  •  •       

i 

.066 
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T'able  showing  the  average  yields  etc. ,  of  farm  produtts  for  the  year  1867 — Continued. 


Buckwheat. 

1 
Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

states  and  Terrl- 
torifw. 

Bush 
els. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Bush- 
els. 

Price 

per 

bushel. 

Tons. 

Price 
ton. 

Pounds. 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Prirw 
Bales.  Pounds,    per 

pOUDi 

Mississippi 

55 

65 

54 

60 

60 

61 

45 

30 

30 

33 

S3 

75 

77 

56 

60 

50 

70 

80 

77 

110 

105 

48 

105 

102 

110 

71 

90 

107 

100 

$0.87 
.91 
.92 
.70 
.60 
.77 
.88 
.91 
.72 
.96 
.90 
.76 
.56 
.02 
.62 
.70 
.58 
.57 
.52 
.78 
.56 
.52 
.48 
.36 
.64 
.50 
.36 
.45 
.68 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.18 

1.1 

1.15 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 
.8 
.8 

1.2 
.86 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.8 

1.4 

1.8 

1.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

1.85 

$11.88 

9.70 

10.00 

9.75 

10.40 

9.30 

12.00 

10.25 

10.80 

10.47 

10.29 

10.30 

6.04 

7.38 

8.21 

5.80 

4.28 

11.50 

11.00 

9.76 

10.76 

11.00 

4.06 

6.60 

18.50 

10.25 

6.90 

9.60 

9.50 

.417 
.478 
.40 
.44 
.37 

-.38 

1 

4 

900    lO.OM 

...... 

228  ,     .M 

Texas 

202  !      .« 

520 
576 
560 
500 
615 

$0.16 
.105 
.127 
.12 
.09 

216  '      .085 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 
Kentucky 

7.4 
7.5 

$0.60 
.64 

181 
182 

.oa 

Ohio 

9.7 
12.8 
8.2 
9.8 
8.5 
9.3 
9.7 
9.6 
9.8 
9.8 

.68 
.67 
.67 
.68 
.57 
.56 
.67 
.68 
.66 
.61 

Mi'*higan 

IndiAna 

440 

450 

V,020 

.06 
.10 
.11 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

500 
-     480 

J 

.10 
.12 

Kan<fflMi 

Nebraska 

California 

on 

Oreiron 

14.2 

.55 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

•          •  •  •  •  ■ 

Dakota 

14.6 

.57 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washin^on 

Wyoming 

■ 

Arerage  . . . 

11.9 

.666 

66.9 

.682 

1.10 

9.97 

645.2 

.106 

.877 

188 

.085 

Table  showing  the  average  cash  value  per  acre  of  farm  products  for  the  year  1887. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Oata. 

Barley. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Potatoes. 

Hay. 

To- 
bacco. 

Got- 

tea. 

Maine 

$23.98 

28.66 

24.14 

24.78 

22.89 

22.78 

18.81 

16.50 

16.10 

8.60 

12.15 

8.23 

7.91 

6.20 

6.98 

7.53 

7.84 

9.17 

9.18 

8.67 

10.00 

10.75 

10.26 

9.70 

12.62 

10.80 

9.00 

7,87 

10.68 

11.08 

8.08 

8.14 

6.40 

7.23 

18.30 

17.46 

112.80 
10.91 
14.39 
14.81 

"16.87' 
12.46 
8.87 
7.86 
8.28 
8.65 
6.16 
6.25 
6.84 
6.27 

110.48 
8.98 
8.78 
7.70 
8.01 
8.29 
6.59 
6.57 
4.8r 
8.92 
4.79 
8.58 
4.64 
4.  TO 
4.50 

$12.09 
12.30 
10.16 
12.21 
11.17 
11.59 
8.70 
8.36 
8.98 
6.99 
6.88 
6.95 
6.72 
6.84 
6.67 
8.70 
6.88 
7.01 
7.16 
7.77 
7.00 
6.43 
6.28 
6.12 
9.60 
9.47 
7.83 
7.96 
6.78 
7.80 
7.82 
7.62 
7.71 
6.77 
15.64 
10.02 

114.29 
15.21 
14.48 
16.58 
16.29 
14.92 
18.46 

"ih'Ai 

$10.96 
8.16 
8.68 
9.72 

'6.82" 
6.80 
6.97 
6.66 

$44.85 
86.70 
42.60 
60.72 
70.25 
66.71 
40.02 
48.91 
88.50 
85.51 
»4.e6 
82.88 
80.67 
48.55 
46.76 
60.11 
62.74 
47.82 
60.08 
49.72 
41.98 
32.99 
39.27 
87.35 
27.30 
21.60 
81.85 
29.70 
57.00 
48.12 
34.10 
87.20 
41.30 
40.60 
45.60 
40.08 

$12.26 
11.66 
11.46 
18.96 
18.48 
16.17 
12.37 
15.80 
14.14 
14.40 
14.81 
12.29 
12.16 
18.87 
17.90 

New  Hampshire  . . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 



1042.25 

811.64 
151.80 

214.56 

. . .  • " 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

T^aIawjuhb 

Maryland 

'i2.'44' 
7.84 

6.49 
6.16 
4.88 

86.09 
48.00 
48.50 

•  •••  •••• 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. . . . 

9i6.S 

16.  «6 
16.01 

Georgia 

9.66 

18.9 

Florida 

i.97 

Alabama 

6.17 
7.12 

■  aoo' 

8.12 
6.16 
7.14 
7.45 
9.82 
9.8* 
9.« 

10.  G4 
6.50 
6.84 
6.10 

10.04 
5.8<J 
6.35 
8.14 

11.90 

4.98 
6.90 
4.67 
6.08 
6.81 
4.04 
8.77 
6.64 
7.20 
6.77 
6.38 
6.88 
5.86 
4.60 
5.59 
6.08 
4.18 
3.78 
7.60 
10.88 

16.99 

15.98 

18.58 

13.00 

12.68 

12.27 

10.28 

13.80 

12.30 

12.96 

11.32 

8.23 

8.24 

7.25 

6.26 

0.85 

0.88 

5.08 

14.95 

16.40 

•  •••  •••• 

•  ••••••• 

'83.20 
60.87 
71.12 
70.80 
55.35 

22.' 66 

45.00 

112.20 

"  60.66 

12.7? 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

17.21 
19.61 

Texas 

7.28 

16. » 

18.96 

Tennessee 

7.00 
12.24 

9.61 

18.94 

18.46 

11.71 

9.62 

9.81 

8. 88 

8.36 

9.10 

8.82 

6.56 

10.66 

9.54 

4.40 
4.80 

'   '6.57" 
8.23 
5.48 
6.16 
4.81 
6.11 
6.60 
6.60 
6.37 
5.67 

■"7.W' 

1&.41 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinote 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

yi&' 

California 

Oregon 
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T(Me  ahounng  average  cash  value  per  acre  of  farm  products  for  1887. — Continued. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Nevada 

Colorado  ..., 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana  . . . 
New  Mejdoo. 

Utah 

Waahin^^n 
Wyoming  . . 


General  average. 


Com. 


$17.24 
18.90 
12.83 
11.55 
16.89 
16.62 

laes 

16.20 
14.60 


Wheat. 


$16.94 
15.75 
11.07 
7.44 
13.47 
18.68 
13.60 
11.69 
12.06 


8.96        8.25 


Eye. 


$11. 11 


6.60 


3.90 
9.41 


5.49 


Oats. 


$12.47 
18.95 


7.86 
13.60 
18.96 
10.82 
11.40 
16.26 
18.56 


7.74 


Barley. 


$14.64 
15.87 
12.00 
7.82 
14.86 
12.68 
lO.ffT 
12.87 
12.25 


10.16 


Buck- 
wheat. 


Potatoes. 


$8.26 


6.72 


$85.86 
68.79 
25.02 
46.15 
86.76 
70.86 
85.24 
82.41 
48.16 
57.91 


88.82 


Hay. 


$12.68 

12.90 

14.80 

5.28 

7.80 

17.65 

12.80 

8.28 

12.48 

11.88 


10.98 


To- 
bacco. 


Cot- 
ton. 


$51.00 


68.45 


15.61 


General  summary  showing  the  estimated  quantities,  number  of  acres,  and  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  crops  of  the  farm  in  1887. 


Frodncts. 


Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

do... 


Rye 

Oata 

Barley  — 
Buckwheat 
Potatoes... 


.do., 
.do. ., 
.do.., 
.do... 


Total 


Tobacoo IMunds. 

Bay tons. 

Cotton bales. 


Orand  total 


Quantity 
produced. 


1,456,161,000 

466,329,000 

20,698,000 

659,618,000 

56,812,000 

10,844,000 

184,106,000 


886,240,000 

41,454.458 

7,020,209 


Number 
of  acres. 


72,892,790 
87,641,788 

2,068,447 
25,920,906 

2,901,958 
910,506 

2,857,822 


144,178,687 


508,620 
87,664,789 
18,641,067 


201,068,068 


Value. 


$646,106,770 

810,612,960 

11,288,140 

200,699,790 

29,464,800 

6,122,320 

91,606,740 


1,295,796,110 


40,977,260 
418,440,288 
291,045,846 


2,041,208,996 


Table  showing  the  average  yield  and  cash  value  per  acre,  and  price  per  unit  of 

quantity  of  farm  products  for  the  year  1887. 


Products. 


Indian  com bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Rye do... 

Oats do. . . 

Barley do... 


20.1 
12.1 
10.1 
25.4 
19.6 


if 


$0,444 
.681 
.545 
.801 
.519 


$8.98 
8.25 
5.49 
7.74 

10.15 


Products. 


Buckwheat bushels. 

Potatoes do  .. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Hay tons. 

Cotton pounds. 


11.9 
56.9 

645.2 
1.1(^ 

188 


$0,565 

.682 

.206 

9.97 

.065 


« 


$6.73 
88.82 
68.45 
10.96 
15.61 
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FARM  ANIMALS. 

NUMBERS. 

The  tendency  to  increased  attention  to  horse-breeding  which  has 
been  so  noticeable  in  recent  years  is  still  progressive.     Tne  low  value 
of  cattle  stimulates  renewed  attention  to  horses.     Improvement  in 
quality  is  quite  as  apparent  as  increase  of  numbers.   Tne  popularity 
of  the  large  Frencn  and  English  breeds  is  unabated.     Enlarged 
demand  for  draught  horses,  locally,  is  caused  by  activity  in  railroad 
building.     It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  in  some  parts  of  the  South, 
where  manufacturing  has  been  introduced  or  extended,  there  has 
arisen  an  unaccustomed  demand  for  horses.     In  the  Territories  the 
establishment  of  horse  ranches  has  increased  the  numbers  of  these 
useful  animals.   They  are  found  to  be  thrifty  and  profitable  stock  for 
the  range.     They  are  not  exempt,  however,  from  losses  and  disabili- 
ties, as  there  are  local  complaints  of  the  depredations  of  wolves  and 
mountain  lions,  which  prey  upon  the  young  colts.     In  some  portions 
of  the  Western  wheat  area  there  has  been  diversion  from  cereals  to 
farm  animals,  but  especially  t9  horses,  as  the  local  demand  is  great 
in  rapidly-settling  districts.    *0n  the  other  hand,  they  are  in  less 
demand  in  certain  localities  in  the  Ohio  Valley  which  are  reducing 
arable  area  and  enlarging  permanent  pasture  or  other  grass  lands. 
Then,  there  are  counties  in  which  a  jnethora  exits  because  buyers 
have  not  been  sufl&ciently  active  in  their  purchases. 

The  total  increase  in  numbers  appears  to  be  nearly  half  a  million. 
The  heaviest  ratios  of  increase  appear  in  the  Territories  and  in  Texas, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  mules.  The  cotton  belt  h^ 
never  done  much  in  raising  either  mules  or  horses.  Some  correspond- 
ents report  efforts  there  in  this  direction.  In  Georgia  the  increase 
in  Bermuda  grass  is  made  subservient  to  stock-growing,  and  espe- 
cialy  to  mule-raising.  Others  report  that  mules  can  be  grown  on 
winter  pasture  and  in  the  canebrakes  about  as  easily  as  cattle. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  are  gradually  increasing  with  the  ad- 
vance of  population.  Milk  and  its  products  are  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  assimilable  and  nutritious  of  the  foods, 
and  there  is  no  probability  of  a  decline  in  the  demand.  The  largest 
increase  is  in  the  Southwest  and  Northwest,  where  settlement  is  ac- 
tive and  population  increasing.  The  apparent  increase  of  the  year 
is  442,211. 

The  numbers  in  cattle  of  all  kinds  exceed  the  estimate  of  last  year 
by  more  than  a  million.  The  increase  is  rapid  in  all  the  States  wnere 
farm  extension  is  in  progress,  as  in  the  newer  Western  States  and  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with 
the  low  price  of  cattle,  which  has  tended  to  reduction  in  some  places, 
and  in  others  holding  for  better  prices  has  tended  to  enlargement  of 
numbers.  There  is  much  local  complaint  of  combination  of  dealers 
and  butchers  to  control  prices,  and  of  the  discrimination  of  railroad 
companies  in  freight  rates.  There  is  some  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity or  cattle,  as  reported  in  many  Southern  localities.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign,  indicating  a  greater  popularity  of  cattle-growing,  and  leading 
ultimately  to  increase  of  numbers. 

There  appears  to  be  a  slight  further  reduction  in  numbers  of  sheep, 
due  to  discouragement  at  the  low  jirice  of  wool.     It  is  gratifying  to 
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observe  evidences  of  re-asBurance  in  tlie  future  of  sheep  husbandry, 
which  may  effect  an  increase  of  numbers  hereafter.  In  some  sec- 
tions a  slight  increase  is  already  perceptible. 

In  the  numbers  of  swine  there  is  a  marked  increase,  ample  for  a  meat 
supply  of  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  to  aid  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  large  corn  crop  of  the  past  year.  But  a  portion  of  the  in- 
crease is  only  apparent,  as  in  several  Statesarevisionof  previous  esti- 
mates has  enlarged  the  State  aggregates.  The  tendency  of  current 
State  statistics,  founded  on  assessors  returns,  which  omit  all  the  pigs 
under  six  months  old,  and  often  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hogs, 
is  to  an  underestimate  of  the  numbers  of  swine,  and  this  naturally 
affects  the  judgment  of  ouf  correspondents. 

The  aggregate  numbers  of  the  different  species  of  farm  animals  on 
farms  and  ranches,  but  not  including  those  held  in  towns  and  cities, 
are  as  follows: 


stock. 

im. 

laeg. 

IncnuBor 

ia,m.B8(i 

S:i:i 

ib'.snnlesci 

M.*)1,50S 

tZ:S 

-)-0,«»,0«7 

The  values  of  farm  animals,  as  reported  by  correspondents,  are 
but  little  changed  from  the  returns  of  January,  1888,  horses  and 
sheep  advancing  slightly,  hogs  more  noticeably,  ■while  cattle  and 
mules  have  declined  somewhat. 

Milch  cows  have  declined  71  cents  per  bead,  but  the  increase  in 
numbers  is  sufficient  to  almost  entirely  offset  this  shrinkage,  leaving 
the  aggregate  value  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  ampler  than 
at  the  preceding  return. 

In  the  case  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  the  increase  in  numbers  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  decreased  value  per  head,  and  the  aggre- 
gate value  is  tU,fil3, 70S  less  than  the  value  of  the  same  class  of  stock 
m  1888. 

Sheep  alone,  of  all  farm  animals,  show  a  decline  in  number,  but 
the  advance  of  8  cents  per  head  is  sufficient  to  increase  the  aggregate 
value  of  a  year  ago  by  more  tbantl, 350,000.  The  value  of  tfis  class 
of  stock  declined  steadily  from  1881  to  1886,  when  the  turning  point 
was  reached  and  an  advance  began,  which  still  continues.  The  fall- 
ing off  in  numbers  began  three  years  later,  and  still  continues. 

Mules  show  a  slight  decline  m  price,  but  the  total  value  exceeds 
that  of  1888  by  nearly  t5,00  J,000.  For  four  years  past  the  changes 
in  prices  have  been  very  slight,  the  extreme  range  between  188ii  and 
1889  amounting  to  only  87  cente. 

A  bountiful  com  harvest,  with  a  fairly  healthful  season  for  swine, 
has  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  hogs,  while  the  scarcity 
otthis  class  of  stock  during  the  past  two  years  has  materially  stiffened 
prices.  The  net  aggregate  increase  of  values  of  all  classes  of  stock 
over  1888amountstot98,000,640,  and  of  this  increase  swinol'urmsi'— 
over  $70,000,000.  ^ 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  each  class  of 
stock  on  January  1,  1889,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1888, 
with  the  increase  or  decrease  during  the  period: 


stock. 


Horses 

Mules 

Bfilchcows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Total 


1888. 


^046,096,154 
174,868,563 
366,252,178 
611,750,620 
89,279,926 
220,811,062 


2,409,043,418 


1889. 


$962,194,827 
179,444,481 
966. 2%,  376 
607,886,812 
90,640,860 
291,307,198 


2,607,060.068 


Increase  or 
decrease. 


-f  $86,096.0 
-f    4,590,918 

-  25,W 

-  14,518,708 
1.300,40 

70,496,111 


t 


+  96,006,M) 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  statement  the  following  table, 
showing  the  average  value  per  heaa  of  each  class  at  the  same  dates, 
is  presented: 


stock. 


Horses 

Mules 

Bfilchcows «. 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 


lARR. 

1889. 

$71.82 

$n.89 

79.78 

79.49 

24.65 

88.94 

17.79 

17.05 

2.05 

2.18 

4.96 

5.79 

or 


-  .29 

-  .71 


-  .74 
.08 
.81 


t 


During  the  past  ten  years,  or  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  the 
changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  different  classes  of  stock  have 
been  very  marked.  At  the  beginning  of  that  period  horses  aver- 
aged $54. 75  per  head,  and  they  have  since  advanced,  almost  steadily, 
to  $71,89,  an  increase  of  31  per  cent.  Mules  have  almost  equaled 
this  showing,  the  price  per  head  advancing  from  $61.26  to  $79.49,  or 
nearly  30  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  milch  cows  values  have  been  more 
stable,  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  as  a  rule,  not  amounting 
to  more  than  $2  per  head,  while  between  the  first  and  last  years  of 
the  period  namea  the  advance  has  amounted  to  only  67  cents,  or  from 
$23. 27  to  $23. 94.  Oxen  and  other  cattle  show  a  more  decided  advance 
than  do  cows,  the  average  value  in  1889  standing  at  $17.05  against 
$16.10  ten  years  before,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent.  Sheep  alone  show 
a  decline  m  value  during  the  period,  beginning  with  $2.21  per  head 
and  averaging  now  but  $2.13,  or  a  decline  of  nearly  4  per  cent.  The 
numbers  of  swine  fluctuate  considerably  from  year  to  year,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  animals,  from  the  fact  that  they  early  reach 
maturity,  enabling  breeders  to  quickly  meet  any  extra  demand  by 
an  increase  of  numbers,  or  to  send  apresent  surplus  to  butchers  with- 
out impairing  the  future  supply.  This  easy  expansion  or  contraction 
of  herds  makes  a  comparison  of  prices  at  two  periods  less  fair  than 
in  the  case  of  other  stock.  Changes  in  average  value  occur  quicker 
and  are  more  marked,  perhaps  fluctuating  widely  between  the  dates 
chosen.  In  1880  the  average  was  returned  at  $4.28  against  $5.79  ftt 
the  present  date,  an  advance  of  35  per  cent.,  though  during  the  period 
the  value  reached  both  a  lower  and  a  much  higher  point. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  values  yearly,  from  1880  to  1889, 
will  show  the  annual  changes  during  the  period  under  consideration: 
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Tears. 

Horses. 

MlllM. 

Milch 
cows. 

Other 
catUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1880        

$64.76 

68.44 
68.52 
70.69 
74.64 
78.70 
71.27 
72.16 
71.82 
71.89 

$81.26 
69.79 
71.86 
79.49 
84.22 
82.88 
79.60 
78.91 
79.78 
79.49 

$28.27 
28.96 
26.89 
30.21 
31.87 
29.70 
27.40 
26.06 
24.66 
28. 9# 

$16. 10 
17.33 
19.89 
21.80 
23.62 
28.26 
21.17 
19.79 
17.79 
17.05 

$2.21 
2.39 
2.87 
2.68 
2.87 
2.14 
1.91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.18 

$4.28 

1881     

4.70 

1882                  '. 

6.96 

1888     

6.75 

1884     

6.67 

1886             

6.02 

1886       

4.26 

1887          .          

4.48 

1888        

4.96 

1889 

6.79 

TaNe  shotmng  the  estimated  numbers  of  animals  on  farms  and  ranches^  expressed 
as  a  percental  of  the  numbers  of  previous  years ;  also  average  of  actual  prices 
January  1,  1^9. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Maasaohusetts . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTsnia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Tirginia 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina . . 

Oeoreia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Missiasippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  . . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Nebraska 

California  . . . 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico . 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wyoming . . . 


Arerage 


Horses. 


Mules. 


P.ct. 
102 
102 
102.6 
102 
101 
102 
101 
101 
101 
100 
101 
101. 
101 
101. 
102 
103 
102 
108 
102 
106 
101 
102 
101 
102 
97 
101 
101 
102 

laj 

108 
105 
102 
104 
105 


102 


Average  price  per  head. 


« 

a 

o 

I 


102 


107 


107 
105 


102 
110 


$36.28 
34.17 
88.50 
36.88 
42.^ 
41.75 
86.00 
46.00 
40.96 
39.00 
86.40 
30.00 
81.60 
32.50 
38.62 
26.11 
31.00 
22.63 
16.19 
13.56 
28.00 
35.40 
30.29 
a>.50 
38.00 
88.20 
39.54 
37.77 
32. 4C 
38.00 
33.48 
81.83 
26.50 
28.61 
25.30 
22.55 
17.50 
25.00 
10.00 
82.30 
16.50i 
21.25 
11.60 
15.75 
25.64 
22.50 


o 

I 
1. 


I  t:;* 


80.96 


$57. 
54. 
53. 
62. 
78. 
68. 
06. 
72. 
64. 
55. 
53. 
46. 
47. 
54. 
54. 
49. 
45. 
87. 
26. 
19. 
34. 
54. 
40. 
52. 
60. 
81. 
bO. 
56. 
52. 
51. 
60. 
44. 
41. 
45. 
88. 
83. 
32. 
37. 
20. 
51. 
24. 
29. 
15. 
25. 
39. 
30. 


50 
17 
68 
88 
75 
42 


> 


$80. 66  $112. 75 
70.69  105.50 
7.5.63  105.68 
80.25   115.25 

103.75  117.00 
90.83   113.52 


00*  87. 
30  93. 


78 

00 

30 

71 

00 

44 

10 

00 

50 

71 

00 

57 

29 

SO 

75 

76 

.V) 

20 

31 

22 

36 

20 

20 

85i  60. 

20!  59. 

50!  70. 

48   58. 

36   47. 

50|  60. 


91. 
82. 
77. 
67. 
69. 
76. 
76. 
72. 
66. 
61. 
39. 
27. 
48. 
72. 
67. 
71. 
85. 
82. 
81. 
80. 
75. 
76. 
72. 


23 

00 
00 
67 
38 
67 


55. 
30. 
73. 
87. 
48. 
27. 


331  36. 
20  61. 


00 


«.14 


87. 


69 
63 
25 
75 
83 
50 
00 
09 
60 
60 
15 
72 
00 
50 
50 
70 
50 
60 
63 
77, 
78' 
20 
00 
60 
30 
50 
00 
20 
60 
40 
00 
50 
68 
00 
50 
00 
75 
00 
60 
67 
00 
67 
17 
60 
40 


P.ct. 


Average  price  per  head. 


"3 

o 


9 


fl>» 


112.00 

119.00 

117.7 

109.50 

96.00 

87.78 

90.00 

99.50 

99.00 

98.33 

87.50 

78.  OO! 

68.7 

45.25 

72.26 

90.79 

88.81 

90.00 

111.50; 

113:00 

102.00 

100.00 

102.24 

102.00! 

95.0»3 

80.  (X) 
95.00 
92.00 
71.00 

100.00 
74.62 
42.50 

101.24 
68.00 
68.00 
45.50 
52.00 
87.00 
67.50 


66.85 


91.27 


101.6 

100 

100.5 

102 

100 

101 

101 

102 

102 

108 

102 

106 

102 

108 

105 

107 

105 

98 

98 
101 

98 

97 

99 
1Q2 

101 
100 
108 
105 
102 
110 
97 


$36. 70  $56. 30  $82. 


08 

96 

100 

110 

100 


49.17 

43.921 

40.00 

41.38: 

84.85 

84.00 

36.11 

87.  a5 

20.00 

33.80 

33.00 

20.66 

24.27 

30.50 

43.50 

83.32 

41.00 

38.24 

88.33 

40.00 

39.50 

33.60 

35.50 

80.40 

87.50 

31.00 

37.42 

32.80 

27.00 

a>.  00 

89.00 


36.53 
81.00 
23.67 
14.60 
19.00 
26.00 
30.00 


ro. 

70. 
65. 
63. 
56. 
53. 
58. 
58. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
39. 
84. 
45. 
02. 
49. 
58. 
69. 
61. 
60. 
58. 
53. 

54. 
54. 
46. 
60. 
52. 
44. 

a5. 

52. 


00 
82 
00 
75 

23 
89 
00 
(K) 
60 
96 
40 
45 
70 
11 
00 
00 
00 
00 
20 
80 
00 
65 
60 
11 
75 
00 


97 
97. 
86. 
91. 
88. 
81. 
87. 
87. 
85. 
76. 
78. 
68. 
49. 
65. 
81. 
73. 
84. 
82. 
85. 
83. 
81. 
78. 
76. 
80. 
73. 
71. 
86. 


Wi  78. 
.w!  62. 
OOl  77. 
50i  70. 


50 
60 
27 
50 
00 
08 
00 
22 
23 
83 
&1 
23 
50 
10 
( < 
00 
50 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
67 
60 
50 
50 
00 


54.401 
48. 00; 
35.00 
30.00 
28.331 
41.501 
50.00 


82.00 
01.00 
50.00 
40.00 
40.00 
01.  T."- 
70.00 


80.361  52.  OC;  75.48 


$116. 
124. 
123. 
120. 
118. 
104. 
101. 
107. 
110, 

no. 

97. 

95. 

96. 

68. 

88. 

90. 

97. 
103. 
104. 
110. 
103. 
102. 
108. 
104. 
102. 

95. 

95. 
108. 
105. 

88. 
150. 
101. 


00 
50 
60 
00 
00 
06 
00 
00 
00 
42 
17 
00 


Milch  cows. 


00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 


104. 
^. 
82. 
06. 
62. 
04. 
87. 


00 
00 
25 

% 

83 
50 


96.99 


1 

u 
& 

s 
i. 


p.ct. 

104 

101 

103 

102 

102 

106 

100.8 

102 

100 

100 

104 

100.6 

101.5 

102 

101 

103 

102 

104 


OOj  104 
23j  107 
32  lOG 
00  106 
13  103 
00  100 
40  100 
OOj  101 
77  108 
.50!  104 
27:  107 
40,  105 


103 
100 
102 


108 
104 
101 
103 
102 
107 


101 
102 
104 


$28.00 
29.68 
26.20 
83.50 
83.00 
34.60 
29.60 
34.68 
27.56 
27.60 
26.26 
20.02 
16.50 
21.00 
17.30 
16.68 
17.00 
10.25 
16.74 
18.67 
14.20 
19.14 
23.40 
24.00 
28.75 
28.75 
25.50 
25.  £0 
a'j.OO 
22.30 
22.32 
10.30 
20.86 
22.60 
31.88 
28.00 
36.50 
84.40 
22.60 
28.00 
84.38 
35.25 
21.67 
26.10 
84.60 
86.70 


28.94 


AG88- 
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Table  shoiving  the  estimated  number  of  animaU  on  farms,  etc. — Continued- 


Average  price  per  head. 


fitatte  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  llamp«$hire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Islahd 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Mary-land 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonria 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Xx)ui8iana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Vest  Virffiuia 

Kentucky 

Ohio  ... 

Michij^au 

Indiana 

mihois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevftrla 

Colorado 

Arizona 

DakotA 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyomlnj? 


11^.  M 
:iS.43 
37. 5() 
39.  (K) 
88.75 
»).  4« 
41.3ft 
4i.'.6.5 
35.20 
3:^.50 
81.23 
;M.60 
IG.UO 
18.56 
17.(10 
13.26 
13.80 
18.77 
14.67 
13.24 
13.26 
3().50 
32.  10 
38.00 
:».00 

3r.oo 

38.57 

31.50 

29.00 

2B.00 

;»,75 

26.50 

37.64 

2?.  41 

37.17 

26.85 

31.25 

30.70 

19.00 

30.61 

33.50 

33.00 

20.60 

22.  HO 

37.00 

31.85 

d4.S0 
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g  the  estimated  number  of  animals  on  farms  and  rUnvheis,  total  valtie 
of  each  hind,  and  average  price ^  January  1,  1889. 


Territories. 


xiorsM. 


Number. 


1, 


1    1, 


1. 


90. 
Bl>, 
86. 
66, 
10, 
50. 

081). 
05. 

6lK), 

im. 

il6. 
151, 

m, 

ll3i 

:«. 
1^, 

187. 
806. 
i:^», 
39H, 
701, 
16;3, 
648, 

0[n, 

43i5, 

mi 

i'A'A). 

m, 

l.Si. 

r.i. 

2  4. 

\m, 

200, 
4JJ, 

108, 


754 

150 

369 

7.08 

an 

000 

6id 
mi9 

mVi 
9r>5 

261 
725 
470 

087 

a)6 
«or 
irA 

rMS 
461 
.502 
133 
2:V) 
0«i8 
8r4 
173 
7-16 

629 

i;k) 
3'n) 

013 

o:« 

71 K) 
781 
BOO 
45S 

rm 

7(>1 
044 


Averajre 
price. 


|94.40 

fi9.B9 

88.75 

106. 68 

110.4:3 

m.  f)6 

95.64 

lai.90 

1)5. 06 
91.03 
79.40 
70.83 
76.  m 
1)0.66 

m.oa 

M). «« 
74.:J2 
67.41 
64.38 
33.22 
57. 6« 
71.1>4 
66.17 
70.77 
66.92 
92.85 
81.(55 
78.  :i8 
80.  W 
83.12 
74.99 
61.60 
a5.46 
7(i.  (K) 
70. 19 
50.51 
67. 50 
61.11 
48.r)0 
78.  ft'J 
47.50 
47.0:3 
m.  52 
34.15 

u.m 

42.66 


Value. 


Mules. 


Number. 


19,133 

4,363 

7,^ 

7,094 

1,1:J1 

5,!216 

05. 107 

10,001 

57, 121 

9,102 

10.462 

17.496 

11,679 

6,070 

9,.'J40 

2,800 

9,910 

9,308 

6,645 

43,973 

10.7m) 

'ii.OfJjJ 

9.241 

60,  t.H39 
43.0:^4 
53,917 
85,529 
»4,395 
32,491 
78, 97'5 
49, 140 
4:3,22:} 
»3. 2.>'i 

25,  a-7 

9,  Itil 
3, 413 
7,946 
1,440 
2*3, 65!) 
6,483 
9,427 
1,426 
4,5;^ 

4,645 


393 

006 

194 

180 

554 

394 

6a5 

26(i 

786 

090 

7,'58 

86:3 

404 

267 

203 

739 

207 

bid 

833 

694 

713 

245 

237 

215 

557 

316 

493 
»x>n 

550 

(m 

432 
15:3 
5S5 
259 
HU8 
350 
4:30 
450 
590 
750 
934 
788 
;358 
233 
130 


9,501 

SM,2&4 

4,184 

13,625 

30.083 

90,844 

76,960 

152.047 

12,871 

110,^449 

172,312 

86,168 

208,967 

128,580 

208,405 

6,  •'99 

159,039 

^,230 

6,095 

53,294 

112,191 

7,851 

11,188 

47,018 

227,819 

86,104 

44,458 

40,765 

3, 218 

2,369 

8,000 

2,a5d 

16,850 
1,071 
5,316 

10,803 
4,a>5 
1,248 
3,200 


Average 
price. 


18,663,2<\4 


1103.27 
119.47 
110.05 
114.40 
106.37 
88.49 
84.90 
97.71 
97.79 
98.49 
ai.97 
85.96 
85.82 
58.76 
72.81 
71.65 
74.49 
73.36 
87.65 
102.25 
82.86 
81.89 
90.65 
93.12 
85.14 
69.46 
80.32 
90.41 
83.78 
63.02 
98.11 
95.34 
70.25 
94.74 
61.15 
58.88 
64.  &3 
47.42 
8:3.  S 
80.40 


Value. 


9^,110 
1, 135,  OTS 
3,670,288 
478,670 
1,449,263 
3,198,136 
7,7R438 
7,5K),098 

14.938,038 
1,207,068 

11,033,953 

14,691,848 
7,31^,038 

11,383,340 
9,862,0te 

14,983,103 

606,459 
11,661,979 

2,133,794 

623,309 

4,415,783 

9,187,623 

711,698 

1,041,779 

4,008,1SW 

15,825,030 

6,916,135 

4,019,378 

3,415,201 

202,813 

832,413 

762,  n» 

300,313 

1,590,334 

102. 182 

812. 989 

590,176 

192,308 

104,367 

357.380 


Territories. 


Milch  cows. 


Oxen  and  othet  cattle. 


Number.     Avo.-a^' 


Value. 


Number. 


174. 

183, 

33, 

130. 

1,.Vj2. 

181, 

929, 

3H, 

140, 

259. 

SW7, 

149, 

840. 

M, 

80S, 

397, 

109, 


r»«»7 

on 
:n9 
925 
811 

im 

878 
076 
371 
083 
422 
082 
414 
119 
979 
407 
738 
540 
156 


82S. 

2^>. 
20. 
38. 
33. 
84. 
29. 
34. 
.  27. 
2;. 

20. 

10. 
31. 
17. 
10. 
17. 
16. 
16. 


00  $4,877,796 
(\'\  '    2.»vi;j.;320 

2i)  0,080.758 

50  6.161.488 

(X)  770. 2,')8 

50  4,518,396 

0()  45,9.W.241 

02  6, 289. 623 
.>0  I  36,013.465 

.-)()  788. 78:3 

25  8,O*«0.O78 

02  6,3M2.271 

50  4, 082. 331 

00  8.131.499 

:J0  8,898,937 

08  907.  .'J09 

00  6,140.291 

25  4,831,775 

74  1,881,655 


185. 160 

141.  oro 

185, 773 

uw,  97:3 

13.549 

111. or) 

842.017 
08.511 
809.000 
27. 137 
lJyi.0C37 
4 19,  .52:3 
419.  ;383 
212.521 
58<.;.  *;^3 

58,*.(VUJ 
4.5-1. 012 
4:37.48? 
381,649 


Lver»j5« 

VAlue. 

price. 

S25. 91 

$4,7^)8,092 

20. 9fi 

3.818.816 

2" .  09 

4,771.593 

27.98 

2,908.977 

:30. 91 

418,799 

30.25 

3,358.887 

31.2:3 

36.318,;317 

3i.irr 

3.14:J.:384 

24. 54 

31,844.240 

25. 92 

70:3. 391 

21.9'.) 

2,947.584 

17.27 

7,24i,100 

11.41 

4,78>3,44l 

i:?.  21 

3,806.869 

11.78 

6.911,890 

8.  '.>^> 

5.339.043 

9.  »v:3 

4,870.248 

9.  a-) 

4,  .307, 671 

10.43 

3,986,618 

J 
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Table  showing  the  estimated  number  of  animals  on  farms,  etc. — Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.... 
Minnesota.... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico.. 

Utah .  

Washington.. 
Wyominig .... 

Total... 


Milch  cows. 


Number. 


1 


S»,806 

822,668 

866,738 

176,411 

818,053 

783,481 

441,  C7C 

578,670 

974,975 

680,598 

465,661 

,293,095 

737,259 

652,888 

400,066 

258,296 

82,157 

18,217 

ft4,9T4 

16,6^ 

289,067 

31,760 

81,443 

19,788 

.51,873 

72,781 

8,828 


Average 
price. 


$18.67 
14.20 
19.14 
28.40 
dl.OO 
28.75 
28.75 
25.60 
26.20 
25.00 
22.80 
22  82 
19.80 
20.86 
22.60 
31.88 
28.00 
86.60 
34.40 
22.60 
28.00 
84.33 
85.25 
21.67 
26.10 
84.50 
86.70 


Value. 


111,802,488 

4.581,886 

7,019,365 

4.128.017 

7,684,872 

22,525,079 

12,698,186 

14,628,585 

24,669,370 

14,664,950 

10,161,807 

28,861,880 

14,229,099 

18,292,098 

9,001,485 

8,105.328 

2,800,896 

(M6,7ai 

8,888,042 

874,040 

6,693,696 

1,089,978 

1,108,866 

428,676 

1,853,886 

2,609,220 

805,454 


Oxen  and  other  cattle. 


Number. 


16,896,685 


28.94 


866,226,876 


7,006,884 

601,891 

475,076 

283,701 

629,018 

957,866 

621,634 

912,281 

1,580,827 

659,976 

514,880 

8,096,258 

1,448,748 

1,668,111 

1,187,611 

726,880 

610,182 

855,740 

1,028,866 

441,000 

818,878 

415.880 

£62,585 

1,883,857 

421,960 

815,710 

1,107,178 


Average 
price. 


86,038,417 


$0.89 
9.10 
12.86 
18.07 
20.15 
26.16 
84.07 
21.47 
21.17 
19.42 
18.10 
80.46 
16.87 
18.20 
18.96 
19.87 
18.98 
90.  .37 
90.00 
17.50 
90.42 
80.00 
81.82 
18.48 
16.41 
85.07 
19.59 


17.06 


Value. 


t66,907,34« 

4,666,306 

6. 100, 108 

5,127,091 

10,669,728 

84.096,444 

12,667,817 

19.688.498 

88,808.551 

18, 818,  .562 

0.809.853 

48.866.631 

84,840,584 

80,861,088 

28,517.:fi» 

14.090,181 

11.580,848 

7,248,108 

90.608,606 

7,717,500 

16,619.318 

8,816.600 

81.008,514 

18,650,607 

6,501.163 

7,918,001 

81,684.648 


607.896.818 


States  and  Territories. 


Mains 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvaiiia... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virmiia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina.. 

Qeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Dakota 


Sheep. 


Number. 


1, 


4, 


4, 
8. 

1, 


1, 


3. 
8, 

1, 


647,786 
194,778 
866,770 
69,505 
90,485 
47,231 
548,426 
108,170 
935,646 
22,894 
168,841 
436,846 
419.009 
105,187 
424,688 
91,969 
801.. 308 
252,787 
116.244 
669,451 
284,570 
626,926 
484,432 
806,978 
085,556 
134.134 
420,000 
778,468 
793,146 
887.500 
640,700 
109.444 
730,622 
.342,000 
956,000 
959.484 
694,046 
114,932 
665.147 
948,117 


Average 
price. 


8.00 
8.04 
8.04 
8.21 
8.67 
8.88 
8.32 
8.82 
8.08 
8.05 
8.27 
8.49 
1.87 
1.78 
1.47 
1.87 
1.42 
1.45 
1.52 
1.45 
1.49 
1.72 
8.28 
8.58 
2.71 
8.81 
8.79 
2.67 
2.41 
2.25 
2.45 
1.79 
1.78 
1.86 
1.88 
1.78 
8.80 
8.25 
1.80 
8.62 


Value. 


1,648,176 

578,606 

1,111,941 

191,160 

78,851 

188,831 

6,140,774 

893.924 

8,884,783 

67,942 

497,296 

1,085,857 

676,718 

180,92:3 

626,005 

171.964 

420,554 

367,800 

176.877 

6,749,215 

3S4,295 

907.261 

1,103,580 

2,038,318 

11,017,657 

6,996.062 

3.965,492 

2,005.100 

l,9m».835 

750.  la") 

1,822,552 

1,9M,573 

1,297,115 

0»J.717 

7,453.104 

6, 105, 894 

1.944.509 

8,508.1.51 

1,197.265 

609,747  ' 


Hogs. 


Number. 


73,188 

61,679 

77.117 

66.314 

18,659 

61.776 

679,586 

186,068 

1,087,752 

42,664 

870,141 

887,689 

1,279,102 

683,176 

1,649,531 

325,474 

1,403,671 

1,812,557 

681,203 

2,210,710 

1,569,187 

8,088.377 

454,417 

2,147,716 

3,748,486 

906,856 

8,871,086 

6,275,000 

989,002 

522,308 

6.750.000 

5.200.000 

2,784,195 

2,264.4X9 

647,000 

225,187 

80,844 

28.103 

16,112 

458,876 


Average 
price. 


0.76 
10.66 
9.86 
11.07 
9.60 
9.03 
8.70 
9. 52 
8.08 
6.81 
6.59 
4.16 
8.76 
4.14 
3.76 
2.52 
8.59 
3.16 
3.48 
8.93 
8.61 
8.97 
4.40 
4.62 
6. 88 
6.94 
6.89 
7.46 
7.48 
6.95 
7.54 
4.78 
6.85 
7.08 
6.69 
5.18 
5.36 
7.40 
6.00 
7.16 


Value. 


714.086 

546,882 

714,485 

728.044 

181.188 

504.654 

5.011,589 

1,770,761 

8,888,871 

890,475 

1.7B0.008 

8,434.406 

4,800,006 

8.418,015 

6,827.476 

819.675 

5.088.477 

4.144,5a 

8.168,76S 

8,688.669 

4.008.661 

8,006,690 

1 ,  WW,  cW 

0,018.163 
18,018.680 

6.98D.961 
16,  .348, 416 
80,817.740 

7. 610. 875 

8.681.874 
60.088,000 
84.685,600 
14.686.148 
16.088,584 

8.616,213 

1.10^,084 

108,808 

907.964 

06. 6n 

8,848.386 
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Table  Bhovnng  the  estimated  number  of  animcds  on  farnna,  etc, — Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


Idaho 

Montana . . . 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming.. 

Total. 


Sheep. 


Nmnher. 


Average 
price. 


Value. 


874,890 

1,391.500 

8,514,473 

1,408,500 

060,883 

565,  a07 


'12,599,079 


$2.40 

3.48 
1.14 
1.90 
1.84 
2.10 


2.13 


$899,780 
8,448,415 
4,001,579 
2,793,674 
1,034,829 
1,187,217 


90,640,860 


Hogs. 


Number. 


65.000 
28,408 
21,935 
50,148 
96,607 
2,744 


50,801,502 


Average 
price. 


$7.50 
8.48 
6.48 
8.68 
6.09 
9.16 


5.79 


Value. 


$487,500 
198,342 
120.204 
432,989 
582,058 
25,186 


291,807,198 


CONDITION  OF  FARM  ANIMALS. 


HORSES. 

The  condition  of  horses  at  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1888-'89  is  bet- 
ter than  usual,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  average  percentage  98.4,  an  unusually  high  figure. 
The  lowest  average  is  in  New  Mexico,  which  returns  5  per  cent,  be- 
low normal.  The  Southwestern  States  report  their  horses  three 
Soints  below  full  condition,  as  well  as  Georgia  and  Alabama;  and 
few  Hampshire  and  Vermont  make  the  same  averages.  The  bad 
weather  of  September  in  New  England,  the  frosted  herbage  and  in- 

i'ured  corn,  were  not  a  good  preparation  for  wintering  horses.  Da- 
:ota  also  suffered  from  early  frost,  and  reports  a  general  average  of 
96.  Ohio  and  Illinois,  at  98,  show  good  condition,  but  slightly 
lower  than  many  other  States.  As  a  whole,  the  condition  of  horses 
shows  how  favorable  the  season  has  been,  and  with  what  care  and 
liberality  of  feeding  our  farmers  treat  this  favorite  and  valuable 
animal. 

The  cases  in  which  any  serious  disease  has  been  prevalent  over  any 
considerable  district  are  remarkably  few  in  number.  The  usual  list 
of  diseases  is  reported.  Diseases  of  a  contagious  nature  are  reported 
in  a  few  localities.  Pink-eye  is  mentioned  occasionally,  the  cases 
generally  appearing  in  a  mild  form  and  in  the  middle  latitudes.  An 
occasional  mention  of  glanders  is  made.  Attacks  of  charbon  and 
deaths  from  buffalo  gnats  are  less  frequent  than  usual  in  the  South- 
west. Pneumonia,  lung  fever  and  other  lung  diseases,  strangles,  diph- 
theria, laryngitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  throat,  catarrhal  fever, 
catarrh,  nasal  gleet,  kidney  troubles,  congestion  of  the  bowels,  influ- 
enza, coughs,  colds,  rheumatism,  brain  fever,  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
fitis,  farcy,  pweeny,  "  big  head,"  "  big  shoulder,"  a  few  cases  of  skin 
isease,  and  a  few  of  hydrophobia  are  diseases  mentioned,  some  of 
them  as  prevalent  in  one  county  or  more,  but  none  of  them  as  pre- 
vailing over  large  districts  or  in  any  considerable  number  of  local- 
ities. 

The  losses  from  all  causes  for  the  entire  country  average  1. 5  ner 
cent,  as  compared  with  1.8  a  year  ago.  The  table  on  losses  given  oe- 
low,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  table  for  last  year, 
shows  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  percentage  in  many  of  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  animals  are  provided  with  comparatively 
little  shelter  through  the  winter  season.     There  are  States  ajid  Ter- 
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ritorie»  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  reduction,  or  even  an  increase, 
in  the  percentage;  while  the  reduction  is  quite  marked  in  some  of 
the  States  in  which  the  pr»> visions  for  shelter  are  generally  good. 


states  and  TerritorieR. 


Ma^B^ 

g^w  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Ma88achusett8  . 
§bode  Island  . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
Seuth  Carolina.. 

Georj^a 

Florida 

Alabania 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texa9 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 
Kentucky 


Horses. 


W,754 

•    60.srr. 

80,962 

10,150 

50,30:* 
680,758 

95,;M1 
600, 9:« 

23,000 
1S1,619 
di6,969 
151.005 

66,955 
112,261 

$3,725 
13:5,470 
138,087 
122,2^6 
1,383,^ 
187,153 
906,268 
190,604 
898,548 


Losses. 


Pfer 
cent. 


1.0 
1.7 
1.0 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.7 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.5 
2.5 
2.0 
1.6 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 


Number. 


870 

798 

112 

H06 

11,573 

1,239 

8,413 

»45 

1.711 

3,705 

2,268 

937 

1,6»1 

843 

2,6fi9 

2,209 

2,078 

26,477 

4,117 

4,288 

2,096 

6,377 


States  and  Territories 


Ohio 

MichiD^an  . . . 

Indiana 

niinoia 

Wisconsin  . . 
Minnesota  . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska... 
California  . . 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado  . . . 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idabo 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming  .. 

Total .. 


Horses. 


1. 
1, 


701,401 
4GS,5(fc2 
648,133 
091,236 
425,068 
390,874 
058,178 
797,746 
660,289 
483,629 
868,400 
161,399 

51,013 
130,088 

29,700 
26-1,  T-Sl 
181'.,  iVO 
•^»00.458 

42,500 
X3Q,  701 

f«^,tU4 


hi^sea. 


Per 
*  cent. 


1.1 
1.8 
1.5 
1.0 
1.5 
1.4 
1.6 
1.5 
1.2 
1.8 
1.2 
I.l 
2.8 
1.4 
1.2 
1.3 
1.2 
1.5 
8.7 

I:!! 

1.2 


18,003,29^1 


1.5 


Number. 


7,71« 
6M 
9,7« 
10,912 
6,37« 
5,4?^ 
16.  »1 
11,966 
7. 985 
6,687 
4.421 
1.996. 
1.4:8 
1,«» 
356 
8,442 
1,688 
8,(W 
1,575 
1,593 
1.1T7 


199,807 


CATTLB. 

Cattle  come  out  of  winter  quarters  in  unusually  higl^  condition  both 
as  regards  flesh  and  general  health.  Hay  ancl  forage  were  gener- 
ally abundant,  the  winter  comparatively  mild,  especially  in  sections 
where  the  lose  from  stress  of  weather  is  usually  greatest,  and  a»  » 
consequence  vigor  was  well  maintained  during  the  wiutur  mouthy. 
Spring  pasturage  was  available  earlier  than  usual  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  with  the  present  good  status  pf  stock  the 
coming  season  should  be  a  prosperous  one  to  stock  growers,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  health  and  exemption  from  losses  of  the  herds  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  occasional  reports  of  poor  condition,  but  usually 
from  very  limited  areas  and  from  purely  local  causes.  Scarcity  of 
food  and  consequent  thinness  in  flesh  is  the  usual  complaint,  with 
some  references  to  poor  condition  resulting  f roip  exposure  in  spite  of 
the  comparatively  mild  winter.  These  unfavorable  returns  are,  how- 
ever, very  scattering,  and  serve  mainly  to  show  by  contrast  the  gen- 
eral high  averages. 

As  usual,  condition  is  highest  in  New  England  and  the  Northern 
Middle  States,  attributable  alraost  entirely  to  the  care  in  housing 
and  f  eedinj^  stock  which  is  shown  in  this  section.  In  spite  of  a  xrxox^ 
rigorous  climate  and  longer  winter- feeding  season,  our  returns,  year 
after  year,  show  better  status  here  than  in  those  sections  which  by 
nature  are  more  favored.  Proper  feed  and  shelter  are  provided,  aiul 
the  increased  care  and  attention  necessary  are  fully  repaid  by  the 
better  health  and  fattening  possibilities  of  the  stock.  Animal's  un- 
derfed and  exposed  to  winter  blasts  are  so  reduced  in  vitality  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer  is  passed  in  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  abuse,  and  their  existence  beconies  a  constant  struggle. 
While  pii^turage  exists  they  are  storing  up  vitality  to  be  needlessly 
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wasted  during  the  iucleinent  season,  growth  is  checked,  and  full  de- 
velopment made  impossible, 

The  present  returns  show  that  along  the  Atlantic  coast  aa  far 
south  as  Virginia,  condition,  as  regards  healthf  ulness  and  flesh,  is 
almost  perfect.  With  100  representing  perfect  condition,  only  two 
States  fall  below  {)9,  a  condition  seldom  reported  over  so  large  an 
area.  In  the  Gulf  States,  where  less  feed  and  shelter  are  required, 
and  less  than  necessarj^  jvre  always  given,  the  returns  are  lower,  the 
whole  district  not  varying  far  from  !)5.  North  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
effect  of  better  cai*e  is  visible,  the  averages  ranging  from  97  to  99. 
In  the  ranch  regions,  where  usually  condition  is  low  as  cattle  ent^r 
upon  spring  pasture,  the  present  returns  show  how  favorable  the 
past  winter  has  been.  In  this  section  the  attention  paid  to  the  so* 
curing  of  winter  feed  and  shelter  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  an- 
nual Losses  as  steadily  decreasing. 

Less  than  the  usual  run  of  bovine  diseases  are  mentioned  by  corre- 
BpK)ndents,  and  there  have  been  no  epidemics  or  serious  loss  from  any 
wide-spread  disease.  Disorders  have  been  local  and  isolated  in  characr 
ter,  and  have  appeared  among  individual  herds  rather  than  in  counties 
or  even  smaller  definite  districts. 

Blackleg  is  occasionallv  met  with  among  young  and  thrifty  cattle, 
especially  where  pastured  on  low,  rich  ground,  Murrain,  a  name  in- 
cluding many  different  and  obscure  disorders,  is  mentioned  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties  in  the  States  from  Alabama  to  Arkansas,  but  the  loss 
has  been  slight,  generally  much  lees  than  usual.  Diseases  following 
from  exposure,  wet  weather,  and  occasionally  insufficient  food,  are 
mentioned  locally  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  Charbon 
and  the  bite  of  the  buffalo  gnat  cause  annually  some  loss  m  Louisiana, 
but  th©  present  reports  make  very  little  complaint  from  these  causes, 

Pleuro-pneumonia  is  mentioned  less  frequently  than  for  many 
years.  Neither  the  disease  nor  anything  mistaken  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  any  State  except  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland, 
and  in  these  States  almost  invariably  in  counties  adjacent  to  the 
large  cities  which  have  heretofore  been  centers  of  infection.  This 
disease  has  been  persistently  and  successfully  fought,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  stamped  out  entirely.  When  men- 
tioned  by  our  correspondents,  it  is  usually  with  a  statement  tliat  it 
is  under  control  and  that  no  alarm  is  felt.  The  report  from  Burling-, 
ton  County,  N,  J.,  fairly  represents  the  tenor  of  tne  reports  from  all 
other  counties  where  the  disease  is  noted.  It  says:  '*  While  no  dis- 
ease can  be  said  to  be  unusually  pi-ovalent,  pleuro-pneumonia  was 
introduced  on  some  farms  by  puixdiased  stock,  but  it  has  been 
promptly  met  by  isolation  and  the  slaughter  of  those  affected.  We 
are  favored  with  medical  officials,  alert  and  skillful,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  restraint  and  eradication  of  the  disease." 

The  correspondent  for  San  Benito  County,  Cal.,  thus  reports 
the  ravages  or  an  obscure  disease:  '"  On  the  Topo  grant,  lying  in  both 
San  Benito  and  Monterey  Counties,  nearly  all  died.  Experts  differ 
about  what  the  disease  was,  some  culling  it  Texas  fever,  others  an- 
thrax or  murrain." 

Losses  of  cattle  from  disease,  exposure,  and  all  causes  during  the 
past  year  have  been  very  light.  .  A  mild  winter  and  generally  suffi- 
cient forage  have  jointly  materially  lowered  the  usual  death-rate. 
Last  year  the  losses  were  spoken  of  as  considerably  under  the  average 
for  a  series  of  years;  the  present  returns  make  the  aggregate  loss,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  numbers  of  cattle,  still  smaller,  or  less  than 
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one  and  a  quarter  million  head,  against  nearly  one  and  a  half  million. 
The  loss,  both  by  percentages  and  by  actual  numbers,  is  largest  in  the 
South  and  in  the  Territories;  but  in  almost  every  State  it  is  report^ 
less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is 
.,due  to  exposure  and  partial  starvation.  The  loss  in  New  England 
and  the  North  Atlantic  States  ranges  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from  2.1  to  3.5,  except  in  Florida, 
where,  on  account  of  the  excessive  rain-fall  of  the  winter,  mortality 
reached  the  unusual  figure  of  5.5  per  cent.  The  States  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Northwest  return  small  loss;  less  than  2  per  cent. 
West  of  the  Mississippi,  as  usual,  it  was  greater,  ranging  from  1.8 
in  Kansas  to  4.2  in  New  Mexico.  The  average  loss  for  the  country 
was  2.4  per  cent,  of  all  cattlo,  a  figure  much  lower  than  the  average 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  loss  during  1887-'88  was  2.9;  that  reported 
for  1886-87,  4.4,  against  4  for  I885-'8C,  and  4.2  for  1884-'85. 

The  .following  statement  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  cattle  in 
each  State  and  Territory,  with  the  percentage  and  the  aggregate  of 
loss  in  each: 


States  and  Territoriee. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yoric 

New  Jersey   

Pennsylrania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virjj^inia 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina. . 

Georeia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

jLczas      •     •  • .  • . 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 
Kentucky 


1 
Losses. 

Milch  cows, 
oxen,  and 

1 

other  cattle. 

Per 
cent. 

1.8 

Number,  i 

1 

8S0.867 

4,672 

241,081 

1.1 

2,658  1 

418,002 

1.2 

6,017 

S87,606 

1.0 

2,879  , 

86,800 

1.0 

860 

241,998 

1.8 

4,856 

2,804,990 

2.0 

47,900 

250,217 

1.9 

4,754 

1,799,081 

1.8 

28,89? 

55,820 

1.2 

670 

274,459 

1.8 

4,{kO 

6?8,(505 

1.9 

12,893 

6e6,797 

2.2 

14.670 

361.640 

2.1 

7,594 

927,662 

3.4 

81.541 

037,068 

5.5 

35,040 

756,705 

3.0 

22,708 

7»4.82r 

8.2 

28,514 

450, 8(M 

3.4 

15,327 

7,923,690     3.5 

2r?'.329 

8JM,559     2.0 

21,439 

841,814     1.7 

14,811 

460,112  ;  2.0 

9,202 

842,971 

1.8 

15,178 

states  and  Territories. 


Ohio 

Michigan    

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado 

Arizona     

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total  .     


Mil<^  cows, 

oxen,  and 

other  cattle. 


Losses. 


1,741,340 

068,810 

1,485,001 

2,606,302 

1,M6,&78 

070,044 

8,888,S48 

2,181,007 

2,815,094 

1,687,677 

085,176 

602,839 

878,057 

1,098,2?0 

457,624 

1,06':,  085 

447,680- 

908,078 

1,408,180 

47a,  823 

888,441 

1,115,406 


Per 
cent 


1.5 
1.8 
2.0 
1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
1.6 
2.0 
1.8 
2.2 
2.3 
2.0 
8.5 
3.0 
8.5 
2.0 
2.0 


60,881,042 


2.5 
4.2 
8.7 
2.5 
2.7 


8.4 


Number. 


26, 1» 
17,8« 
29,  n8 
47,601 
23,685 
19,401 
54.214 
43,680 
41.686 
34, 9» 
22,659 
18,847 
18.088 
82.  T« 
16,0ir 

21,069 
8.9M 
»,849 
58.983 
17.581 
9.711 
80,118 


SHEBP. 

The  past  season  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  condition  of  sheep, 
which  averages  for  the  entire  country  97.4  on  the  basis  of  100  as  the 
standard  of  normal  healthf  ulness  and  average  condition  as  to  flesh. 

But  little  serious  disease  is  reported  from  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  the  plague  of  sheep-killing  dogs  is  unabated,  and  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  these  animals  as  a  cause  of  loss  to  sheep-owners  is  even  less 
disputable  than  usual.  Their  ravages  are  most  general  in  the  South, 
but  a  number  of  counties  in  Northern  States  report  exceedingly 
heavy  losses  from  their  depredations. 

The  percentage  of  losses  during  the  twelve  months  from  April  1, 
1888,  to  April  1,  1889,  has  been  light,  being  only  3.8  as  comjpared 
with  4.6  for  the  twelve  months  ended  a  year  ago.  In  all  the  Stat^ 
and  Territories  except  eight  the  percentage  of  losses  is  reduced,  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  the  reduction  is  large. 
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States  and  Territoriefi. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Oonnecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Viriirinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arlcansas « 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

ii 


Number. 


Losses. 


Per 
cent. 


1. 


4, 


647,725 
194,772 
866,770 

59.606 

20.435 
-47.281 
648,428 
108, 170 
985,646 

22,294 
152,241 
435,846 
419.009 
106,187 
424,583 

91,969 
801,8a) 
252.787 
116,244 
669.461 
224,570 
626.926 
484,432 
806,978 


2.6 
2.0 
2.8 
1.8 
1.6 
2.5 
2.7 
1.6 
8.0 
2.0 
2.2 
8.6 
8.7 
8.6 
6.0 
6.9 
4.6 
4.6 
4.7 
4.2 
4.0 
8.8 
8.6 
8.8 


Number. 


t. 


14,!»tl 

8,895 

8.413 

•1,071 

307 

1,181 
41,808 

1,548 

28,069 
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8,349 
16.265 
16,503 

8,787 
25.476 

5,426 
13.559 
11,628 

6,468 
196,697 

8,963 
20,028 
17,440 
80,627 


States  and  Territories. 


Ohio 

Michigan . . . 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin . . 
Minnesota . . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska... 
California . . 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Colorado  . . . 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming. . . 

Total  . 

a 


Number. 


4, 
2, 
1, 


1. 


8, 
1, 


1. 
8. 
1, 


065,666 
134,134 
420,000 
778,468 
793,146 
837.500 
640,700 
109,414 
780,622 
842,000 
966,000 
969,424 
694,046 
114.932 
666,147 
242,117 
874,890 
891,500 
614,478 
468,500 
660,883 
666,207 


42,609,079 


Losses. 


Per 
cent. 


8.3 
2.6 
8.2 
8.0 
3.6 
8.0 
8.5 
8.9 
2.6 
2.8 
4.2 
4.2 
6.0 
6.0 
4.4 
8.2 
3.0 
8.2 
6.0 
6.6 
2.9 
8.0 


8.8 


Number. 


134, 163 
56,487 
46,440 
23,204 
27,760 
10.125 
18,926 
43,268 
18,994 
9,576 

166,162 

1  4,296 
34.702 
66,747 
29,266 
7,748 
11.247 
44,528 

176,734 
80,768 
16,266 
16,966 


1,628,686 


HOGS. 

Hogs  have  shared  with  other  classes  of  farm  animals  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  mild  winter  with  abundant  food.  They  are  now  in  gen- 
erally better  condition  as  to  health  and  flesh  than  usual  at  this  time. 

The  ravages  of  diseases  have  been  much  smaller  than  usual  during 
the  year,  wnile  losses  from  exposure  and  other  causes  have  been 
practically  nothing.  Cholera,  a  designation  which  is  made  to  include 
almost  any  fatal  disorder,  is  as  usual  reported  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  country,  but  only  in  scattered  localities  was  the  loss 
heavier  than  usual. 

The  aggregate  of  loss  amounts  to  3>10o,513  head,  or  6.2  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number.  This  percentage  is  smaller  than  for  recent 
years,  the  returns  for  1888  making  it  7.8;  for  1887, 13.4;  for  1886, 13, 
and  for  1885,  9.1.  The  following  statement  shows  both  the  aggre- 
gate number  and  the  losses  of  the  year: 


states  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermoiit 

Massachusetts . . 
Rhode  Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vh-ginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Bfississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 
Kentucky 


Number. 


Losses. 


78,188 

61,679 

77,117 

65,314 

18,669 

61,77. 

679,626 

186,063 

1,087,762 

42,654 

270, 141 

827,689 

1,279,102 

688,176 

1,649,681 

825,474 

1,408,  71 

1,812,567 

681,203 

2,210,710 

1,669,127 

2,088,377 

464,417 

2,147,71fi 


Per 
cent. 


1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

2.6 

2.0 

2.8 

10.0 

4.1 

6.0 

6.8 

7.6 

18.0 

12.6 

11.0 

8.0 

9.0 

6.5 

10.6 

9.7 

4.8 

6.8 


Number. 


951 

980 

1,167 

849 

206 

866 

16,988 

3,721 

28,868 

4,265 

11,076 

41,379 

80.683 

48,738 

201,489 

40,684 

154,404 

106,006 

66,808 

121,589 

164,758 

197.728 

21,812 

l<io,806 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Ohio 

Michigan... 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin.. 
Minnesota. . 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska  . . 
California.., 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Colorado . . . 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming . . 

Total.., 


Number. 


2, 

2. 

6, 


6, 

2, 
8, 


748,436 

906,255 

371,085 

276,000 

989,002 

522,803 

760,000 

200,000 

784,196 

264,489 

647,000 

2j5,137 

20,244 

28,108 

16,112 

468,875 

65,000 

28.408 

21,986 

60,148 

96,607 

2,744 


Losses. 


Per 
cent. 


8.8 
2.3 
6.6 
6.0 
4.6 
3.4 
6.0 
0.7 
6.8 
6.6 
2.6 
2.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.6 
3.4 
8.0 
2.5 
6.7 
6.0 
2,6 
2  6 


60,801,692 


6.2 


Nimiber. 


104,441 

2C),844 

154,121 

816,500 

46,494 

17,758 

887,600 

848,400 

168,681 

124,547 

16, 175 

6,178 

405 

662 

408 

16,432 

1  950 

585 

1,470 

2,507 

2,486 

69 


8,106,618 
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COMMERCIAL  MOVEMENT   OF  FARM   ANIMALS. 

The  receipts  and  ghipments  of  cattle  reported  at  Chicago,  Saint 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  ana  Peoria  for  the  years  1878  and  1888,  respect- 
ively, are  as  follows: 


1878. 


Clt4ea, 


r'^^    'ata 


Receipts. 


Chiq»^o 1,068,068. 

Saint  X/)uis j  406,285 

KJWsaaCit^    ,..., 17R,844 

l»»Qria..... ...i  86,0^ 


Chicago  . . 
SaiptLoula. 
Kansas  pity 
Peoria 


.   1"    ! TT!-S— 


1808. 


Receipts. 


9,6U.543 

{Hd,875 

1,066,086 

70,448 


Shipment!. 


The  receipts  at  these  markets  have  much  more  than  doubled  in 
ten  years,  increasing  from  1,700,785  to  4,284,952,  a  gain  of  8,584,217. 
The  shipments  have  advanced  more  slowly^  from  1,154,918  to  2,056,- 
178,  a  gain  of  921,265.  Chicago  has  maintamed  ascendency,  keeping 
nearly  the  old  proportion  of  shipments.  Kansas  Citv  advanced  from 
175,344  to  1,056,086,  a  rate  of*  increase  much  greater  thAn  that  of 
Chicago.  The  differences  between  receipts  and  shipments  if  they 
represented  the  entire  trade  of  each  market,  as  they  do  not  exactly, 
would  show  the  number  slaughtered  iu  each  place,  both  for  local 
consumption  and  for  shipment  as  dressed  beef  aud  beef  products. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  sea-board  cities  are  less  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago,  a  fact  not  due  to  a  decrease  in  consumption  or  Western 
beef,  but  to  a  radical  change  in  its  transportation  to  market.  The 
suffering  and  deterioration  incident  to  live-stock  transit  by  railway, 
ajid  the  greater  expense  of  transportation,  have  given  an  impetus  to 
dressed-meat  shipments  in  refrigerator  cars,  the  results  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  figures  showing  decline  in  Western  shipments  and 
in  sea-board  receipts. 

The  aggregate  receipts  at  tlxe  principal  Eastern  cities  continued  to 
increase  till  1880,  and  have  declined  quite  steadily  since,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fully  one-third  of  the  total  for  tnat  date.  The  following  t^able 
gives  the  record  since  1885,  except  that  those  of  last  year  are  not 
available: 

Receipts  and  aihipnients  qf  We$tem  markets. 


"jm         -  r    ■  ■  ij  *     I  j>  ■ 


Years. 


1876 
1876 
ISTT 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
188IS 
1888 
1881 

imi 

1887 
1868 


Ohioago. 


Reeeipts. 


990.848 
1,006,745 
1,038,151 
1,088,068 
1,815,732 
1,382,477 
1,49H..'>50 
1,583.530 
1.878,944 
1,817,697 
l,9iyi,51R 
l.Wtt.UOO 

8,6ll,r>« 


Ship 
menrs. 


696.534 
797, 7JM 
703,408 
em,  108 
726,908 
886.614 
038,712 
921,009 
96<i,  758 
75)1,884 
744.098 
704,075 
791, 4>a 
968.885 


Saint  Louis. 


Reoaiptfi. 


886,742 

840,048 
411.009 
406,2^ 
420,654 
424,720 
508,862 
443,160 
406,000 
45(1,717 
886,820 
377,550 
464,828 
646,875 


Bhip- 
menls. 


816,701 
220,480 
261,566 
261,723 
226,256 
828,879 
893,002 
188,486 
210,523 
815,483 
263,249 
212,958 
277,419 
886,906 


KansaaOttj. 


Ileaeipta. 


174,764 
183,878 
216,768 
175,844 
211,415 
ai4,7Q9 
285.808 
489,671 
460,780 
533,526 
606,627 
490,971 
669,224 
1,056,086 


Ship- 
ments. 


li»,962 
180,840 
18^,570 
181.761 
166,881 

194,  «^ 
988.989 

869,012 
887,598 
448,001 
408,881 
^,850 
488,872 
6M,622 


Peoria. 


ReceipU. 


87,611 
40,538 
29,774 
86,088 
43,000 
42,805 
40,814 
84.897 
87,517 
87,891 
81,716 
40.121 

so.rro 

70,448 


ShiP- 
m«Dii. 


41.^ 
86,  WP 


W^ 
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Receipts  *at  Ec^^terni  cities. 


Yem». 


New  York.    Boston. 


467.057 
467,  ?« 
607,8JJ2 
548,5^ 
575, 159 
679,087 
692,570 
628,  S|3 
«74,6a8 
612,  «'t) 
562,4-17 
513,470 
498.048 


145,  aBB 
189.^)9 
155,907 
1KH,385 
183,556 
230.070 
204,928 
180,900 
161,162 
139.292 
112,995 
113,310 
99,584 


Phil«del- 
pbia. 


15S.880 

190.5^0 
208,470 
189,600 
216,780 
218,606 
226.521 
163,300 
986,050 
15-1,259 

m.^ 

17U,025 


Baltimore. 

Total. 

n«.ero 

sor.flsi 

110,866 

966,6197 

112,800 

980,071 

117,076 

1.0^.d4r 

150,829 

1,128^,884 

138,969 

1,967,641 

122,174 

l,:^15,ig3 

92,614 

1,016,657 

94.»49 

1,166,193 

105,002 

1,011.529 

90.870 

960. 95Q 

96,357 

899,168 

85,166 

805,096 

SHEEP. 


le  iiio?e^fJe  ^^  receipts  of  sbeep  from  521,59^  In  1878  to  2,336,377 
188,  iudic^tea  a  rapx(Jly  enlarging  consumption  of  mutton.  While 
iifference  between  receipts  a,nd  shipments  is  very  marked,  show- 
ft  large  consumption  in  Western  n^^rkets,  the  receipts  of  sheep  ^t 
sea-board,  instead  of  falling  off  like  those  of  cattle,  show  a  ma^ 
vl  advauee  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  records  of  receipts,  Weat- 
and  Eastern,  are  as  follows: 

Beoeipts  and  shipments  of  Western  marheits. 


aara. 

Chicago. 

Saint  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Peoria. 

Receipts. 
418,048 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

*•••••• 

»|3.6(Vi 

126,679 

87,784 

25.827 

17,749 

8,216 

8,160 



864,095 

195,925 

157,881 

07.886 

55,045 

22,460 

4,983 

6,879 

310.840 

155.354 

200,502 

87. 569 

42,190 

28,829 

8,628 

8,879 

310,420 

150,727 

168,095 

74,4.33 

«),700 

30,48;? 

6,377 

6,876 

.^,119 

159.266 

182.648 

88.083 

61,684 

47,782 

6,812 

5,750 

:i%,8M) 

156.510 

206,i)69 

93,  .522 

50,011 

36,285 

7,040 

6,610 

493.  (m 

2m.\m 

3*4,  m 

170,  m)5 

79,J>24 

61.078 

11,270 

6,780 

'    628,887 

811.300 

443,120 

JW5.(l7l 

80.724 

52,  fm 

8,571 

io,oad 

74'J,917 

801.  (v30 

3JW.(512 

217,370 

119,605 

61 ,  079 

9.583 

10,066 

374,463 

290.352 

.380,822 

248.  .Vi) 

237,904 

105,073 

9,965 

8,159 

1.008.598 

2G0,2r7 

362,858 

2:«,:^1 

221.8(11 

115,755 

9.496 

9.174 

l.fX«,790 

200. 912 

:*J8,985 

21)2.728 

172,a->0 

83.2»4 

16,728 

12,975 

1.3J)0.802 

445.094 

417, -42r. 

887,018 

209,9.Vi 

103. 126 

88,-^2 

82,995 

_, 

1,515,014 

001,211 

456,069 

816,076 

351,050 

169,082 

18,644 

18,86Q 

Receipts  at  Eastern  cities. 


Years. 


New  York. 


1,2:J3,968 
l,2]l,08t> 
l,lH|,(i87 
l.:;49,628 
I,5.r7,r30 
1.G.V).«.55 
1.7:iS,»)2o 
2, 060, 502 
2.0'^i.OlS 
2,«ni,774 
l,.Sil),277 
1 


I .  I  :> 


1.0*.* 
2,<J25,110 


Boston. 


;^2, 370 
ai8,5l0 

•sie.frir 

372, 787 
479,227 
476. 7K^) 
505, 82.-I 
C20,  r>o< 
048. 703 
628,901 
im,  ^47 
524, 089 
501,476 


Philadel- 
phia. 


401,500 
548,850 
545,870 
650,400 
619. 450 
623,494 
645, 792 
614.000 
680,417 
083,546 
616.  .573 
.58:^,  579 
588,279 


Baltimore. 


191,485 
223,267 
90,786 
820.  ia5 
248,520 
248.047 
305,  106 
202,  iMl 
108,060 
216,286 
178,712 
219,  r45 
227,456 


Total. 


2,289.328 
2,381,718 
2,173,990 
2, 592, 044 
8,840,936 
.3,005,281 
8,195,742 
8.509,851 
.3,563,285 
8,570,597 
.3, 2^4,409 
8,125,064 
8,438,807 
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8WINE. 

The  movement  of  swine  has  not  materially  increased  at  Western 
markets  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  exports  have  fallen  off,  offsetting 
the  increase  of  consumption  as  population  advances;  yet  the, Eastern 
receipts,  which  represent  the  consumption  of  a  population  continually 
increasing,  are  somewhat  larger  than  in  1878.  The  figures  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  Western  markets. 


Yeare, 

Chicago. 

Saint  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Peoria. 

Receipts. 

Shipmentfi. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipmenta. 

1875 

8,912,110 
4,190.006 
4,025.970 
6.339,654 
6.448,300 
7,069.355 
6,474.844 
5,817,504 
5.640.625 
5.361,907 
0.987,535 
6,718,761 
5,470,962 
4,921,712 

1,682,643 
1,181,6*5 
061.221 
1,260,006 
1,602,361 

1 ,  iRt4.  vvU 

1,280,679 
1,747,722 
1,310,302 
1,392.615 
1,707,446 
2.000,784 
1,812.001 
1,751,820 

628,600 

87r,160 

806,310 

1,451.634 

1.762.724 

1.840,684 

1,672.153 

846,228 

1.15'i,785 

1,474,475 

1,455,535 

1,2W,471 

1,052,240 

020,230 

126,720 
282,876 
814,287 
528,627 
686,000 
770,760 
880,009 
264,584 
609,888 
678.874 
789.487 
530,362 
324,745 
204,860 

63,350 

158.777 

102,645 

427,777 

588,908 

676,47^ 

1,014,804 

063,086 

1,3';0,401 

1,738,586 

2,858,718 

2,2&4,4S4 

2,423,262 

2,006,084 

16,790 

26,264 

15,973 

91,  «n 

208,851 

152.920 

105,524 

191,8^ 

818.870 

590.133 

801,162 

538,006 

524,402 

418,067 

130,647 
163,646 
104.830 
235,500 
267,660 
304,167 
205,130 
161.039 
171,437 
173,902 
200,373 
275,000 
254,179 
»i4,105 

98,90 

1876 

96,044 

1877 

87.475 

1878 

907.  W 

ISfTO 

886,698 

1880 

265,419 

1881 

1882 

l^6.or2 

lffl,797 

1883 

146.19 

1884 

166,440 

1885 

185,790 

1886 

214. SGO 

18H7 

195, 4S1 

1888 

2fl,a61 

Receipts  at  Eastern  cities. 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1870. 

J880. 

1881. 

1882 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 


Tears. 


New  York. 


1,888,617 
1,222,667 
1,268.506 
1,704,589 
1,725,537 
1,719,187 
1,53:),  526 
1,366.848 
1,586,243 
1,607,430 
1,010,063 
1,080,656 
1,791,581 


Boston. 


381,089 
361,817 
830,604 
510.432 
5HI2.615 
691,830 
708,000 
816,585 
771,757 
785,261 
700,332 
030.787 
1,030,602 


Philadel- 
pliia. 


243,300 
280,000 
1^,400 
282,060 
841,450 
&16,060 
867,  K76 
186,800 
383,312 
811,404 
326.456 
333.849 
820,561 


Baltimore. 


879,631 
259.064 
332,945 
260,514 
356.524 
336.867 
338.551 
268,811 
271,148 
282.664 
265.381 
323,643 
604,610 


Total 


S.24S.48: 

2.iae,fi« 

2,1M,545 
2,817.545 
8,006,1«8 
8,0W,aB 
8.»48,888 
2.6:».8M 
8, 018.460 
3,076,739 
8,  an,  282 
8,568.» 
3,665,408 


TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 

Complying  with  the  requirements  of  Congress,  this  Division  has 
published,  in  each  of  its  monthly  statistical  reports  throughout  the 
year,  through  and  local  rates  of  freight  upon  the  principal  products 
of  agriculture  and  articles  necessary  for  farm  cultivation,  rrom  im- 
portant points  of  shipment  to  large  market  centers,  by  rail  and 
water;  also  the  cost  of  transporting  our  surplus  products  to  foreign 
countries.  The  rates  presented  were  those  in  operation  upon  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  and  do  not  show  the  fluctuations  between 
the  reports. 
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The  through  rates,  Chicago  to  New  York  and  other  sea-board 
cities,  have  been  much  lower  during  the  past  year  than  those  for 
1887.  They  were  very  steady  and  well  maintained  until  about  June 
1,  'when  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  toward  a  rate  war,  which 
continued  more  or  less  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

For  comparison,  the  following  table  is  presented,  snowing  the 
rates  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago  to  New  York  upon  the  first  day 
of  each  montn  for  the  five  years  ending  1884  to  1888,  inclusive: 


Mofntlui. 

{ 

[?atUe 

),  car-load. 

Sheep,  oar-load. 

Hog8,oai 

-load 

> 

1884. 

eta. 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
90 
80 

ao 

20 
90 
20 

1885. 

eta. 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
80 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

1886. 

188r. 

1 
1888. 

eu. 

36 
35 
85 
85 
85 
25. 

10 
15 
15 
16 

18M. 

eta. 
6a 

60 
60 
60 
60 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

1885. 

eta. 

50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

1666. 

eta. 

25 
25 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 

1887. 

eta. 

45 
45 
45 
45 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
19 

1886. 

eta. 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

1684. 

1686. 

1886. 

1687. 

1888. 

January  1 

February  1 

March  1 

eta. 

25 
25 
86 
85 
85 
86 
85 
35 
85 
86 
85 
85 

eta. 

35 
85 
85 
35 
85 
85 
85 
35 

85 
35 
16* 

eta 

35 
35 
85 
20 
20 
20 
25 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 

eta. 

30 
30 
80 
25 
25 
25 
20 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 

eta. 

30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

eta. 

35 
35 
35 
35 
86 
85 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 

aa. 

30 
30 
30 

April  1 

30 

May  1 

30 

June  1 

July  1 

30 
30 

August  1 

18 

September  1 

October  1 

NoTember  1 

December  1 

18 
18 
30 
25 

Months. 

Oral 

nan<3 

I  flour,  car-load. 

Lard  and  pork,  car-load. 

Dressed  beef,  car- 

load. 

1684. 

eta. 

80 
80 
80 
15 
15 
15 
20 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

1685. 

eu. 

25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
15 
20 
20 
20 
20 

1666. 

eta. 

25 
26 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

1887. 

eta. 

80 
80 
80 
30 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

1688. 

eta. 

27i 

27i 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

20 

20 

20 

1884. 

eta. 

85 
85 
85 
20 
20 
20 
25 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

1885. 

eta. 

80 
30 
80 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 

1886. 

eta. 

80 
30 
30 
80 
30 
80 
80 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 

1887. 

eta. 

86 
35 
35 
35 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 

1888. 

eta. 

33 
33 
33 
30 
80 
30 
80 
18 
18 
18 
30 
25 

1884. 

eta. 

64 
64 
64 
64 
64 
46 
48 
48 
32 
32 
32 

1865. 

eta. 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

43* 
48* 
43* 
43* 
43* 
43* 

1886. 

eta. 

48* 

48* 

66 

65 

65 

65 

66 

65 

66 

65 

65 

66 

1687. 

eta. 

65 
65 
65 
65 
66 
66 
65 
66 
65 
65 
65 
31 

1868. 

Januaxy  1 

February  1 

March  1 

eta. 

65 
65 
65 

April  1 

65 

May  1 

June  1 

66 
65 

July  1 

96*  to  40 

August  1 

7 

September  1 

October  1 

November  1 

December  1 

25 
85 
85 
86 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tabl0  that  liv^  cattle  and  dressed  beef 
were  the  articles  affected  the  most  by  this  fight,  and  that  the  rates  on 
this  trafl&c  were  lower  then  they  have  been  for  the  past  five  years  at 
least,  if  not  ever  before.  Grain,  flour,  and  live-sheep  rates  were  not 
affected  but  remained  steady  at  25  cents,  while  the  rates  upon  live 
hogs  and  hog  products  fell  from  30  cents  July  1,  to  18  cents  August 
1,  advanced  to  30  cents  November  1,  and  fell  to  25  cents  December  1. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  rates  of  freight  upon 
com  and  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  via  the  three  great 
routes,  lake  and  canal,  lake  and  rail,  and  all  rail,  for  the  twelve 
years  1870  to  1887  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  rates  for  1887  were  lower  than  those 
for  1886,  they  were  higher  than  they  were  in  1885.  The  rates  for 
1885  were  lower  than  for  a  great  many  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oB  rail  rates,  which  were  the  same  as  for  1884. 
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Yeftt^. 


187B 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 


"-- 

Com. 

Wheat. 

• 

By  lake  and 
oanal. 

By  lake  and 
rail. 

Bjr  all  rail. 

1 
By  lake  and  By  lake  and 
canal.             rail. 

1 

1      taSL 

OenU. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

(yentS. 

C^ti. 

Cents, 

8.75 

10.70 

1^74 

9.fle 

11.36 

16.  as 

9.69 

14.06 

18.90 

11.09 

15.46 

dj.ao 

8.88 

10.53 

16.  ?2 

9.96 

12.09 

ir.n> 

10.49 

12.30 

14.56 

11.87 

18.13 

17.74 

18.41 

14.43 

17.48 

13.18 

15.80 

19.  W 

7.77 

9.  ie 

13.40 

8.67 

10.49 

14. -JO 

6.78 

10.48 

18.50 

7.88 

10.91 

14  47 

8.03 

11.00 

15.12 

9.01 

11.63 

jfi.ao 

6.55 

8.50 

12.32 

7.00 

10.00 

IS.  30 

6.80 

8.01 

12.82 

0.54 

9.02 

13.90 

8.45 

ll.SJO 

14.00 

9.10 

12.00 

15.  (» 

7.83 

11.20 

14.70 

8.52 

12.00 

15.  To 

1      

The  following  statement  shows  the  weekly  range  of  freights  on 
wheat  and  cornj  Chicago  to  Bufiralo,  Buffalo  to  New  York,  aiid 
Chicago  to  New  Yoi*k,  via  lakes  and  Erie  Canal,  for  the  years  188? 
and  1888  : 

[In  cents  ih}v  bushel.] 


Week 
eaded-^ 


Lake,  Chicago  to  BulTalo. 


Erie  Canal,  Buffalo  to  New 
York. 


Chictifro  toKew  York,lAk9 
and  canal. 


TRANSATLANTIC  RATES. 


The  cost  of  transporting  oiir  surplus  wheat  to  foreign  markets 
during  the  year  1888  fluctuated  greatly.  The  average  rate  for  the 
month  of  January  for  carrying  wlieat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
was  4.83  cents  per  bushel.  This  average  decreased  monthly  until 
April,  when  the  rate  was  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
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The  average  for  the  yeaf  wa^  S.34  cents,  which  was  a  slight  decri&ase 
from  the  year  before,  and  the  lowest  average  since  1866.  The  mtes 
given  are  steamer  rates,  no  business  being  done  by  sailing  vessels. 

A,veTUffe  cost  jwf  tyu^hdfor  tlimsporHng  wheat  from  New  York  to  lAverpooly  from 

1866  to  1868,  indushx. 


\jPrflam  i^uoed  to  cents  ikt  8  cents  per  penny.] 

Years. 

Steamer  t&\m. 

Tears. 

St(»aiHef  fat^ 

1868 

Pence. 
4.74 
6.18 

6.78 
8.16 
7.64 
10.56 
9.08 
8.07 

6.96 

CenU. 
9.48 

•    10.66 
14.36 
18.96 
11.66 
16.88 
15.28 
81.18  , 
l8.  i6  1 
16.14 
16.04 
16.86 

1878 ...i 

P<mcik.       Cents. 
T.61            16  22 

18«T 

1879 

6  20            12  40 

1888 •  .  ; 

1880 ».. 

t  88           11  76 

1809  . , 

1881 ; 

1882 i 

4.08             8.16 
8  87             7  74 

1870 .  i . 

1871 r    ;  . 

1883....* 

4.64             9  08 

1872 

1884  

8«40  '           6.80 

1878 

188r> i 

1880 

8, 60             7  90 

1874 

8. 40 
2*71 
8.67 

6  92 

1875 

18H7 

5.48 

1878 » ; 

1888 

5  34 

1877 

Average  monthly  priCeB  paid  for  carrying  grain  frofn  New  York  to  Liverpool  for 

five  years. 


MontfaS; 


Janiiai*3f  .. 
FjBbruary  . 
March  . . . . 

Aprt  I 

Ifky.        .. 

June 

Ju&..  ... 
Aug^ust... 
Sepiteitiber 
Ocitobef... 
November 
Deoeinbef. 


1884. 


Pence. 
8.86 
2.24 
1.56 
1.77 
1.85 
8.06 
4.71 
4.68 
B.00 
4.00 
5.79 
6.87 


O^U. 
4.70 
4.48 
3.12 
3.54 
2.60 
6.16 
9.42 
9.36 
6.00 
8.00 
11.58 
12.74 


1885. 


Pence. 
6.38 
4.41 
3.83 
8.88 
3.66 
2.78 
3.41 
2.83 
8.16 
4.00 
3.90 
8.66 


CeniB. 
10.66 
8.86 
6.60 
7.00 
7.33 
5.50 
4.88 
4.66 
6.38 
8.00 
7.00 
5.33 


1886. 


Pence. 
8.37 
2.33 
8.41 
8.66 
8.79 
4.75 
8.88 
1.88 
8.66 
4.00 
4.85 
4.06 


CentB. 
0.75 
4.66 
4.83 
7.33 
7.68 
0.50 
5.66 
3.66 
5.33 
8.00 
8.50 
9.33 


1887. 


Pence. 

4.91 
3.66 
3.16 
1.50 
1.58 
2.12 
2.62 
3.00 
1.8f> 
2.00 
3.50 
8.00 


Cents. 
9.83 
7.88 
6.86 
8.00 
3.16 
4.80 
6.25 
6.00 
8.66 
4.00 
7.00 
6.00 


1868. 


Pence. 

2.41 

1.86 

.86 

.48 

.68 

1.66 

1.76 

8.88 

6.33 

4.00 

4.90 

6.9r 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS* 

Exports  of  ihs  products  of  domestic  agricidture,  188t  and  1888. 


Cents. 
4.83 
3.60 
1.66 
.87 
1.25 
8.33 
8.  .50 
4.66 

10.66 
9.00 
9.00 

11.76 


Articles. 


Animals.  living : 

Cattle number. . 

HoRS - do. . . , 

Horses :  *  do. . . . 

Mules . .  .do. . . . 

Sheep do. . . . 

All  other,  and  fowls , 

Animal  matter : 

Boties,  hoof^  horns  And  hoi^  tips,  strips, 
and  waste 

Casings  for  sausages 


1887. 


Quantities. 


Eggs dozen 

Onie pounds  . 

Mwe,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock . 

11*  and  mantLfacttires  of 

ee and  Ahm Oth^r thasl furd :.,. 


373,772 
275,802 


Value. 


$9, 172, 136 
664.753 
351,607 
214,738 
254,725 
40,406 


162,958 
588,286 
60,686 
39,773 
849,908 
885,  .^IS 
766,656 


1868. 


Quantities. 


140,208 

23,735 

2,2a3 

2,971 

143,817 


41 'J.  701 
356,899 


Value. 


111,577,578 
193,017 
412,774 
378,765 
280,490 
42,466 

198, 170 
76(1, 186 
66.724 
40.773 
924,777 
311,279 
678,822 


J 
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Eaoparts  of  the  products  of  domestic  agrieuiture,  1887  and  1888— OontinuecL 


Artlclet. 


Animal  matter— Continued. 

Honey 

Oils: 

Lard gallons. . 

Other  animal do 

ProTisions,   comprising  meat  and  dairy 
products: 
Meat  products- 
Beef  products— 

Beer,  canned pounds. . 

Beef,  fresh do 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled,  .do 

Beef,  other  ciu^ do 

Tallow do 

Mutton do 

Oleomargarine— 

Imltatfon  butter do 

The  oil do 

Pork  products- 
Bacon do. . . . 

Hams do 

Pork,  fresh do 

Pork,  salted  or  cured do 

Lard do 

Poultry  and  game 

All  other  meat  products 

Dairy  products- 
Butter  do 

Cheese do 

Milk 

Wax,  bees' do. . . . 

Wool,  raw do 


Total  value  of  animals  and  animal  matter. 


Bread  and  breadstuflh : 

Barlev bushels. . 

Bread  and  biscuit pounds. . 

Indian  com mishels. . 

Indian  com  meal barrels. . 

Oats bushels. . 

Oatmeal pounds. . 

Rye bushels. . 

Rye  flour barrels. . 

Wheat bushels. . 

Wheat  flour barrels. . 

All  other  breadstuffs  and  preparations  of, 
used  as  food...  .r 


Total  value  of  bread  and  breadstufla. 


Cotton  aad  cotton-seed  oil : 
Cotton— 

Sea-island pounds. . 

Other  unmanufactured do 

Cotton-seed  oil gallons. . 

Total  value  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed 
oil 


Miscellaneous : 

Broom  com 

Fruits  and  nuts- 
Apples,  dried pounds. . 

Apples,  green  or  ripe oarrels. . 

Fruits,  preserved— 

Canned 

Other 

All  other,  green,  ripe,  or  dried 

Nuts 

Hay tons. . 

Hops pounds. . 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal do 

Oils: 

Linseed gallons. . 

Other  vegetable 

Rice pounds. . 

Seeds: 

CSover do ... . 

Cotton  %.,..» ;  .do; . . . 


1887. 


Quantities. 


975,168 
670,876 


48,060,688 
88,560, 874 
88,287,188 

198, 191 
68,278,408 

871,672 

884,574 
45.712.986 

864,417,744 

65,606,211 

28,990 

86,869,807 

821,588,740 


12, 681,  m 
81,266,994 


90,850 
»S7,940 


1,806,800 

15,000,061 

40,807,252 

265,333 

440,283 

16,818,830 

857,266 

3,841 

101,971,949 

11,518,449 


8,031,497 
2,161,435,833 
4,067,188 


8,130.396 
591,868 


18.873 

260,721 

622,295,238 

119,840 


644,884 

7,982,880 
11,282,141 


Valuer 


•«',164 

619,274 
281,896 


8,462,962 
7,228,412 
1,972,246 

17,942 

2,836,300 

18,397 

88,848 
4,676,181 

87,888,948 

6,975,727 

1,233 

5.640,094 

22,708,921 

28.284 

966,584 

1,968,688 

7,694,688 

258,971 

24.997 

78,002 


107,115,245 


078,884 


165,768,662 


1,798,278 

204,423.786 

1,578,935 


207,800,992 


170,684 

418,868 
1,882,872 

506,794 

29,488 

837,447 


218,006 

54,970 

7,809,681 

57,186 
65.689 
28,204 

680,  teO 
121)441 


1868. 


Quantitli 


980.616 
617,737 


40,468,875 
98,496,278 
48,060.260 
83,151 
92,483,002 
224,738 

1.729.827 
80,146.606 

831.806,708 

44,182,960 

68,187 

58,886,966 

297,740,007 


10,465,651 
86,006,458 


78,070 
82,164 


853,405 

550,884 

650.924 

13,948,706 

10,347,861 

24,278.417 

705,843 

270.613 

179,tt34 

832,564 

456.028 

4,8S9,2G6 

216,100 

78,783 

,  ll.l^l 

2,074 

90,716.481 

05,789,261 

51,9GO.0B» 

11,968,574 

7,068,766 
8,257,067,061 
4,458,697 


11,808,161 
489,670 


18,196 

6,708,818 

608,744,808 

98,184 


896,585 

18,8eP7,6B9 
6)818|66& 


Value. 


17,  CT 

509.514 
414,628 


8,830,(R7 
8.2Sl.aSI 
2,606.479 

4,25d,65S 
18,6(1 

212. 6S4 
8, 230,  lis 

27,187,175 

4,968.456 

4.43S 

4,866,691 

22,751,105 

25,486 

915.347 

1,884,906 

8,786.904 

29i8n 

80,554 

5,872 


109,8»,9«B 


817,28 

666,580 

18,866,960 

765,036 

148,  »4 

180,466 

60,706 

10,066 

66,841,468 

54,777,n0 

741,150 


127,191.687 


1,672,896 

S21,S4S.flS 

1,935,79 


284.MS.499 


160,661 

612.681 
1,878, 801 

834.606 

58.689 

897.6fl 

27.:W 

8»,619 

1.206,080 

6;  428,900 

66,860 

1,009.696 
8i,lff 
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Ikx^ports  of  the  products  of  domestic  agriculture,  1887  and  1888— Continued. 


Articles. 


MisoeUaneoaA— Continued. 
Seeds— Continued. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed bushels. . 

Timothy pounds. . 

All  other 

TobAcco: 

Leaf do.... 

Stems  and  trimmings do — 

Vegetables: 

Onions bushels. . 

Feas  and  beans do — 

Potatoes do — 

Vegetables,  canned 

All  other,  including  pickles 

Wine: 

In  bottles dosmis. . 

Not  in  bottles gallons.. 

AH  other  agricultural  products 


Total  Talue  of  miscellaneous  products. 


RSOAPrrOLATION. 

Total  ralue  of  animals  and  animal  matter 

Total  value  of  bread  and  breadstufTs 

Total  value  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil  . . 
Total  value  of  miscellaneous  products 


Total  agricultural  exports 

Total  exports  of  domestic  manufacture 
Per  cent,  of  agricultural  matter 


1887. 


Quantities. 


6,600,004 


288,666,005 
11,968,128 

71,680 
887,222 
484,864 


4,426 
282,607 


Value. 


1281,048 
874,070 

26,687,068 
810,284 

73,616 
562,864 
818,260 
228,667 
126,448 

23,400 
101,672 
181,154 


40,186,860 


1888. 


QuantttlM. 


87,966 
2,087,107 


940,106,681 
18,487,140 

66,796 
258,170 
408,880 


7,185 
802,288 


107,116,245 

165,708,662 

307,800,992 

40,185,850 


620,820,758 

708,022,028 

74 


Value. 


941,165 
117,677 
268,068 

21,507,776 
498,806 

64,161 
462,762 
806,108 
266.687 
140,684 

81,606 
901,696 
968,770 


86,048,806 


100,882.048 

127,101,687 

224,042,400 

36,048,806 


•486,066,020 

668,862,104 

78 


*  In  this  compilation  of  domestic  agricultural  exports  sugar  and  molasses  are  not  included,  because 
ther  are  mainlv  re-exports  of  foreign  production.  The  totals  differ  from  those  given  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Ireasury  Department,  thev  having  included  sugar  and  molasses,  **  ginseng  and 
roots,  herbs,  and  barks  not  otherwise  specified, '  and  ''glucose  or  grape  sugar '\ 

Imports  of  agricultural  products^  1887  and  1888. 


Articles. 


Sugar  and  molasses : 

Susar 

MoIasBes 

Total  sugar  and  molasses 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa : 

Tea 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Total  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 

/^yiiwiAia  and  their  products : 

Cattle , 

Horses 

Sheep 

All  other,  and  fowls 

Bristles 

Butter 

Cheese 

SI?;:;::::::::.::;::::::::;::;::; 

Hides 

Meats- 
Preserved 

All  other 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed 

Oil,  animal 

Wools 

Total  animals  and  their  products 

AG.  88 ^29 


1887. 


178,411,224 
5,865,475 


88,766,600 


16,771,802 

56,.%7,600 

1,670,012 


74,789,414 


1,^92,082 
4,872,982 
1,246,782 

81)5,402 

1,174,388 

88,126 

874,261 

1,960,896 

2,617,156 

24,210,101 

272,661 

162,202 

460,000 

8,887 

16,424,479 


66,021,280 


1888. 


$74,945,906 
5,481,005 


70,786,801 


18.860,685 

60,507,680 

2,251,778 


r6, 120, 088 


875,998 
6,4a\868 
1,360,320 

358,:.04 
1,215.826 
26,429 
1.214,966 
2,312,478 
2,308,486 
28,980,880 

817,235 

164.610 

876,062 

3.744 

15,887,217 


55,757,254 
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Imports  of  (tgricidtural  products,  1887  mid  188^— Continued. 


Articles. 


1887. 


18BB. 


■^  r 


Hisoeflaneous : 
Breadstuffii: 

Barlej  . . » 

Indian  com , 

Oats 

Oatmssl , 

Rye 

wheat , 

Wheat  flour 

All  other  breadstoffii  and  preparations  of,  used  as  f6od,  not  else- 
where speciltod 

Gotten 

Farinaceous  substances,  etc.,  not  elsewhere  specified 

naz,  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  unmanufactured : 

Flax 

Hemp  and  all  substitutes 

Jute 

Sisal-grass  and  other  vegetable  substances 

Fibers  not  tisewhere  sp^dfled 

Fruits  and  nuts 


Hay. 

Hops 

Halt,  barley 

OUSjjregetable: 

Fixed  or  expressed— 

OUve 

Other 

Volatile  or  essential. . 
Bioe. 


Seed 

SiUc,  uxmianuf actured* 
Spices: 

Ground  

Unbound— 

iJutmegs 


Pepper. 

aFc 


other 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  peas 

Potatoes 

Pickles  and  sauces 

AU  other— 

In  their  natural  state  or  in  salt  or  brine 

Prepared  or  preserved 

Wines: 

Champagne  and  otiier  sparkling 

6UU  wines- 

In  casks 

In  bottles 


Total  miscellaaeous. 


RBCAPrrULATION. 


Sugar  and  molasses 

Tea,  ooflDse,  and  cocoa 

f«>t]m»i«  and  their  products. 
Miscellaneous 


Total  imports  of  agricultural  products . 


16.178,206 
16,686 
29,S79 
87,8S7 
10,730 
218,867 
8,802 

180, 0» 
688,886 
781,404 

1,882. 188 
4.041,6ES 
2.616.126 
8,733,001 


20,606,486 

790,8m 

3,^)4,660 

168,868 


662,197 
1,088.060 
1,012,810 
2,060,879 
1,448,807 
10,642.797 

168,780 

680,201 
1,810,600 

968,782 
8,704,060 

607,868 
648,001 
887,177 

616,810 
296.011 

8,882,807 

2,846,"•^ 
l,827,Oi8 


72,064.864 


88,766,600 
74,780,414 
66,081,280 
72,064,864 


287,542,266 


$8,076,00 
»,60r 
26,665 

87,515 

4fl6,m 

18,987 

117,R0 
74«,8n 
006,981 

1,802,060 
6,984,887 
8.877,aG0 
5,480,8M 

818,183 
20.602,20 

970.5S4 
l,ri7,«6 

164,565 


617.172 

816,212 

141,651 

8,012,861 

2,888,481 

10.961,60 

187,«7 

606,566 

1.826.268 

014.771 
10,8?0.8il 

2,190,187 

8,696,081 

416,966 

715,065 
860,M5 

8,646,«S 

2,287,008 
1,408,681 


106,868»4tt 


78,786,801 

76  120,066 

65,787,854 

106,866,448 


318.502,065 


*  Included  for  the  first  time. 


STATISTICS  OF  JAPAN. 


Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Japan,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  S.  Ishibashi,  are  acknowledged.  A  statistical  an- 
nual is  published  and  a  condensation  is  issued  in  Japanese  and 
French  for  forei^  circulation.  This  nation  exhibits  remarkable 
enterprise  in  statistics,  setting  an  example  to  some  of  the  European 
states  that  are  scarcely  cis  progressive  in  this  direction. 
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POPULATION. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1886,  the  population  of  the  Empire  em- 
braced 38,607,177  persons,  19,451,491  bemg  males  and  19,055,686  fe- 
Aiales.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  the  population  was  35,768,684, 
the  increase  since  that  date  being  2,738,593.  Of  the  population  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1886,3,430  were  of  noble  rank;  1,940,271  of 
thesamourai,  or  former  warrior  caste;  and  36,563,476  of  the  com- 
monalty. The  average  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  inhabitants  in 
1886  was  24.4;  the  number  of  births  27.3;  the  number  of  marriages 
8.19;  and  the  number  of  divorces  3.06.  The  high  divorce  rate  is  es- 
pecially noticeable.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  each  house- 
nold  on  December  31,  1886,  was  4.97.  The  average  density  of  the 
population  at  the  same  date  was  2G1  to  the  square  mile. 

TERRITORIAL  AREA. 

The  total  area  of  the  Empire  is  set  down  as  24,794.36  square  ri, 
or  147,  666  square  miles.  Tne  area  of  taxable  real  property  is  stated 
as  follows: 


Description. 


SquuvlelKK 


Bioe  pUntaUons 

Fields 

lAnds  with  buildings  on  them 

Forests 

Other  lands 

Total 


2,M0,98t.i 

1,885,906.8 

854,515.4 

7,186,918.6 

1,009,738.9 


18,078,<«i.9 


6,47t,Mft 

4,6S1,797 

868,811 

17,612,981 

2,474,680 


82,060,884 


The  distribution  of  cereal  crops  in  1885  is  thus  given: 


Qpops. 


Bloe 

Wheatt  barley,  and  rye. 


Square  tcho. 


2, 611, 987'.  0 
1,681,001./ 


6,401,197 
8,769,609 


Product. 


KokoiL 


84, 158, 169 
11,086,407 


Bushels. 


169,628,677 
60,284,680 


The  average  rate  of  yield  is  as  follows:  Rice,  1.31  kokou  per  tan, 
or  26.63  bushels  per  acre-  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  taken  together,  0.78 
kokou  per  tan,  or  15.79  bushels  per  acre. 

To  the  table  from  which  these  figures  are  obtained  the  remark  is 
appended  that  the  returns  which  form  the  basis  of  the  figures  on 
production  are  a  little  below  the  truth. 

The  extent  of  the  forests  and  of  mountain  and  uncultivated  lands 
belonging  to  the  state  in  1884  is  stated  as  follows: 


DeficriptioD. 


Mountains  and  uncultirated  lands 


Square  tcho. 


6,676.5ft5.8 
12,059,847.5 


Acres. 


18,666.562 
29,665,066 
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FABH  ANIMALS. 


The  number  of  cows  on  the  31st  of  December,  1885,  is  stated  as 
617,676,  and  the  number  of  oxen  as  442,494,  making  the  total  of  cows 
and  oxen  1,060,170. 

The  number  of  horses  at  the  same  time  was  697,286,  that  of  mares 
850,946,  and  the  total  of  horses  and  mares  1,648,232. 


SILK  PRODUCTION. 


The  products  of  silk  reported  for  1885  (the  year  for  which  produc- 
tion is  reported  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs)  are  as  follows  : 


Descriptioii. 


Rawsilk 

Raw  silk  (Inferior  quality). 
FloaBUk 


Foondi. 


4,648,117 

l.m.tfl 

418,879 


Cftrds  of  silk-worm  eggs. 


Numbtf. 
1.118,014 


The  statement  is  made  in  this  connection  that  the  product  of  raw 
silk  given  in  the  official  document  represents  about  the  amount  of 
the  exports  of  that  commodity  to  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  if  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  interior 
were  includea,  it  would  raise  the  total  product  to  800,000  or  900,000 
kwan,  or  6,625,360  to  7,453,530  pounds. 


PRODUCTION  OF  TEA. 


The  official  figures,  as  given  in  kwan,  with  their  equivalent  in 
pounds,  ar^  presented  below: 


Product  of  tea  in  1886 

Product  of  tea  called  '*  Bantcba '' 


Total 


Kwan. 


2,968,967 
2,488,971 


6,477,928 


Poiind& 


24,758,  MB 
90,618.911 


46,Sn,S08 


The  statement  is  made  in  thid  connection  in  the  official  report  that 
while  the  production  here  reported  is  but  little  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  tea  exported,  the  domestic  consumption  of  tea  is  very 
large,  and  is  general  among  all  clasises  of  the  Japanese  people.  The 
actual  production  must  therefore  be  much  larger  than  the  above 
figures  would  make  it. 


PRODUCTION   OF  SUGAR. 


Description. 

Kwan. 

Foundl. 

Oanesui^ar: 

Raw  

0,552,640 
2,006,838 

7«.112,(W 

16.611,7ti 

Total 

11,668,478 

96,7«,8ff 

From  Chinese  sugar-cane: 
Raw 

15,289 
109 

l»,fi» 

Refined 

908 

Total 

15,898 

l^.SB 
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Of  beet  sngar  there  was  a  product  of  81,728  kwan,  or  676,847 
pounds,  all  raw. 

It  is  stated  that  information  as  to  sugar  production  is  lacking  for 
•many  locations,  and  that  the  figures  presented  are  consequently  below 
the  truth. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SAKE. 

The  number  of  distilleries,  breweries,  etc. ,  producing  sake  for  sale 
is  stated  at  16,425,  and  the  number  of  manufacturers  at  16,184.  The 
production  for  sale  was  as  follows  : 


DeacriptioiL 


Common  sake 

Dtatflled  spirit 

Other  kinoB  of  aake. 


Kokoo. 


8,678,783 
42,814 
00,864 


Gallons. 


102,806,788 
1,609,867 
2,416,106 


For  several  years  previous  to  1883  the  production  of  sake  was 
much  larger  than  at  present.  The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  named  the  tax  on  sake  was  raised  from  2  yen  to  4 
yen  per  kokou  (about  5  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon). 

The  tax  on  sake  made  exclusively  for  household  use  is  only  80  sen 
(four-fifths  of  a  yen)  per  kokou  (2  cents  per  gallon),  but  the  quantity 
which  may  be  maae  at  this  rate  is  limited  to  less  than  1  kokou 
(39. 7033  gallons)  to  a  household.  The  number  of  persons  who  manu- 
lactured  sake  under  this  provision  was  692,103,  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced was  672,995  kokou,  or  22,749,792  gallons. 

WAGES. 

The  average  dailv  wages  in  agriculture  without  board  for  1885  is 
stated  at  0.186  yen  (18.6  cents)  for  men,  and  0.121  yen  (12.1  cents)  for 
women.  The  average  monthly  wages  with  board  is  set  down  at  2. 117 
yen  ($2,117)  for  men,  and  1.199  yen  ($1,199)  for  women.  Workmen 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  tea  receive  0.253  yen  (25.3  cents)  a 
day,  and  day  laborers  0.199  yen  (19.9  cents).  In  domestic  service 
men  receive  on  an  average  1.889  yen  ($1,889)  per  month,  and  women 
1.056  yen  ($1,056)  per  month,  with  board. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  annual  aggregates  of  value  for  1886  are — 

Japimese  products  exported $47, 997, 957 

Foreign  products  imported 37, 568, 454 

Including  foreign  articles  re-exported  the  total  exports  amounted 
to  $48,870,472,  of  which  value  $1,528,751  represented  coal  and  other 
supplies  for  ships,  leaving  $47,341,721  as  the  value  of  commodities 
exported  to  various  foreign  countries.  The  total  imports,  including 
Jananese  articles  re-imported,  amounted  to  $37,637,138. 

Froduction  is  encouraged,  and  exports  of  domestic  products  are 
increasing.  In  1880  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  Japan  about 
9,000,000  yen;  now  exports  are  about  10,000,000  yen  in  excess  of  im- 
ports. Tne  imports  of  1880  and  1886  were  nearly  the  same,  but  the 
exports  increased  in  six  years  68  per  cent. 
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The  country  having  the  largest  share  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
is  the  Unitea  States,  Great  Britain  standing  next  in  order,  Tlie 
values  of  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  these  and  other  important 
countries  a^e  stated  below. 


Cotmtriet. 


Exports. 


United  States 
Great  Britain 

Gbina 

Fmoce 

Qermany 


$19,988,217 

4,19&,366 

9,6M,907 

9,888,908 

aM,459 


Imports. 


|4.9B8,088 
16,012,066        j 

7,18S,851        ! 

l,0flB.9r 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  nearly 
five  times  as  great  as  the  imports  therefrom,  while  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  are  nearly  four  times  as  lar^e  as  the  exports  to  that 
country.  In  the  trade  with  France,  again,  the  exports  are  nearly  six 
times  as  large  as  the  imports,  while  in  the  trade  with  Germany  the 
imports  are  more  than  three  times  as  largo  as  the  exports.  In  the 
trade  with  China  there  is  some  approach  to  an  equality  between  the 
imports  and  the  exports. 

Of  the  47,997,957,  yen  (or  dollars')  worth  of  Japanese  products  ex* 
ported  in  1886,  more  than  one-half  in  value  consisted  of  raw  silk 
and  green  tea,  the  former  amounting  to  17,321, 3G2  yen  and  the  latter 
to  7,611,864  ven,  or  both  together  to  24,833,226  yen.  Floss  silk,  silk 
waste,  silk  fabrics,  etc.,  amounted  to  3,201,881  yen,  rice  to  3,300,863 
yen,  pit  coal  to  2,208,549  yen,  copper,  raw  and  worked,  to  2,148,841 
yen,  porcelain  and  pottery  to  1,034,139  yen,  and  lacquered  ware  to 
689,170  yen. 

Of  the  imports,  spun  cotton  amounted  to  5,905,457  yen,  sugar  to 
6,657,013  yen,  petroleum  to  2,358,498  yen,  iron  in  rods  to  1,209,713 
yen,  other  metals  to  1,328,258  yen,  and  manufactures  of  metal  to 
662.113  yen,  while  the  various  textile  fabrics  of  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
cma  silk  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  7,018,997  yen. 

A  comparison  of  1886  witn  1882  shows  an  increase  of  14.9  per  cent 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  imports  and  an  increase  of  ?8.2  per  cent 
in  the  exports  since  that  year. 

RAILROADS,   TELEGRAPHS,   ETC. 

In  1885-'86  there  were  410  miles  of  railroad.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  in  1876-'77  was  2,931,855;  in  1885-'86,  4,067,970.  Total 
receipts  in  the  same  time  advanced  from  1,284,466  yen  (the  Japa- 
nese dollar)  to  1,490,393  yen. 

The  lines  of  telegraph  aggregate  a  length  of  2,217  miles  at  the 
former  date,  and  5,779  at  the  latter,  showing  remarkable  increase  in 
nine  years.  The  increase  of  telegrams  sent  was  from  617,077  to 
1,700,282. 

The  postal  savings-banks  numbered  161  in  1876,  1,469  in  1884,  and 
4,338  in  1885.  The  amount  deposited  increased  from  $58,350  in  1876 
to  $12,022,317  in  1885.  of  which  $8,665,424  remained  on  deposit  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  depositors  was  344,921,  In  thia 
feature  Japan  is  in  advance  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  post-offices  was  4,137  in  1886:  there  were  29,438 
miles  of  post-roads;  and  there  were  97,216,019  letters  transmitted, 
besides  newspapers,  books,  and  merchandise. 

There  is  also  a  money-order  system,  with  886  offices;  833,900  orders 
were  issued  in  1885,  amounting  to  $7,110,531. 
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EGYPTIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  area  in  crops  in  Egypt  is  comparatively  small.  Less  than  an 
acre  per  capita  is  emnnally  cnltivatea.  Egypt  contains  about  175,000 
square  miles,  much  of  the  territory  a  desert.  The  area  used  for  crops 
is  only  available  by  irrigation,  natural  or  artificial^  the  main  depend- 
ence bein^  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile.  But  little  over  5,000,000 
acres  are  in  cultivation,  less  than  one  to  each  head  of  poptQation. 
The  population  of  Egypt  is  as  follows,  exclusive  of  the  oases  and  the 

fovernorats  (Cairo,  Alexandria,  Damietta,  Rosetta,  Port  Said,  Suez^ 
11  Arish,  and  Kosseir): 


Lower  Egypt. 

Upper  E«T>t. 

ToUL 

Ajpriculturml , 

3,981,084 
98S,697 

i,W7,e«' 

806,209 

4, 199,  en 

1,789,866 

non-agricultixra] 

Total 

8,266,681 

* 

8,728,956 

6,989,688' 

A  recent  official  report,  based  on  the  replies  to  a  circular  of  which 
15,000  copies  were  addressed  to  the  sheiks  el  beled  throughout  Egypt, 
has  been  summarized  in  the  French  language,  and  furnishes  some 
interesting  data  in  regard  to  crop  areas  ana  numbers  of  farm  animals 
in  that  country.  The  following  table  shows  the  areas  devoted  to  the 
different  crops,  as  expressed  in  f eddans  and  in  acres,  with  the  per- 
centage under  each  crop  or  class  of  crops  specified: 

Are<i8  under  the  different  crops  in  1887. 


Crops. 


Lower  Egypt. 


Wheat. 


Ootton. 
BeaoB  . 
MAlxe.. 
Barley. 
Doom. 


Bioe 

Kenogreek 

Pot-herbs,  odJods,  etc 

Sosar-cane 

Vc^hes 

MeloDS  and  GocDinheim 

I^ndnes,  etc 

Tbbaoeo 

Chick  peas,  kidzkegr  beans,  etc. 


Sesame,  castor  beans. . . . 

Hemieh 

Oarthamus,  or  safllower. 

Pea-nuts 

Indigo 

Foppes 


Total 

Vines  and  fruit  trees 


Feddant. 
017,605 
603,236 
7V7,887 
804,878 
970,396 
817,688 
134,887 
8,844 
145,156 
27,561 
82,  MO 
6,678 


0,806 
1,041 
2,480 
8,468 
4,772 
1,909 
1,040 


1,806 
0 


3,607,296 
5,104 


Acres. 

641,186 

615,888 

827,716 

810,489 

502,125 

a29,621 

129,624 

8,668 

150,689 

28,611 

88,678 

6,785 


6,089 
1,704 
2,648 
8,668 
4,964 
1,982 
1,702 


1,861 
0 


8,703,211 
5,861 


Upper  Egypt. 


Feddans. 
623,495 
847,966 
68,169 
450,995 
118,434 

202,  an 

816,428 

141,778 

4,559 

108,113 

40,729 

66,680 

81,586 

14,860 

11,735 

9,207 

8,488 

1,604 

8,040 

64 

1,810 

6 

875 

876 


2,567,008 
8,582 


AereM. 

0^,860 

861,244 

70,787 

408,178 

117,756 

810,566 

828,484 

147,176 

4,783 

107,042 

48,609 

68,131 

82,786 

14,916 

12,182 

9,566 

8,606 

1,666 

8,165 

66 

1,860 

6 

285 

887 


2,004,874 
8,718 


Total. 


Feddcma. 
1,841,100 
941,222 
865,526 
756,868 
088,827 
520,351 
441,296 
160,117 
149,717 
130,674 
79,009 
n,203 
81,686 
80,764 
18,870 
11,097 
10,951 
0,870 
4,958 
1,604 
1,816 
1,210 
281 
276 


6,184,364 
8,746 


1,868,886 
977,088 
896,608 
784,667 
709,881 
540,170 
458,106 
166,888 
156,421 
186,668 
88,088 
73,916 
82,786 
21,566 
18,886 
12,101 
11,868 
0,619 
6,147 
1,750 
1,860 
1,256 
292 
287 


6,366,066 
9,079 


ageoC 
total  area. 


80.88 

15.84 

14.11 

18.88 

11.15 

8.48 

7.10 

8.46 

8.44 

8.18 

1.80 

1.10 

.68 

.84 

.88 

.10 

.18 

.10 

.06 

.06 

.08 

.08 

.01 


100.00 


The  cereals  and  other  food-crops  for  man  and  beast  occupy  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  total  crop  area,  but  the  principal  crops  pro- 
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duced  for  the  market  are  cotton  and  sugar-cane,  the  first  of  which  is 
cultivated  chiefly  in  Lower  and  the  second  almost  exclusively  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  is  confined  to  certain  districts  in  which  there  are 
sen  (summer)  canals. 

The  areas  embraced  in  the  above  table  represent  in  part  land  on 
which  more  than  one  crop  was  grown  during  the  year,  and  though 
the  crops  specified  occupied  an  aggregate  area  of  6,134,364  feddans, 
they  were  actually  grown  on  4,961,462  feddans  of  cultivated  land 
Tbe  operations  of  Egyptian  agriculture  are  arranged  with  reference 
to  three  seasons,  Chitwi,  Sefi,  and  Eili,  each  of  which  has  its  appro- 
priate crops. 

In  the  French  summary  of  the  report  above  referred  to  these  words 
arerespectivelyrenderedby  the  words  hiver^  itiy  and  atrfomne  (winter, 
summer,  and  autumn),  but  it  is  more  specifically  stated  that  Chitwi 
extends  from  October  to  May,  Sefi  from  April  to  October,  and  Nili 
from  August  to  October,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  is  consid- 
erable overlapping  between  some  of  the  crops  of  different  seasons. 

The  dates  for  the  agricultural  work  of  the  different  seasons,  and 
the  times  within  which  the  seasons  respectively  end,  are  stated  as 
follows: 


Seasons. 

Tillage. 

Sowing. 

End  of  seasons. 

Chitwi 

Beginning  of  November. . 

End  of  November 

July 

Middle  of  November. . 
Kpd  of  MiMTh 

May-July. 
Oc€obef-Noveinb6r. 

Sefl 

Nili 

July 

September-Octobor. 

^  '"i/     • 

From  this  statement  it  would  seem  that  the  gathering  of  the  differ- 
ent crops  of  each  season  extends  over  a  consiaerable  period,  accord- 
ing to  tneir  respective  times  of  ripening,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  three  seasons  the  por- 
tions of  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land  under  crop  and  the  portions 
not  so  occupied: 


Territorial  divisions. 

Under  crop. 

Cultivated  area  not  under  crop. 

Seasons. 

Feddans. 

Acres. 

Per 

cent,  of 
total. 

Feddans. 

Acres. 

Per 

cent  of 

t^tal. 

Chitwi  ..  .. 

Lower  Egypt 

Upper  EsTpfc    - , 

1,948,090 
2,005,770 

2,022,985 
2,082,196 

71.02 
90.46 

796,800 
211,606 

825,601 
219,788 

£8.96 
9.56 

Total 

8,954,466 

4,106,131 

79.70 

1.006,096 

1,046,868 

so.ao 

Sefl 

Lower  Egsrpt 

Upper  Egypt 

Total 

1,017,567 
283,668 

1,066,328 
294,476 

87.09 
12.79 

1,736,438 
1,988,804 

1,792,210 
2,007,482 

63.91 

87.21 

1,801,225 

1,860,802 

26.22 

3,660,287 

8,799,002 

73.™ 

NUi 

Lower  Eirvpt 

601,040 
277,634 

028,949 
288,201 

21.90 
12.52 

2,142,941 
1,989,818 

2,224,587 
2,018,750 

78.10 

Upper  Ecrypt 

87.48 

%/  f  fvs      *'^J  tf^ 

Total 

878,678 

912,150 

17.70 

4,082,780 

4,288,848 

82.80 

Adding  the  area  under  crop  during  any  one  of  the  three  sea- 
sons to  the  area  of  cultivated  land  not  then  under  crop,  but  cropped 
in  at  least  one  of  the  other  two  seasons,  we  obtain  the  following  as 
the  total  area  of  cultivated  land  for  the  year;  that  is,  of  land  which 
was  under  crop  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  seasons: 
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Territorial  divisions. 

Feddans. 

Acres. 

Lower  Egypt 

2,748,990 
2,217,472 

2.848.586 

TJpT»rEgyT>t 

2,d01,U68 

Total 

4,961,462 

6,150,494 

Calling  this  area  100,  and  placing  it  in  comparison  with  the  areas 
under  Chitwi,  Sefi,  and  Nili  crops,  and  also  with  their  sum,  we  have 
the  following  statement  of  areas  in  feddans  and  of  the  percentage 
which  each  area  forms  of  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land  under  crop 
within  the  year: 


Crops,  etc. 


Chitwi 

Sefl 

Nili 

AD 

Total  area  of  cultivated  land 


Lower  Egypt. 


Area 
in  feddans. 


1,948,600 

1,017,667 

601,049 


8,667,296 


Per  cent, 
of  culti- 
vated area. 


71.02 
87.09 
21.90 


180.01 


Upper  Egypt 


Area 
in  feddans. 


2,008,776 
288,668 
277,624 


2.607,068 


2,748,900 


100.00 


2,217,472 


Percent, 
of  culti- 
vated area. 


00.45 
12.79 
12.52 


115.76 


TotaL 


Area 
in  feddans. 


8.954,466 

1,801,225 

878,678 


6,184.864 


Percent, 
of  culti- 
vated area. 


79.70 
86.28 
17.70 


188.08 


100.00      4,961,462 


100.00 


This  table  shows  that  through  raising  more  than  one  crop  within 
the  year  on  much  of  the  land  cultivated  the  total  breadth  of  croi>s 
considerably  exceeded  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land,  the  excess 
amounting  to  30.01  per  cent,  in  Lower  Egypt  to  15.76  per  cent,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  to  23.02  per  cent,  on  a  general  average  for  the 
whole  country. 

In  the  year  1887  the  crops  of  the  Nili  season  were  destroyed  over 
large  areas  in  Upper  Egypt  by  an  unusual  rise  of  the  waters  in  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  but  in  Lower  E^ypt  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  unusual  breadth  of  land  under  maize  and  doura,  which  contrib- 
uted to  maintain  the  average  as  regards  the  general  production  of 
the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  each  crop  of  the  Sefi  and 
Nili  seasons.  The  sum  of  these  two,  increased  by  the  crops  of  the 
Chitwi  season,  would  make  the  totals  given  in  the  first  table: 


Sefl 


NQi 


Crops. 


Cotton 

Sugar-cane 

Doura  (Baladi) 

Doura  ^Cbami) 

Rice ". 

Sesame  and  flax 

Indigo 

Henneh 

Pea-nuts  ijwd  Soudani) 

Pot-herbs,  onions,  etc 

Water-melons 

Total  area  of  the  Sefl  crops. 

Doura  (Chami) 

Doura(Baladi) 

Rice 

Legumes 

Total  area  of  the  Nili  crops. 


Lower  Egypt. 


Feddana. 
797,887 
6,085 
66,109 

63,  no 

77,629 
2,200 
6 
806 
1,206 
7,688 
6,306 


1,017,667 


607,283 

67,  MO 

19,206 

6,928 


601,010 


Acres, 

827,716 

6,879 

68,247 

66,614 

80,687 

2,284 

6 

as7 

1,261 
7,877 
6,680 


1,066,826 


626,610 

70,217 

19,986 

7,187 


028,940 


Upper  Egypt. 


Feddatu. 
68,189 
66,009 
96,460 
24,922 
416 
2,706 
276 
64 
6 
9,268 
14,809 


283,668 


88,612 

171,167 

8,779 

14,176 


877,024 


Acres. 

70,787 

67,486 

102,221 

26,87^ 

482 

2,811 

286 

66 

6 

9,606 

14,916 


294,476 


91,884 

177,678 

8,008 

14.716 


288,201 


Total. 


Feddans. 

865,626 

70,094 

164,678 

88,082 

78,045 

4,908 

281 

947 

1,210 

16,840 

20,764 


1,301,226 


695,796 

288,797 

22,982 

21,099 


878,678 


Acres. 

806,606 

72,765 

160,467 

91,886 

81,018 

6,006 

292 

963 

1,266 

17,482 

21,655 


1,860,802 


618.405 

247,895 

28,867 

21,903 


012,160 
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FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Fniit  trees  occupy  but  a  limited  area,  and  while  they  are  produc- 
tive, their  ciQtivation  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  tneir  produce 
does  not,  except  in  two  or  three  provinces,  form  an  imjxjrtant  part 
of  rural  industry.  The  vine  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  provinces, 
but  is  cultivated  only  on  a  small  scale,  though  it  is  of  late  receiving 
increased  attention.  The  most  important  vineyards  are  in  Fayoum 
and  in  the  province  of  Beherah,  in  Lower  Egypt.  Oliv^  are  culti- 
vated in  a  lew  provinces. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  and  the  area  occupied  by  fruit  trees  and  vines: 

NumifKr  of  fruit  trees,  not  including  isolated  trees  or  trees  on  borders. 


KindBoC  trees. 


Orange,  maDdarin,  citron,  etc 

Ppmegranate 

wig,  peach,  ainile,  pear,  apricot,  etc 


Total  fruit  troes,  except  date  trees. 
Date  trees  *bsarkis  seed  or  fruit 


Grand  total 


Lower  Bgypt. 


887,078 

T2,9!7 

SSI,  064 


1,161,109 
],08f7,66S 


9, 858,  Ml 


Upper  Egypt. 


*  Exclusive  of  278,000  producing  date  trees  In  the 


69,a07 

106.  »8 
908,917 


866,519 
9,866,1» 


9,7V1,6M 


ToUL 


8B6,4ft 
17B,fl6 
45ifn 


1,S87,G1 
8,462.074 


4,9n,lK 


Area  under  vines  and  under  fruit  {other  than  date)  trees, 
PCeasurements  expressed  in  feddans  and  kerats.    1  kenit=y^  feddaa.] 


DesortptloD. 

Lower  Egypt. 

UpperEgypt. 

TotaL 

Vlaet 

Fdi.    KU. 
748   01 
4»416    06 

Fd§,XU, 
780   07 
9,801    18 

JUs.    J»t. 
1.688    08 
7,917    98 

^ 

7«i 

TMal                          .. 

6,164    06 

8,089  (n 

8,746    07 

t.M 

Besides  the  kinds  of  fruits  thiLS  far  mentioned  there  are  many 
others  which  are  cultivated  for  domestic  consumption.  These  in- 
clude bananas,  Barbarv  figs^  medlars,  mangoes,  mulberries,  etc,  ''of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  plants." 


FABM  ANIMAJLS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals: 


Cattle  (exdudtng  buffialoe^ 

Buffaloes 

Camels 

Horses 

Mules 

rLtsriT 

Sbeop  and  goats 

Total 


Lower  Egyivt. 


Upper  Egypt 


120,907 

81,006 

163,264 

88,339 

28,240 

96,767 

18,922 

6,857 

3,446 

808 

114,796 

65,090 

888,589 

600,010 

841,394 


827,406 


TotaL 


210,815 

951.596 

55,0(ff 

90,TT« 

9S7,W 


1,608,800 
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Since  1884,  in  wMch  year  there  were  enormous  losses  from  an  epi- 
zootiCy  no  serious  disease  of  that  character  has  prevailed  among  live- 
stock, and  all  the  information  collected  shows  a  considerable  increase 
in  cattle.  Hogs  are  but  little  raised,  the  consumption  of  their  flesh 
being  very  small. 

Poultry  raising  is  very  general,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ob- 
tain the  number  of  hens,  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  aucks,  guinea- 
fowls,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  these,  together  with  rabbits  raised 
for  consumption,  will  amount  to  a  total  or  6,000,000  head.  Pigeons 
are  quite  numerous,  being  certainly  in  excess  of  10,000,000  head.  The 
raising  of  these  birds  is  an  important  industry,  not  only  for  the  sale 
of  the  birds  themselves  for  consumption,  but  also  for  the  manure 
which  they  supply,  and  which  is  much  prized  by  cultivators. 

EXPORTS  AND  AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  COTTON. 

Bv  conversion  of  Egyptian  denominations  into  their  American 
equivalents,  the  following  table,  showing  the  exports  of  cotton  and 
its  average  price  in  the  Alexandria  market  for  each  year  from  1821 
to  1887,  is  obtained  from  one  comprised  in  the  official  report  above 
referred  to,  which,  however,  was  compiled  in  part  from  commercial 
sources,  a  report  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  of  Manchester 
being  drawn  upon  for  the  figures  on  exportation  from  1821  to  1859, 
inclusive: 


vm 
ia» 

ISM 
18» 
1A» 
1887 
18B8 
18» 
1890 
1881 
183S 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1840 
1841 
1842 
184S 


OenU. 
l«.l 
16.6 
16.6 
17.1 
18.1 
18.1 
13.1 
18.1 
18.1 
12.1 
10.6 
15.1 
28.2 
81.0 
26.4 
18.6 
18.1 
15.1 
1&4 
13.1 
18.4 
10.1 
7.8 


Fomidi 
exported. 


1,000^000 

8,400,000 
16,600,000 
28,400,000 
90,800,000 
81,200,000 
16,700,000 

5,800,000 
10,800,000 
21,000,000 
18.300.000 
13,400,000 

5,500,000 
14,100,000 
21,000,000 
23,900,000 
80,900,000 
28,400,000 
18,200,000 
15,600,000 
19,000,000 
20,700,000 
96,600,000 


Tears. 


1844 
1845 
1846 

1647 
1848 
1819 
1860 
1851 
1862 
1853 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1869 
1863 
1864 
1866 


h 

P^Nindfl 

|l 

eisportedU 

Cents. 

lai 

15,000,000 

6.0 

83,800,000 

10.8 

19,800,000 

10.1 

86,300,000 

7.3 

11,800.000 

10.1 

96,300,000 

11.8 

86,800,000 

8.8 

87,700,000 

10.8 

65,700,000 

10.1 

46,800,000 

0.1 

46.900,000 

9.3 

51,100,000 

10.8 

63,000,000 

16.4 

48,200,000 

12.9 

51,000,000 

12.1 

49,800,000 

12.8 

49,200,000 

14.1 

58,500,000 

28.2 

70,700,000 

36.5 

115,900,000 

45.4 

108.600.000 

32.0 

190,300,000 

Tears. 


1860 
1887 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1879 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
188:3 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 


Cents. 
86.5 
22.7 
19.1 
28.8 
19.7 
15.9 
81.8 
18.7 
16.8 
15.1 
19.0 
18.8 
12.3 
13.7 
14.2 
14.6 

lao 

15.1 
13.6 
12.6 
11.5 
12.1 


Pounds 
exported. 


126,400,000 
128,700,000 
123,000,000 
126,500,000 
132,600,000 
192.900,000 
206,800,000 
197,600,000 
252,600,000 
216,400,000 
296,000;  000 
289,800,000 
263,400,000 
164,800,000 
806,400,000 
273,900,000 
279,200,000 
226,000,000 
263,500,000 
362,300,000 
284,900,000 
296,800,000 


PRODUCTION  FROM  SUGAR  OANB  IN  THE  DAIRA  SANIEH. 


The  manufactories  of  the  Da'ira  Sanieh  use  about  three-fourths  of 
the  sugar  cane  produced  in  Egypt.  From  a  table  showing  in  Egyp- 
tian denominations  the  Quantities,  values,  and  prices  of  the  sugar 
(Nos.  1,  2,  and  3)  which  tney  produced  from  1877  to  1887,  inclusive, 
the  following  statement  in  our  denominations  is  derived: 
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Years. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
18B1 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 


Product. 


Pounds. 
82,347,400 
87,315,100 
68.147,800 
75,834,900 
29,044,000 
71,496,200 
45,689,700 
82,632,600 
98,677,200 
111,493,800 
106,959,700 


Value. 


$4,809,038 
3,964,009 
2,807,318 
3,682,089 
1,441,8^ 
3,301,494 
1,905,121 
2,900.879 
2.865,195 
2.946,745 
2,7^,349 


Frioe  per  pounl 


No.l. 


CenU. 
6.0 
6.0 
4.6 
6.2 
6.6 
6.1 
4.7 
4.2 
8.2 
2.9 
2.8 


No.  2. 


CenU. 
4.1 
8.8 
8.0 
8.4 
8.6 
8.4 
S.0 
1.8 
1.9 
1.0 
1.7 


Na& 


CenU. 
19 

15 
15 
18 
18 
17 
IS 
l.« 

^'! 

1.6 
1.7 


AGRICULTURE  IN  AUTRALASIA. 

The  British  colonies  of  Australasia  are  seven  in  number,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland,  subdivisions  of  the  island  or  continent  of  Australia^ 
and  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 

The  progress  in  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  remarkable,  and  is 
comparable  only  with  the  unequaled  advancement  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  really  very  much  in  common  between  Australasia 
and  this  country;  the  superficial  area  of  each  (excluding  Alaska)  is 
about  the  same,  their  population  is  English-speaking,  and  their  ag- 
ricultural products  are  in  the  main  very  similar  to  ours.  The  differ- 
ence in  climate  is  not  material.  Most  of  our  products,  except  cotton 
and  tobacco,  are  well  adapted  to  their  soil  and  seasons.  Australa- 
sian wheat  now  meets  us  in  the  world's  markets;  Australasian  meat 
competes  with  American  in  supplying  the  old  world's  workers  with 
cheap  food,  and  to-day  Australasian  wool  competes  with  ours  in  our 
own  nome  markets.  Rapid  settlement,  improved  a^icultural  meth- 
ods, and  increased  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities  are  bringing 
the  antipodes  more  and  more  into  the  competition  which  now  so 
sorely  presses  agriculturists  of  the  older  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  superficial  area  of  each  colony, 
according  to  the  latest  official  returns,  with  the  population  at  three 
periods.  In  all  statements  of  population  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  number  of  aborigines  is  not  included.  The  native  races  are 
everywhere  on  the  decline,  and  are  nowhere  material  factors  in  in- 
dustry or  progress. 


Colonies. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Austmlia . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Ziealand 

Total 


Sq.  mfles. 


809,175 
87, 8W 
668,2^ 
903.425 
975.920 
20,375 
104,235 


3,075,238 


Population. 


1861. 


902,099 
898,651 
21,281 
65,048 
9,862 
49,598 
61,085 


787,609 


1875. 


5»4,267 
791,899 
181,288 
210,442 
26,709 
108,668 
875,866 


2,288,614 


1886. 


1,001,986 

1,008,043 

842,614 

812,758 

80, 9M 

isr,ai 

589.986 


8,426,56 
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Taking  the  official  reports  for  1881,  and  eliminating  as  far  as  pos- 
sible everything  except  gainful  callings,  the  workers  of  the  seven 
colonies  may  be  approximately  divideaas  follows: 


OoloQies. 


Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 
New  South  Wales  . . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Agriculture. 


No. 
191,308 
83,987 
84.8S0 
4,768 
7«,7«2 
10,406 
54,447 


P.ct. 
88 
84 
81 
80 
96 
80 
20 


Manufactur- 
ing and 
mining. 


No. 

184,667 

88,117 

88.638 

2,607 
68,280 
14,484 
66,267 


.ct. 
86 
84 
80 
22 
23 
20 
35 


Trade  and 
transporta- 
tion. 


No. 
85,184 
10,742 
18,288 

1,501 
28.402 

8,884 
21,050 


P.ct. 

0 

11 

12 

12 

0 

8 

11 


Professional 
and  personal. 


No. 
07,158 
14,078 
17,501 

2,110 
68,720 

7,507 
80,164 


P.ct. 
16 
15 
16 
18 
21 
15 
16 


Laborers 
(undefined). 


No. 
26,786 

5,588 
12,151 

1,111 
64.554 

4,484 
16,711 


P.ct. 
7 
6 

11 
0 

21 
0 
0 


Total 
No. 


876,042 
07,637 

111,208 
12,002 

801,766 
40,&57 

187,680 


It  is  unfortunate  that  so  lar^e  a  proportion  of  workers  should  be 
reckoned  simply  as  laborers,  it  being  impossible  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  four  ^eat  classes  they  properly  belong.  Doubtless  a 
large  share  are  Agricultural  laborers,  out  it  is  equally  probable  that 
a  larger  portion  are  unskilled  day  laborers  among  tne  urban  popu- 
lation. Putting  together  the  five  classes  for  all  the  colonies,  we 
make  up  the  following  statement  for  Australasia  in  1881: 


Victoria 

Queensland 

&>uth  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia. 
New  South  Wales.. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Total 


Per  cent,  of  all  occu- 
pations   


I 

I 


880,218 
226,068 
286,8^ 
80.018 
778,600 
118,028 
500,010 


2,822,046 


I 


121,202 
83,267 
34.820 
4,763 
76,792 
10,408 
64,447 


347,600 


81 


a-- 
I 


1W,667 
88.117 
83,533 
2,607 
68.280 
14,484 
66,267 


851,064 


81 


86,184 
10,742 
18,288 

1.601 
28.402 

8,884 
21,050 


•  10 


I 


67,158 
14.078 
17,501 

2,110 
63.720 

7,507 
80,164 


114,051   103,232 


17 


I 


25,786 
5,533 

12, 151 
1,111 

64,654 
4,484 

16,711 


180,280 


11 


876,042 
07,687 

111,208 
12.002 

801,766 
40,857 

187,080 


1,187,226 


48 
48 
8U 
40 
80 
42 
87 


40 


The  manufacturing  industries  are  not  so  highly  developed  as  the 
percentages  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  class  including  those  en- 
gaged in  working  the  mineral  resources  of  the  various  colonies, 
amounting,  probably,  to  half  the  class. 

The  governments  of  the  various  colonies,  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  a  thrifty  rural  population  owning  their  own  homes,  have  every- 
where maae  provision  for  the  easy  transfer  of  lands  from  the  Crown 
to  actual  settlers  at  nominal  prices,  providing  cheap  homes  for  agri- 
cultural colonists,  the  public  domain  thus  becoming  a  considerable 
source  of  revenue.  The  laws  regulating  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
for  agricultural  purposes  differ  materially  in  the  different  colonies, 
and  in  most  of  them  have  undergone  numerous  changes.  Besides 
sales  in  fee-simple  there  is  in  all  some  plan  of  deferred  payments. 
by  which  the  settler  may  take  up  lands  within  a  certain  limit,  ana 
pay  for  them  in  yearly  installments.     In  addition  to  the  payments, 
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in  all  the  colonies  save  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  it  is  necea- 
sary  that  improvements  to  a  certain  value  per  acre  be  placed  upon 
the  holding  within  a  specified  time,  while  in  Victoria,  South  and 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  a  portion,  ranging  from  10  to  25 
per  cent.,  must  be  put  in  cultivation.  If  the  land  is  bought  under 
the  deferred-payment  plan,  residence  upon  it  for  a  certain  length  of 
time  is  necessary,  but  if  the  purchase  money  be  paid  in  full  the  resi- 
dence clause  is  not  binding. 

The  principal  features  of  this  deferred-payment  svstem,  corrected 
up  to  August,  1887,  are  shown,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tabulate,  in 
the  following  statement : 


Colony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales  . . 

Queensland: 

Homesteads 

Other  selections 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


-a 


ll 


» 


Acre9. 
880 
j640  and) 
1     2,560   f 


100 

aso  to 

1,280 
1,000 
1,000 

aao 


j  320  to   ) 
1     1,280   f 


320 


u 

I 


100 
1  0  0 

26 

tioo 

100 

too 

100 

100 

to 

200 


I 


^1 

•8^ 


I 

9 


I 


Yeara. 
20 

38 


\ 


90 
90 
U 

10 


fl  « 


Years, 
6 


5 
10 


10 
6 


(t) 


I 

1 


£8.d. 
10 

1  0 


I 


1  0 
0 
20 
20 
to 
40 


£«.  d. 
200 

(♦) 

(t) 

(I) 
10  0 

(I) 


(- 


Feart. 
6 


6 
6 


4 
20 


2 


10 


20 


20 


Yrt. 
6 

5 


» 

6 

14 


^Fencing  only. 
t7<.6(I.tol09. 


tUpwardfl. 

f  Fencing  or  7s.  M.  to  10*. 


llQv.aDdteDOliic. 


tUna. 


In  New  South  Wales  the  price  per  acre  does  not  include  interest, 
for  which  4i)er  centner  annum  is  charged.  The  area  which  may  be 
taken  up  varies  in  different  districts.  The  first  payment  is  2s.  per  acre, 
in  advance.  In  South  Australia  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money 
is  paid  in  advance,  10  more  at  the  fourth  year,  and  6  at  the  first  of 
each  following  year.  In  Tasmania  one-third  is  added  to  the  price  as 
interest  for  the  period  of  fourteen  years.  In  all  the  colonies,  when 
purchase  payment  is  completed  the  residence  clause  is  no  longer 
Dinding. 

Only  one  colony  has  a  homestead  system  approaching,  even,  the 
munificent  plan  wnich  our  Government  has  followed  in  giving  homes 
to  the  homeless.  In  New  Zealand  30,000  acres  per  annum  oan  be  dis- 
posed of  without  payment.  With  a  residence  of  five  years  and  a 
cultivation  of  one-third  of  the  area,  the  selector  can  claim  his  Grown 
grant ;  no  family,  however,  to  hold  more  than  200  acres. 

Under  the  various  systems  of  alienation  a  large  area  of  the  avail- 
able public  lands  of  the  colonies  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  settlers, 
either  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes.  Up  to  the  close  of  1886 
the  total  land  alienated  and  in  process  of  alienation  is  thus  shown : 
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Colony. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales  . 

Qaeeoriand 

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  AiatraUa. 

Total 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Orand  total. 


Fee-aiinple. 


Bold. 


T 


Granted. 


AereM. 

14,766.771 

22,016,601 

6,ae0,942 

7,297,688 

1,818,366 


54,264,117 


12,008,167 


Acres. 

13,426 

8,104,778 

65,001 

870,000 


8,658,200 


5,706,736 


Inprooess 

of  auenation 

by  deferred 

payment. 


Acres. 
7,709,186 
16,1^.190 
2,540,811 
3,611,806 
!M2,680 


80,867,668 


516,002 


Total  alien- 
ated or  in 

alienalion. 


Acres. 
22,480,888 
41,285,464 
10,995,874 
11,278,044 

^155,806 


88,205.060 

4,513,454 

19,180,885 


111,  8«,  800 


Remaining 
in  Crown. 


Acrss. 

88,766,877 
1&0,586,B86 
416,067,066 
066,918.066 
68B,4a9,005 


1,706,866,660 
12, 806, 646 
47,579,486 


1,866,808,841 


Reaching  through  more  than  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  with  a 
wide  range  of  altitudes,  all  climates  are  found.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally veiy  fertile,  and  the  products  range  from  the  cereals  of  the 
temperate  zone  to  the  fruits  of  the  tropics.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat  for  exportation,  and  oats,  maize,  and  potatoes  for  home  de- 
mand. The  wheat  product  increased  steadily  until  the  last  few  years, 
when  the  competition  now  so  keenly  felt  throughout  the  world  had 
its  effect  upon  Australasian  growers,  checking  the  steady  expansion 
of  acreage.  Wheat  growers  here  are  at  the  disadvantage  of  long 
distance  Irom  markets.  The  colonies  from  which  the  principal  sup- 
ply comes  are  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  where 
the  rate  of  yield  is  about  the  same  as  in  this  country,  the  others  in 
the  aggregate  having  a  deficiency  rather  than  a  surplus. 

In  calculating  upon  the  possible  extension  of  the  contribution'of 
wheat  from  Australasia  this  fact  must  be  remembered.  The  popula- 
tion in  the  colonies  which  do  not  grow  their  own  supply  is  steadily 
and  rapidly  increasing,  and  must  be  fed  by  the  surplus  from  the 
other  three.  Unlike  the  natives  of  India,  who  subsist  upon  the 
cheaper  grains,  and  can  thereby  largely  expand  their  exports  under 
a  strong  demand,  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  large  wneat-eaters, 
the  consumption  per  capita  being  possibly  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  except  France,  and  it  is  tnis  profitable  home  demand  from 
a  well-fed  people  that  will  always  be  first  supplied.  The  acreage  and 
product,  with  the  net  exportation  or  importation  in  flour  andgrain 
of  each  colony  except  Western  Australia,  in  1883,  when  the  crop 
was  the  largest  ever  grown,  are  thus  shown  : 


GolonleB. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia. . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

yew  Zealand 

Total 


Acres. 


>,757 

1,104,302 

0,879 

1,  WO,  151 

28,768 

41,801 

877,706 


3,607,954 


Bushels. 


4,345,487 

15,670,245 

42,&i2 

14,649.280 

873,984 

782,718 

0.827,186 


46,541,5»2 


Net 
exportation. 


Btukels. 


2,268,152 
'3,"976,"636 


15,488 
5,180,000 


11,418,120 


Net 
importation. 


Bushels. 
666,886 


1,274,280 


1,080,666 


This  shows  a  surplus  of  about  9,000,000  bushels,  after  supplying 
home  requirements,  in  the  year  when  the  largest  crop  ever  grown  was 
produced  and  handled.  Since  that  time  the  proportion  ot  the  prod- 
uct available  for  exportation  in  the  surplus  colonies  hae  declined; 
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while  the  demand  from  the  importing  colonies  has  measurably  in- 
creased, and  Tasmania,  instead  of  now  having  a  small  quantity  for 
export,  imports  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  Dushels. 

The  pastoral  interests  of  the  colonies  far  exceed  in  value  the  agri- 
cultural, having  the  advantage  of  an  earlier  development  and  gen- 
erally more  suitable  conditions.  The  increase  in  the  nocks  and  herds 
since  1860  has  been  remarkable  and  uniform.  Wool  is,  of  course, 
the  staple  product  and  constitutes  the  leading  article  of  export,  while 
during  the  last  few  years  the  shipment  of  fresh  meats  has  assumed 
consioerable  importance,  and  gives  promise  of  great  development  in 
the  future. 

The  numbers  of  the  various  classes  of  stock  at  different  periods 
since  1870  to  1884,  as  officially  estimated,  are  thus  shown: 


Tear. 


1870. 
1874. 
1880. 
1884* 


Hones. 


787,800 

877, 2r7 

1,S80,188 

1,804,835 


Cattle. 


4,712,918 
6,»e,919 
8,286,779 
8,464,870 


Sheep. 


61,294,241 
61,627,122 
75,168,688 
76,626,404 


Snioe. 


6M.8« 

669.114 

1,019,744 

1,106,940 


^  New  Zealand  for  1885,  exoept  in  sheep. 

No  agricultural  statistics  for  South  Australia  having  been  collected 
since  1884,  totals  for  a  later  year  can  not  be  given. 

The  production  of  wool  is  already  affected  by  the  damage  done  to 
pasturage  by  rabbits^  and  in  some  of  the  colonies  shows  a  marked 
decline.  The  quantity  exported  from  all  the  colonies  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  excess  of  the  imports  from  such  countries  is  thus  shown  for 
a  series  of  years: 


Year. 


Pounds. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


181,460,780 
209,739,478 
281,779,119 
282,082.196 
279,520,873 
290,465,316 
801,518,670 


Year. 


Pounds. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


297,989  084 
ft46.O10.3S8 
825, 200.se 
341.015,897 
401,774.fl« 
415,518.258 
404,088.149 


The  quantity  and  value  of  the  clip  of  1886  and  the  wool  trade  of 
that  year  in  each  colony  are  compared  by  the  government  statistician 
of  Victoria,  in  his  report  for  1886-'87,  in  the  following  statement: 


Colonies. 


Wool  production,  1886. 


Quantity. 


TotaL 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales. 

Queensland 

South  Austridia. . . 
Western  Australia 

Total 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total . 


Pounds. 
60,439,634 
171.228,430 
28,700,646 
40,991,388 
6,139,917 


297,499,915 

8.300,180 

92.741,738 


898,54]»828 


Averaare 
to  each 
sheep. 


Poujuh. 

4.71 
4.87 
2.90 
6.12 
8.39 


4.37 
6.16 
5.56 


4.G2 


Value. 


Total. 


£2,778.100 

6,947.526 

1,413,908 

1,227,007 

332,519 


12.699,120 

319,227 

8,200,499 


16,218,846 


Average 
per bead  of 
population. 


£    8.  d. 

2  16  3 
1  10 
5  1 

3  18  6 
8    18  10 


7 
4 


4 

15 

10 

2 

7 

1 

5 

10 

0 

4    16     4 


HI 

188 


JPer  cent. 
42.89 
46.80 
28.66 
43.66 
58.75 


42.62 
23.86 
46.06 


42.47 


9 


I 


pa 


11 

lU 

6 
18 


10 
9i 
8 


« 
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The  relations  of  total  annual  rain-fall  to  wheat  yield  per  acre  are 
thus  shown  for  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales: 


District. 


Ti 

Wellington.... 
Murray  Rirer . 

Orange... 

Oiindagai 

Mumimbidgee 
Tamworth  — 

Young  

Bathurst 

Mudgee 


1882. 


.Per 
acre. 


BUMh. 

16.2 
13.5 
10.8 
17.8 
18.2 
14.1 
17.8 
17.1 
14.5 
14.2 


Rain- 
fall. 


Jn. 
20.4 
13.3 
18.7 
18.4 
30.3 
15.6 
19.3 
20.4 
21.2 
18.2 


1888. 


Per 
acre. 


Buah. 
17.6 
16.2 
12.8 
17.9 
18.2 
14.5 
16.6 
16.7 
15.3 
21.9 


Rain 
faU. 


In. 

27.8 
21.1 
18.7 
21.9 
22.8 
17.9 
26.3 
27.8 
21.6 
21.5 


1884. 


Per 
acre. 


Btuih. 
14.2 

14.1 
18.6 
16.7 
16.8 
14.4 
16.0 
18.4 
11.9 
14.1 


Rain- 
fall 


In. 

20.2 
16.0 
19.1 
19.2 
16.7 
15.6 
25.8 
20.2 
21.8 
19.8 


1886. 


Per 
acre. 


Buah. 
17.0 
17.2 
9.6 
15.7 
18.4 
14.4 
16.3 
17.5 
14.8 
18.1 


Rain 
fall. 


In. 
21.1 
20.3 
16.9 
15.0 
17.6 
12.0 
19.7 
21.1 
19.5 
19.8 


1886. 


Per 
aero. 


BU8fl. 

11.1 
6.4 

12.1 
9.9 

11.4 
•8.0 

10.1 
9.9 
8.2 
6.8 


Rain 
fall. 


In. 

24.3 

20.9 

20.5 

17.7 

22.5 

16.4 

21.7 

21.8 

30.8 

24.5 


1887. 


Per 
acre. 


I 


Bush. 
17.7 
16.2 
14.4 
18.3 
20.2 
19.9 
14.7 
10.2 
16.4 
19.0 


Rain- 
faU. 


In. 

27.5 

80.9 

21.7 

83.8 

26.8 

16.8 

29.8 

29.9 

ao.7 

81.1 


In  Victoria  experiments  with  irrigation  have  proved  successful  as 
far  as  tried.  In  1884  there  were  6,936  acres  irrigated;  in  1885,  7,040; 
in  1886,  13,749;  in  1887,  21,342.  The  following  table  gives  the  yield 
per  acre  upon  irrigated  and  unirrigated  land  in  the  latter  year: 


Crop. 


Wheat bushels. 

Oats '. do. . 

Potatoes tons. 

Hay do.. 

Grapes cwt., 


Irrigated. 


14.92 

17.41 

4.86 

1.27 

26.96 


Unirrigated. 


10.27 

14.09 

8.68 

.02 

19.10 


Excess  on  ir- 
rigated land. 


4.66 
2.72 
1.28 
.66 
0.88 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  ministry  of  agriculture  made  a  general  agricultural 
inquiry  or  census  in  1840, 1852, 1862,  and  again  in  1882,  that  naturally 
coming  in  1872  having  been  omitted  in  conseauence  of  the  war  with 
Prussia  and  its  demoralizing  results.  The  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  lands  in  1882: 


Doscrlption. 


Stateprouerty: 

woods  and  forests. 
Various  domains  . . 


Total  state  property. 
my 


Departmental  proper 

Communal  property 

Property  of  public  and  other  institutions : 

Hospitals 

Churches,  seminaries,  and  convents 

Benevolent  and  charitable  in.stitutioti.s. 

Religious  congn^ef^ations 

aa  vai 


Rsilroodst  and  various  anonymou^s  societies 


Total  property  of  institutions. 
Individual  possessions 


Total  defined  property 
Undefined  


Total  area  of  France. 


Average 

embra^d 

in  sub- 


Hectares.  * 

998.854 
12,301 


190,122 
48,271 

20,42:1 

w.roo 


Area  embraced  in  prin- 
cipal classes. 


Percent, 
of  total 


Hectares, 


1,011,165 

6.513 

4,621,450 


881.598 
45,025,598 


61,046,314 
1.810,885 


52.857,199 


Acres. 


1^ 


2,496,564 

16,098 

11,419,608 


942,929 
111,258,253 


126,135.442 
4,474.697 


130,610,139 


1.91 
0.01 

8.74 


0.72 
85.19 


96.67 
8.43 


100.00 


♦  A  hectare  is  2.471  acres. 

t  Of  land  occupied  by  railroads  only  what  actually  belongs  to  them  is  here  included. 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  over  86  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
area  of  France  is  the  property  of  private  individuals.  Of  the  total 
area  there  is  95.7  per  cent,  of  agricultural  territory,  50,560,716  hec- 
tares, or  124,935,529  acres. 

The  taxable  area  is  94.7  per  cent.,  50,035,159  hectares,  or  123,636,878 
acres. 

Deducting  from  the  total  agricultural  area  (50,560,716  hectares)  the 
area  embraced  in  the  woods  and  forests  of  the  state  (998,854  hectares), 
there  remains  a  taxable  agricultural  area  of  49,561,862  hectares 
(122,467,361  acres). 

NUMBER  AND  SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

Our  census  designates  all  places  cultivated  as  **  farms,"  which  the 
English  report  as  **  holdings,  and  the  French  as  **  exploitations."  It 
is  a  portion  of  land,  large  or  small,  farm  or  garden,  orchard  or  vine- 
yard, under  a  single  management.  The  three  usual  divisio:  s  relat- 
ing to  size — small,  medium,  and  large  culture — were  increased  in  1882 
by  another — minute  culture.  In  comparing  with  our  own  divisions, 
it  should  be  understood  that  our  '*'  farms"  have* a  minimum  limit  of 
3  acres,  or  less  than  3  acres  if  the  products  reach  $500  in  value.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  separate  places  enumerated,. ac- 
cording to  grade  of  culture  and  the  proportionate  area  occupied  by 
each  grade: 


Classes  of  farms  and  designations 
of  cultures. 


Minute  culture,  under  1  hectare . 


Over  1  hectare: 
Small  culture— 
1  too  hectares.. 
5  to  10  hectares. 


1  to  10  hectares. 


Medium  culture : 
10  to  20  hectares . 
^  to  30  hectares. 
90  to  40  hectares . 


10  to  40  hectares 

Large  culture ,  over  40  hectares . 

Totals  and  average  for  all 
farms  over  1  he^are 

Grand  total  and  general  av- 
erage for  all  farms 


Number  of 
farms. 


a,  167,087 


l.S65,878 
769, 152 


Total  areas 

comprised 

therein. 


Hectares. 
1,088,888 


Average 

area  of  one 

farm. 


Hectares. 
0.60 


r>,5»7,684 
5, 768.  WO 


8.00 
7.fiO 


{^roporttooal  diitribii* 


Of  the 

number  of 

farms. 


Per  cent. 
38.8 


Si.  9 
18.6 


Ofthearess 

comprised 

therdn. 


2,685.090  ,       11,366,274 


481,  ;»3  I 
11)8.041  , 


727.  aw 
iw,oe8 


6.470,29fi 
4,951,025 
8,424,380 

14,845,650 


4.31 


I.').  00 
25.00 
35.00 


46.6 


20.41 


22, 260, 104 


7.G 
S.  >j 
1.7 


18.8 


8,5(>4.»40         48,478,028 


l«i.  71 


18.88 


2.5 


61.8 


5,672,007  '      49,561,861 


8.74 


100.0 


Jncr  cctit. 
IS 


11.1 
11.6 


S.9 


13.1 
9.9 
6.9 


S9.9 


45.0 


87.8 


100.0 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  smaller  olassea  com- 
prise nearly  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  farms  or  holdings, 
while  less  than  15  per  cent,  in  the  whole  of  France  average  more 
than  25  acres;  that  the  average  size  of  French  farms,  exclusive  of 
those  of  less  thanj  hectare,  which  is  below  our  limit,  is  33.17  acres, 
about  one-fourth  the  average  size  of  American  farms.     The  follow- 
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ing  statement  shows  the  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  holdings 
and  of  the  total  area  comprised  in  each  class: 


daaes. 

PTDporttoii  of  total 

Number  of 

ezploita- 

tioiie. 

▲rMin 

exnloit*- 

taons. 

Minute  culture 

Percent. 

88.3 

46.5 

19.8 

8.5 

Per  c&nt. 
9.8 

Small  culturft , 

29.0 

Medium  culture 

20.0 

Tjirgw  cultiire 

45.0 

Total....... .  ..... 

100.  a 

100.0 

The  large  holdings,  while  comprising  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  area.  Further 
subdivision  of  this  class  is  made,  and  the  very  small  number  of  really 
large  farms  in  France  is  shown: 


Classes  of  ezploitatloiM. 


From  40  to  SO  hectares. . 
From  50  to  100  hectu'es. 
From  100  to  200  hectares 
From  200  to  aoo  hectares 
From  aoo  to  400  hectares 
From  400  to  500  hectares 
Over  500 

Total 


Number  of 

Percent. 

exploit 
tatiODS. 

of  total 

number. 

56.419 

80.71 

56,808 

40.09 

20,644 

14.68 

5,586 

8.96 

1,668 

1.16 

704 

0.60 

817 

0.15 

142,068 


100.00 


The  holdings  of  less  than  10  hectares  comprise  nearly  85  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  although  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  total  area. 
Including  the  places  averaging  10  to  20  hectares,  the  holdings  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  hectares  include  more  than  92  per  cent,  of  all  and  38.2  per 
cent,  or  the  whole  area.  The  occupants  are  almost  entirely  peasants, 
the  industrious  and  economical  class  of  sturdy  citizens  on  whom  the 
power  of  the  state  chiefly  rests.  It  is,  therefore,  not  accurate  to  as- 
sume that  the  principal  part  of  the  rural  territory  of  France  is  held 
in  very  small  farms.  Nearly  30  per  cent,  is  in  medium  holdings  of 
10  to  40  hectares  (24.71  to  98.84  acres)  and  45  per  cent,  in  those  aoove 
40  hectares.  Nor  are  there  many  very  large  farms,  there  being  only 
217  exceeding  500  hectares. 

In  the  distribution  of  these  categories  of  agricultural  holdings 
those  of  less  than  1  hectare  are  found  to  be  the  most  numerous  near 
the  great  centers  of  population,  where  gardening  is  largely  developed, 
and  in  departments  having  a  rich  soil  suitable  to  the  cultivation  or 
industrial  plants  or  adapted  to  vineyard  culture. 
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WHEAT  CROP  OF  INDIA, 

The  harvest  of  1887-'88,  as  estimated  by  the  revenue  and  agricult- 
ural departmentof  India,  aggregates  266,882,112  bushels  of  60  pounds 
each,  an  average  crop,  as  the  * '  supposed  normal  outturn  "  is  264,744,965 
bushels.  The  area  is  placed  at  26,854,882  acres,  3  or  4  per  cent,  less 
than  the  normal  area  of  27,825,313.  The  former  average  area  for 
many  years  past  has  been  assumed  to  be  26,000,000  acres  in  round 
numbers.  The  rule  has  recently  been  adopted  to  consider  the  normal 
area  the  "  average  of  the  areas  of  the  preceding  five  years." 

The  small  increase  of  five  years  ago  has  not  been  sustained,  nor 
has  the  average  production  m  wheat  been  enlarged,  or  the  surplus 
for  exportation  increased.  The  prophecies  of  rapid  extension  of 
wheat-growing,  made  so  strenuously  by  commercial  authorities, 
have  not  been  verified.  On  the  contrary,  the  views  presented  by 
the  Statistician  have  been  supported  by  the  facts.  The  official  state- 
ment of  area  and  product  is  as  follows: 

Wheat  crop  of  1887-'88  compared  tcith  normal  crop. 


Ftorinoos,  etc. 


Provinoet  in  which  $tatistic» 
cure  ba»ed  on  annual  ntrvey. 

Punjab 

NW:  ProTinoes  and  Oudh  . . . . 

Central  Provinces 

Bombay  (including  Baroda). . 
Berar 


Total 

Provinoea  and  native  states 
m  which  statistics  are  based 
on  rough  estimates. 

Bengal  (Bebar) 

Rajputana 

Central  India 

Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Kaahxnir. . . . . t  ....i..i....... 


Area. 


1888,  as  as- 
certained 
up  to  end 
of  April. 


Acres. 
6,179,800 
*4, 952,854 
4,601,683 
8,010,954 
1,062,918 


19,797.709 


1,066,212 
1,514,506 
2,884,765 
1,067,022 
5,669 
600,000 


Total 7,067,173 

Grand  total 26,854,882 


Supposed 
normal. 


Acres. 

6,765,000 
♦6,081,500 

8,967,000 

•  2,871,000 

855,000 


19,589,600 


1.267,516 
1,084,554 
8.600,000 
1,016,748 
17,000 
600,000 


8,286,813 


Outturn. 


Estimated  for  1888. 


Tons. 

1,668,606 

1,907,000 

1,188,800 

862,475 

164,727 


5,781,608 


306,000 
865,799 
508,408 
102,828 
752 
183,888 


1.417,120 


27,825,313      7,148.628 


B%tshels. 
62,290,890 
71,194,667 
42.515.200 
82,199,067 

6,776,475 


218,976,299 


11,494,000 
18,656,496 
18.980,666 

8,838,912 
28,075 

4,977,766 


68,906,818 


266,882,112 


Supposed  normal 


Tons. 

2.014,671 

1,898,160 

845, 8rO 

783,961 

128, 2») 


6,616,882 


867,613 
417.208 
600,000 
65,328 
2,019 
188,838 


1.475,601 


7,091,888 


Bushels. 
75,214,384 
70,677.600 
31,5?9,1« 
27,401,ai 
4,787,858 


209,660.905 


18.aG0.8» 
16.575,785 
18.606,687 

2.438,912 
75,878 

4,977,765 


65.O85.370 


864,744,965 


*  The  areas  for  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  are  ezdusiTe  of  land  on  which  wheat  and  some  other 
grain  were  grown  together. 


HOP  PRODUCTION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  area  and  pjroduct  of  hops,  as  deduced  from  the  records  of  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  hop-growing  countries  of  Europe  for  several 
years  past,  are  thus  presented: 

GREAT  BRTTAIN. 


Tears. 


1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Acres. 

Product. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

71.827 
70,127 
68.709 
58,4CV4 

Cwts. 
600,170 
776,144 
457,515 

Bounds. 

67.087,040 
80,986,188 
61,841.680 

PunauU. 
l,a« 
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FRANCBL 


Years. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Area. 


Hectares. 
3.469 

3,863 
3,456 


Acres. 
8,572 
8,219 
9,&15 
8,540 


Product. 


QuintcUs. 
41,250 
45,533 
49,404 
41,149 


Pounds. 

9,093,975 
10,038,206 
10.891,606 

9,071,709 


Bate  of  yield. 


Per  hectare. 


Quintals. 
11.80 
18.60 
12.79 
11.01 


Per  acre. 


Pounds. 

1,061 
1,221 
1,141 
1,062 


NETHERLANDS. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
183^ 


187 
200 
211 
218 


462 
609 
621 
539 


2,430 
3,780 
1,830 
3,220 


536,718 
82:2.316 
40C3,442 
709,881 


12.90 

18.11 

8.67 

14.77 


1,160 
1,616 

1,817 


GERMANY. 


1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 


46,967.1 

118,511 

46,689.5 

115,370 

47,380.5 

117,102 

47,870.5 

117,053 

46,962.4 

116,010 

281.802 
288,700 
882,011 
802,025 
243,084 


48,808,460 
63,640,802 
78, 195, 145 
66.584,4^ 
63,777,600 


481 
562 

626 
660 
464 


AUSTRIA. 


1883 
18&i 
1885 
1886 


12,626 
12,775 
14,560 


80,040 
81,567 
85,978 


89,179 
40,064 
58,044 
40,225 


8,687,402 

8,832,509 

12,796,880 

10,852,144 


3.20 
4.54 
8.38 


286 
406 
802 


COMPARATIVE  RATES  OP  YIELD. 


For  convenient  comparison  of  the  rates  of  yield  in  the  several 
countries,  they  are  presented  in  pounds  per  acre  in  parallel  columns 
below: 


Years. 

United 
Kingdom. 

France. 

Neth- 
erlands. 

Qennany. 

Austria. 

1878 

1,040 

006 

000 

034 

835 

1,061 

1,221 

1,141 

1,062 

804 

897 

030 

078 

845 

1,160 

1.616 

774 

1,817 

624 
875 
686 
532 
404 
431 
662 
025 
669 
464 

810 

1870 

462 

1880 

477 

1881 

883 

1882 

861 

1883 

1884 

285 

1885 

800 

1,210 

804 

405 

1888 

302 

1887 
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DIVISION  WORK  AND  METHODS. 

The  work  of  this  Division  includes  every  department  of  agricultural 
statistics,  in  this  country  especially,  and  throughout  the  world  so 
far  as  relates  to  foreign  products  that  compete  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  It  involves  the  record,  tabulation,  and  co-ordination 
of  such  statistics  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption,  the 
authorised  data  of  governments,  institutes,  societies,  boards  of  trade, 
and  of  individual  experts.     It  requires  the  collation  and  record  of 

{)rices,  a  series  of  invaluable  statistics  illustrating  the  action  of  the 
aw  of  supply  and  demand,  trade  regulations  and  restrictions,  mone- 
tary distribution,  and  even  the  changes  caused  by  the  arbitrary  edicts 
of  fashion. 

The  publications  of  this  Division  consist  of  an  annual  report  which 
is  published  in  the  annual  volume  issued  by  order  of  Congress;  a 
monthly  series  of  reports  of  the  Statistician;  occasional  special  re- 
ports, involving  more  thorough  statistical  investigation  of  topics  of 
present  public  interest;  and  maps  and  charts  illustrating  the  statis- 
tics of  agriculture.  Of  the  monthly,  an  edition  of  about  20,000  is 
issued  for  the  use  of  county  reporters  and  for  editors  and  writers,  as 
it  is  practicable  to  furnish  the  information  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  and  not  to  the  millions  of  individuals  interested.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  crop  reports  is  to  give  accurate  information  of 
crop  areas,  conditions,  and  prospects,  tor  the  information  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  for  their  protection  against  combinaxion 
and  extortion  in  the  handling  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  For 
this  purpose  the  theory  is  accepted  that  the  unadorned  truth,  without 
exaggeration  or  underestimate,  is  the  best  for  growers  and  Duyers. 

Tne  crop-reporting  section  of  this  Division  is  important,  and  natu- 
rally elicits  a  popular  interest,  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  domain  of  exact  statistics.  Its  uses  are  mainlv  tempo- 
rary. The  organization  of  this  work  was  referred  to  on  the  first  page 
of  this  report.  The  methods  may  not  be  so  well  known,  and  may 
properly  oe  indicated  in  connection  with  the  reference  to  the  general 
scope  of  the  work  of  the  Division  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Uounty  correspondents  make  monthly  returns  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  by  mling  blank  forms  relating  to  special  topics.  As  the 
main  inquiries  occur  annually  in  the  same  months  the  correspondent 
knows  precisely  what  is  expected  and  prepares  for  it.  Occasionally 
a  new  subject  of  inquiry  gives  variety  to  the  work.  The  regular  in- 
vestigations relate  to  increase  or  decrease  of  farm  animals,  commer- 
cial distribution  of  farm  products,  condition  of  farm  stock  at  the 
close  of  the  winter,  losses  or  farm  animals  during  the  year,  condition 
of  winter  grain  in  spring,  the  progress  of  spring  planting,  the  rela- 
tive area  of  the  principal  crops,  condition  of  growing  crops  up  to  the 
time  of  ripening,  yield  per  acre,  and  the  product  of  tne  year.  These 
comparisons  are  made  for  each  county,  which  has  a  known  status  in 
production.  Were  they  for  unknown  areas,  some  for  a  large  dis^ 
trict,  others  for  a  small  one,  or  for  a  single  farm,  the  result  would  be 
uncertain  and  inconsequential. 

The  effect  of  differences  in  crop  areas  covered  bv  reports,  upon  the 
averages  of  a  State,  is  so  great  as  to  render  valueless  a  **  straight 
average,"  or  the  average  of  the  amateur.  This  is  found  by  adding 
the  percentage  column  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  returns.  The 
true  average  is  f  oimd  by  giving  to  each  return  its  proper  weight  or 
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relatlre  rtanding  in  production  of  the  crop  under  consideration. 
The  following  statement,  supposed  to  be  the  return  of  condition  of 
com  in  five  Illinois  counties,  will  clearly  illustrate  tlie  two  averages 
and  their  differences : 


County. 


Mctiean 

Alexander 

U^  Salle 

Bardin 

BC 

Total 

Avetuge  of  condition 


Percent- 
afire  of 
condition. 

Normal  crop. 

Crop  mofll- 

fled  by 
condition. 

66 

100 

70 

07 

11,976.581 
4M.706 

11,148,77^ 
806,900 
460,010 

11,787,049 

105,666 

11,148,779 

W4,872 

801,507 

400 

84,897,086 

M,  TOT.  706 

80 

-  07.4 

This  extended  or  true  average  is  thus  worked  out  for  each  question 
and  each  State  for  every  county  reported.  The  apparent  indication 
of  the  average  by  number  of  counties  in  this  example,  is  for  four- 
fifths  of  a  full  crop;  the  real  significance  of  the  returns  is  a  depre- 
ciation of  only  2. 6  per  cent,  instead  of  20  per  cent.  The  error  amounts 
to  over  one-sixth  of  the  crop,  and  it  is  in  the  compilation  and  not  in 
the  county  estimates.  This  shows  the  utter  irrelevancy  and  worth- 
lessness  of  an  average  based  on  the  number  of  returns,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  breadth  of  crop  covered  by  each. 

The  tabulation,  including  this  arithmetical  consolidation  to  obtain 
a  true  average  of  the  local  estimates  as  returned,  is  ready  for  the 
statistician  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  each  month,  who  scruti- 
nizes the  original  returns,  makes  allowances  for  obvious  misinter- 
pretation of  inquiries  and  manifest  vagaries  in  judgment,  harmonizes 
discrepancies  between  these  results  and  parallel  results  obtained  by 
State  agents  in  a  similar  way,  and  thus  perfects  the  State  averages. 
The  general  average  of  the  crop,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  made 
by  a  similar  applica  ion  of  State  averages  to  the  aggregate  products 
of  each. 

The  section  of  freight  rates  collects  every  month  the  freight  rates 
charged  by  the  transportation  companies  of  the  United  States  on  th© 
first  aay  of  the  month  and  prepares  the  returns  for  publication  in  the 
monthly  reports.  This  section  also  supervises  the  work  of  the  State 
statistical  agents,  which  is  similar,  in  a  limited  area,  to  the  crop- 
reporting  work  of  the  Statistician,  and  comprises  also  local  special 
investigation. 

The  consuls  of  the  United  States,  with  the  aid  of  European  statis- 
ticians and  experts  in  agricultural  and  commercial  information,  also 
collect  for  the  use  of  this  Division  statistics  which  relate  j)riQiarily  to 
those  products  in  which  the  United  States  have  a  C(jmpetitive  in- 
terest. Mr.  E.  J.  Moffat,  deputy  consul-general  at  London,  has  had 
the  direction  of  this  branch  of  the  service  since  its  organization,  and 
is  worthy  of  sj^ecial  commendation  for  his  eflBciency  and  promj)tness. 

The  Division  is  also  about  to  make  a  statistical  survey  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  vast  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  which  are  as  yet  comparatively  unknown ;  and  also, 
from  time  to  time,  a  similar  survey  of  the  resources  and  products  of 
the  older  States. 
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An  important  feature  in  the  current  work  of  this  Division  istk 
preparation  of  a  series  of  charts  and  maps  to  show  the  geographical 
distribution  and  limitation  of  important  crops.  During  the  past 
year  a  series  of  large  maps  and  diagrams  was  prepared  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Centennial  Exposition  and  exhibited  during  its  continuance, 
and  another  has  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  to  be  exhibited 
during  the  summer  of  1889. 

In  this  series  four  large  maps  of  the  United  States  are  presented, 
illustrating  the  progress  of  twenty-eight  years  in  the^  growing  of 
cereals,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  showing  the  distribution  of  each 
product,  by  States,  at  three  different  dates. 

The  diagrams,  sixteen  in  number,  show  the  local  variation  in  rate 
of  production  of  some  of  the  principal  crops,  and  the  annual  varia- 
tion of  the  aggregate  product,  the  relation  of  price  to  production, 
and  the  proportion  of  products  exported.  It  also  shows  the  distribu- 
tion and  increase  of  farm  animals,  the  annual  exportation  of  beef 
products,  and  the  aggregate  value  by  decades  of  all  exports  of  beef 
and  beeves,  and  the  course  of  exportation  of  swine  products.  Among 
other  points  of  illustration  are  tlie  rates  of  wages  of  farm  labor,  by 
groups  of  States,  the  values  at  different  dates  of  principal  products, 
and  a  classification  of  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  products  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  including  both  exports  and  imports. 
The  progress  of  railroad  building  is  also  shown,  from  1850  to  the 
present  time. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  graphic  illustrations  which  ex- 
hibit the  resources  and  production  of  American  agriculture  at  the 
coming  world's  exposition  at  Paris  : 

No.    1.  Wheat  Distribution  in  the  United  States.    Crops  of  1859, 1879,  and  1887. 
No.    2.  Corn  Distribution  in  the  United  States.     C^rops  of  ia59, 1879,  and  1887. 
No.    3.  Oats  Distribution  in  the  United  States.     Crops  of  1859, 1879,  and  1887. 
No.    4.  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Distribution  in  the  United  States.    Crops  of  1859, 

1879,  and  1886. 
No.    5.  Product  and  Exporij  of  Com. 
No.    6.  Average  Yield  and  Price  of  Com,  1871  to  1877. 
No.    7.  Acreage  and  Product  of  Wheat. 
No.    8.  Product  and  Expori;  of  Wheat. 
No.    9.  Progress  of  Cereal  Production. 

No.  10.  Produce  Per  Capita  of  Cereals  in  Eui*oi>e  and  the  United  States. 
No.  1 1.  Increase  of  Farm  Animals. 
No.  12.  Export  of  Hog  Products. 
No.  13.  Exports  of  Beef. 

No.  14.  Product  and  Export  of  Cotton,  1841  to  1887. 
No.  15.  Increase  of  Values  of  Farm  Products. 
No.  16.  Value  of  products  of  American  Agricultura     Proportion  Exported 

1886-W. 
No.  17.  Average  Wages  of  Farm  Labor. 
No.  18.  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States  1887-^88. 
No.  19.  Dietaries  o?  Different  Peoples. 
No.  20.  Increase  of  Hailroad  Mileage  in  the  United  States. 

The  clerical  force  actually  employed  in  the  Division  work  averages 
fifty-five  persons.  The  demanos  upon  the  service  are  constantl}^  in- 
creasing, as  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  enlarged  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of  statistics,  in 
legislation,  in  business,  in  rural  aud  social  economy,  becomes  more 
general  and  profound. 

J.  R.  Dodge, 

Statistician, 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Commissioner. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January ,  1889. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report 
upon  the  operations  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Ornithology  and 
Mammalogy,  covering  the  year  1888.  It  consists  of  five  parts,  as 
follows :  (1)  Scope  of  the  work;  (2)  methods  of  inquiry;  (3)  statement 
of  work  aone  during  the  year;  (4)  the  geographical  distribution  of 
species:  and  (5)  special  reports  embodying  results  of  investigations. 
Respectfully, 

O.  Hart  Merriam, 
Chief  of  Division  of 
Ornithology  and  Mammalogy. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Com^missioner  of  Agricvlture. 


In  my  last  report  two  bulletins  were  mentioned  as  ready  for  the 
printer.  One  of  these,  on  the  English  Sparrow  in  America,  is  still 
m  the  hands  of  the  Public  Printer.  The  other,  on  Bird  Migration 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was  issued  in  November,  1888.  It  is  a 
compact  octavo  volume  of  313  pages,  accompanied  by  an  admirable 
colored  altitude  map  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  showing  in  different 
tints  the  contours  of  100,  500, 1,000,  and  2,000  feet,  and  also  the  posi- 
tion of  the  observation  stations.  The  publication  of  this  work  is  an 
event  of  much  importance  both  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  to  the  science  of  ornithology.  Its  distribution  to  the  regular 
observers  of  the  Division  has  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
hundreds  of  persons  desirous  of  securing  it,  many  of  whom  have 
volunteered  tneir  services  as  obsei^vers;  and  it  has  ^iven  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  ornithology  in  the  region  of  which  it  treats — 
a  region  covering  more  than  one-third  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  including  considerably  more  than  half  the  species  and 
subspecies  of  birds  Known  to  inhabit  North  America.  It  affords  a 
more  substantial  foundation  for  the  detailed  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  migration  of  birds  than  exists  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world. 

scope  of  the  work. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  this  Division,  as  defined  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, is,  **  the  promotion  of  economic  ornithology  and  mammalogy, 
an  investigation  of  the  food  habits,  distribution,  and  migrations  of 
North  American  birds  and  mammals,  in  relation  to  agriciilture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  forestry."   The  function  of  the  Division,  then,  consists 
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in  the  collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  above  subjects,  and  m  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  these  facts  in  the  form  of  special 
reports  and  bulletins.  The  field  thus  outlined  is  so  large,  and  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  work  so  small,  that  it  is  ini- 

Eossible  to  cover  more  than  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  ground; 
ence  of  necessity  the  investigations  thus  far  made  have  been  along 
special  lines.  At  the  same  time,  since  it  costs  no  more  to  ask  ten 
questions  than  it  does  to  ask  one,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Divi- 
sion in  preparing  its  circulars  and  schedules  to  request  more  infor- 
mation than  can  be  put  to  immediate  use,  hoping  that  at  some  future 
time  it  may  be  possible  to  elaborate  and  publish  the  whole.  The 
result  of  tnis  course  is  the  receipt  of  au  immense  mass  of  material 
of  ffreat  value,  which  the  limited  force  of  the  Division  is  wholly 
unaole  to  handle. 

METHODS  OF  INQUIRY. 

The  principal  wayi^  of  gathering  information  are,  (a)  by  personal 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  and  its  special 
field  agents;  (b)  by  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  farmers  and 
others  in  extending  these  ooservatious  over  the  entire  country;  (c) 
by  the  collation  of  what  has  been  already  published  on  the  subiect; 
and  (d)  by  examination  of  stomach  contents  in  the  laboratory.  With 
these  objects  in  view  general  circulars  and  schedules  on  the  migration 
and  geographical  distribution  of  birds  have  been  sent  out  twice 
each  year,  and  special  circulars,  asking  for  detailed  information  on 
particular  subjects,  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time. 

STATEMENT   OF   WORK   DONE  IN    1888. 

The  work  of  the  Division  during  the  year  1888  has  been  confined 
to  the  collection  jiud  elaboration  or  material  relating  to  the  general 
subjects  already  mentioned. 

.  My  last  report  contained  tabulated  results  of  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  more  than  a  thousand  stoniaclus  of  hawks  and  owls,  prepared 
by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  assistant  ornithologist.  The  work  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  continued  during  the  past  yoar,  and  the  final  results, 
together  with  copious  notes  on  the  distribution  and  food  habits  of 
the  species  concerned,  will  appear  in  a  special  illustrated  bulletin  al- 
ready in  an  advanced  stage  ot  preparation. 

Another  assistant,  Prof.  Waiter  B.  Barrows,  has 'spent  much  time 
in  the  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  crows,  the  results  of  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  present  repoi't. 

In  undertaking  to  identify  the  stoiriHch  contents  of  fruit-eatinff 
and  seed-eating  birds,  it  became  evident  at  once  that  no  substantial 
progress  could  be  made  without  a  reference  collection  of  seeds,  berries, 
and  the  pits  of  fruits.  Such  a  caroological  collection  does  not  exist 
either  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  United  States  National 
Museum.  Therefore  it  has  been  necessary  for  members  of  the  Di- 
vision to  collect  this  indispensable  material  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  identifying  the  stomach  contents  of  crows,  blackbirds,  and 
many  other  species.  -> 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  arranging  for  publication 
the  large  amount  of  information  jn  hand  relating  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  Blackbirds,  but  this  work,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  the 
Rice-bird  or  Bobolink,  is  held  back  temporarily  for  lack  of  sufficient 
comp(^tent  field  observation  and  experiment  to  complete  the  inv^ti- 
gations  and  determine  the  economic  status  of  the  species. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  year  has 
been  the  collection  and  partial  arrangement  of  material  for  one  or 
more  bulletins  on  the  Pocket  Gophers  and  Ground  Squirrels  of  the 
United  States,  an  undertaking  of  siu'passing  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturists not  only  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  but  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  western  two-thirds  of  tne  continent.  The  ma^itude 
of  the  losses  occasioned  by  these  animals,  and  tlie  imperative  de- 
mand for  remedies,  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Eastern  States.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  an  energetic  field  agent  has  devoted  much  time 
to  this  work  in  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  and  the 
chief  of  this  Division  visited  parts  of  Montana,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Oregon,  and  California  in  order  to  study  personallv  the  differ- 
ent phases  Of  the  problem  there  presented,  as  well  as  tne  remedial 
measures  employed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  attempt  to  remedy  the  Gopher  evil  by  the  award  of  bounties 
has  proved  as  useless  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rabbit  plague  and  Sparrow 
scourge  ;  and  the  persistency  with  which  this  method  is  resorted  to 
shows  the  necessity  for  a  compilation  of  bounty  laws  and  their  re- 
sults, at  least  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  compilation  was  begun 
two  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  Sparrow  investigation,  and  has 
been  continued  since,  its  scope  having  been  enlarged  to  cover  all  legis- 
lation directly  affecting  undomesticated  birds  and  mammals.  Durmg 
the  year  1888  letters  have  been  written  to  all  the  county  treasurers  of 
Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Iowa,  two  hundred  and  eighty  in  number, 
asking  if  bounties  were  paid  on  Gophers,  and,  if  so,  requesting  specific 
information  as  to  the  statute  or  ordinance  under  which  said  Dounties 
were  offered,  the  dates  between  which  the  law  was  held  operative, 
and  the  amounts  disbursed  on  account  of  each  species.  A  synopsis 
of  the  information  received  in  reply  to  these  letters  will  appear  in 
the  Gopher  bulletin. 

A  not  unimportant  incidental  featiu*e  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
Division  consists  in  the  identification  of  specimens  of  birds  and 
mammals  sent  to  the  Department  for  this  purpose.  Among  those 
received  during  the  year  1888,  in  addition  to  those  sent  by  private  in- 
dividuals scattered  over  the  whole  country,  were  small  collections 
from  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada  includ- 
ing several  species  new  to  science),  and  from  the  museum  of  Lavalle 
University  at  Quebec.  The  total  number  of  specimens  received  for 
identification  in  1888  considerably  exceeded  a  thousand.  The  num- 
ber is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  great  good  is  done  by  thus  diffusing  among  the  people  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  birds  and  mammals  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

The  routine  work  of  the  Division  has  been  reduced  to  a  system 
designed  to  expedite  the  various  operations  involved,  and  to  facili- 
tate reference  to  and  future  colhition  of  the  voluminous  material  col- 
lected ;  but  the  amount  of  oifice  work  largely  increases  from  year  to 
year,  and  has  already  assumed  dimensions  disproportionate  to  the 
working  force. 

General  circulars  and  schedules  relating  to  the  migratit)n  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  North  American  birds  are  mailed  semi- 
annually to  nearly  tliree  thousand  regular  correspondents,  and  cir- 
culars on  special  subjects  are  prepared  and  sent  out  as  occasion 
demands. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  small  birds  are  killed  each  year  by  striking 
the  light-houses  along  the  coasts  and  lakes  of  the  United  States  and 
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Canada,  and  the  keepers  of  these  lights  are  requested  to  transmit  to 
this  Division  full  accounts  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  such 
catastrophes,  together  with  specimens  (heads  and  wings)  oi  the  birds 
killed.  The  material  thus  contributed  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  occupy 
an  assistant  during  the  entire  year,  and  when  to  this  is  added  tne 
equally  valuable  reports  of  many  hundred  voluntary  inland  observers 
throughout  the  Umted  States  and  Canada,  it  will  De  seen  that  little 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  present  force  of  the  Division,  now  al- 
most exclusively  occupied  in  the  more  purely  economic  phases  of 
the  work. 

All  information  received,  whether  in  reply  to  circulars  or  con- 
tributed independently,  is  indorsed  with  the  name  and  address  of  its 
contributor,  the  date,  and  a  brief  statement  of  its  contents;  it  is  then 
filed  and  indexed  for  ready  reference.  Careful  separation  is  made  of 
notes  relating  to  the  different  subjects  under  investigation  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  ready  access  and  arrangement  for  bulletins  or  reports 
on  special  species  or  groups  of  species.  A  record  index  of  all  mat- 
ter received  is  kept  on  cards  printed  for  that  purpose,  and  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  localities.  General  interest  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  Division  increases,  and  a  very  large  item  of  oflSce 
work  is  that  which  relates  to  the  regular  correspondence  of  the  day. 
Upwards  of  three  thousand  letters  were  answered  during  the  year 
1888,  many  of  which  necessitated  considerable  research  in  order  to 
answer  the  inquiries  contained.  All  communications  received  are 
promptly  acknowledged,  and  press  copies  are  taken  of  all  letters 
written. 

CINCINNATI  EXPOSITION. 

In  the  sunmier  and  fall  of  1888  an  exposition,  entitled  the  "  Centen- 
nial Exposition  pf  the  Ohio  Valley  ana  Central  States,"  was  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  opening  July  4  and  closing  November  8.  Asa 
part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Agricultural  Department  this  Division 
placed  on  exhibition  a  collection  of  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  United 
States.  Through  co-operation  with  the  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum the  series  of  species  shown  was  very  complete,  nearly  every 
known  species  of  North  American  Hawk  and  Owl  being  represent^ 
by  at  least  one  specimen.  In  many  cases  the  young  as  well  as  the 
aaults  were  exhioited,  and  both  sexes  where  the  plumage  of  the  male 
differs  from  that  of  the  female.  To  each  specimen  was  attached  a 
lar^e  printed  label,  giving  its  common  and  scientific  names,  its  distri- 
bution, and  its  food.    FoUowing  is  an  example  of  one  of  these  labels ; 


RED-TAmED  HAWK. 

Buteo  borecUis  (Gm.). 

Habitat — Eaatem  North  America  to  and  including  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley;  north  to  the  Fur  Countries;  south  through  eastern 
Mexico  to  Guatemala. 

Food, — Mice  and  other  small  mammals,  toads,  snakes,  frogs, 
and  A^wfish,  with  an  occasional  chicken  or  small  bird. 

Of  311  stomachs  examined,  258  contamed  mice  and  other  mam- 
mals; 134,  insects;  29,  poultiy  or  game  birds;  35,  other  birds;  9, 
batrachians  or  reptiles;  4,  offal;  3,  crawfish;  and  29  were  empty. 
Two  himdred  and  ten  examined  by  the  Division  contained  270 
mice. 
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The  following  species  of  birds  of  prey  were  exliibited: 


Bed-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  borealis). 
Western  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  Dorealis 

calurufl). 
Harlan's  Hawk  ^Buteo  harlani). 
Swainson's  Hawk  (Buteo  swainsoni). 
Zone-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  abbreviatus). 
Red-shouldered  Hawk  (Buteo  Uneatus). 
Red-beUied  Hawk  (Buteo  lineattis  eie- 

gans). 
White-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  albicaudatus). 
Broad-winged  Hawk  (Buteo  latissimus). 
Rough-legged  Hawk  (Archibuteo  lago- 

pus). 
American  Rough-leg^d  Hawk  (Archi- 
buteo lafopuB  sancti-johannis). 
Squirrel  Hawk  (Archibuteo  f erru^ineus). 
Harris's   Hawk    (Parabuteo   unicinctus 

harrisi). 
Mexican  Black  Hawk  (Urubitinga  an- 

thracina). 
Qoehawk  (Accipiter  atricapillus). 
Mexican  Groshawk  ( Asturina  plagiata). 
Omrej  or  Fish  Hawk  (Panoion  haliae- 

uts). 
Audubon's  Caracara   (Polyborus  cheri- 

way). 
Golden  Eagle  (Aquila  chrysaetos). 
Bald  Eagle  (HaUseetus  leucocephalus). 
Duck  Hawk  (Falcoperegrinus  anatum). 
White  Gyrfalcon  (Falco  islandus). 
Prairie  Falcon  (Falco  mexicanus). 
Sparrow  Hawk  (Falco  sparverius). 
Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  columbarius). 
Richardson's  Merlin  (Falco  richardsoni). 


Aplomado  Falcon  (Falco  fusoo-coarules- 

cens). 
Mississippi  Kite  (Ictinia  mississippiensis). 
White-tailed  Kite  (Elanus  leucurus). 
Swallow-tailed  Kite  (Elanoidee  forfica- 

tus). 
Everglade  Kite  (Rostrhamus  sociabilis). 
Marsh  Hawk  (Circus  hudsonius). 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk  (Accipiter  velox). 
Cooper's  Hawk  (Accipiter  cooperi). 
Great  Homed  Owl  (Bubo  virgmianus). 
Western  Homed  Owl  (Bubo  virginianus 

subarcticus). 
Great  Grey  Owl  (Scotiaptex  cinereum). 
Snowy  Owl  (Nyctea  nyctea^. 
Barred  Owl  (Symium  nebulosujxO. 
Spotted  Owl  (Symium  occidentale). 
Bam  Owl  (Strix  pratincola). 
Hawk  Owl  (Sumia  ulula  caparoch). 
Richardson's  Owl  (Nyctala   tengmalmj 

richardsoni). 
Saw-whet  Owl  (Nyctala  acadica). 
Screech  Owl  (Megascops  asio). 
Flammulated  Screech  Qwl  (Megascope 

flammeolus). 
Ferruginous   Pygmy  Owl  (Glaucidium 

phalaBnoides). 
Pigmy  Owl  (Glaucidium  gnoma). 
Elf  Owl  (Micropallas  whimeyi). 
Burrowing   Owl   (Si)eotyto  cunicularia 

hypogaea). 
Short-eared  Owl  (Asio  accipitrinus). 
Long-eared  Owl  (Asio  wilsonianus). 


In  addition  to  the  series  of  birds  of  prey  above  enumerated,  the 
Division  put  on  exhibition  the  following  other  birds  of  known  eco- 
nomic importance: 

Rusty  Blackbird   (Scoleoophagus  caro- 

linus). 
Purple  Grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula). 
Boat-tailed  Grackle  (Quiscsaus  major). 
Meadow  Lark  (|Stumella  magna). 
Bob- white  (Ck)lmuB  Tirginianus). 


Bobolink  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus). 
Cowbird  (Molothrus  ater). 
Yellow-headed  Blackbird  (Xanthoceph- 

alus  xanthocephalus). 
Red- winged  Blackbird  (Agelaius  phosni- 

ceus). 


A  collection  of  mammals  also  was  exhibited,  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Opossum  (Didelphis  virginianus). 
Prairie  Dog  (Cynomys  ludovicianus). 
Beechey's    Spermophile    (Spermophilus 

grammurus  beecheyi). 
Richardson's  Spermophile  (Spermophilus 

richardsoni). 
Striped  Spermophile  (Spermophilus  tri- 

deoemlineatus). 
Red  Squirrel  (Sciurus  hudsonius)* 
Muskrat  (Fiber  zibethicus). 
Meadow  Mouse  (Arvicola  riparins). 
Rice  Field  Mouse  (Oirzomys  palustris). 
White-footed  Mouse  (Hesperomys  leuco- 

pus). 
House  Rat  (Mus  decumanus). 
Pocket  Gopher  (Geomys  bursarins). 


Qraj  Pocket  (Jopher  (Thomomys  bulbiv- 

orous}. 
Porcupme  (Erethizon  dorsatus). 
Rabbit  (Lepus  sylvaticus). 
Short-tailed  Shrew  (Bl^na  brevicauda). 
Mole  (Scalope  aquaticus). 
Star-nosed  Mole  (Condylura  cristata). 
Skunk  (Mephitis  mephitica). 
Badger  (Taxidea  americana). 
Weasel  (Putorius  erminea). 
Mink  (Lutreola  vison). 
Gray  Fox  (Urocyon  virginianus). 
Red  Fox  (Vulpes  f ulvus). 
Prairie  Wolf  or  Coyote  (Canis  latrans). 
Wildcat  (Lynx  ruf  us). 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIES. 

The  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  species  is  one  whose 
importance  from  the  economic  stand-point  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated, and  one  which  ought  to  receive  vastly  more  attention  than 
can  possibly  be  ^ven  it  with  the  present  limited  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Division,  As  the  work  of  the  geologist  in  his  search 
for  coal-fields  and  mineral  wealth  must  be  preceded  by  the  work  of 
the  topographer,  who  furnishes  him  maps  on  whicli  to  indicate  the 
position  of  his  discoveries,  so  should  the  work  of  the  economic  zoolo- 
gist be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  spe- 
cies. Were  this  knowledge  available,  both  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment statioxi  and  the  intelligent  farmer,  wherever  located,  would 
derive  great  benefit  therefrom,  and  millions  of  dollars  now  spent  in 
indiscriminate  experimentation  might  be  saved. 

In  order  to  unaerstand  this  fully  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
certain  fundamental  facts  and  laws.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  different  groups  of  animals  and  plants  inhabit  differ- 
ent regions,  even  in  the  same  latitude;  that  some  fonns  are  almost 
cosmopolitan  in  distribution,  while  others  are  restricted  to  very  lim- 
ited areas;  that  the  ranges  of  very  dissimilar  species  are  often  geo- 
graphically coincident;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  animals  inhabiting  con- 
tiguous areas  are  more  nearly  related  than  animals  inhabiting  remote 
areas.  The  recognition  of  these  facts  early  led  to  the  attempt  to 
divide  the  surface  of  the  earth,  according  to  its  animal  life,  into 
**faunaZ"  districts.  The  tex'm  "fauna"  is  used  to  designate  the  sum 
oi  the  animal  life  of  a  region. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  causes  which  govern 
the  distribution  of  one  group  of  land  animals  govern  also  the  dis- 
tribution of  other  groups  of  land  animals,  and  of  plants  as  well. 
It  follows  that  a  plant  or  animal  found  abundantlv  inhabiting  any 
part  of  a  particular  faunal  area  will  be  found  in  otner  parts  of  that 
area,  subject,  of  course,  to  local  restrictions.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  tnis  knowledge  is  obvious. 

In  experimenting  with  a  crop  or  garden  plant  of  limited  natural 
or  artificial*  range  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  faunal  area  in  whicli  it  thrives  in  order  to  know  just  where  it 
might  be  introduced  with  every  prospect  of  success,  soil  and  other 
local  modifying  influences  being  suitable.  Moreover — and  this  per- 
haps is  of  even  greater  importance  from  the  economic  stand-point— 
the  possession  of  this  knowledge  would  indicate  in  advance  the  limits 
of  tne  area  outside  of  which  the  plant  would  not  flourish.  Plants 
are  much  more  susceptible  than  animals  to  minor  environmental  in- 
fluences, such  as  slight  differences  in  altitude  and  soil,  daily  varia- 
tions in  temperature,  humidity,  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  pi'otection 
from  wind;  therefore  slight  local  conditions  whicli  woula  be  unno- 
ticed in  the  case  of  mammals  or  birds  must  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  case  of  plants. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  species  would  bo  of  "advantage  to  the  practical  agriculturist. 
It  would  help  him  alsc;  in  his  relations  with  injurious  and  beneficial 
species,  as  he  would  know  beforehand  just  what  species  were  to  be 
looked  for  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of 
noxious  animals  or  weeds  which  from  time  to  time  suddenly  extend 

*  By  artificial  range  is  meant  tho  raiigo  vesulting  from  the  voluntary  aote  of  man. 
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their  range,  it  would  be  possible,  if  the  f aunal  status  of  a  particular 
species  had  been  previously  ascertained,  for  farmers  living  witixiu 
tne  particular  area  or  province  likely  to  be  invaded  to  prepare  in 
advance  for  its  coming,  or  to  avoid  its  inroads  altogether  by  plant- 
ing crops  not  affected  hy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  living  out- 
side of  the  region  over  which  this  species  would  be  likely  to  pass 
might  greatly  increase  their  revenues  by  giving  special  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  particular  crops  affected  by  it.  Ixi  short,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fauna!  areas  and  provinces  of  the  United  Staten, 
coupled  with  the  results  of  intelligent  experimentation  on  the  part 
of  the  various  agricultural  stations,  would  enable  our  farmers  to 
select  the  crops  best  adapted  to  their  localities,  and  would  put  an 
end  to  the  present  indiscriminate  experimentation  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  if  not  millions  of  dollars  are  needlessly  expended 
each  year.  Agriculture  and  biology  must  be  studied  from  the 
geographic  stand-point  before  we  can  hope  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
means  within  our  grasp  for  the  rapid  advancement  of  these  sciences. 
But  geography  is  only  a  part  of  the  broader  science  of  physiography. 
Physiography  deals  with  the  earth's  exterior  in  relation  to  the  atmos- 
phere; it  attempts  to  correlate  the  forms  of  the  land — the  mountain 
ranges,  table  lands,  plains,  valleys,  and  water-courses — its  geologic 
structure,  soil,  elevation  above  sea  level,  and  slope  exposure  in  rela- 
tion to  sunlight,  with  the  phenomena  of  climate,  including  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  in  their  various  aspects. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  explain  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants 
by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  govern  this  distribu- 
tion, and  to  formulate  the  laws  which  are  operative  in  bringing  about 
the  results  we  see.  In  other  words,  we  are  to  study  cause  and  effect 
in  the  relations  of  physiography  to  biology.  A  comparatively  meager 
supply  of  information  is  sufficient  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the 
fauna!  subdivisions  of  a  region,  but  for  mapping  the  exact  boundaries 
of  such  areas  a  vastly  greater  and  more  precise  fund  of  knowledge 
is  necessary.  The  way  in  which  such  maps  are  prepared  is  by  col- 
lecting all  available  authentic  records  of  localities  where  the  par- 
ticular species  has  been  found.  This  is  done  by  compilation  of  pub- 
lished records,  by  examination  of  labels  of  museum  specimens,  and 
by  work  in  the  field,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
facts  thus  brought  together  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  are  tabu- 
lated under  the  head  of  *  *  Species. "  The  localities  are  then  indicated  by 
colored  spots  on  an  outline  map,  the  space  surrounded  by  the  spots 
being  washed  in  with  a  paler  tint  of  the  same  color.  A  separate  map 
is  devoted  to  each  species.  Faunal  maps  are  made  by  combining  a 
large  number  of  species  maps.  In  making  such  combinations  it  is 
found  as  a  rule  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  species  maps 
fall  into  certain  well-defined  categories  whose  color  patches  are  essen- 
tially coincident.  The  composite  resulting  from  the  co-ordination  of 
these  maps  may  be  held  to  represent  the  natural  faunal  areas  of  a 
country.  Several  such  areas  may  be  characterized  by  the  common 
possession  of  species  not  found  elsewhere,  and  may  be  combined  to 
constitute  a  faunal  province:  several  provinces  a  region,  and  several 
regions  a  realm  or  primary  zoo-geographical  division  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Having  ascertained  the  actual  extent  and  limitations  of  the 
faunal  dist-ricts,  it  remains  to  correlate  the  facts  of  distribution  with 
the  facts  of  physiograiDhy.  Foremost  among  the  influences  known 
to  affect  the  distribution  of  terrestrial  forms  of  life  are  the  protean 
elements  and  manifestations  commonly  termed  climate.     To  atop  at 
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the  word  "climate"  is  a  profession  of  ignorance.  We  must  look  to 
the  separate  elements  that  go  to  make  up  climate,  and  must  stndj 
the  physical  features  which  determine  the  so-called  climatic  condi- 
tions prevalent  in  any  region.  Amon^  the  most  potent  of  atmos- 
pheric influences  are  temperature,  himiidity,  and  wind,.each  of  whicl 
must  be  considered  both  singly  and  in  combination  with  one  or  both 
of  the  others. 

Finally,  the  interrelation  of  plants  and  animals  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  the  influences  of  vegetation— of 
forests,  thickets  of  undergrowth,  plains  of  sage-brush,  prairies  of 
waving  grass,  and  the  multitude  of  other  forms  which  plants  assume 
in  their  efforts  to  hide  the  bare  surface  of  the  earth — upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  animal  life.  Conversely,  the  effects  of  ammal  life  in 
checking  or  limiting  the  growth  and  dispersion  of  plant  life  remain 
to  be  considered.  And  this  takes  us  back  to  the  original  economic 
work  of  the  Division. 

The  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  species,  particularly  in  view  of  the  large  sums  recently  ap- 
propriated for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  oxperiment  stations 
m  various  parts  of  the  countrv,  has  led  the  Division  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  number  of  colored  maps  showing  what  is  now  known 
of  tne  distribution  of  particular  species  of  mammals  and  birds.  Only 
a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  further  progress  must  be  slow  for 
want  of  adequate  means  to  carry  on  the  work.  Competent  field  agents 
must  be  sent  to  many  parts  of  the  country  to  collect  information  be- 
fore the  work  can  be  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  means  of  doing 
this  will  be  granted  the  Division. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

The  following  si)ecial  reports  will  be  found  herein  : 

l\)  Introduced  Pheasants.    By  Dr.C.  Hart  Merriam,  Ornithologist 

(2)  The  Mink  {Lutreola  vison).  By  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Orni- 
thologist. 

(3)  The  Sparrow  Hawk.  By  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Assistant  Ornitholo- 
gist. 

(4)  The  Short-eared  OwL  By  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Assistant  Ornithol- 
ogist. 

(5)  The  Food  of  Crows.  By  W.  B.  Barrows,  Assistant  Ornitholo- 
gist. 

(6)  The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  an  Enemy  of  the  Potato  Bng. 

* 

INTRODUCED  PHEASANTS. 

PACIFIC  COAST  REGION. 

Four  flourishing  colonies  of  introduced  Pheasants  now  exist  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  region.  The  most  northerly  of  these  is  on  the  south 
end  of  Vancouver  Island,  near  Victoria  ;  the  second  on  Protection 
Island,  in  Puget  Sound  ;  the  third  at  the  junction  of  the  Willamette 
River  with  the  Columbia ;  and  the  fourth  in  the  middle  portion  of 
the  Willamette  Valley.  The  two  latter  colonies  are  now  separated 
by  so  narrow  a  strip  of  territory  that  they  will  doubtless  Decome 
united  during  the  next  few  years.  The  above  facts  were  ascertained  by 
personal  observation  in  the  early  autumn  of  1888.    All  of  the  Phe^- 
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ants  comprising  the  tliree  colonies  last  mentioned  appear  to  have 
been  imported  from  China  by  Judge  O.  N,  Denny.  Concerning  the 
exact  dates  of  the  several  importations,  and  the  number  and  kinds 
of 'birds  imported,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  positive  information,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  somewhat  conflicting  testimony  appended  to 
this  article.  The  species  positively  ascertained  to  be  present  in  the 
Oregon  colonies  are  the  following  :  The  Golden  Pheasant  (Chrysolo- 
phu^  pictus)y  Green  Pheasant  {Phasianus  versicolor),  and  Ring 
Pheasant  (Phasianus  torquatus),  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
most  abundant.  I  am  not^  aware  that  the  so-called  English  Pheas- 
ant (Phasianus  colchicus)  is  found  in  Oregon,  though  it  is  the  species 
most  frequently  introduced  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

On  Protection  Island,  near  Port  Townsend,  in  Paget  Sound,  there 
are  at  present  three  species  of  imported  Pheasants,  namely:  The 
Golden,  the  Mongolian  or  Ring-necKed,  and  the  Silver.  They  were 
sent  there  by  Judge  O.  N.  Denny,  from  China,  along  with  two  other 
species  whicn  soon  disappeared  and  have  not  been  smce  heard  from. 
One  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  Partridge.  I  was 
told  that  these  birds  werq  sent  to  Protection  Island  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding  and  multiplying  in  order  that  thiey  might  be  ex- 
ported to  stock  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  particu- 
larly in  Oregon  and  California.  The  owner  of  the  island,  a  Mr. 
Powers,  was  paid  at  first  to  take  care  of  the  Pheasants,  to  feed  them 
when  necessary,  and  to  keep  off  shooters.  After  the  first  year  or 
two,  however,  the  pay  was  discontinued  and  the  Pheasants  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  island.  I  am  informed  that  the 
island  has  been  sold  recently,  together  with  the  Pheasants,  to  some 
one  in  California.  The  Golden  Pheasants  and  Ring-necks  have  mul- 
tiplied and  are  now  abundant,  but  the  Silver  Pheasants  have  de- 
creased, and  not  more  than  about  a  dozen  are  left.  They  are  shy 
and  keep  in  the  woods.  The  Golden  Pheasants  are  tame,  and  will 
even  eat  from  the  hand.  The  Ring-necks  are  said  to  be  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  and  to  be  as  wild  as  the  native  Grouse.  About  half 
the  island  is  cleared  and  has  grown  up  to  grass,  the  remaining  por- 
tion being  covered  with  dense  evergreen  forests  and  undergrowth. 
I  am  told  that  the  Crows,  doubtless  Corvus  caurinuSy  have  learned 
the  nesting  habits  of  the  Pheasants  and  are  likely  to  prove  a  check 
to  their  increase,  as  they  devour  the  eggs. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Morgan,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  given  me  the  following 
information  concerning  the  importation  of  Pheasants  into  Oregon : 
All  the  birds  imported  were  sent  from  China  by  Judge  O.  N.  Denny, 
then  consul-general  to  Shanghai,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $300.  They 
were  shipped  to  Mr.  Morgan,  my  informant,  who  personally  looked 
after  and  liberated  them. 

Pheasants. — The  first  importation  (1881?)  consisted  of  Mongolian 
Ring-necks,  with  the  exception  of  three  Sand  Grouse  or  Partridges, 
which  latter  were  nevei-  neard  from  after  their  liberation.  This 
batch  was  shipped  on  a  vessel  which  went  to  Piiget  Sound.  The 
Pheasants  were  put  into  chicken  crates  and  sent  from  Puget  Sound 
to  Portland,  where  Mr.  Morgan  received  them.  Most  of  them  died 
on  the  way,  but  twelve  males  and  three  females  reaching  Portland 
alive.  These  were  taken  at  once  to  the  farm  of  George  Green,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River,  about  12  miles  from  Port- 
land, where  they  were  set  at  liberty.  Though  wild  they  returned 
to  the  barn-yard  to  feed  with  the  chickens.  This  was  in  spring. 
During  the  summer  two  of  the  three  hens  were  observed  with 
AG  88 31 
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broods,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  third  hen  was  successful  also  id 
rearing  young.  At  all  events  they  began  to  spread  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  ajid  were  found  on  Sophia  Island!^  as  well  as  at  several 

E laces  on  the  main-land  before  winter.  They  wintered  well,  aiid 
ave  been  increasing  ever  since.  They  are  now  common.  Soon 
after  their  importation  the  legislature  passed  a  8pe9ial  act  for  their 
protection. 

The  second  importation  (1882?)  consisted  wholly  of  Mongolian 
Ring-necks.  Thirty-live  or  thirty-six  birds,  about  naif  of  eacii  sex, 
were  sent  direct  from  China  to  Portland,  where  they  arrived  in 
fair  condition.  They  were  takei^  to  Washington  Butte,  about  12 
miles  east  of  Albany,  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  there  liberated. 
Within  two  inonths  a  pair  was  observed  on  a  farm  50  miles  from 
the  place  where  they  were  set  at  liberty.  They  crossed  the  river 
into  f^olk  County  the  sameyear,  and  are  now  abundant  in  Polk,  Ma- 
rion, and  Linn  Counties.  Tlie  two  original  colonies  have  never  met, 
there  being  an  area  across  the  Lower  Willamette  where  Pheasants 
have  not  yet  appeared.  Some  complaints  of  their  depredations  in 
grain  fields  have  been  made  by  farmers.  . 

Sand  Grouse. — In  or  about  1881  nine  Sand  Grouse  were  liberated 
on  the  Clatsop  Plains.  They  jwomptly  disappeared  and  have  not 
been  heard  from  since. 

The  American  Field  for  January,  1885  (p.  57),  contains  the  fol- 
lowing notice: 

Arrival  of  Chinese  Oarne  Birds, — Judge  O.  N.  Denny,  who  arrived  here  from 
China  by  tlie  last  steamer,  says  the  Portland  Oregonian,  brought  with  him  thirty 
baflketB  and  seven  crates  of  Chinese  game  birds.  They  comprise  specimans  of  ux 
varieties  of  the  pheasant  family,  ana  arrived  in  splendid  order,  only  four  of  aboat 
ninety  birds  shijyed  having  died;  *  *  *  of  the  humber  thirty-one  are  Qolden 
Pheasants.  ♦  *  ♦  The  remainder  are  Silver,  Copper,  Green,  Trogapan,  and 
Ring-necked  Pheasants,  there  being  only  a  few  of  the  latter,  of  which  Judge  Denny 
made  several  shipments  while  in  China,  which  are  now  doing  well  and  inoreasing 
rapidly  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Asher  Tyler,  of  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  has  kindly  writt'en  the 
following  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject: 

From  the  time  the  Pheasants  mentioned  in  yom:  letter  were  imported  by  Judge 
O.  N.  Denny  I  have  watched  them  closely  and  have  learned  their  habits  thor- 
oughly. 

(1)  The  Rina-necks  were  let  looee  in  1882.  Fifteen  females  and  ten  males  w»e 
placed  on  Judge  Denny's  farm,  95  miles  south  of  Forest  Grove.  Two  years  ago 
two  or  three  were  seen  in  our  neighborhood.  Now  (January  21,  1889)  there  are 
about  two  hundred  of  them  in  our  vicmity ,  having  spreaa  very  rapidly  and  incrdased 
wonderfully.  The  females  produce  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  eggs  of  good  siae  at 
each  htter,  and  hatch  them  all.  Some  of  them  lay  two  litters  a  year  or  season,  and 
raise  all  their  young.  The  old  ones  have  lots  of  nerve;  will  fight  a  hawk,  or  any- 
thing that  comes  near  them.  The  cocks  will  go  in  a  barn-yara  and  whip  the  bek 
barn-yard  fowls  we  have,  and  run  things  according  to  their  own  notion.  They  are 
very  hardy  and  stand  our  winters  well.  Their  favorite  haunts  are  low  grounds  near 
fields  of  grain,  on  which  they  depredate.  They  are  very  destructive  to  gardens  as 
well.  They  nest  in  old  straws  tacks,  stubble  fields,  or  grass  patches,  beginning  in 
May.  Farmers  while  })lowing  often  find  their  nests,  take  the  eggs,  set  them  under 
barn-yard  hens,  and  raise  the  yoimg  easily.  They  become  very  oomestic.  I  do  not 
hear  of  their  crossing.  I  have  one  that  is  a  favorite  with  all  who  know  him.  His 
plumage  is  beautiful,  having  twenty-nine  shades  and  colors  blending  over  the  body. 
The  weight  of  the  males  is  about  5  poundH;  of  the  females,  4  pounds. 

(2)  The  Oolden  Pheasants  presented  by  Judge  Denny  to  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  two  or  three  years  later,  were  placed  on  Protection  Island. 
Puget  Sound,  and  have  become  numerous.  A  pair  was  set  at  hberty  on  the  Clatsop 
Plains,  near  Astoria,  where  they  have  increased  rapidly.  Ocx^asionally  one  is  seen 
in  our  vicinity,  about  90  miles  from  where  they  were  turned  loose  four  years  ago. 
Yesterday  I  saw  two  pairs  of  Golden  Pheasante  a  short  distance  from  town.    Tk^ 
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hafaitB  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ring-necks.  They  are  hardy,  easily  do- 
mestioated,  but  not  as  prolific  as  the  Ring-neck.     Their  flesh  is  white  and  tender. 

(3)  The  Tragapan  Pheasant. — Only  two  females  came  through  alive.  They  were 
turned  loose  on  Protection  Island  with  the  Golden.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
account  of  what  became  of  them  after  being  tmned  out. 

The  above  birds  are  all  protected  by  State  laws  for  two  years  longer,  but  in  sev- 
eral of  the  counties  they  have  become  so  numerous  that  farmers  kill  them  as  a 
nuisance.  Report  says  that  whole  fields  of  wheat  have  been  desti-oyed  by  them, 
and  that  gardens  are  torn  up — not  even  onions  being  exempt  from  their  appetities. 
Great  complaints  are  made  against  them.  The  legislature  of  our  State  has  been 
petitioned  to  repeal  the  law  protecting  them.     (Letter  dated  Januaiy,  1889.) 

Di*.  F.  S.  Matteson  writes  from  Aumsville,  Marion  County,  Oregon, 
under  date  of  January  22,  1889: 

The  bird  in  question  was  sent  here  from  China  byHon.  O,  N.  Denny,  American 
miniBter  to  that  country,  some  seven  years  ago.  There  were  two  importntions, 
one  of  whi^h  I  did  not  see,  but  I  think  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  hens,  with  a  less 
number  of  males.  Now  they  are  plentiful  in  most  parts  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
but  I  am  not  informed  that  they  have  as  yet  passed  outside  of  it.  They  are  more  a 
bird  of  open  grotmd  than  the  native  Pheasant.  They  seek  brush  ana  timber  for 
shelter  when  miahed,  but  will  not  *'  tree  "  for  a  dog.  They  usually  make  a  Umd  cack- 
ling noifte  when  flushed.  They  Lie  close,  and  run  and  hide  with  remarkable  dexter- 
ity, and  are  a  hard  bird  to  get. "  This  Pheasant  is  well  a<^lapted  to  take  care  of  himself, 
is  increasing  fast,  and  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  He  is  voted  a  nuisance  by  the 
fanner,  and  I  am  afraid  his  introduction  will  prove  a  calamity  to  the  country,  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  the  sportsman.  He  is  a  vigorous  fighter,  and  there  are  many 
reports  of  his  going  through  the  farmers'  roosters.  Cases  are  reported  of  his  crossing 
^th  the  hens.  He  is  destractive  in  gardens,  and  in  patches  of  berries  and  small  fruits. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  he  robs  the  nests  of  other  birds.  The  Quail  have  nearly  disap- 
peared in  this  locality  since  his  advent,  and  I  think  he  is  to  blame.  He  is  pretty  good 
eating,  about  Uke  our  native  Pheasant,  but  I  am  inttlined  to  regard  him  as  a  gaudily 
planted  deception  and  a  fraud.  But  we  have  got  \vm,  and  our  State  law  for  his 
pdroteotion  has  yet  four  years  to  run.  Happily,  however,  it  is  fiist  becoming  **  more 
nonored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  That  he  will  overrun  the  United 
States,  at  least  all  but  the  heavilv  timbered  portions  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt.  All  the 
idains  country  and  untimbered  nills  and  mountains  l>etween  th  s  coast  and  the  At- 
lantic are  adapted  to  him,  especially  the  more  southern  parts,  and  I  see  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  spreading  himself.  The  State  that  protects  him  will  .make  a 
grave  error,  for  he  is  of  no  use  except  as  a  '^  game  bird,'*  and  will  crowd  out  many 
other  useful  kinds.  He  "roosts"  on  the  ground,  hiding  in  grass  or  weeds.  The 
heU  lays,  on  the  ground,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  eggs  at  a  clutch,  and  raises  two 
and  sometimes  three  broods  in  a  season.  The  male  ' '  crows  "  something  like  a  young 
domestic  rooster  just  learning  the  art,  and  fiaps  or  rather  flutters  his  wings  after- 
ward.  He  will  sit  on  a  fence  and  crow  for  hours,  in  plain  view,  when  you  nave  no 
gun,  but  if  you  think  you  can  get  him  when  you  have  your  gun,  try  it  and  seel 

Mr.  R.  8.  Barr,  also  of  Aumsville,  Oregon,  writes  as  follows: 

In  the  spring  the  male  goes  alone.  Moi^nings  they  crow  like  our  common  cock  of 
the  barn-yard.  They  hatch  about  the  1st  of  May.  Tliev  are  very  destructive  birds 
both  to  grain  and  small  fruits.  The  Pheasant  is  naturally  a  tame  hird.  When  not 
disturbed  he  often  oomes  in  the  chicken  yard  and  fights  the  chickens.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  destroys  the  eggs  and  young  of  useful  native  birds,  but  we  have  no 

Sroof  of  this.     There  is  a  law  to  protect  him  here,  but  it  is  generally  disregarded  by 
\xe  people.    (Letter  dated  January  24,  1889.) 

Mr.  George  S.  Johns  writes  that  at  Kalaina,  Wash.,  they  are 
abundant  and  on  the  increase.  It  is  evident  that  the  birds  found 
thef e  came  from  the  colony  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Willamette  River, 
only  about  30  miles  distant. 

Mr.  L.  Belding,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  contributes  the  following: 

Some  years  ago  a  flock  of  English  Pheasants  wa«  put  out  in  the  woods  of  Santa 
(>tl2Cotmty ,  CS. ,  btlt  nothing  l5s  been  seen  or  heard  of  them  since.  Colonel  Hay- 
mond,  of  8ati  Mateo,  has  a  number  of  these  birds,  English  and  Japanese,  but  he  has 
had  no  suooess  in  raising  them;  when  let  out  they  suddenly  disappear  and  nothing  is 
seta  or  heard  of  them.    Mr.  Howard,  near  by,  has  experimented  with  the  same  bird* 
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A  few  weeks  ednce  he  informed  me  that  his  foreman  told  him  he  had  seen  a  flock  of 
twenty-two.  The  birds  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  experimented  with.  Certainly 
thus  far  the  experiments  in  California  are  not  a  success.  In  Oregon  they  have  met 
with  great  success. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  of  January  30,  1889,  contains  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Hon.  T.  T.  Geer  in  relation  to  the  Pheasant  legisla- 
tion: 

THE  MONGOLIAN  PHEASANTS. 

Salem,  Oregon,  Jantiary  29. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oregonian :      ' 

The  Oregonian  seems  to  misimderstand  the  main  feature  of  the  Mongolian  Pheas- 
ant bill  now  before  tl\c  legislature. 

While  the  bill  as  introduced  by  myself  does  repeal  the  original  act  of  protection, 
the  game  laws  of  the  State  are  amended  so  as  to  afford  the  same  protection  to 
Mongolian  Pheasants  as  to  all  other  birds  of  sinular  nature. 

Those  of  our  people  who  are  unused  to  these  birds  would  upon  further  acquaint- 
ance view  this  bill  m  a  diflferent  light.  In  the  matt<?r  of  **  multiplying"  they  se«n 
to  regard  themselves  as  having  been  specially  included  in  tlie  original  bibhcal  in- 
junction, and  are  striving,  in  season  and  out,  for  first  money.  ♦  «  »  You  had 
just  as  well  provide  for  the  prevention  of  the  extermination  of  grasshoppers;  as 
a  farmer,  however,  I  not  only  have  no  objection  to  them  but  rather  admire  them, 
and  would  not  for  a  moment  favor  a  measure  that  would  tend  to  act  even  as  a 
check  to  their  propagation. 

In  the  Sunday  Oregonian  you  admit  that  **  in  some  places  they  do  damage  to 
grain  fields,"  but  excuse  them  for  the  reason  that  the  damage  **  doesn't  amoimt  to 
much  in  the  aggiegate,"  and  tlie  inference  is  that  they  must  be  unmolested  until 
their  damage  does  amount  to  "  much  in  the  aggregate,"  and  then  the  protection 
may  be  withdrawn  safely. 

It  is  a  curious  argument  that  confesses  a  thing  to  be  a  "nuisance"  now  by  ad- 
mitting that  it  injures  a  few  of  our  farmers,  but  still  insists  that  protection  must  be 
extended  to  it  until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  reach  all  oiu*  farmers  and  then 
tiu*n  loose. 

I  am  a  friend  to  the  Mongolian  Pheasants,  and  willingly  favor  giving  them  the 
same  protection  afforded  our  other  birds,  but  where  they  are  numerous  enough  to 
destroy  grain  fields  it  certainly  ought  to  be  lawful  to  kill  them,  and  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  there  are  none  it  is  not  at  all  likely  many  will  be  killed. 
**  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill.*' 

T.  T.  Geer. 

THE  MINK  (Luireola  vison). 

The  Mink  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the 
arid  regions,  which  are  unfitted  for  its  habits  of  life.  It  is  a  species 
of  great  economic  importance,  both  on  account  of  the  value  of  its 
fur  and  on  account  of  its  injurious  habits.  As  an  enemy  to  the 
poultry  yard  it  ranks  ahead  of  the  Weasel  and  all  other  North  Ameri- 
can mammals.  Furthermore,  it  kills  large  numbers  of  fish,  as  it 
not  only  swims  and  dives  with  facility,  but  can  remain  long  imder 
water,  pursuing  and  capturing  its  prey  by  following  it  below  the 
surface.  Oftentimes  its  destructiveness  in  this  respect  renders  it  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  industry  of  fish  culture.  Away  from  the 
vicinity  of  man  it  habitually  feeds  upon  small  mammals,  birds  ^aiid 
their  eggs,  fish,  frogs,  turtles'  eggs,  and  the  Kke.  In  the  nest  of  a 
Mink  I  once  found  the  remains  of  a  muskrat,  a  red  squirrel,  and  a 
downy  woodpecker.  Its  harmfulness  is  offset  in  a  measure  by  the 
good  it  does  in  killing  injurious  rodents,  particularly  muskrat«  and 
common  rats  and  mice.  Hence,  although  an  acknowledged  enemy 
to  the  poultry  raiser  and  fish  culturist,  it  is  a  public  benefactor  in 
localities  where  muskrats  damage  dikes,  canals,  irrigating  ditches, 
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and  ponds.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge, it  must  be  regarded  as  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  From  the  farmers'  stand-point  it 
is  interesting  principally  as  an  enemy  to  barn-yard  fowls.  Though 
amphibious,  and  commonly  inhabiting  the  borders  of  ponds  and 
streams,  it  makes  long  excursions,  and  is  frequently  found  in  places 
remote  from  water-courses.  It  often  takes  up  its  abode  in  or  near 
the  poultry-yard  or  duck-pond,  remaining  there  for  weeks.  Its 
small  size  and  nocturnal  haoits  help  to  conceal  its  movements,  and 
the  daily  loss  of  a  fowl  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  skunk,  fox, 
weasel,  or  owl. 

The  Mink  is  remarkably  strong  for  so  small  an  animal,  and  has 
been  known  to  drag  a  Mallard  Duck  more  than  a  mile  in  order  to  get 
to  its  hole,  where  it  was  joined  by  its  mate. 

In  times  past,  when  the  fur  of  tne  Mink  commanded  a  higher  price 
than  at  present.  Mink  farming  has  been  carried  on  successfully  as  a 
profitable  industry.  The  females  begin  to  breed  when  one  year  old; 
the  period  of  gestation  is  six  weeks,  and  from  three  to  ten  young  are 
born  at  a  time.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York  there  is  but  one  litter  a 
year,  and  this  is  brought  forth  in  the  early  part  of  May. 

The  best  way  to  capture  a  Mink  is  by  means  of  a  steel  trap,  prop- 
erly concealed  and  baited  with  a  bird  or  fish.  Professional  trappers 
find  the  Mink  attracted  by  the  smell  of  an  oil  made  from  fish  that 
have  been  allowed  to  decay  in  a  loosely  corked  bottle  placed  in  the 
sun.  The  odor  from  this  oil  is  said  to  be  effective  at  considerable 
distances,  and  a  few  drops  of  it  will  often  entice  a  Mink  into  the 
trap  when  no  bait  is  visible. 

The  following  examples  of  testimony  from  farmers  and  others  in- 
dicate the  extent  of  its  depredations: 

Dr.  William  C.  Avery,  or  Greensborongh,  Ala.,  writes  that  in  the 
spring  of  1887  the  poultry  house  of  his  sister  was  visited  two  or  three 
times  a  week  by  a  Mink  until  at  least  a  dozen  hens  were  killed. 

David  H.  Henman,  of  Willows,  Dak.,  writes  that  in  December, 
1886,  a  Mink  killed  all  of  his  hens  in  one  night.     He  says: 

The  third  night  he  killed  the  cock,  and  I  found  him  in  the  hen-house  the  next 
morning  taking  his  breakfast.  One  of  my  neighbors  lost  fifty-one  fowls  in  one 
night  b^  one  Jmnk,  which  was  found  in  the  morning  finishing  his  meal;  he  was 
killed  with  a  stick;  only  two  chickens  were  left  alive. 

William  H.  Ferrit,  of  Bristol,  111.,  says: 

The  Mink  is  the  worst  enemy  to  poultry  that  we  have.  He  follows  up  small 
streams  and  destroys  thousands  of  eggs  and  poultry. 

W.  H.  Head,  of  Bristow,  Iowa,  says: 

In  January,  1887,  a  Mink  visited  the  poultry  house  of  my  brother,  and  in  one 
night  killed  eighteen  full-grown  fowls.  The  hen-house  is  about  40  rods  from  a  large 
marsh  where  Minks  are  plentifid.  During  the  past  winter  my  brother  lost  more 
tlian  one  hundred  fowls  from  these  pests.  We  once  set  a  large  Cochin  hen  in  the 
banking  of  an  old  straw  stable.  This  was  some  time  in  June.  Early  one  morning  I 
observ^  a  large  Mink  near  the  stable.  A  few  days  later  I  examined  the  nest.  There 
was  but  one  egg  left.  Tlie  next  morning  I  went  to  the  stable  and  found  the  hen 
missing.  Resting  back  into  a  hole  behind  the  nest,  and  feeling  the  hen,  I  pulled 
her  out.  She  was  dead,  with  a  hole  in  her  neck  which  the  Mink  had  made  to  suck 
her  blood.  The  next  day  my  brother  shot  the  Mink.  We  then  took  away  the  bank- 
ing of  the  stable  and  found  most  of  the  eggs  unbroken,  and  also  found  five  young 
Minks. 

John  B.  Lewis,  of  Eubank,  Ky.,  writes:  ' 

In  the  summer  of  1884  I  lost  seven  chickens  in  one  night  by  a  Mink.  The  night 
following  I  caught  the  Mink  on  its  return  to  the  hen-house.    Again  on  the  night  of 
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November  16.  1887,  a  Mink  entered  our  hen-house  and  killed  oda  hen.     The  foikyw- 
ing  night  I  killed  it  on  it«  return, 

William  G.  Voorheis,  of  South  Frankfort,  Mich,,  writes: 
One  Mink  killed  thirtj-niue  hens  in  three  nights.    I  caught  the  an^iy^n.]^ 

6.  C.  Dinsmoor,  of  Austin,  Minn.,  writes: 

I  had  five  ducks  and  two  hena  killed  by  a  Mink;  caught  him  in  tlie  act. 

N.  W.  Wright,  of  Farmland,  Ind.,  writes: 

I  have  known  a  Mink  to  kill  as  many  as  twenty-four  grown  chickens  in  onu  night 
in  this  neighborhood.     It  was  caught  in  a  trap  on  its  return  the  neitt  u^jg^hi. 

H.  J.  Giddings,  of  Sahula,  Iowa,  writes: 

In  September,  1886,  a  Mink  got  into  my  poultry  bouse  and  killed  tmx  diicin  and 
twelve  chickens,  killing  from  two  to  eight  m  a  night.  I  CAUght  him,  miter  which 
no  more  were  taken. 

W.  B.  Hall,  of  Wakeinan,  Ohio,  writes: 

The  past  season  Minks  liave  been  very  troubleeome  on  my  farm,  kiDing  tuanj 
chickens,  often  several  in  a  night.  They  killed  fifteen  chickens  iJiat  would  hare 
weighed  3  pounds  or  more.  In  another  week  ten  more  were  kiUk^l.  fiiiMse  tlim  we 
have  lost  two  or  three  more  at  a  time,  until  in  all  about  forty-five  w«re  killed.  I 
luive  tried  various  means  of  trapping,  and  have  finally  i^icceeded  in  g^Uing  rid  oC 
mo^  of  the  Minks. 

Mr.  George  S.  Johns,  of  Dilley,  Oregon,  writes: 

I  have  known  one  Mink  to  kill  thii-ty-one  grown  chickens  in  one  nl^ht.  and 
another  Mink  to  kill  sixteen  half -grown  turkeys  in  one  night.  I  caught  &e  Mink 
on  both  occasions. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  of  Hydeville,  Vt.,  writes; 

This  seaaon  a  friend  lost  nearly  all  of  his  chickens  and  duoks  by  >ftnk<i.  His 
poultry  house  was  near  the  river,  and  the  animals  were  seen  by  him. 

Marcus  S.  Crane,  of  Caldwell,.  N.  J.,  writes: 

A  Mink  dug  a  hole  under  the  door  of  our  duck  pen  one  night  and  killed  thrte 
ducks.    I  put  a  steel-trap  in  the  hole  next  night  and  captmred  the  Mink. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of  Sayville,  Long  Island,  N.  Y,,  writaS'' 

In  the  course  of  a  week  I  lost  seven  spring  chickens  and  caught  the  Hink  wbidi 
killed  them.    We  have  suffered  in  a  similar  way  from  Minks  before. 

J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  writes: 

On  one  occasion  I  lost  eight  ducks  by  a  Mink;  each  one  waa  bitten  in  the  iMck. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Meriwether,  S.  C,  \VTite«: 

When  Minks  are  numerous  they  are  very  destructive,  sotnetuneB  kitliiii^  ne  uumj 
as  a  dozen  chickens  in  one  ni<^ht. 

J.  H.  Shank,  of  Hickory,  W.  Va.,  writes: 

Minks  are  very  destructive  to  chickens,  killing  sometimes  a«  nutny  sm  a  docan  in 
one  night. 

Z.  L.  Welman,  of  Stoughton,  Wis.,  writes: 

A  neighbor  lost  a  Hock  of  ducks  by  a  Mink,  which  he  killed.  Another  na^ghbor 
lost  a  dozen  hens  by  a  Mink;  he  killed  it  also. 
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THE  SPARROW  HAWK  (Falco  sparverius). 
By  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  ia  probably  tlie  beat  known  aa  well  as  the  small- 
est and  one  of  tlie  bajidsomeat  of  American  hawks. 

It  rang^  over  the  entire  continent  of  temperate  North  America, 
breeding  in  suitable  localities  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
the  fur  countries  south  into  Mexico.  Its  nest  has  been  taken  as  far 
north  aa  Fort  Resolution  (lat.  Oa"),  on  Qreat  Slave  Lake,  which  prob- 
ably is  near  the  most  northern  limit  of  its  distribution.  It  is  reported 
sa  rare  in  most  parts  of  New  Eneland,  though  there  are  certain  sec- 
tions where  it  is  fairly  common.  In  the  mountains  of  the  West  and  in 
most  parts  of  the  South  it  is  abundant,  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  la  common  on  the  Great  Plains,  In  winter  a  few  hardy  indi- 
viduals remain  in  southern  New  Eiiffland  and  New  York,  but  the 
Species  as  a  winter  resident  is  not  common  until  the  latitude  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  is  readied;  then^^e  southward  it  becomes  more  and 
more  plentiful.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  it  does  not  range  quite  so 
far  north  in  winter  aa  along  the  Atlantic,  for  few  are  found  above 
the  38th  parallel.  Along  the  Pacific  coast  it  winters  considerably 
farther  north  than  at  the  East. 

This  little  Hawk  guards  the  vicinity  of  its  home  or  hunting  ground 
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with  zealous  care,  resenting  the  invasions  of  the  larger  species.  The 
writer  has  often  seen  a  Rea-tailed  or  Red-shouldered  Hawk  enter  a 
locality  in  which  a  Sparrow  Hawk  was  perched  on  the  top  of  some 
tall  tree,  evidently  thinking  he  had  a  prior  right  to  the  whole  region. 
As  soon  as  the  large  hawk  approached  near  enough,  the  Sparrow  Hawk 
launched  out  in  pursuit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  intruder  was 
convinced  that  hunting  could  be  carried  on  to  better  advantage  in 
other  places.  In  making  an  attack  the  Sparrow  Hawk  always  rises 
above  its  enemy  and  darts  down,  striking  with  bill  and  talons. 

In  a  locality  where  it  is  very  little  molested  it  is  quite  tame  and 
unsuspecting,  often  allowing  a  person  to  approach  as  near  as  20  yards 
before  taking  wing,  and  when  flushed  it  nies  but  a  short  distance. 
It  is  quite  another  matter  to  advance  upon  one  in  places  where  it  is 
more  or  less  hunted.  Experience  seems  to  have  taught  it  just  how 
far  a  gun  will  carry,  and  generally  it  will  leave  the  perch  just  before 
an  effective  point  is  reached.  After  following  it  for  an  hour  or  more 
And  taking  a  few  chance  shots,  the  gunner  usually  gives  up  in  dis- 
gust and  leaves  the  hawk  in  as  good  spirits  as  when  first  Feen. 

The  Sparrow  Hawkbuilds  its  nest  in  hollows  of  trees,  eil  'ler  in  nat- 
ural excavations  which  are  formed  by  erosion  of  the  dead  wood  by 
the  elements,  or  in  holes  made  by  the  larger  woodpeckers.  If  the 
flicker  (CoUiptes)  is  the  bird  imposed  upon,  which  is  most  often  the 
case,  it  never  openly  battles  with  the  hawk  for  the  retention  of  its 
home,  but  sometimes  annoys  the  latter  by  removing  the  nesting  ma- 
terial as  fast  as  it  is  deposited,  making  it  finally  necessary  for  one  of 
the  hawks  to  remain  near  to  guard  the  nest. 

The  cavity  chosen  is  usually  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground,  rarely  under  20  feet  and  often  in  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees.  In  the  West,  on  account  of  its  mode  of  nesting,  the  species  is 
more  or  less  restricted  in  the  breeding  season  to  the  near  vicinity  of 
timber,  though  in  some  localities  it  nests  in  cavities  in  limestone 
cliffs  or  in  holes  made  by  kingfishers  in  the  sand  banks.  It  has  been 
stated  that  occasionally  the  deserted  nests  of  crows  or  other  birds  are 
made  use  of,  but  this  habit  must  be  extremely  rare.  Capt.  Charles 
E.  Bendire,  whose  field  experience  in  the  West  has  been  extensive 
and  varied,  and  often  in  places  where  birds  by  force  of  circumstances 
are  not  able  to  follow  a  fixed  habit,  informed  the  writer  that  on  one 
occasion  only  did  he  suspect  this  hawk  of  breeding  in  an  open  nest. 
In  the  case  in  point  the  evidence  was  anything  but  satisfactory,  for 
although  the  birds  were  seen  near  the  nest,  which  was  situated  in  a 
very  large  treo^  ho  thought  there  might  have  been  a  cavity  which 
was  not  visible  from  the  ground.  In  California,  Prof.  B.  W.  Ever- 
mann  has  found  it  using  the  deserted  nest  of  the  magpie  (Auk, 
vol.  iii,  p.  93).  Tliis  is  not  so  strange,  for  we  might  expect  the  en- 
trance ill  the  side  of  the  canopied  nest  of  the  magpie,  simulating  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  a  tree,  would  attract  the  hawk,  especially  in  a 
localitv  wliere  desirable  hollows  are  scarce. 

Dr.  William  Wood  mentions  the  following  interesting  instance  of 
departure  from  its  usual  nesting  habit: 

A  farmer  made  a  dove-liouse  inside  of  his  bam  with  holes  through  the  sides  of 
the  building  commimicating  with  it.  A  pair  of  doves  that  had  nested  there  were 
attacked  and  killed  by  a  pair  of  Sparrow  Hawks,  who  took  possession  of  their  nest, 
laid  four  egp^s,  and  commenced  to  sit.  (American  Naturalist,  Vol.  vm,  No.  5,  p. 
208,  May,  1874.) 

In  Florida  it  commences  to  breed  early  in  March;  in  the  latitude 
of  Now  York  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
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its  range  it  is  probably  June  before  the  eggs  are  deposited.  The 
number  of  eggs  in  one  nest  is  usually  five,  rarely  more. 

Its  ordinary  flight  is  irregular  and  not  long  continued.  Even  in 
migration  it  often  stops  to  rest  on  a  tree  top  or  fence  post,  where  it 
may  remain  a  considerable  time.  Still  it  is  capable  of  very  rapid 
flight.  It  rarely  if  ever  soars  as  do  most  of  the  other  hawks.  Some- 
times it  makes  a  succession  of  rapid  beats  of  its  wings  and  sails  for 
a  short  distance,  but  usually,  when  in  search  of  food,  instead  of  cir- 
cling, it  hovers,  remaining  stationary  with  rapid-moving  win^s.  If 
it  perceive  its  quarry  it  drops  to  the  ground  to  seize  it,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, bears  it  away  to  a  neighboring  stub  or  fence  pole  to  devour. 

Food. — The  subject  of  the  food  of  this  hawk  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est, and  considered  in  its  economic  bearings  is  one  that  should  be 
carefully  studied.  The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  almost  exclusively  insect- 
ivorous except  when  insect  food  is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  locaKties 
where  grasshoppers  and  crickets  are  abundant  these  hawks  congre- 
gate, often  in  moderate-sized  flocks,  and  gorge  themselves  continu- 
ously. Rarely  do  they  touch  any  other  form  of  food  until,  either  by 
the  advancing  season  or  other  natural  causes,  the  grasshopper  crop  is 
so  lessened  that  their  hunger  can  not  be  appeased  witnout  undue 
exertion.  Then  other  kinds  of  insects  and  other  forms  of  life  con- 
tribute to  their  fare:  and  beetles,  sj)iders,  mice,  shrews,  small  snakes, 
lizards,  or  even  birds  may  be  required  to  bring  up  the  balance.  In 
some  places  in  the  West  and  South  telegraph  lines  pass  for  miles 
through  treeless  plains  and  savannahs.  For  lack  of  better  the  Spar- 
row Hawks  often  use  these  poles  for  resting  places,  from  which  tney 
make  short  trips  to  pick  up  a  grasshopper  or  mouse  which  they  carry 
back  to  their  perch.  *  At  times,  when  grasshoppers  are  abundant, 
such  a  line  of  poles  is  pretty  well  occupied  by  these  hawks. 

A  dozen  or  more  stomachs  collected  oy  Mr.  Charles  W.  Richmond, 
in  Gallatin  County,  Mont.,  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
early  part  of  September,  1888,  were  kindly  turned  over  to  this  Division 
for  examination.  They  contained  little  else  than  grasshoppers  and 
crickets. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Hall,  of  Wakeman,  Ohio,  writes  to  us  on  the  subject 
as  follows: 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  a  most  persistent  enemy  of  the  grasshopper  tribe.  Wliile 
the  so-called  Hawk  law  was  in  force  in  Ohio,  I  was  township  clerk  in  my  native 
viUage  and  issued  certificates  to  the  number  of  eighty-six,  forty-six  being  for  the 
Sparrow  Hawk.  I  examined  the  stomachs  and  found  forty-five  of  them  to  contain 
the  remains  of  grasshoppers  and  the  elytra  of  beetles,  while  the  remaining  one  con- 
tained the  fur  and  bones  of  a  meadow  mouse  {Arvicola  riparius). 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  substantiates 
what  we  have  gaid  in  regard  to  their  fondness  for  grasshoppers: 

It  finds  ♦  ♦  ♦  an  abundant  supply  of  ^ame  in  the  shape  of  small  insectivorous 
birds;  but  more  especially  does  its  food  consLst  of  the  various  kinds  of  coleopterous 
insects  and  graflshoppers,  of  which  it  destroys  multitudes.  In  fact,  tliis  last  item  is 
the  most  important  one  of  all,  and  where  these  insects  are  abundant  I  have  never 
seen  them  have  recourse  to  any  other  kind  of  food.  (Zool.  Expl.  West  of  100th 
Merid.,  Vol.v,  1875,  p.  414.) 

The  late  ToAvnend  Glover,  formerly  Entomolo^st  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  states  that  the  beneficial  traits  of 
this  hawK  more  than  counterbalance  any  harm  it  may  do,  and  says: 

In  proof  of  this,  a  Sparrow  Hawk,  shot  in  October,  among  a  flock  of  reed  or  rice 
birds,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  grasshoppers,  and  contained  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  feathers  or  bones  of  birds.  This  burd  was  remarkably  fat.  (U.  S.  Agric 
Report,  1865,  p.  87.) 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Maynard,  writing  on  the  food  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk  at 

Miami,  Fla.,  says: 

They  ha\>>  notiiiuj.^  to  do  V)ut  to  pick  up  grasshoppers,  of  which  they  appear  iK?va 
to  ti^^  It  is  true  tliat  they  can  find  green  grasshoppers  and  brown  gi^Ekfishoppere, 
giasshoppers  witli  wings  and  wingless  grasshoppers,  out  still,  as  far  as  any  distinc- 
tive taste  is  concerned,  there  must  l>e  but  little  variation.  Yet  to  all  appearaoces 
the  hawks  are  satisfied,  for  I  never  saw  one  take  any  other  kind  of  fcxxi*  (Birds  of 
Eaatei-n  North  America,  1881 ,  p .  1^97. )  • 

In  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  remarkahle  as  it  may  appear 
to  those  who  have  not  interested  themselves  specially  in  the  matter, 
it  is  the  exception  not  to  find  gvasshoppei'S  or  crickets  in  the  stom- 
achs of  Sparrow  Hawks,  even  when  killed  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
nar}  and  February,  unless  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  birds  can  discover  the  half -concealed,  semi- 
dormant  insects,  which  in  color  so  closely  resemble  the  ground  or 
dry  grass.  Whether  they  are  attracted  by  a  slight  movement,  or  dis- 
tinguish the  form  of  their  prey  as  it  sits  motionless,  is  difficult  to 
prove,  but  in  any  case  the  acuteness  of  their  vision  is  of  a  character 
which  we  are  unable  to  appreciate. 

Feeding  on  insects  so  exclusively  as  they  do,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  destroy  a  considerable  number  of  beneficial  kinds,  as  well 
assjnders,  which  they  find  in  the  same  localities  as  the  grasshoppers. 
However,  examination  of  their  stomach  contents  shows  the  number 
to  be  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  noxious  species,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  consiaering. 

After  the  severe  frosts  of  autumn  and  in  winter,  when  insect  life 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  Sparrow  Hawks  devote  more  time  to  the  cap- 
ture of  mice  and  small  birds.  As  a  rule,  the  birds  which  they  cap- 
ture at  this  time  are  ground-dwelling  species,  which  simulate  the 
movements  of  mice  by  miming  in  or  al>out  the  dry  grass  and  weeds. 
They  are  mostly  sj)arrows,  more  or  less  seed-eatmg,  and  hence  not 
amon^  the  species  most  beneficial  to  the  agriculturist.  At  this  seft- 
son  it  is  common  to  see  Sparrow  Hawks  sitting  on  the  poles  over  hay 
stacks,  or  stationed  where  they  can  command  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  hay  mow  or  grain  crib,  ready  at  any  moment  to  drop 
upon  tht>  mouse  which  is  unfortunate  enough  to  show  itself.  Intliis 
way  they  manage  to  destroy  a  vast  number  of  mice  during  the  colder 
months. 

In  the  spring,  when  new  ground  or  meadow  is  beingl^roken by  the 
plow,  they  often  become  very  tame  if  not  molested.  They  fly  down, 
even  alighting  under  the  very  horses  for  an  instant  in  their  endeavor 
to  capture  an  unearthed  mouse  or  insect. 

The  following  letter  from  W.  P.  McGlothlin,  of  Dayton,  Colum- 
bia County,  Wasli.,  dated  February  12,  1887,  contains  some  interest- 
ing facts  on  this  particular  subject: 

There  is  a  small  hawk  here  called  tlie  Sparrow  Hawk.  It  comes  about  the  tst  of 
March  and  leaves  with  its  yoimg  about  August  Ist.  Ou  tlieir  arrival  they  are  in  Iwg® 
flocks  and  seem  very  hmigry,  I  have  had  a  number  follow  my  team  ail  dBLjl^ 
and  even  alight  for  a  moment  on  the  plow  beam.  AVTien  a  mouse  was  unearthed  It 
was  captured  in  an  instant  and  quickly  killed.  The  hawks  seem  to  know  just  when 
their  victims  are  deiid.  They  settle  on  something  suitable  to  their  fancy  and  com- 
mence eating  the  eyes,  and  then  soon  finish.  For  two  weeks  this  mouse  catching 
goes  on.  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  chase  and  catch  small  birds.  They  pair  on 
and  drive  some  woodix^cker  from  his  cozy  nest  in  an  old  tree,  where  they  Imy  fifom 
four  to  six  eggs.  When  they  have  young  the  small  ohickens  must  suffer.  Abcw 
two  each  day  for  every  nest  seems  to  satiSfy  them. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  in  his  **  Birds  of  Ontario,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  food  of  this  hawk: 

Though  sometime«  seen  near  the  f  arm-hou8o  it  does  not  b^r  the  stigma  of  having 
felonious  intentions  towards  the  occupants  of  the  poultry  yard,  but  is  credited  with 
the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  mice.  *  *  *  It  also  feeds  freely  on  snsjces, 
lijsards,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  but  has  the  true  falcon  etiquette  of  taking  only  what  is 
newly  kiUed  (p.  150). 

In  the  opinion  of  many  people,  unaccountable  as  it  may  ai)pear, 
the  benefit  accruing  from  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  mice 
or  other  injurious  mammals  or  insects  by  hawks  does  not  offset  the 
damage  done  by  the  capture  of  one  bird  or  chicken.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case  with  those  intelligent  farmers  who  recognize  the  bene- 
fit done  by  this  little  hawk,  and  are  not  prejudiced  against  it  if  it 
exacts  a  moderate  interest  now  and  then  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
chicken  or  bird.  In  May  and  June,  when  the  hawks  are  busy  hatch- 
ing their  eggs  and  rearing  their  young,  there  is  less  time  for  them 
to  procure  their  favorite  food.  It  is  during  this  period,  as  we  might 
expect,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  oirds  which  they  capture 
in  the  course  of  the  year  is  taken.  It  is  also  at  this  time  that  we  hear 
complaints  of  their  depredations  in  the  poultry  yard.  Sometimes 
they  take  young  birds  from  the  nest,  for  Mr.  Austin  F.  Park,  of  Troy, 
N.  1 . ,  mentions  the  finding  of  unfledged  birds  among  their  stomach 
contents.  From  the  follovnng  note  it  may  be  seen  that  occasionally 
they  take  also  old  birds  from  the  nests; 

In  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  several  years  ago,  J  saw  a  pair  of  Bparrow  Hawks  fly  up  under 
the  eaves  of  an  old  bam  and  drag  a  couple  of  swallows  out  of  their  nests.  (Mer- 
riam,  Review  of  the  Birds  of  Conn.,  1877»  p,  85.) 

That  the  Sparrow  Hawk  at  times  attacks  and  kills  comparatively 
large  birds  is  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Cones,  In  his  Bijds  of  the  North- 
west,   He  says; 

I  have  seen  it  overpower  and  bear  away  a  thrasher,  a  bird  inch  for  inch  as  long 
as  itself,  and  nearly  as  heavy. 

And  we  have  found  remains  of  the  meadow  lark  in  the  stomachs 
examined. 

In  the  accomjxanying  table  a  summary  is  given  of  the  food  of  the 
Sparrow  Hawk,  arranged  according  to  months.  It  is  based  upon  data 
derived  mainly  from  the  examination  of  stomachs  made  by  myself 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  certain  months,  notably  May  and 
June,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  more  specimens  for  examination. 
The  available  number  is  so  small  that  the  result  here  given  probably 
would  be  totally  changed  by  the  addition  of  a  dozen  specimens  to 
each  of  these  two  months. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  stomachs  examined,  not  one 
contained  the  remains  of  poultrv.  Thirty-one  birds  were  found,  of 
which  twenty  were  various  species  of  sparrows,  three  were  meadow 
larks,  one  was  a  vireo,  one  a  warbler,  one  a  quail,*  and  five  could 
not  be  determined  as  the  feathers  and  other  parts  were  too  much 
broken  up  to  admit  of  identification. 

*  This  record  of  finding  the  remains  of  a  quail  in  the  stomach  of  a  Sparrow  Hawk 
16  given  second  hand,  from  an  examination  made  in  Nebraska.  AVe  strongly  sus- 
p^t,  unl688  the  quail  was  a  very  young  bird,  that  one  or  the  other  small  hawks  was 
mistaken  for  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 
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THE  SHORT-EARED  OWL  {Asio  accipitrinus). 

BjHt.  A.  K.  FiSHEB. 

The  Short-eared  Owl  is  a  bird  of  extended  distribution,  ransfing 
over  the  greater  part  of  both  hemispheres.  In  Africa  it  has  been 
found  .OS  f;ir  south  as  Abyssinia  in  winter.  It  has  not  been  recorded 
from  Australia.     In  a  northerly  direction  it  reaches  the  Bouthern 
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part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  whence  southward  it  probably  breeds 
more  or  less  commonly  in  favorable  localities  throughout  its  range. 

The  nest  is  a  rough  affair  made  of  coarse  grass  and  sticks,  loosely 
drawn  together  and  sparsely  lined  with  fine  material  and  feathers 
from  the  parent  bird.  It  is  placed  on  the  ground,  often  in  a  depres- 
sion made  to  receive  it,  under  some  bush  or  among  high  grass.  In 
exceptional  cases  it  has  been  found  in  a  clump  of  low  oushes,  or 
otherwise  slightly  elevated.  The  eggs,  from  three  to  five  in  num- 
ber, are  deposited  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
nesting  ground. 

TheBhort-eared  Owl  is  pre-eminently  a  bird  of  the  open  country, 
including  the  coast  marshes  and  islands  covered  by  busnes  and  high 
^ass.  In  the  United  States  it  is  much  more  common  in  winter,  when 
it  receives  large  reinforcements  from  the  North.  During  this  season 
of  the  year  single  individuals  are  usually  met  with,  and  less  often 
small  <5olonies,  composed  of  four  or  five  birds.  Possibly  these  are 
families  which  have  never  been  separated,  having  migrated  in  com- 
pany from  their  nesting  grounds. 

Tne  food  of  this  owl  consists  largely  of  mice  and  other  small  mam- 
mals. A  number  of  species  of  insects,  birds,  and  reptiles  also  may 
be  mentioned  as  occasionally  contributing  to  its  fare.  Fully  90  per 
cent,  of  the  stomachs  examined  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
contained  nothing  excejjt  meadow  mice.  The  remains  of  as  many 
as  five  mice  were  found  in  one  stomach,  and  several  contained  three 
or  four  each.  Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Beal  reports  finding  nothing  but  mice 
in  the  stomachs  of  a  pair  which  he  killed  in  Story  County,  Iowa. 
They  were  shot  in  an  artificial  grove  swarming  with  small  birds. 

Mr.  Austin  F.  Park,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  a  report  on  the  food  of 
Hawks  and  Owls,  which  he  kindly  sent  to  this  Department,  mentions 
mice  and  no  other  kind  of  food  as  found  in  the  stomachs  of  this 
species. 

Of  the  other  mammals  which  this  owl  feeds  upon  may  be  mentioned 
shrews,  gophers,  and  sometimes  small  rabbits.  Shrews  are  not  un- 
common in  the  stomach  contents.  Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  in  mentioning 
the  food  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  says: 

In  one  specimen  a  pellet  ready  for  regur^tation  contained  ten  nearly  perfect 
slnills  of  a  shrew,  a  species  of  wmch,  and  field  mice,  were  nearly  always  found  in 
the  stomachs.    (Auk,  Vol.  v,  April,  1885,  p.  146.) 

Unfortunately  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  stomachs  of  this  owl 
from  the  Western  plains  which  are  infested  with  ground  squirrels 
and  gojAers,  hence  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  feeds  upon 
these  rodents.  It  does  not  feed  as  extensively  on  insects  as  eitner 
the  Barred  or  Screech  Owls,  but  there  are  reports  enough  on  the 
subject  to  show  that  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  beetles  at  times 
form  a  considerable  portion  or  its  food.  It  is  quite  exceptional  for 
this  owl  to  feed  upon  birds.  Out  of  about  fifty  stomachs  examined 
by  us  at  the  Department  not  over  four  contained  bird  remains. 

Only  once  have  we  found  more  than  one  bird  in  a  single  stomach. 
This  was  in  a  specimen  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
late  in  November;  it  cpntained  the  remains  of  two  Juncos  and  one 
Fox  Sparrow. 

A  notable  violation  of  its  usual  habit  of  feeding  upon  mice  may 
be  quoted  from  Mr.  William  Brewster  as  follows: 

A  small  colony  of  these  birds  had  established  itself  upon  a  certain  elevated  part 
of   the  island  [MuskegatJ,  spending  the  day  in  a  tract  of  densely  matted  grass. 
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Scattered  about  in  this  retreat  were  the  remains  of  at  least  a  hundred  Terns  tint 
they  had  killed  and  eaten.     Many  of  these  were  fresh,  while  others  were  in  every 
stage  of  decomposition,  or  dried  By  tlie  sun  and  wind.     In  each  case  the  breast  bfld 
been  picked  clean,  but  in  no  instance  was  any  other  portion  disturbed.    ETeryday 
at  a  cei-tain  time  thest?  owls  sallied  forth  in  search  of  fresh  prey.     We  used  regu- 
larly to  see  them  about  sunset,  sailing  in  circles  over  the  island  or  beating  fdong  to 
crests  of  the  sand-hills.     Thev  were  invariably  followed  by  vast  mobs  of  enraged^ 
Terns,  which  dived  angrily  aown  over  the  spot  where  the  Owl  had  alighted,  or" 
strunij  out  in  tlie  wake  of  his  flight  like  the  tail  of  a  comet.    The  Owl  commonly' 

Eaid  little  attention  to  this  unbidden  following,  and  apparently  never  tried  to  scus^ 
is  persecutors  wliile  on  the  wing,  but  on  several  occasions  we  saw  a  sitting  hirA 
pounced  upon  and  borne  off.  Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  great  ontorf 
among  the  Terns  told  whei*e  a  tragedy  waA  being  enacted.  (Bull  Nutt.  &nitL  Clob^ 
VoL  IV,  p.  19). 

The  following  important  evidence  of  the  economic  value  of  th^ 
Short-eared  Owl  is  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Yarrell's  Britislu 
Birds  (Vol.  iv,  p.  165): 

• 

Undoubtedlv  field-mice,  and  especially  those  of  the  short-tailed  group  or  yole8», 
arc  th(3ir  chiei  objects  of  prey,  and  when  these  arunials  inc^rease  in  an  extraordinan' 
and  unaccoimtable  way,  as  they  sometimes  do,  so  afl  to  become  extremely  aii^ 
chievous,  owls,  particularly  of  this  species,  flock  to  devour  them.    Thus  tboe  aie 
records  of  *'  a  sore  plague  of  strange  mice  "  in  Kent  and  Essex  in  the  year  1580 or 
1581 ,  and  again  in  the  county  last  mentioned  in  1648.    In  1754  the  same  thing  ii^ 
said  to  have  occurred  at  Hilgay,  near  Downham  Market,  in  Norfolk,  while  wimin 
the  present  century  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  some  partB  of 
Scotland  have  been  similarly  infested.     In  aU  these  cases  owls  are  mentioned  tf 
thronging  to  the  spot  and  rendeiing  the  greatest  service  in  extirpating  the  pflBti. 
The  Uke  has  also  been  observed  in  Scandinavia  during  the  wonderful  irruptioDi  of 
lemmings  and  other  small  rodents  to  which  some  dis&icts  are  liable,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  Short-eared  Owl  is  the  species*  which  plays  a  princi(«d  part  In  get- 
tmg  rid  of  the  destructive  horde.     An  additional  fact  of  some  interest  was  notioed. 
by  Wolley,  namely,  tliat  under  such  circumstances  the  owls  seem  to  beoomei  morfr 
prolific  than  usual. 

THE  FOOD  OF  CROWS. 
By  Walter  B.  Barrows,  S.  B.  ,  Aenetant  Ornithologist, 

The  economic  status  of  the  Common  Crow  {Corvits  americanus) 
has  been  discussed  so  often,  and  yet  with  such  uncertain  results,  th^ 
it  was  one  of  the  first  birds  to  receive  attention  when  the  Divisioa 
was  organized  in  1885,  being  particularly  mentioned  in  the  circular 
issued  that  year.  Several  hundred  replies  to  the  questions  contained 
in  that  circular  were  received  during  that  and  the  following  year, 
and  much  additional  information  was  collected  by  subsequent  cor- 
respondence. A  request  for  stoma^chs  of  the  Crow  was  contained  in 
the  circular  issued  in  1886,  and  although  the  responses  to  this  have 
not  been  as  numerous  as  could  be  desired,  a  number  of  correspond- 
ents have  given  material  assistance,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  append 
to  the  present  paper  the  results  of  the  dissection  of  eighty-six 
stomachs  of  the  Common  Crow  {Corvus  americanu^)  and  twelve  of 
the  Fish  Crow  (Corims  ossifragiis).  Thus  the  material  at  hand  fora 
study  of  the  food  of  Crows,  thougn  by  no  means  abundant,  is  never- 
theless considerable,  and  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  its  in* 
vestigation  to  justify  the  publication  of  some  of  the  results.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  present  paper,  however,  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  and  others  to  the  disputed  and  unsettled  questions 
relating  to  the  Crow  and  to  secure  their  aid  and  co-operation  in  col* 
lecting  evidence  which  will  hasten  a  final  settlement  of  these  points. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  refer  to  the  numeroite  con* 
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Dutions  to  cnir  knowledge  of  the  Crow's  habits  made  from  time  to 
.     -:ie  during  the  last  century,  but  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  but 
^>ee  strong  points  in  its  favor  have  ever  been  claimed  for  the  Crow 
^^^n  by  its  warmest  friends  :  These  are  (1)  the  habit  of  destroying 
^;jurious  insects;  (2)  the  habit  of  catchiiigmice;  and  (3)  the  habit  of 
^ting  carrion.     A  few  writers,  mainly  men  of  very  limited  experi- 
ence, have  maintained,  it  is  true,  that  ilieCrow  never  does  any  harm 
^V'orth  mentioning;   but  the  more  rational  of  his  defenders  admit 
freely  that  a  large  amount  of  damage  is  done,  but  claim  that  this  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  good  habits  just  specified.     Of  these, 
the  carrion- feeding  and  mouse-eating  habits  have  been  the  weaker 
arguments,  and  the  place  of  the  Crow  as  a  beneficial  bird  has  rested 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  services  in  the  destruction  of 
noxious  insects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries  inflicted  hy  the  Crow  are  more 
varied,,  those  most  commonly  complained  of  being : 

(1)  Destruction  of  young  grain,  particularly  Indian  corn  on  first 
coming  up. 

2)  Destruction  of  ripe  or  ripening  corn  and  other  ^rain. 
'^    Destruction  of  ripe  or  ripening  fruits  of  some  kinds. 
Destruction  of  various  other  vegetable  products. 
Destruction  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  poultry. 
Destruction  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  wild  birds. 

_  early  every  one  in  the  least  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  Crow 
will  readily  admit  that  the  bird  is  more  or  less  beneficial  or  injuri- 
ous in  the  ways  indicated  above,  but  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  degree  of  benefit  or  injury  to  be  assigned  to  each  cat- 
egory. 

The  Division  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  large  amount  of 
opinion  on  these  points,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  what  may  be 
regarded  properly  as  evidence.  Moreover,  some  additional  charges 
against  the  Crow  have  been  preferred  and  some  further  claims  of 
merit  are  brought  forward.  Statements  of  mere  opinion  cany  little 
weight  unless  the  facts  on  which  these  opinions  are  based  are  fuUy 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  careful  record  of  any  actual  expe- 
rience with  the  Crow  is  entitled  to  thoughtful  consideration,  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  such  evidence  being  modified  only  according 
to  the  known  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  observer  to  appreciate  all 
the  elements  entering  into  the  case. 

As  the  entire  question  relates  primarily  to  the  food  of  the  Crow,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  careful  examination  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
Crow  stomachs  would  be  the  only  certain  method  of  settling  all  ques- 
tions; but  the  number  of  stomachs  required  necessarily  would  be  very 
great,  and  in  order  fully  to  weigh  the  evidence  thus  afforded,  full 
notes  as  to  locality,  date,  time  of  day,  character  of  j^lace  where  killed, 
age  of  bird,  etc.,  are  indispensable. 

About  one  hundred  stomachs,  accompanied  by  such  data,  have  been 
carefully  examined  thus  far,  and  a  summary  of  the  facts  reVealed 
will  be  found  on  a  following  page.  Unfortunately,  however,  most 
of  these  stomachs  were  those  of  adult  Crows,  and  very  few  of  them 
were  taken  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  Crow  is 
supposed  to  be  most  beneficial. 

It  has  proved  more  difficult  than  was  expected  to  secure  Crows 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  but  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  during  the  season  of  1889,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  largo  number 
of  stomachs  may  be  collected  and  examined.    Those  of  young  Crows* 
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are  particularly  desired,  but  those  of  Crows  of  any  age  if  taken  dar- 
ing spring  or  summer  will  be  very  acceptable.  JPersons  willing  to 
aid  the  Division  in  this  way  will  be  furnished  with  instructions  and 
materials  on  application  to  the  ornithologist,  and  all  costs  of  trans- 
portation will  he  defrayed  by  the  Department. 

In  response  to  questions  relating  to  the  food  habits  of  Crows  replies 
have  been  received  from  upwarofe  of  five  hundred  persons,  ana  the 
information  afforded  by  these  replies,  in  combination  with  the  re- 
sults of  dissection,  form  the  basis  of  the  following  report. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  CROW. 

The  Common  Crow  ((7ori;t^5  aviericanus)  occurs  in  variable  abun- 
dance throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States;  most  numerously, 
perhaps,  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  though  it  is  far  from 
uncommon  in  California.  In  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  it 
is  rather  scarce. 

Although  the  larger  number  migi*ate  southward  in  winter  from 
the  northern  tier  of  States,  returning  again  in  earliest  spring,  prob- 
ably a  few  spend  the  entire  winter  at  the  north,  even  m  northern 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  Mississippi  Val 
ley,  however,  and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  millions  of 
Crows  remain  from  November  to  March;  collecting  in  some  local 
ities  in  immense  flocks,  repairing  regularly  to  favorite  places  to 
pass  the  night,  and  scattering  over  the  surrounding  country  dur- 
ing the  day.  In  the  breeding  season  they  are  distributed  more 
evenly,  and  notes  on  their  food  habits  have  been  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  another 
species,  the  Fish  Crow  (Corvus  ossifragus)  is  found  associated  with 
the  Common  Crow,  and  the  two  species  are  so  nearly  alike  in  general 
appearance  and  habits  that  at  gunshot  range  even  a  practiced  or- 
nithologist can  not  always  separate  them.  But  the  Fisn  Crow  aver- 
ages decidedly  smaller  than  the  Common  Crow,  has  a  different  voice, 
and  when  in  hand  is  otherwise  readily  distinguished  by  one  accus- 
tomed to  study  birds.  Probably  a  few  notes  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board may  refer  to  this  species  instead  of  to  the  Common  Crow,  but 
this  will  not  affect  materially  the  questions  under  consideration.  In 
the  detailed  report  of  the  examination  of  stomachs  the  two  species 
are  treated  separately. 

INJURY  TO  INDIAN   CORN,    WHEAT,   AND  OTHER  CEREALS.  ^    . 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Crow  at  certain  times 
and  places  is  very  destructive  to  crops  of  sprouting  grain,  for  its  com- 
pulling  habits  were  well  known  even  in  colonial  times,  and  from  that 
day  until  the  present,  wherever  the  bird  is  at  all  abundant,  a  newly 
planted  corn-field  without  scare-crows  has  been  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  Doubtless  the  destruction  is  greatest  during  the  first  week 
or  two  after  the  corn  appears  above  ground,  but  if  all  reports  are  to  be 
credited  considerable  harm  is  done  by  digging  up  the  seea-corn  directly 
after  planting,  even  before  the  grain  has  begun  to  germinate.  One 
observer  states  that  the  Crow  eats  corn  *^  from  ten  minutes  after  plant- 
ing until  the  blades  are  three  inches  high/'  and  more  than  a  score  of 
other  observers  state  definitely  that  the  Crow  not  only  pulls  up  the 
young  plants,  but  digs  up  the  newly  sown  seed.     Several  observers 
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te  that  the  Crow  scratches  up  planted  grain,  but  this  probably  is  a 
stake,  for  such  a  habit  has  never  come  to  our  notice,  and  it  would 
m  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  bird.  Crows  are 
3wn  to  watch  the  operation  of  corn-planting,  occasionally  with  evi- 
it  interest,  and  many  a  farmer  knows  that  any  grain  left  uncov- 
d  is  likely  to  be  eaten  at  once.  In  some  cases  it  is  even  unsafe  to 
>w  the  corn  to  be  dropped  much  faster  than  it  can  be  covered, 
ce  the  observant  Crow  plunders  the  hill  before  it  is  made.  It  i$  but 
iiral  to  suppose  that  so  intelligent  a  bird  as  the  Crow  would  be 
e  to  locate  the  hills  after  the  planting  is  done,  and  to  unearth 
'h  the  bill  any  grains  which  have  been  but  lightly  covered.  This 
11  the  more  likely  in  the  case  of  birds  which  nave  been  watching 
planting  and  have  picked  up  the  scattered  grains  left  entirely 
Jovered,  esjiecially  if  the  farmer  has  foUowea  the  time-honored 
tom  of  stamping  or  **  firming"  the  center  of  the  hill  with  the  head 
the  hoe. 

Lmong  the  reports  bearing  upon  this  point  are  the  following: 
'rom  George  rl.  Berry,  North  Livermore,  Me. : 

he  Crows  dig  corn  before  it  breaks  the  ground,  and  do  great  damage  pulling 
roung  com  and  also  digging  potatoes. 

rom  G.  Douglas  Robertson: 

hile  re«ident  in  soiltheastem  Nebraska  I  liave  heard  farmers  complain  that  the 
7  picked  the  kernels  of  corn  out  of  the  ground  just  after  planting,  and  know 
when  the  corn  commenced  to  come  up  the  groimd  was  bare  in  many  places, 
whether  this  was  the  fault  of  the  Crows  or  of  the  machine  that  planted  it  I  can 
ay.  t 

rom  W.  T.  Craig,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Santa  Cruz  County  Crows  were  observed  to  eat  the  com  while  planting,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  it  was  three  inches  high,  pulling  it  iip  and  feeding 
.  the  grain  attached  to  the  rootlets.      They  destroyed  four  or  five  acres,  and 

then  driven  away. 

rom  C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterbprough,  Me.: 

x>ws  dig  up  and  eat  com  as  soon  as  it  is  planted,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
ring  spears  absorb  the  kernel.  OccasionaUy  in  the  same  way  they  dig  up  and 
K)tatoes  just  planted. 

riiile  these  and  similar  reports  seem  to  show  that  in  some  cases 
Crow  actually  digs  up  the  seed  even  before  it  germinates,  many 
;tworthy  witnesses  state  that  they  have  never  known  it  to  un- 
,h  well-covered  grain  until  the  sprout  appeared  at  the  surface. 
s,  however,  is  merely  negative  evidence  and  only  tends  to  show 
b  the  former  habit  is  far  less  general  than  the  latter. 
3  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  observer,  the  Crow  is 
(n  blamed  for  tne  work  of  the  chipmunk,  the  latter  being  known 
ig  up  the  newly  planted  kernels  very  frequently,  esj)eciaUy  along 
edges  of  fields  near  woods.  But  the  chipmunk  does  not  extend 
raids  far  from  the  edges  of  the  field,  and,  moreover,  he  is  not 
wn  to  dig  up  newly  planted  potatoes,  so  that  the  dozen  or  more 
•orts  which  charge  the  Crow  with  this  last  offense  give  additional 
ght  to  the  testimony  relating  to  the  digging  up  of  com.  Any  one 
>  has  an  opportunity  to  make  exact  observations  on  this  question 
L  confer  a  mvor  by  communicating  the  results  to  the  Department, 
he  manner  in  which  the  Crow  attacks  com  which  is  just  coming 
is  but  too  well  known  to  most  farmers,  yet  perhaps  few  of  them 
e  actually  seen  it  pull  the  young  shoots  from  the  ground,  and 
btless  there  are  many  who  still  disbelieve  that  the  object  of  the 
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pulling  is  simply  the  swollen  grain  at  the  root.     From  several  Imn- 
<lred  reports  of  damage  to  young  corn,  we  select  a  few  to  sliow  tlie 
way  in  which  the  harm  is  done. 
Byron  J.  Peckham,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  wrote  in  1885: 

Corn  seems  to  suffer  most  because  the  Crows  get  a  large  amount  for  little  labor. 
Their  Ttiodua  operandi  is  to  wait  until  the  corn  has  shown  itself  above  the  ground 
and  Aien  pull  it  and  devour  the  kernel  at  the  roots,  llie  iniury  done  consists 
largely  in  the  trouble  of  replanting  at  a  time  when  other  work  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer. 

F.  K.  Steele,  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  says: 

As  the  young  shoots  peep  out  of  the  ground  the  Crow  may  be  seen  digging  tbem 
up.  From  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  above  the  ground  until  thekemel has 
been  absorbed  by  the  growing  plant  it  is  destroving  the  crop.  This  period  lasts  two 
or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  quickness  of  tlie  growth  of  tbe  gram. 

The  injury  consists  of  an  uneven  stand,  requiring  replanting.  This  seldom  payi 
for  the  trouole,  since  the  com  which  was  not  aisturbed  by  the  bird  has  the  start  and 
cxicupies  all  the  soil  with  its  roots;  therefore  the  replanted  com  grows  slowly  and 
spindling,  and  makea  fodder  principtilly. 

J.  M.  Nipp,  of  Bolton,  Mo.,  gives  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  one  of  his  observations: 

But  few  Crows  learn  to  pull  up  com,  but  one  that  does  will  pull  ten  hills  per 
minute.  June  27,  1884,  I  planted  tliree  acres  of  com  on  wheat  stubble,  the  wheat 
having  been  hauled  away.  Ten  days  after  planting  I  saw  eight  Crows  in  the  field; 
from  appearances  they  were  two  parents  ana  six  young.  One  was  pulling  the  com, 
one  stsuiding  idle,  and  six  eating  the  grain  after  it  was  pulled  up.  I  watched  tbem 
about  forty  minutes,  and  then  went  and  counted  the  fresh  pulled  stalks  where  they 
had  been ;  there  were  four  hun(]fred.  One-third  of  the  three  acres  was  taken  at  that 
time.     I  then  supphed  them  with  wheat  in  the  bundle,  and  no  more  was  taken. 

The  amount  of  damage  to  corn  during  spring  and  early  summer 
is  certainly  very  CTeat  m  some  sections,  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  much  greater  out  for  the  almost  universal  custom  of  protecting 
the  fields  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  say  how 
great  the  loss  would  be  in  case  a^l  precautions  were  neglected,  aiid 
even  in  the  case  of  actual  damage  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  fairly 
the  amount  of  the  loss.  Among  nearly  tw^o  hundred  and  fifty  re- 
ports of  more  or  less  serious  injury,  less  than  one-fifth  contain  anjr 
figures  from  which  the  actual  loss  can  be  inferred  even  approxi- 
mately, while  hardly  a  dozen  state  definitely  the  acreage  planted  and 
the  proportion  destroyed  or  damaged. 

The  following  examples  of  the  evidence  on  this  question  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  harm  occasionally  done.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
they  represent  widely  separate  sections  of  the  country: 

Osceola,  Ark. — One  flock  ruined  a  field  of  several  acres. 

Coventry  J  Conn. — In  one  field  of  three  acres  about  half  was  destroyed;  other  fields 
badly  damaged,  probably  one-third  pulled  up. 

Oaceolay  HI. — Destroyed  about  two  acres  for  me  last  year  (1885)  just  as  it  was  com- 
ing through  the  ground. 

Piymouth,  Me. — Has  been  observed  to  destroy  whole  fields  of  from  one  to  three 
acres. 

EochdaJe,  Mom. — Crows  this  year  (1886)  pulled  one-third  or  more  of  the  corn  in 
ray  fields  in  spite  of  cotton  lines  stretched  quite  tliickly  over  the  fields. 

Nebraska,  Lid. — Have  known  the  injury  to  amount  to  one-third  of  the  crop. 

Burlington,  loivn. — Have  known  one-third  of  a  five-acre  field  to  require  replant- 

Sand  Hill,  Mich. — Often  destroys  over  half  the  crop  when  planted  near  a  paten 
of  woods.    Fields  sometimes  are  nearly  destroyed. 

Boftnn,  il/o.— One-third  of  a  field  of  three  acres  was  taken. 

Madison,  iVe^r.— The  damage  along  the  woodlands  of  the  Elkhom  is  ten  percent 
of  the  planting. 
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Caldv^ll,  N.  J. — Damage  often  from  or.o-tenth  to  one-third  of  the  field. 

Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. — Soraoti'iies  tliov  iruil'r'  a  second  planting;  necessary;  in  one 
case  a  field  of  tliive  acres  \va.s  {ilnioat  entirely  pulled  up. 

Itliaca,  X  y. — In  spite  of  all  our  efforts  they  almost  destroyed  the  crop  in  a  large 
part  of  one  field. 

LociLst  Grove,  N,  Y, — In  1884  a  largo  field  was  ruined  by  Crows  in  sjjite  of  all 
precautiotis.  It  was  " strung"  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  usual,  a  number  of 
(lead  Crows  were  displayed  at  various  points,  and  it  was  replanted  twice,  but  all  to 
no  avail,  for  almost  the  entire  field  was  lo-t. 

Penza,  Ohh. — Once  saw  a  field  on  the  4th  of  July  which  had  been  destroyed  four 
times  by  Crows,  and  tliey  wore  still  workmg  on  it. 

Gap,  Pa. — Think  they  sometimes  destroy  five  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

Frofjtnore,  S.  C. — The  damage  sometimes  amounts  to  over  50  [^er  cent.,  but  this  is 
only  in  fields  near  woodland. 

Brmuiony  Vt, — One-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre  was  pulled  from  a  three-acre 
field. 

West  Pawlet,  Vt. — In  1883  and  1884  I  knew  the  Crows  to  pull  the  corn  so  com- 
pletely in  fields  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  that  aU  the  ground  had  to  be  planted  over. 

Omro,  Wis. — One  piece  of  four  acres  was  about  two-thirds  destroyed. 

The  ten  following  samples  may  be  taken  as  sliowing  more  nearly 
than  the  preceding  the  average  character  of  the  reports  noting  dam- 
age to  young  corn: 

SmeUey,  Ala. — Much  damage  some  years,  others  none  at  all. 

Brookfi^hi  Centre,  Conn. — A  small  piece  in  a  secluded  spot  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed. 

Vermillion^  Dak. — In  some  fields  on  the  Missouri  bottoms  Crows  often  have 
destroyed  two  or  three  successive  seedings  of  com,  but  only  in  fields  near  timber. 

Marietta,  Ga. — The  damage  is  sometimes  excessive,  depending  largely  on  loca- 
tion of  field. 

Louisville  J  Ky. — The  damage  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Formerly  it  was 
sometimes  great,  but  it  is  many  years  since  Crows  have  done  any  harm  in  my  neigh- 
borhood by  pulling  up  com.  They  find  other  food  in  abundance  and  have  forgotten 
their  old  haoits. 

South  Frankfort,  Mich. — Injurious  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  extent  of  the  injury  is  measured  only  by  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Watki7i8,  N.  Y. — Farmers  complain  of  their  pulling  com  in  the  spring  sb  soon  as 
it  appears  above  ground;  and  ct)m  is  injured  m  this  way  sometimes  so  that  it  har- 
vests one-eighth  to  one-fourth  less  than  if  it  had  not  been  touched.  But  not  one 
farmer  in  twenty  is  injured  as  much  as  st:ited. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. — Have  known  them  to  be  quite  troublesome  in  pulling  com 
when  it  is  two  or  three  inches  high,  *  *  *  but  their  attacks  appear  to  be  only 
periodical,  perhaps  many  years  apart. 

Benvick,  Pa.— -The  damage  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  compel  the  farmer  to  replant, 
yet  the  amount  of  injury  done  is  not  often  of  much  account.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases  when  fields  planted  near  their  resorts  have  suffered  considerably. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  available  evidence  bearing  on 
this  question  brings  out  one  or  two  points  which  are  doubtless  famil- 
iar to  many  farmers,  but  may  be  new  to  some.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  greatest  damage  is  done  where  Crows  are  most  abundant; 
and  fields  nearest  their  nests  are  much  more  likely  to  be  plundered 
than  those  at  a  distance  from  woods.  Nevertheless,  in  the  latter  case, 
if  the  fields  are  also  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-house  and  are  not 
specially  protected,  they  may  suffer  more  than  other  fields  which, 
although  near  the  woods,  are  so  situated  as  to  be  easily  watclved  from 
the  house.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  moreover,  that  tlie  Crows 
be  prevented  from  heg inning  to  take  corn  from  a  field;  for  after 
visiting  it  once  they  are  far  more  likely  to  come  again,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  after  a  Crow  nas  once  formed  the  habit  of 
corn-pulling  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  his  gratifying  his  taste 
as  long  as  he  lives. 
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Sometimes  tlie  shooting  of  one  or  more  of  the  thieves  on  their  first 
visit  to  a  corn-field  ^\^ill  oifectually  i^re vent  further  depredations,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Scarecrows,  windmills,  glittering  tic, 
twine,  and  even  the  swinging  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades,  do  not 
have  the  desired  eifect  at  all  times.  Other  methods  have  been  tried 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  all  the  successful  plans  involve  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time,  and  often  a  little  money  as  well. 

The  most  generally  successful  plan  of  which  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge consists  in  coating  the  corn  with  tar  of  some  kind  before  plant- 
ing, in  which  case  Crows  are  said  to  let  it  entirely  alone.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Henry  Nott,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  thus  speaks  of  this  method: 

I  liave  iLsed  for  years  coal-tar  on  my  seed  corn  to  keep  the  Crow  and  cliipmunk 
from  eating  it.  I  think  it  better  than  scarecrows,  as  it  allows  the  Crow  to  roam 
over  the  field  and  pick  up  insects.  I  soak  the  seed  over  night,  and  after  draining 
off  the  water  thc»roughly  stir  the  tar  through  it  by  dipping  a  sraaU  stick  in  the  tar, 
an<i  then  vigorously  stirrin*.^  the  seed  M'ith  it  until  aU  is  a  brown  color,  aft^r  wliich 
I  stir  in  plaster  until  the  seed  looks  like  sugar-coated  pills.  The  only  objection  is 
that  a  planter  can  not  be  used. 

Essentially  the  same  method  is  used  for  corn  and  other  grain 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States, 
and  apparently  with  good  success.  Wood  ashes,  or  even  dry  earth, 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  plaster,  the  only  use  of  which  is  to  pre- 
vent the  grains  Irom  sticking  together  or  to  the  hand  of  the  plaiit<?r. 
On  many  of  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
the  same  method  is  resorted  to  to  prevent  blackbirds  or  "rice-birds" 
from  eating  the  newly  sown  grain  or  pulling  up  the  young  shoots. 
It  is  said  that  the  young  shoots  from  grain  thus  **  tarred"  have  a 
strong  taste  and  smell  of  the  tar  even  until  they  are  several  inclies 
high  and  beyond  danger  of  being  uprooted  by  birds.  However  tliis 
may  be,  the  grain  itself  is  certainly  unpalatable  to  Crows,  and  they 
seem  to  be  satisfied  after  a  few  trials  that  corn  of  that  kind  is  not 
woi-th  pulling. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Musick,  of  Mount  Carmel,  Mo.,  states  that  '•young 
corn  may  be  eifectually  protected  by  feeding  the  birds  boiled  comer 
soaked  corn,  sown  broadt*ast,  two  quarts  to  ten  acres." 

Edward  Paschall,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  mentions  a  similar  method 
used  at  that  place.     He  says: 

Samuel  Hart,  of  tliis  place,  a  farmer,  protects  liis  corn-field  every  spring  against 
Crows  by  simply  scattermg  some  loose  grain  eveiy  day  aromid  his  entire  field  of  t«i 
acres;  every  other  day  will  jinswer,  provided  the  supply  is  not  exliausted.  This 
method  has  been  practiced  with  entire  success  for  many  years,  and  thoiiKli  Crows 
are  very  numerous,  no  corn  is  pulled  up.  The  entire  cost,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Hart, 
is  the  time  required  and  a  total  of  half  a  bushel  of  corn. 

In  some  places  grain  soaked  in  strychnine  has  been  used  to  kill 
Crows,  but  although  they  doubtless  can  be  exterminated  in  this  way, 
the  method  is  attended  with  some  danger  to  other  birds,  and  to  do- 
mesticated fowls,  while'  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  the  entire 
extermination  of  Crows  is  desirable  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
known  to  do  some  good — how  much  is  not  definitely  known,  but  in 
another  part  of  tiiis  report  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
on  this  point. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  many  farmers  as  well  as  other  ob- 
servers contend  that  tlie  Crow  when  pulling  up  corn  is  only  search- 
ing for  cut-worms  or  other  injurious  insects,  and  in  support  of  this 
assertion  it  has  been  claimed  repeatedly  that  the  old  Crows  do  not 
eat  the  corn  so  pulled,  nor  carry  it  to  tlieir  young.     This  question 
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will  be  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  Insect  Food  of  the  Crow,  and 
it  need  only  be  lemarked  hero  that,  while  Crows  undoubtedly  eat 
many  cut-worms  and  other  insects,  there  is  very  little  evidence  that 
they  pull  young  corn  for  any  other  j)urpose  than  to  get  the  kernel 
at  the  root, 

Th(-  depredations  of  the  common  Crow  do  not  cease,  except  tem- 
porarily, when  the  young  plants  are  too  well  rooted  to  be  pulled 
with  ease.  After  the  ears  are  formed  and  the  kernels  well  filled  out 
the  Crow  again  visits  the  corn-fields,  and  sometimes  does  serious  dam- 
age. At  that  time  the  young  are  as  large  as  their  parents,  several 
families  are  commonly  associated  in  a  flock,  and  such  a  party  is  capa- 
ble of  a  large  amount  of  mischief  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
About  fifty  complaints  of  injury  to  *'green  corn,"  "  corn  in  t^iemilk," 
*'  roasting  ears,  and  **  ripening  corn,"  have  been  received,  and  from 
these  we  select  a  few  samples. 

From  U.  G.  Gordon,  Barry,  Ohio: 

The  Crows  ate  corn  here  while  it  was  in  the  milk  last  Anji^iist  an^  September  (1886), 
some  farmers  hereabouts  losing  one-fourth  of  their  crop.  Th«*y  came  in  flocks, 
thousands  at  a  time. 

From  S.  T.  Kimball,  Ellington,  Conn. : 

It  Is  m  the  fall  that  the  Crow  docs  liis  mlscbief  by  takinj;  corn  in  the  milk  and 
after  it  is  cut.  Last  year  I  judge  tliat  I  could  have  picked  up  a  bushel  of  cobs  i)er 
acre  at  the  time  of  cutting.     The  damage  was  done  wholly  by  Crows. 

From  Edwin  B.  Clark,  Waxahachie,  Tex. : 

Crows  eat  com  while  in  the  **  roasting-ear  "  stage,  that  is,  before  it  has  hardened 
or  matured,  say  about  four  months  after  planting.  Their  depredations,  however, 
are  confinecl  to  corn-fields  alon^  creeks  or  branches  of  streams  wliero  they  rear  their 
young  in  trees.  The  com  hardens  so  ([uickly  that  the  Crows'  work  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, hence  the  destruction  is  not  considered  alarming. 

From  George  C.  Bunsen,  West  Belleville,  111. : 

It  not  only  picks  up  the  young  corn  but  when  the  com  is  in  the  milk  it  is  after  it 
again,  tearing  open  the  husk  and  feeding  on  the  kernels  freely.  It  comes*  into  the 
com-iields  for  this  pur^wse  in  great  swarms  and  does  a  great  deal  of  mi^soliief. 

From  N.  W.  Wright,  Farmland,  Ind. : 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Crows  in  this  section  of  the  country  flock  together 
in  the  fadl  (about  August),  and  when  the  corn  is  soft  they  tear  the  husk  from  tlie 
ears  and  eat  the  grain,  greatly  damaging  the  crop.  This  fall  I  have  |>a!3sed  fu'Ms 
adjoining  woods  where  nearly  every  ear  was  so  mangled  as  to  be  seriously  injured. 

From  Charles  E.  Ingalls,  East  Templeton,  Mass.: 

The  Crow  has  been  known  to  eat  corn  when  "in  the  milk."  My  attention  has  l;.t  oly 
been  called  to  several  instances  of  tliis  kind  wliere  the  corn-stalks  were  phIUmI  dov.i), 
the  ears  stripped  on  one  side,  and  the  'kernels  pecked  out.  This  mLsclikf  was 
charged  to  'coons  until  I  showed  tlie  real  culprit. 

Crows  also  eat  considerable  quantities  of  ripened  corn,  hut  they  do 
not  appear  to  like  it  as  well  as  when  in  the  milk.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hall, 
of  Wakeman,  Ohio,  states  that  tame  Crows  which  he  has  kept  at 
various  times  "would  not  eat  dry  grain,  but  were  very  fond  of  green 
corn  when  husked." 

From  upward  of  seventy  reports  of  damage  to  ripened  corn  a  few 

are  selected. 

From  Hugh  N.  Starnes,  Marietta,  Ga. : 

In  the  fall  some  damage  is  done  to  com  in  the  ear,  after  ripening  and  before 
g:ith<ring,  but  tlio  ilamago  is  inconsiderable. 
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From  D.  C.  Shely,  Nicholasville,  Ky. : 

I  have  known  Crows  to  destroy  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  a  com  crop  wlica 
left  out  in  winter  and  ever\*thing  else  was  snowed  under.  There  is  no  net'e>*iiy 
for  any  such  loss  if  the  farmer  would  secure  his  crop  in  reuaonable  time. 

From  H,  A.  Koch,  College  Hill,  Oliio: 

Crows  frequent  the  corn-fields  in  such  numbers  tliat  their  depredations  soriou:  ly 
affect  the  crop,  especially  when  the  com  is  left  standing  in  shtnik  loii;j^. 

From  H.  C.  Griswold,  Watkins,  N.  Y. : 

At  the  present  time  (SeptemlTer  30,  1885),  two  or  three  hundred  Crows  are  fetnliiig 
upon  standing  com.. 

INJURY   TO  OTHER   CEREALS  THAN  CORN. 

Although  the  Crow  attacks  and  injures  other  grains  than  com  its 
depredations  on  these  crops  are  far  less  general  and  serious.  About 
fifty  reports  of  such  injury  have  been  received,  the  losses  complained 
of  relating  to  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  rice.  As  with  com,  the 
greatest  damage  is  done  by  pulling  up  the  sprouting  grain,  but  more 
or  less  is  eaten  while  ripening,  or  even  when  hard.  A  few  samples 
of  the  evidence  are  appended. 

From  F.  H.  Holmes,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. : 

The  Crow  does  some  damage  in  the  grain  sections  around  Rio  Vista  to  wheat  and 
barley,  just  after  sowing  and  until  it  ia  well  sprouted. 

From  W.  E.  Dingman,  Newton,  Iowa: 

In  some  instances  it  is  known  to  pull  up  and  eat  wheat  and  rye  when  two  or  three 
inches  in  height.    The  damage  has  not  oeen  very  extensive  in  either  case. 

From  Asher  Tyler,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon: 

The  Crows  congregate  here  in  large  flocks,  but  are  only  destructive  to  new-sown 
wheat. 

DAMAGE  TO   OTHER  CROPS. 

About  a  dozen  reports,  nearly  all  from  New  England  and  Canada, 
mention  the  Crow  as  destructive  to  potatoes,  the  worst  mischief  be- 
ing done  by  pulling  up  the  young  plants  in  order  to  get  the  partly 
decayed  pieces  planted  as  '*  seed."  Occasionally  sweet  potatoes  and 
beans  are  pullea  up  in  the  same  way,  and  in  some  of  tne  Southern 
States  the  Crow  digs  up  pea-nuts  both  as  seed  and  when  ripening, 
sometimes  causing  considerable  loss.  The  f ollo\vlng  notes  from  cor- 
respondents illustrate  this  clpvss  of  injuries: 

FromS.  F.  Cheney,  Grand  Marian,  New  Brunswick: 

The  Crow  will  take  the  potato  seed  out  of  the  hill  and  pull  up  the  potatoes  when 
nearly  ready  to  hoe. 

From  Manly  Hardy,  Brewer,  Me. : 

I  have  known  newly  planted  potiitoes  to  be  destroyed  by  the  acre.  Have  only 
known  Crows  to  attack  potatoes  within  a  few  years  (1885). 

From  Charles  F.  Goodhue,  Webster,  N.  H. : 

Crows  are  very  troublesome  some  years  by  pulling  com  and  di^ginf  up  newly 
planted  potatoes,  destroying  both  just  as  they  appear  above  ground.  The  damage 
done  to  com  and  potatoes  varies  from  a  few  hills  to  nearly  two  acres.  Sometimes 
nearly  the  whole  crop  is  destroyed. 
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From  Walter  Hoxie,  Frogmore,  S.  C. : 

The  Crow  destroys  seed  torn  and  rice  invariably,  unless  tarred.  It  i«^yet  more 
destructive  to  pea-nuts  and  sweet  potatof^;. 

From  J.  W.  Johnson,  Meriwetlier,  S.  C. : 

Crows  are  very  destructive  to  pindars  [pea-nuts],  scratching  them  up  alx)ut  tho 
time  they  mature. 

From  John  M.  Ricliardson,  Daingerfield,  Tex.  : 

I  liave  known  the  Crow,  assembling  in  immense  flocks,  to  do  great  harm  to  the 
pindar  [pea-nut]  crop  in  South  Carolina.  As  the  nuts  approached  maturity  the  fields 
had  to  be  guarded  by  men  and  boys  with  guns  from  early  dawn  to  late  dusk. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  Crow  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  water-melons,  doing  no  little  damage  to  this  important  crop. 
Mr.  H.  E.  VanDeman  states  that  at  one  time,  on  his  farm  at  Genoa, 
Kans.,  he  was  obliged  to  cover  some  of  his  water-melons  with  grass, 
weeds,  etc.,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  a  family  of  Crows  which 
otherwise  would  have  ruined  them  all.  They  began  to  **  plug ''  the 
melons  as  soon  as  they  were  nearly  ripe,  going  from  one  to  anothei* 
until  they  found  one  which  suited  them,  spoiling  many  which  they 
did  not  eat.  Reports  of  similar  damage  have  been  received  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  one  planter  complaining  that  his  melons 
are  attacked  before  they  are  half  grown,  and  another  estimating  his 
loss  from  the  same  cause  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

Occasionally  Crows  do  much  damage  to  ripening  fruit,  but  they 
generally  find  an  abundant  supply  of  wild  fruits,  and  do  not  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  near  approach  to  the  garden  unless  the  display  is 
particularly  tempting. 

Virgil  Green,  of  BuUville,  N.  Y.,*says: 

I  have  known  Crowds  to  strip  a  large  cherry  tree  of  its  fruit  when  the  cherries 
were  beg^inning  to  ripen. 

George  Donaldson,  of  Gilbertsville,  N,  Y.,  says; 
The  Crow  eats  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  and  cherries. 

Half  a  dozen  other  complaints  of  damage  to  cherries  have  been 
received.  Apples  are  more  rarely  attacked,  but  a  few  reports  of  in- 
jury to  this  fruit  are  at  hand,  of  which  the  following  is  one: 

From  E.  M.  Wilson,  Belfast,  IST.  Y. : 

Crows  sometimes  seem  to  eat  apples  on  the  trees  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  damaging 
the  largest  and  finest  fruit.  However,  I  am  not  positive  in  tliis  matter,  the  evi- 
dence being  circumstantial,  so  to  speak.  Crows  were  seen  in  apple  trees,  and  the 
fruit  was  now  and  then  pecked  and  eaten  on  one  side,  plainly  by  a  bird  with  a  large 
beak.    Hy  father  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  Crows  eating  apples  in  an  orchard. 

From  the  fact  that  Crows  feed  largely  on  wild  grapes,  it  seems  a 
little  strange  that  they  do  not  visit  the  vineyard  more  frequently, 
but  as  yet  very  few  complaints  on  this  score  have  been  received. 
One  vineyard  of  several  acres  lying  just  outside  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  suffered  considerable  loss  for  several 
years  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  Crows.  One  of  the  assistant  or- 
nitholog^ts  visited  it  in  September,  1886,  and  again  in  the  same 
month  m  1888,  and  found  abundant  evidence  that  the  owner  did  not 
exaggerate  when  he  stated  his  loss  to  be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
crop.  Not  only  were  Crows  frequently  seen  eating  the  grapes,  but 
two  which  were  shot  during  the  first  visit  had  grape  seeds  m  their 
stomachs. 
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OTHER  VEGETABLE   FOOD   OP  THE  CROW. 

In  addition  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables  already  mentioned  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Crow's  food,  there  are  very  many  wild  fruite, 
berries,  seeds,  and  nuts,  on  which  the  Crow  feeds  largely  at  times, 
but  the  consumption  of  which  is  of  little  account  to  the  farmer  under 
anv  circumstances. 

'the  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  eighty-six  stomachs  exam- 
ined was  as  follows: 


Vegetable  Contents  of  Stomachs. 


Kernels  of  com 

oats 

wheat 

Remains  of  acorns  or  chestnuts 

cherries,  cultivated  varieties , 

wild  cherries 

berries  not  identified 

haw  berries  {Cratcegns) 

Fruit  pulp,  not  identified 

Seeds  of  grape 

blackberries  or  raspberries 

pumpkin 

cucuml)er  or  musk-melon 

beach  plum » 

Vu'gima  creeper  (Ainpelqpsis) 

dogwood  or  cornel  {(Jomus) 

bayberry  (Myrica) * 

common  (haxmless)  sumachs  {Rims) 

poison  sumach  and  poison  ivy  {Rhits) 

juniper  or  red  cedar 

bind-weed  (Polygonum) 

wild  rice  (Zizanta) 

Unidentified  seeds 

St-vi-weed , 

Moss , 


Nd.  of 

stomachs 

in  which 

found. 


35 
3 
2 

26 
8 
3 
4 
1 
4 
7 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 
4 
3 

17 

10 
1 
2 
1 

10 
4 
1 


The  Crow  is  known  also  to  eat  the  berries  of  the  wintergreen,  pok 
weed,  elder,  smilax,  and  hackberry ;  and  doubtless  it  also  feeds  upc^:B 
numerons  other  berries  and  seeds. 

During  autumn,  and  especially  in  the  districts  where  grain  is  not 
readily  obtainable,  a  favorite  food  of  the  Crow  is  acorns,  beech-nut^, 
or  chestnuts,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  consumed.  It  maj 
be  mentioned  incidentally  also  that  in  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
and  probably  in  other  States,  the  Crow  injures  the  pecan  crop  to  a 
considerable  extent. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NOXIOUS  SEEDS. 

An  interesting  fact,  which  has  come  to  light  recently  through  the 
examination  of  Crow  stomachs,  is  the  discovery  that  the  berries  of 
poison  sumach  (Rhus  venenata)  and  poison  i^'y  (Ehiistoxicodendran) 
are  eaten  in  large  numbers  by  the  Crow. 

The  poison  ivy  (also  called  poison  vine,  poison  oak,  mercury  or 
mercury  vine,  etc.),  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  The 
poLson  sumach  (also  called  swamp  sumach,  poison  elder,  poison  dog- 
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YTood,  et-c.)  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  confined  mainly  ta  swamps  and 
wet  places,  and  less  generally  known  than  the  ivy,  though  its  poison 
is  much  more  powerful.  !6oth  species  bear  straggling  bunches  of 
greenish-white,  waxy  berries,  whica  cling  tightly  to  the  stems  througl  i 
the  entire  winter  and  thus  are  readily  obtained  by  Crows  even  when 
the  ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow.  Each  berry  contains  a 
single  large  seed  or  stone  surrounded  by  a  small  amount  of  wax-like 
pulp,  which  am}(  ars  to  contain  considerable  nutritious  matter. 

Stoma<5hs  of  Crows  taken  in  every  month  from  September  to  March, 
and  in  different  localities  from  Massacliusetts  to  Florida,  were  found 
to  contain  these  seeds,  sometimes  in  large  numbers.  In  one  case  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  seeds  of  poison  ivy  were  found  in  a  single 
stomach;  in  several  cases  the  number  was  more  than  one  hundred, 
and  the  average  in  nineteen  stomachs  exceeded  fifty. 

At  a  large  Crow-roost  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  near 
Washington,  the  droppings  of  the  Crows  are  literally  full  of  these 
seeds,  usually  accompanied  by  many  sfeedsof  the  harmless  (red-ber- 
ried) sumachs,  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  those  of  the  flowering 
dogwood  {Cornus  florida)  and  tPhe  sour  gum  (Nyssa).  The  same  is 
true  of  the  largo  roost  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  whence  Mr.  C.  L.  Ed- 
wards, of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  sent  to  the  Department  seeds 
of  all  the  above  species  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  seeds  of  poison 
ivv  and  poison  sumach  had  been  found  previously  in  Crow  stomachs 
collected  near  Washington,  but  for  lacK  of  a  good  reference  collec- 
tion of  seeds  they  remained  unrecognized  until  December,  1888,  when 
they  were  identified  bv  the  writer. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  those  seeds  consumed  by 
the  Crow  it  may  be  stated  that  a  single  pound  of  the  dried  excrement 
taken  from  the  roost  in  the  national  cemetery  at  Arlington,  February 
8,  1880,  contained  by  actual  count  1,041  seeds  of  poison  ivy  and  341 
seeds  of  poison  sumach,  in  addition  to  3,271  seeds  of  other  sumachs, 
95  seeds  of  Virginia  iuniper,  10  seeds  of  flowering  dogwood,  and  G 
seeds  of  sour  gum.  'the  material,  which  covered  about  four  square 
feet,  was  taken  at  random  from  above  the  layer  of  leaves,  and  rep- 
resents the  av^erage  deposit  on  the  roost.  As  the  roost  covers  up- 
ward of  fifteen  rcres,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of 
these  seeds  dei)osited  there. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  germination  of  many  kinds  of 
seeds  is  hfistened  by  their  passage  through  the  digestive  organs  of 
birds  and  other  animals,  and  hence  it  was  believed  at  once  that  the 
Crow  was  aiding  in  the  distribution  of  these  poisonous  plants.  In 
order  to  place  the  matter  beyond  question,  however,  seeds  taken  from 
the  Arlington  roost  were  tested  m  several  ways,  and  not  only  was 
their  vitality  found  to  bo  unimpaired,  but  they  were  found  to  ger- 
minate more  quickly  than  seeds  taken  from  the  vine.  Of  one  hun- 
dred seeds  of  Ehus  venenata  from  the  roost,  moistened  and  kept 
warm,  ten  sprouted  Avithin  forty-eight  hours,  and  twenty  more  within 
the  next  five  days.  One  hundred  and  fifty  seeds  of  the  same  kind  and 
from  the  same  source  were  planted  in  a  fiower-pot  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them  had 
'become  vigorous  seedlings  from  one  to  two  inches  high,  and  several 
more  were  breaking  the  ground.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
seeds  of  Rhus  toxicodendron  from  the  roost,  while  seeds  taken  from 
the  vine  had  not  sprouted  at  the  end  of  fourteen  davs.  Thus  it  be- 
comes certain  that  these  seeds  are  improved  rather  than  impaired  by 
their  passage  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the  Crow,  and  this  birtl 
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therefore  is  doing  incalculable  harm  by  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  a  poisonous  vine  and  a  more  poisonous  shnib,  both  of  which  un- 
fortunately aT'o  far  too  abundant  already.  * 

THE  CROW  AS  A  DESTROYER  OF  THE  EGGS  AND  YOUNG  OF  POULTRY 

AND  WILD  BIRDS. 

More  than  threes  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  correspondents  have  con- 
tributed notes  relating  to  the  Crow  as  a  robber  of  tlie  nests  of  domes- 
ticated fowls  and  wild  birds.  About  seventy  of  these  stat^  simply 
that  "no  damage  of  this  kind  has  been  observed,"  but  with  this  ex- 
ception the  evidence  is  almost  wholly  unfavorable  to  the  Crow,  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  observers  state  distinctly  that  they  know 
of  more  or  less  mischief  of  this  kind  committed  by  Crows.  One 
hundred  and  forty-seven  have  personal  knowledge  of  its  carrying  off 
young  chickens,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  report  damage 
to  domesticated  fowls.  There  are  twenty-five  complaints  of  injury  to 
the  eggs  and  young  of  turkeys,  and  about  a  dozen  instances  of  suni- 
lar  damage  to  ducKS  and  geese.       ^ 

Rather  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  reports  on  domesticated 
fowls  state  that  the  damage  is  slight  or  occasional,  but  on  the  other 
hand  upward  of  fifty  observers  report  frequent  and  serious  depreda- 
tions, many  of  them  stating  that  the  Crows  do  much  more  damage 
than  hawks.  It  is  significant  that  out  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  replies  to  the  question  covering  the  subject  of  dam- 
age to  domesticated  fowls  and  wild  birds  only  five  are  positively 
favorable  to  the  Crow,  Seventy  others  are  negatively  favorable  in 
that  they  report  no  injury  observed,  without,  however,  giving  any 
indication  or  the  extent  of  the  opportunities  for  observation.  The 
reports  of  damage  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Stat-es  and 
Canada  where  Crows  are  found,  and  as  a  rule  the  notes  are  cleAr 
and  exact. 

As  one  result  of  all  the  information  thus  far  collected  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Common  Crow  is  a  feerious  enemy  of  poultry,  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  so  often  unsuspected,  and  because  of  its 
remarkable  cunning  and  stealth.  It  is  also  a  skilful  and  inveterate 
robber  of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  wild  birds. 

The  entire  evidence  submitted  on  this  subject  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, but  lack  of  space  forl^ids  the  insertion  of  more  than  a  few  exam- 
ples under  each  of  two  heads. 

DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  EGGS   AND   YOUNG   OP  POULTRY. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  reports  relating  to  damage  to  poul- 
try specify  frequent  or  serious  loss.  It  appears  from  these  notes 
that  not  only  does  the  Crow  rob  the  hens,  ducks,  and  turkeys  which 
steal  their  nests  in  the  brush,  woods,  or  meadows,  away  from  the 
farm-yard,  but  it  frequently  comes  within  a  few  steps  of  the  house 
or  bam,  destroying  all  nests  not  absolutely  inaccessible  to  it  or  snatch- 
ing up  the  downy  young  about  the  very  doors.  Usually  such  visits 
are  naade  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  times  when  no  one  is  at 
hand  to  prevent  the  theft,  but  frequently  the  robber  becomes  em- 
boldened by  success  and  makes  his  visits  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  with  apparent  disregard  of  all  danger.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  hawks  and  dogs,  certain  individuals  become  particidarly  ad- 
dicted to  chicken  stealing,  and  return  day  after  day  to  the  same 
place,  seldom  failing  to  secure  a  victim  at  each  visit. 
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Ui  illustrate  the  Crow's  mothoiJa  in  relation  to  e^gs  and  chiekeii.s: 

From  Owen  Durfee,  Fall  River,  :\Iass. : 

May  5  [1888],  while  walking  by  afarni-lious,'  neni-  the  city,  I  saw  a  Crow  sail  oier 
Uie  house  and  finally  settle  down  on  a  stone  wall  about  100  feet  from  the  hou»',  und 
begin  watchini;  the  younK  chicliens  runnin>;  about  in  the  lot  and  through  the  i^nll 
under  him.  One  of  thechickena  ran  under  him,  and  after  oypintf  it  a  moment,  he 
tume<l  to  the  next  one.  whii^h  vran  ])erhaii8  a  week  or  ten  duys  old.  When  this  one 
was  about  six  feet  from  liim.  he  dropj^ed  downover  it  .■inil  struok  at  it  two  ortlnee 
times  with  his  b^ak.  Then  he  ncl4^  bb  though  about  to  eat  it  im  the  simt,  but  a, 
young  roost«T  running  at  him,  lie  picked  up  the  chicken  and  carried  it  ot(  i>till 
squawking  in  his  beak. 

From  William  H.  Luwis,  Pawtiicket,  R.  I.: 

Crow  to  take  chicks  wlu-n  they  were  from  oiie  to  six 
where  twenty  have  been  lout  thiSHcaaon. 

From  H.  Nehrling.  Froiatatt,  Mo. : 

I  have  frequently  observeil  Crows  stcalinK  the  eggs  from  my  [Wultry-yard.  Tliey 
do  this  very  slyly  and  quietly.  As  soon  an  the  eggs  are  hatched  they  carry  off  vouiig 
chickens  whenever  they  can  get  them.  Witli  ttie  exception  of  Cooper's  Hawl;  I  ilo 
not  know  auch  a  bold  robber  as  the  Crow.  One  Say  in  April  one  or  these  binls 
~  irched  on  the  ft'n<«,  only  a  few  steps  from  my  hoiiae.    An  old  hen  with  about  a 

lisen  chickens  which  were  only  a  few  diiys  old  was  in  my  barn-yard.  Suddenly  the 
Crow  swooped  down,  caught  a  chicken  with  ita  bill,  and  went  off,  Hying  away 
near  the  ground.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Crows  carried  off  about  twenty  chickt^iis, 
-which  vctned  in  age  from  one  day  to  four  wevke. 

Prom  H.  E,  Laudis,  Laiidis  Valley,  Pa. : 

When  the  young  are  hatched  the  Crows  are  very  bold,  coming  up  to  buildings, 
and  in  one  case  that  came  under  my  notice  they  took  from  one  to  four  chickens 
each  morning,  nearly  annihiLiting  a  brood  of  about  one  hundred. 

From  J.  "W.  Van  Kirk,  Milton,  Pa.: 

I  have  seen  Crows  catch  yonng  chic'kcns,  and  freqiientlv  have  seen  them  carrv- 
ing  off  eggs  of  both  the  domcstit:  fowl  and  wild  birds.  We  have  had  tm  different 
occasions  whole  nests  of  sitting  turkcyn  and  cliickens  robbed  by  them.  In  some 
cases  the  eggs  were  taken  from  under  tlie  hens  while  on  their  nests. 

From  David  A.  Vail,  Atlanticville,  N.  Y.: 

On  several  occasions  I  have  kno«Ti  the  Crow  to  catch  and  canr  off  young  chick- 
ens from  the  hen-yard,  I  have  known  him  to  return  regularly  every  day  for  a 
ctiicken,  and  get  it,  too,  unless  some  one  wae  on  the  watch  to  frighten  liim  away, 


S. 


From  J.  V.  Henry  Kuott,  Kingston,  N.  Y.: 


I  have  seen  the  Common  Crow  eat  eggs,  and  have  caught  him  by  baiting  a  hIih'I- 
trnp  with  an  egg.  The  niaii  in  charge  of  the  gas-works  at  Saugertiea  told  me  Ihia 
-inng  that  he  bad  to  cover  his  chicken-yard  with  wire  to  save  the  chickens  from 

e  Crows,  and  that  he  saw  them  catch  the  chickens  repeatedly. 


snr.nj 
theO 


Prom  W.  K.  Nelson,  Augusta,  Ga. : 


From  Frank  B.  Haueock,  Caaky,  Ky. : 

The  Common  Crow  undoubtedly  catches  young  chickens  and  steals  eggs,  Tlicy 
havt  caused  me  more  trouble  in  that  resi>ect  than  hawks.  My  home  is  situated  ^lii 
the  south  side  of  a  woodland.  A  colony  of  Crows  located  in  that  woodland  in  1S70, 
Thiii  spring  (1885)  I  have  waCclied  them  carefully,  and  have  seen  them  steal  diick- 
ena  before  they  werp  past  tlie  dotony  ttage  and  carry  tliem  away  to  their  young.  I 
have  one  Crow  family  charged  with  $25  worth  of  nice  chicks  stolen  in  April  and 
Hay.  t8SS. 

0>.'c;isi<)iiji!ly  the  Crow  attacks  full-grown  fowls,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  notes: 
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From  George  A.  Boardman,  Calais,  Me.: 

The  Common  Crow  has  be^n  o])served  to  catch  young  chickens  and  steal  eggs, 
and  also  full-grown  hens. 

From  Erney  Tulloy,  Penza,  Ohio: 

I  have  never  known  of  Crows  killing  young  chickens,  but  I  once  surprised  two 
Crows  fighting  an  old  hen  in  a  little  bunch  of  willows,  and  have  no  aoubt  that 
they  would  have  killed  her  in  time  had  I  not  interfered. 

In  all  probability  tliese  were  cases  in  wliielithe  hens  were  weak 
and  partially  disabled,  or  else  the  Crows  were  driven  to  desperation 
by  hunger,  and  took  advantage  of  unusually  favorable  circumstances. 

The  following  reports  show  that  the  Crow  uses  the  same  methods 
on  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese  as  on  chickens: 

From  W,  V.  Hardy,  Holman  Station,  Ind. : 

In  the  spring  of  1885  the  Crows  visited  our  turkeys'  nests  every  day,  also  geese, 
nests,  doing  a  great  amount  of  damage. 

*  From  F.  H,  Holmes,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. : 

On  the  Lower  Sacramento  River,  I  knew  of  one  Crow  which  killed  no  less  tlian 
thirteen  young  ducks  in  the  space  of  three  days  during  a  cold,  rainy  6|)ell  in  Febni- 
ary,  though  otherwise  I  never  knew  it  to  do  any  damiige  to  young  poultry. 

.From  Fred.  S.  Odle,  Lapeer,Mich.: 

Two  years  ago  in  this  locality  I  noticed  an  instance  where  Crows  stole  eggs  from 
a  duck's  nest,  and  carried  them  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  hiile  to  their  own  nest  I 
found  an  egg  on  a  stump  about  half  way,  w  th  only  two  claw  marks  in  it  The 
nest  of  the  Crow. was  in  a  small  pine  and  had  young  in  it  at  the  time. 

From  Gideon  Mabbett,  Rodney,  Miss. : 

I  have  seen  Crows  come  to  the  house  and  carry  off  nearly  the  whole  setting  of 
young  ducks  in  one  day. 

From  John  A.  Weems,  Flora,  Ala. : 

The  Common  Crow  Is  the  worst  egg  thief  I  ever  had  to  contend  with.  I  have 
never  known  Crows  to  catch  young  cliickons,  hut  they  have  destroyed  at  least  one 
hmidred  turkey  eggs  for  me  during  the  last  spring  and  early  summer. 

From  D.  E.  Pannepacker,  Chalf ont,  Pa. : 

On  May  15, 1888,  while  I  was  slowly  making  my  way  through  the  forest,  I  noticed 
a  Crow  some  150  yards  ahead  of  me.  I  thought  his  p)eculiar  antics  meant  some- 
thing, and  upon  coming  closer  to  him  I  noticed  that  he  was  teasing  a  setting  turkey. 
I  found  too  that  he  was  not  alone,  but  was  assisted  by  his  mat«.  He  ran  up  to  tlie 
turkey,  seized  hold  of  its  tail  feathers,  and  then  when  the  turkev  rose  to  defend  her- 
self against  his  impudence,  his  mate  ran  up  in  front  of  the  turkey,  thrust  liis  l»eak 
through  an  egg  and  flew  off  to  his  nest.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  they  returned, 
but  by  some  means  or  other  became  aware  of  my  presence  and  flew  away,  nor  did 
they  return  at  any  time  while  I  watched  them,  though  they  managed  eventuaflyto 
steal  eleven  out  of  tliirteen  of  the  eggs. 

From  Thomas  W.  Florer,  Waxahachio,  Tex. : 

A  farmer's  man  here  had  a  brood  of  some  fifty  turkeys,  and  a  Crow  having  a  nest 
of  young  in  a  neighboring  wood  commenced  appropriating  the  young  turkeys  until 
the  brood  was  reduced  to  fifteen.  These  were  Kept  close  until  as  large  as  quails  and 
there  was  no  further  molestation. 

In  connection  with  this  habit  of  the  Crow  the  most  favorable  re- 
port received  came  from  Mr.  J,  M,  Nipp,  of  Bolton,  Mo.,  who  says: 

Individual  members  of  the  Crow  family,  like  those  of  the  human  family,  arc  capa- 
ble of  learning  bad  habits. 

Less  than  one  Crow  in  twenty  learns  to  steal  eggs  or  young  chickens,  and  they 
are  only  bad  when  feeding  their'young.    Two  years  ago  last  spring  one  got  to  tak- 
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in^  chicken^  from  our  yard.  I  watched  him  fly  to  the  nest,  and  ne^rt  moming 
when  the  sun  was  an  honr  hi;::]i  I  killed  the  young  Crows  to  s^'e  what  tliey  had  been 
'  fed  on  for  l)reakfa8t.  Tliey  had  bcxn  fed  one  chicken,  eight  mice,  land  twenty-two 
grassliopix?rs.  It  was  ea«y  to  count  the  chicken's  feet,  mice's  tails,  and  grasshoppers' 
heads  wiien  the  live  pouches  were  opened. 

DESTRUCTION   OF  EGGS  AND   YOUNG   OF  WILD  BIRDS. 

No  observant  person  will  deny  that  the  Crow  does  serious  damage 
to  the  eggs  and  young  M'  wild  birds.  The  instances  of  such  depre- 
dation which  have  com(3  within  tlio  knowledge  of  most  farmers  or 
other  persons  living  in  the  country  are  far  too  numerous  to  leave  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  this  score  in  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

Yet  for  every  instance  of  such  robbery  witnessed  by  man  thou- 
sands must  take  place  without  his  knowledge.  Persecution  by  Crows 
is  doubtless  a  very  large  factor  among  the  influences  which  cause  so 
many  birds  to  crowd  about  human  habitations  during  the  nesting 
season,  and  yet  the  relentless  Crow  follows  them  even  to  the  eaves 
and  window-sills  of  houses,  taking  their  eggs  and  young  in  spite  of 
every  precaution. 

The  evidence  on  this  point,  contributed  by  our  observers  during 
"tbo  past  few  years,  is  replete  with  accounts  of  such  forays,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  robins,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  many  otiier 
species  continue  to  rear  any  young  at  all.     The  reports  on  tnis  sub- 
ject number  one  hundred  and  lifty  or  more,  and  contain  minute  de- 
scriptions of  the  destruction  by  Crows  of  the  eggs  or  young  of  more 
'than  twenty-five  species  of  wild  birds.     The  list  includes  tne  robin, 
-wood  thrush  and  other  thrushes,  brown  thrasher,  wrens,  English 
sparrows  and  other  sj)arrows,  blackbirds  of  several  species,  Balti- 
more and  Bullock's  orioles,  woodpeckers,  swallows,  kingbirds,  wax- 
wing,  warblers,  bluejay,  Carolina  dove,  quail,  prairie  chicken,  wood- 
cock, night  herons  and  other  waders,  wild  ducucs,  and  sea-gulls.     In 
addition  to  these  specific  statements,  very  many  observers  state  that 
all  kinds  of  small  birds  suft'er  from  Crows,  while  others  say  that  it 
kills  **many  kinds"  or  '*all  kinds  which  can  be  obtained." 

Naturally  the  robin  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sufferers,  and 
perhaps  its  losses  are  more  likely  to  be  noticed  than  those  of  less 
laniiliar  birds.     The  following  reports  indicate  something  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  inroads  ui)on  this  species: 
From  Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  Lunenburgh,  Mass. : 

I  have  known  the  Crow  to  rob  the  nest  of  a  robin  of  its  eggs  on  several  occasions, 
always  at  the  first  peep  of  light.  In  one  instance  the  nest  robbed  was  witliin  six  feet 
of  the  open  window  of  a  chamber  where  I  slept. 

From  Charles  F.  Goodhue,  Webster,  N.  H. : 

The  Crow  has  been  known  to  rob  every  robin's  nest  in  a  good-sized  apple  orchard, 
and  to  come  within  eight  rods  of  the  house  and  carry  off  four  young  robins  in  the 
course  of  one  day. 

From  J.  W.  Van  Kirk,  Milton,  Pa. : 

Last  spring  (188C)  out  of  ten  robins'  nests  around  our  building,  nine  were  robbed 
of  eggs  by  the  Crow.  One  of  the  nests  was  not  over  20  j-ards  from  the  house.  The 
robin  lays  from  three  to  five  eg^-s,  and  you  can  safely  siiy  that  at  le^vst  forty  robins 
were  thus  destroyed  inside  of  eight  acres  of  ground. ' 

From  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. : 

A  great  number  of  nests  of  tlie  robin,  wood  tlu-usli.  and  in  fact  many  other  birds, 
are  robbed  of  their  eggs,  and  I  have  often  observed  Crows  flying  away  with  young 
birds  in  their  bills,  followed  by  the  outraged  parents. 

In  examining  tlie  contents  of  Crows'  stomachs  in  spring,  I  have  detected  (he 
presence  of  birds'  eggs  in  a  number  of  cases. 
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Such  instances  might  bo  given  by  the  score,  but  we  hav0  space  only 
for  enough  samples  to  show  that  we  have  not  overestimated  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mischief  or  the  number  of  species  which  suffer. 

From  C.  S.  Paine,  East  Bethel,  Vt. : 

Crows  come  into  our  sliado  trees  early  in  tlie  morning  and  take  the  eggs  and 
young  of  the  oriole  and  robin:  I  think  that  over  half  of  the  nests  of  our  smaU  birds 
are  destroyed  by  them. 

From  William  Proud,  Chico,  Cal.  ; 

Crows  destroy  great  numbers  of  eggs  and  young  of  small  birds.  The  hanging 
nest  of  the  oriole  (Icterus  bullocki)  seems  to  be  a  favorite  mark  for  them. 

From  D.  Y.  Overton,  Burlington,  Iowa: 

The  Common  Crow,  especially  at  the  East,  is  an  inveterate  robber  of  birds'  neato, 
and  also  destroys  their  young.  I  have  seen  liim  at  the  nests  of  the  robin  with  the 
eggs  in  his  mouth;  and  have  seen  him  with  young  bluejays  in  his  beak  as  he  took 
them  from  the  nest. 

From  Dr.  Frank  H.  Braymer,  West  Pawlet,  Vt. : 

The  Crow  eats  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds,  particularly  of  the  robin,  wax- 
wing,  thrush,  etc. 

Fi-om  Charles  A.  Davis,  Burlington,  Vt. : 

I  have  seen  Crows  catch  and  carry  to  their  nests  eight  or  ten  yoimg  bank  swallows 
which  were  feathered  out. 

From  Manly  Hardy,  Brewer,  Me. : 

It  destroys  the  eggs  and  young  of  all  birds  w^hose  nests  it  can  reach.  I  have  seen 
night-herons*  eggs  thus  destroyed  by  the  hundred. 

.  From  Samuel  N.  Rhoades,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  ; 

The  Crow  steals  eggs  and  young  birds  from  the  purple  grackle,  red-winged  black- 
bird, robin,  kingbird,  Carolina  dove,  quail,  and  woodcock.  It  also  destroys  the  eggs 
of  several  species  of  herons. 

The  last  report  and  the  two  following  may  interest  sportsmen,  as 
they  illustrate  a  very  common  habit  of  the  Crow,  and  one  which  will 
account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  decrease  of  game  birds  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz,  of  Manhattan,  Kans.,  writes: 

I  have  not  known  the  Crow  to  trouble  the  poultry -yard  in  Kansas,  but  it  is  a 
noted  robber  of  the  eggs  of  quail  and  pinnated  grouse. 

Dr.  A.  B.  MacCrea,  of  Berwick,  Pa.,  writes: 

A  friend  was  mowing  in  the  meadow  this  summer  (1885)  and  uncovered  a  quail's 
nest  containing  some  t\^'enty  eggs.  He  concluded  to  place  them  under  a  hen  and 
went  to  the  barn  for  a  basket;  when  he  returned  a  Crow  was  finishing  his  dinner 
on  the  last  e^^. 

In  all  the  dark  history  of  the  Crowds  relations  to  other  birds  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  fairly  called  a  bright  spot,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  record  is  found  which  serves  to  render  tlie  page  a  little  less 
gloomy.  One  of  these  grains  of  comfort  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
its  wholesale  attacks  on  other  birds  a  few  species  suffer  which  are 
scarcely  better  than  itself.  The  bluejav  and  the  purple  crackle  are 
known  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  smaller  birds,  ana  their  o^^'ll 
nests  are  frequently  pillaged  by  the  more  powerful  Crow.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  Crows  are  known  to  destroy  the  eggs  and 
young  of  the  English  suarrow,  and  they  have  done  good  service  in 
this  way  about  the  Smitnsonian  Institution,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
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whoro  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  during  the  summer  to  see  a  Crow 
(most  often  perhaps  the  Fish  Crow)  feeding  on  the  young  of  these 
birds. 

INSECT  FOOD   OF  THE  CROW. 

In  attempting  t^  study  the  insect  food  of  the  Crow,  two  different 
questions  present  themselves  at  the  outset.  These  are:  (a)  How 
many  insects  does  the  Crow  eat?  and  (b)  What  kinds  of  insects  does 
it  eat?  The  first  question  was  answered  in  a  general  way  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  now  to ,  deny  the  oft-re- 
peated statement  that  the  Crow  feeds  largely  on  insects.  The  second 
question,  however,  is  not  only  much  more  important  but  much  less 
easily  answered;  for  not  all  insects  are  injurious,  and  comparatively 
few  persons  can  discriminate  between  the  useful  and  haimful,  espe- 
cially when  watching  them  from  a  distance  or  examining  those  which 
have  been  crushed  and  swallowed  by  a  bird. 

While,  therefore,  the  field-notes  or  casual  observers  may  help  ma- 
terially to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Crow 
feeds  on  insects  in  general,  they  can  seldom  be  relied  upon  for  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  or  the  insect  species  destroyed.  As  already  stated, 
this  latter  question  must  be  answered  mainly  by  the  critical  study  of 
the  stomach-contents  of  large  numbers  of  Crows.  Nevertheless,  the 
accumulated  observations  of  years  as  to  the  Crow's  manner  of  feed- 
ing, together  with  notes  on  places  most  visited  at  certain  times,  and 
the  insects  most  abundant  in  those  places  at  such  times,  must  not  be 
disregarded,  many  such  observations  being  of  the  greatest  practical 
value. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  on  the  Crow,  hundreds  of 
notes  on  its  insect-eating  habits  have  been  received  from  correspond- 
ents, and  in  many  cases  the  observations  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Not  a  few  of  these  notes  relate  to  observations  made  under  peculiarly 
favorable  circumstances,  and  though  we  can  not  feel  perfectly  sure 
of  the  correct  identification,  for  example,  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  army- 
worm,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements  of  any  farmer  as  to 
grasshoppers  and  potato  beetles,  or  even  cut-worms  and  "white 
grubs,"  It  is  tijie  they  may  not  know  the  scientific  names  of  the 
particular  species  of  grasshopper  or  grub  noted,  but  the  observation, 
though  less  valuable  on  this  account,  is  still  of  definite  worth.  A  few 
observers  have  examined  stomachs  of  Crows  occasionally,  and  their 
testimony  in  regard  to  the  insects  found  therein  thereiore  possess 
unusual  value,  but  the  larger  number  by  far  tase  their  statements 
entirely  on  field  observations. 

A  few  farmers  contend  that  the  Crow  rarely  or  never  eats  insects 
of  any  kind,  while  others  simply  state  that  they  have  never  seen  it 
do  so,  and  express  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  opinion  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  such  a  habit.  These,  however,  are  individual  exceptions, 
the  great  majority  of  observers  stating  emphatically  that  the  Crow 
does  eat  insects,  and  that  he  eats  many;  in  fact,  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  is  rather  surprising,  and  much  of  the  most  fa- 
vorable testimony  comes  from  men  who  are  most  severe  on  the  Crow 
as  regards  its  other  habits. 

In  this  connection,  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  stomachs  exam- 
ined in  the  Division  during  the  past  year  is  interesting.  The  insects 
containecl  in  these  stomachs  have  been  submitted  to  the  Entomolo- 
gist of  the  Department,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  of  his  exami- 
nation will  be  found  in  another  place  j  but  while  examining  the  other 
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components  of  the  food  it  was  easy  to  separate  the  insect  material 
from  the  rest,  and  to  estimate  the  pro^^ortion  which  it  formed  of  the 
oiitiro  food. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  insect  food  in  the  stom- 
achs examined,  contains  several  points  of  interest: 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  insect  food  in  tlie  stomachs  of  eighty-six  Crows  (Cor- 

v^us  americanus)y  arranged  by  WA^nths, 


l^Iontlu 


January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July    

Aujnist 

Sc))t>imber 

October 

November 

December 

• 


No.  of 

stomachs 

exuiuined. 


14 
6 
1 
0 
3 
3 

16 

0 

»• 
t 

13 

3 

20 


86 


No.  of 

stomachs 

containing 

insects. 


Percentajre 

of  stomacns 

containing 

inflects. 


4 
1 
1 


8 

a 
u 


6 

10 

8 

18 


C8 


28.6 
16.7 
100. 


100. 
100. 
87.5 


85.7 
70. 9 
100. 
BO. 


73.2 


Average 

X>eroentage 

of  inaect 

food 

in  stomachs 

containing  it. 


7. 
1. 
1. 


76. 

14.7 

32.6 


83. 
12.8 
17.8 
5.9 


19. 


Arerage 

percentage 

of  insect 

food 

in  aU 

stomachs 

examined. 


17 


1. 


76. 

14.7 

28.5 


28.8 
9.8 

17.3 
5.4 


14.5 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  sixty-three  of  the  eighty- 
six  stomachs  of  the  Common  Crow  which  were  examined,  or  more 
than  73  per  cent. ,  contained  some  insect  food,  the  average  amount 
in  each  of  the  sixty-three  stomachs  being  nearly  20  per  cent.,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  food.  Fourteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all 
the  food  contained  in  the  whole  eiglity-six  stomachs  consisted  of 
insects,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  these  stomachs 
were  from  birds  taken  during  the  colder  half  of  the  year,  namely,  be- 
tween October  1  and  April  1. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  still  more  remarkable  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
stomachs  taicon  in  December  contained  some  insect  food,  while  but 
87i  per  cent,  of  those  taken  in  July  contahied  insects.  Those  taken 
in  July,  however,  contained  in  the  aggregate  more  than  five  times  as 
much  food  of  this  kind  as  those  taken  in  December. 

Again,  of  tlio  fourteen  stomachs  taken  in  January,  but  four  con- 
tained insect  remains,  as  against  eighteen  out  of  twenty  taken  in  De- 
combor.  By  consulting  the  detailed  results  of  the  examination, 
however,  the  reason  is  evident;  for  ten  of  the  January  birds  were 
taken  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  when  the  ground  was  mostly  covered 
with  snow,  while  most  of  the  December  birds  were  taken  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  when  the  ground  was  mostly  bare. 

These  few  facts  show  how  essential  is  the  examination  of  large  num- 
bers of  stomachs  in  order  to  secure  accurate  results,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  impossible  tcj  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Crows  eat  insects  freely 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  that  the  main  reason  why  they  do  not 
eat  as  many  in  cold  weather  as  in  warm  is  simply  because  they  are 
not  to  be  had  then.  These  conclusions  receive  additional  confirma- 
tion from  the  reports  of  observers,  very  many  of  whom  state  that  tliu 
Crow  feeds  on  iusects  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  is  especially  destruct- 
ive to  them  when  they  are  exceptionally  abundant. 
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Turning  now  to  the  reports  of  observers  as  to  the  kinds  of  insects 
eaten,  we  find  additional  testimony  favorable  to  the  Crow. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  all  insects  on  which  the  Crow 
is  said  to  feed,  together  with  the  number  of  observers  reporting  each 
kind; 


Names. 


Insects  of  all  kinds 

Insects,  kind  not  specified 

Grasshoppers 

Crickets 

"Locusts" 

SeTexAu^n-year  cicada. . . . 

"White  grubs" 

Grubs,  kmd  not  specified. 

Gnt- worms 

Maj  beetles 

"June  bugs" 

Potato  beetles 

Beetles,  kind  not  specified 

Caterpillars 

Wire-worms 


No.  of 
reports. 


11 

54 

80 

8 

4 

2 

32 

49 

44 

5 

2 

6 

18 

7 

6 


Names. 


Army- worms 

Tobacco- worms 

Earth-worms 

Worms,  kind  not  specified 

Ants 

"  Bugs,"  kind  not  specified . . . . 

Tent  caterpillar 

Apple-tree  worm 

Canker-worn 

Corn-worm 

Bud-worm 

"MUlers" 

Hessian  fly 

Cocoons 

Crysalids 


No.  of 
reports. 


8 
2 

7 

10 

2 

6 


2 
2 


A  glance  at  the  above  list  shows  that  certain  groups  of  insects  are 
reported  by  large  numbers  of  observers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  almost  every  case  the  insects  so  reported  are  decidedly  injuri- 
ous. Thus  grubs  and  "white  grubs"  aggregate  eighty-one  reports, 
cut- worms  are  mentioned  in  forty-four,  and  grasshoppers  in  eighty. 

Among  the  numerous  reports  which  mention  a  considerable  variety 
of  insects  the  following  may  be  instanced: 

From  William  Proud,  Chico,  Cal. : 

It  is  a  great  devourer  of  grubs,  caterpillars,  chrysalises,  etc.;  including  wire- 
worms,  larvBB  of  cockchafer,  beetles,  army-worms,  grasshoppei*s,  and  any  other 
noxious  Termin  that  falls  in  the  way. 

From  Marcus  S.  Crane,  Caldwell,  N.  J. : 

It  frequently  visits  newly  plowed  fields  for  grubs  and  worms,  and  I  think  it  also 
searches  for  cut-worms  in  the  corn-fields.  I  have  noticed  Crows  feeding  in  a  meadow 
the  morning  after  it  was  mowed,  and  think  they  destroy  a  great  many  grasshoppers, 
bugs,  and  caterpillars. 

From  Elisha  Slade,  Somerset,  Mass. : 

Crows  feed  upon  injurious  insects  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  very  sensibly  re- 
duce the  number  of  cut-worms,  larvas  of  the  May  bug,  and  the  bugs  themselves, 
wire-worms,  and  various  caterpillars  which  infest  the  field,  orchard,  pasture,  and 
meadow.  From  more  than  a  Quarter  of  a  centiuy's  observation,  I  consider  the  Crow 
of  more  benefit  to  the  agricultunst  in  its  destruction  of  insects  than  injury  to  the 
grain,  eggs,  and  chickens;  I  am  a  farmer  myself  and  have  had  several  disastrous 
visits  from  the  Crows. 

From  Dr.  Morris  Gibbs,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. : 

The  Crow  has  been  observed  to  feed  upon  injurious  insects,  such  as  orthoptera, 
coleopterous  larvsB,  and  chrysalids  of  lepiaoptera,  especially  Cecrqpia  cocoons. 

From  Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  Lunenburgh,  Vt. : 

It  has  been  observed  to  eat  caterpillars,  jpotato  beetles,  and  grasshoppers;  also 
white  grubs  and  cut-worms. 

Very  many  farmers  must  have  noticed  the  habit  which  the  Crow 
has,  in  common  with  various  blackbirds  and  some  other  species,  of 
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following  the  plow,  especially  in  spring  or  early  summer,*  or  of  fre- 
quenting recently  plowed  fields.  The  Crow,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  generally  credited  with  destroying  large  numbers  of  grubs 
and  other  insects,  and  there  can  6e  little  question  that  this  reputetion 
is  fully  deserved. 

The  following  notes,  selected  almost  at  random  from  a  large  num- 
ber, will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  evidence  on  this  point: 

From  E.  E.  Mason,  Accotink,  Va. : 

I  have  had  them  f  oUow  me  aU  day  when  I  have  been  plowing,  picking  up  the 
grub-worms.  They  are  evidently  voracious  feeders  and  not  nice  as  to  diet,  bcrt 
Doubtless  draw  the  line  on  any  of  the  caterpillar  family.  A  friend  of  mine  having 
shot  one  cut  his  craw  open  and  found  so  many  insects  that  he  said  he  had  killed  his 
last  Crow.  I  think  if  tne  Crow  was  less  distiurbed  there  would  be  less  wormy  roiflt' 
ing  ears. 

From  F.  Stephens,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. : 

The  Crow  is  in  the  habit  of  following  after  the  plow,  picking  up  cut- worms,  white 
grubs,  larvae,  etc. ,  sometimes  in  large  quantities. 

From  T.  Scott  Fisher,  East  Brook,  Pa. : 

I  watched  a  pair  of  Crows  follow  me  dav  after  day  last  spring  [1886]  while  plowini 
Bod,  and  saw  one  Crow  pick  up  twenty-nve  to  forty  white  grubs,  cut-worms,  and 
wire-worms  at  one  time  and  then  £y  to  the  woods  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  back  and 
at  it  again. 

No  doubt  the  Crow  does  very  much  ffood  in  this  way,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  observed  facts  of  this  kind  have  led  some  people  to 
believe,  without  other  evidence,  that  Crows  when  piQling  up  corn 
are  only  in  search  of  insects.  Much  interesting  opinion  has  been 
contributed  on  this  subject,  together  with  no  little  good  evidence. 
The  following  samples  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject: 

From  Dr.  J.  R.  Mathers,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  farmers  that  the  Crow  is  imearthing  cut-worms  at  th« 
base  of  the  com  instead  of  pulling  up  the  com,  the  uprooting  being  only  an  aocident 

From  William  G.  Coutan,  Brackney,  Pa. : 

I  am  convinced  from  personal  observation  that  the  Grow  pulls  com  in  search  of 
srube  and  worms.  For  where  large  quantities  have  been  pulled  up  the  grain  \b  teft 
mtact  on  the  sprout. 

From  F.  R.  Welsh,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

On  three  or  four  occasions  I  have  known  Crows  to  pull  up  com  from  two  to  fout 
inches  high.  I  do  not  think  thev  eat  the  green  top;  their  ooject  seems  to  be  to  get 
at  the  se^s,  which  they  invariably  eat. 

From  John  C.  LinvUle,  Gap,  Pa. : 

It  feeds  largely  on  the  large  white  grub,  the  larvae  of  the  May  beetle.  When  ^ 
common  cut- worm  is  very  numerous  I  have  seen  the  Crow  dig  something  oat  d 
the  hill  of  com  and  leave  the  com  unmolesteti;  I  think  he  was  catching  the  wonnfc 

From  D.  E.  Pannepacker,  Chalf ont,  Pa. : 

A  field  of  com  is  adiacent  to  my  school-house.  On  the  13th  of  Hay  the  com  wm 
Ranted,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  I  first  noticed  the  tender  shoots  above  the  ground 
The  field  previous  to  the  cultivation  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  sod,  favor- 
able to  the  existence  of  the  grub  and  wire-worm.  It  was  but  natural,  too,  for  these 
insects  to  remain,  and  not  having  the  tender  shoots  of  timothy,  clover,  and  otbef 
grasses  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  they  nimed  their  attention  to  the  growing  corn. 
The  despised  Crow  here  rendered  most  -excellent  service,  for  iiotigh  he  pulled  up  tl^ 
com,  I  noticed  each  time  the  well  known  track  of  the  wire- worm,  or  the  worn  path 
of  the  grub. 

The  fact  that  Crows  usually  eat  the  com  from  the  sprouts  wliich 
they  pull  has  been  spoken  of  in  another  part  of  this  axticlei  and  is 
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too  well  known  to  need  any  demonstration.  That  they  sometimes 
leave  part  of  it  untouched  after  pulling  is  also  undoubtedly  true,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  used  as  an  argument  to  show  that  it  was  pulled  for 
other  purposes.  Where  food  of  any  kind  is  very  abundant,  the  Crow 
probaoly  selects  the  morsels  which  please  him  best,  and  the  fact  that 
some  is  left  untouched  only  shows  that  he  exercises  his  judgment  in 
selecting  his  food. 

An  observation  which  has  been  used  sometimes  as  an  argument  for 
the  Crow  is  the  fact  that  the  greatest  damage  to  corn  by  the  Crow  is 
in  precisely  the  localities  where  the  greatest  injury  is  done  by  cut- 
worms and  grubs,  namely,  on  pasture  land,  mowing  land,  or  newly 
cleared  fields  which  have  been  broken  up  and  planted  in  corn.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  the  Crows  are  attracted  by  the  abundance 
of  grubs,  and  incidentallvdo  more  or  less  mischief  to  the  corn;  but 
a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  a  simpler  explanation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  such  newly  broken  fields  are  generally  those  farthest 
from  the  farm-house,  and  hence  less  easily  protected,  so  that  the  Crow 
seeks  them  in  preference  to  the  more  exposed  fields,  and  without  ref- 
erence to  the  abundance  of  insects  there.  The  obvious  test  of  guilt 
or  innocence  in  such  cases  would  be  to  shoot  a  few  Crows  after  they 
have  spent  some  time  in  the  field  and  subject  their  stomachs  to  care- 
ful examination.  The  claim  so  often  made  that  such  a  test  would 
show  nothing,  since  the  soft  worms  would  digest  more  rapidly  than 
the  com,  has  no  weight  whatever,  for  all  grubs  capable  oi  injuring 
corn  have  hard  jaws  or  other  parts  which  are  not  only  indigestible, 
but  which  often  are  so  characteristic  as  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to 
identify  the  particular  species  of  grub,  cut- worm,  or  caterpillar  to 
which  they  belong. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  thus  far  collected  does  not  seem  to 
give  much  weight  to  the  belief  that  Crows  eat  many  grubs  or  cut- 
worms in  fields  where  corn  is  coming  up.  Nor  is  there  any  obvious 
reason  why  they  should,  since  the  grubs  are  more  abundant  in  grassy 
fields  than  in  cultivated  ground,  and,  except  at  times  when  the  sur- 
face has  been  recently  disturbed,  we  shoula  expect  the  birds  to  look 
for  them  anywhere  rather  than  in  corn-fields. 

When  edible  insects  of  any  kind  are  particularly  abundant,  birds 
doubtless  feed  more  largely  on  them  than  at  other  times.  This  is  well 
shown  by  the  numerous  published  reports  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
birds  among  the  seventeen-year  cicada  in  the  years  of  its  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  following  statement  by  Mr.  J.  Percy  Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  one  of  several  reports  showing  that  the  Crow  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.     Mr.  Moore  writes: 

When  the  seventeen-year  cicada  appeared  tliis  summer  (1885)  the  Crow  fed  ex- 
tensively on  both  its  pupae  and  imagoes.  The  yoimg  were  fed  to  some  extent  on 
the  pupae  on  May  30.  As  they  had  not  at  this  time  appeared  above  the  ground, 
i  suppose  the  Crows  obtained  tliem  in  plowed  fields. 

THE  CROW  AN  ENEMY  TO  QRASSHOPPBRS. 

Probahly  the  most  marked  example  of  the  good  which  Crows  do  by- 
destroying  insects  is  found  in  their  attacks  on  grasshoppers,  crick- 
ets, and  kindred  insects.  Eighty  ol>servers  report  the  Crow  as  feed- 
ing extensively  on  grasshoppers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  good  is  done  in  this  way.  The  following  examples  show  some- 
thing of  the  extent  of  the  benefit  occasionally  done; 
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From  Charles  F.  Goodhue,  Webster,  N.  H. : 

At  this  season  Crows  are  of  some  benefit  to  the  farmer,  as  they  feed  mostlj  on 
grasshoppers.  To-day  (August  22)  a  flock  of  nearly  a  hundred  were  observed  in  a 
pasture  badly  infested  with  grasshoppers,  upon  which  they  evidently  were  feeding. 

•  From  A.  I.  Johnson,  Hydeville,  Vt. : 

Crows  have  some  very  good  qualities,  catching  countless  numbers  of  crickets 
and  grasshoppers  after  the  hay  is  cut.  They  can  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  of 
day  on  the  meadows  ca telling  grasshoppers.  I  observed  one  pair  of  old  Crows  this 
summer  (1885)  when  I  was  haying,  that  were  feeding  their  young  almost  entirely 
(if  not  quite)  on  grasshopi^ers;  "the  old  Crows  would  alight  on  the  mown  land  within 
eight  or  ten  rods  of  me,  and  after  catching  a  hopper  or  two  would  fly  to  their  young 
that  wer©  on  the  fence  and  there  feed  them  witli  the  hoppers. 

From  W.  E.  Saunders,  London,  Ontario,  Canada: 

Last  siunmer  (1885)  I  watched  a  flock  of  probably  two  thousand  Crows  catching 
grasshoppers. 

From  J.  B.  Underhill,  Fork  Union,  Va. : 

As  to  the  insect  diet  of  the  adult  I  can  not  testify,  having  never  examined  the 
gizzards.  Tlie  gizzards  bf  two  young  which  were  taken  from  the  nest  were  filled 
to  overflowing  with  grasshoppers,  and  each  contained  one  or  two  kernels  of  corn. 

From  Morris  M.  Green,  Boonville,  N.  Y. : 

Near  Boon ville  I  have  seen  the  Common  Crow  feeding  on  grasshoppers  diuing  the 
summer  montlis.  Some  fields  seemed  to  be  fairl  v^  black  with  the  biros  pursuing  the 
grasshoppers  in  every  direction.  One  day  noticing  a  flock  of  Crows  frequenting  a 
particular  field,  I  visited  the  place,  and  found  that  the  roots  of  the  grass  had  been 
completely  eaten  away,  so  tfiat  the  sod  or  turf  could  be  taken  by  tlie  hand  and 
rolled  up  like  a  rug  or  carpet.  A  farmer  living  in  the  vicinity  told  me  that  the 
Crows  visite<l  the  place  every  day  to  feed  uix)n  the  grubs  that  destroyed  the  turf  in 
this  way.  The  gi-ubs  or  larva3  were  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length;  body 
whitish,  witli  some  dull  plumbeous  underneath;  head  blackish. 

Many  other  reports  of  similar  work  might  be  cited;,  "but  the  above 
will  suffice.  We  may  add,  however,  that,  judging  from  the  numer- 
ous reports  received,  Crows  regularly  visit  new-mown  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  the  grasshoppers  tlius  left  exposed.  Probably  a 
score  of  observers  have  noted  this  fact  in  their  reports. 

DO  CROWS  EAT  POTATO  BEETLES  ? 

Among  the  reports  received  are  six  or  more  which  mention  the 
potato  bug  or  potato  beetle  among  the  insects  which  are  eaten  by 
the  Crow.     George  H.  Berry,  of  North  Liver  more,  Me.,  says: 

It  eats  grasshoppers,  potato  bugs,  and  Cleisiocampa  larvae  [tent  caterpillars]. 

Charles  W.  Beckwith,  of  Frederickton,  Canada,  says: 

It  eats  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  to  a  small  extent,  not  enough  to  be  of  much  ap- 
parent benefit. 

W.  E.  Dingman,  of  Newton,  Iowa,  says: 

I  have  observed  it  feeding  on  the  potato  bug  and  grasshoppers,  quite  extensively 
on  June  21,  1886. 

Other  observers  make  similar  statements,  while  still  others  say 
that  it  has  never  been  seen  to  eat  this  beetle  at  all,  and  even  appears 
to  shun  it  altogether.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hall,  of  Wakeman,  Ky,  states 
that  he  could  not  in  any  way  tempt  his  tame  Crows  with  potato  bugs. 
His  account  of  the  insect-eating  habits  of  his  pets  is  so  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  that  it  is  inserted  here  entire: 

Crows  are  decidedly  insectivorous  if  domestication  does  not  alter  their  habits. 
At  different  times  I  have  kej^t  Cr(>^v'3  whic^h  v.'ere  taken  from  the  nest  when  nearly 
full  fledged.  They  bcH?ame  very  tame  so  that  I  had  a  chance  to  watch  their  actions 
and  manner  of  fetHling.     I  tiiid  that  tliey  are  not  particular  in  their  diet  as  to 
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whether  the  insect  is  what  is  termed  injurious  or  beneficial.  They  feed  greedily  on 
the  different  species  of  cut- worm  (Agrotis),  and  on  the  white  grub  (lai*va  of  LachnoS" 
tenia  fused),  Wlion  plowing  they  will  follow  in  the  furrow  and  pick  up  every 
grub  or  beetle  in  sight;  and  when  their  appetites  are  satisfied  they  till  then*  beaks 
with  insects  and  hide  thera  under  sticks,  leaves,  or  stones.  I  have  often  taken  the 
pains  to  look  up  their  hiding  places  and  count  the  insects  thus  hidden  and  I  have 
been  astonished  at  the  numoers.  They  kill  predaceous  beetles  but  do  not  often  eat 
them,  I  think  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  most  of  them  emit.  For  the  sake  of 
experiment,  I  have  taken  the  Crows  to  a  board  or  stone  which  on  being  removed 
exjxwed  manv  black  beetles  (mostly  Oalerita).  Tliey  would  poimce  on  a  beetle, 
give  it  a  pinch  through  the  head  or  thorax,  drop  it,  and  seize  another  with  such  ra- 
pidity that  but  few  it  any  escaped.  I  could  not  on  any  condition  tempt  their  ap- 
petites with  Colorado  beetles,  sqiiash  bugs,  cucumber  bugs,  or  any  of  the  soldier 
Dugs  or  lady  birds  (Cocdnella),  I  had  a  male  Crow  that  would  eat  the  cabbage 
caterpillar  {Pieris  rapce)  with  evident  relish  while  his  mate  disdained  such  plebeian 
diet.  They  would  kill  the  sow  bugs  {Oniscus)  and  species  of  Myriapoda,  but  would 
not  eat  them. 


THE  INSECT  FOOD   OF    THE  CROW   AS    REVEALED 

OF   STOMACHS. 


BY  EXAMINATION 


Among  tho  eighty-six  stomachs  of  the  Common  Crow  examined^ 
sixty-three  were  found  to  contain  insect  remains,  and  these  remains 
were  submitted  to  the  Entomologist  of  the  Department,  Prof.  C.  V. 
Riley,  who  caused  a  critical  study  of  them  to  be  made,  and  has  in 
preparation  a  full  report,  showing  the  number  and  kinds  of  insects 
represented  in  each  stomach,  with  notes  as  to  their  habits  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  A  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  facts 
brought  out  by  this  investigation  is  given  herewith.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  the  writer  from  a  preliminary  report  to  the  Entomolo- 
gist by  Tyler  Townsend,  assistant,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
members  of  the  entomological  force,  made  most  of  the  determina- 
tions. The  full  report  will  appear  in  a  bulletin  on  the  Crow,  which 
is  now  in  preparation  in  the  Ornithological  Division. 

The  stomachs  examined  contained  the  remains  of  about  ninety- 
two  species  of  true  insects,  represented  by  about  live  hundred  speci- 
mens. About  10  per  cent,  of  these  can  not  bo  classed  properly  as 
either  beneficial  or  injurious,  and  the  remainder  are  divided  pretty 
evenly  between  the  two.  The  following  table  shows  the  orders  rep- 
resented, as  well  as  the  number  of  species  and  individuals  in  each, 
and  these  are  further  classified  under  the  heads  beneficial,  injurious, 
and  neutral: 

Table  shomng  the  nature  of  the  hisect  food  in  sixty-three  stomachs  of  the  Common 

Crow, 


Hynioiiopterft 

Lepidoptera 

Diptera « 

Coieoptera 

Hemiptera , . 

Orthopiwa 

Nearoptera , . . 

Total 


Bene- 
ficial. 


16 
0 
1 

SB 
1 
0 
0 


41 


Species. 


Inju- 
rious. 


1 
6 
0 

16 
1 

17 
0 


Neu- 
tral. 


0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
0 
1 


TotaL 


ir 

6 

1 

47 

17 
1 


41 


10 


9S 


Individuals. 


Bene- 
ficial. 


126 

0 

1 

85 


8 


Inju- 
rious. 


213 


8 
16 

0 
W 

1 
160 

0 


232 


Neu- 
tral. 


0 
0 
0 

92 
1 
0 

18 


51 


Total. 


184 

16 

1 

174 

8 

160 

18 


496 


In  addition  to  the  true  insects  mentioned  above,  the  stomachs  contained  remains 
of  at  least  three  species  of  spiders  and  two  of  myriapods^  sixteen  specimens  in  all, 
and  all  bmefidaL 
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The  order  Coleoptera  (beetles)  is  most  numerously  ropresented,  and 
a  majority  of  the  species  are  beneficial.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
no  less  than  eighteen  species  of  predaceous  beetles  {Cicindelida  and 
CarabidcB)  are  included  in  this  number,  together  with  nearly  a  dozen 
species  oi  the  scavenger  beetles  (Scarabcbidce),  Some  of  these  are 
species  possessing  disagreeable  odors,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  the  Crow  should  take  them  unless  other  food  was  scarce.  They 
occur  most  abundantly,  however,  in  stomachs  taken  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  when  other  food  must  have  been  abundant.  Among  the 
injurious  beetles  identified  are  the  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer  {Cnrys- 
oboihris),  of  which  a  single  8|)ecimen  was  found;  May  beetles  (Laeh- 
nosterna)  in  five  stomachs  (nine  specimens  in  one);  and  a  few  other 
borers  and  leaf-feeders.  Three  small  weevils  were  taken  from  one 
stomach  and  considered  *  injurious  insects,"  as  they  are,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  hidden  in  kernels  of  corn  which  were  eaten 
by  the  Crow. 

The  order  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers,  crickets,  etc.)  is  well  repre- 
sented by  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  belonging  to  seventeen 
species.  Twenty-eight  stomachs  contained  examples  of  this  order, 
and  the  results  of  stomach  examination  in  tliis  case  bear  out  the 
statements  of  observers  and  show  that  in  this  direction  the  work 
done  by  the  Crow  is  entirely  beneficial,  as  all  these  insects  are  more 
or  less  injurious. 

The  order  Hymenoptera,  including  the  wasps,  bees,  ants,  etc.,  is 
represented,  in  the  material  taken  from  the  Crow  stomachs,  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  specimens  belonging  to  seventeen  speciee, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  beneficial.  A  species  of  saw-fly,  decidedly 
injurious,  was  found  in  one  stomach,  ana  seven  larvae  of  the  same  or 
another  species  in  a  second  stomach.  One  of  these  stomachs,  how- 
ever, also  contained  the  remains  of  a  youn^  bird,  apparently  a  nest- 
ling, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  saw-flies  came  from  this  source. 
Two  other  stomachs  contained  remains  of  ichneumon  flies  belonging 
to  different  genera.  These  are  among  the  most  beneficial  of  insects, 
destroying  particularly  large  numbers  of  caterpillars. 

Onlj  one  other  order  reoiures  special  mention,  viz,  the  Lepidoptera. 
In  this  are  included  the  butterflies  and  motlis,  the  larvsB  of  which 
are  almost  invariably  destructive.  Contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  exi)ected,  the  Crow  stomachs  do  not  show  many  representatives 
of  this  order.  Six  species,  five  of  which  are  decidedly  injurious,  were 
recognized,  but  the  sixteen  specimens  were  distributed  among  nine 
stomachs.  The  family  Noctuid^By  which  includes  the  cut- worms, 
was  represented  by  nine  specimens  in  six  stomachs  ;  that  is,  but  six 
Crows  out  of  eighty-six  had  eaten  any  cut-worms. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  summary  of  the  insectivorous  habits 
of  the  Common  Crow  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  showing  is  not  very 
favorable  for  the  bird. 

Considering  merely  the  testimony  of  observers,  the  conclusion 
would  be  favorable  in  the  main,  for  it  appears  that  the  Crow  eats  in- 
sects throughout  the  season,  at  many  times  in  large  quantities,  and 
often  of  the  most  injurious  kinds.  To  be  sure  they  are  mainly  ter- 
restrial or  subterranean  kinds,  but  they  are  decidedly  injurious  in 
the  main,  and  few  if  any  beneficial  insects  are  said  to  be  taken. 

In  the  light  of  the  stomach  examinations,  however,  the  case 
assumes  a  different  complexion,  for  although  the  evidence  from 
this  source  confirms  in  some  respects  the  testimony  of  observers, 
it  indicates  also  that  beneficial  and  injurious  insects  are  taken  in 
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nearly  equal  quantities,  and  thus  the  good  done  at  one  time  may  be 
fiilly  neutralized  at  another.  The  force  of  this  point  is  much  weak- 
enea  by  the  small  number  of  stomach  examinations  made,  and  by 
the  fact  that  so  few  Crows  were  taken  during  the  summer  months ; 
but  the  indicaiions  point  to  an  omnivorous  habit  in  general,  and  to 
the  destruction  of  good  and  bad  insects  indiscriminately. 

As  has  been  suggested  by  many  previous  writers  and  reiterated 
by  numbers  of  our  own  observers,  the  harm  done  in  the  destruction 
oi  eggs  and  young  of  insectivorous  birds  during  spring  and  early 
summer  is  beyond  all  computation;  and  itisdifl&cult  for  one  familiar 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  Crow's  iniquity  in  this  direction  to  believe 
that  any  destruction  of  injurious  insects  or  other  animals  can  fully 
atone  for  it.  Yet  even  here  another  factor  should  be  taken  into 
account,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  small  birds 
killed  by  the  Crow  are  not  strictly  insectivorous,  while  some  of  them, 
in  their  thefts  of  fruit  and  other  crops,  continually  tend  to  even  their 
own  accounts  with  the  farmer,  and  occasionally  even  overdraw 
them. 

THB  CROW  AS  AN  ENEMY  TO   FIELD  MICE   AND  OTHER  SMALL  QUAD- 
RUPEDS. 

Aside  from  the  insect-eating  habits  of  the  Crow  its  most  beneficial 
trait  probably  is  the  killing  of  field  mice.  Of  these  it  is  a  great 
destroyer,  hunting  up  the  nests  and  devouring  young  and  old  when- 
ever they  can  be  caught.  There  is  abundance  or  evidence  that  Crows 
are  very  skillful  at  such  hunting,  and  undoubtedly  they  form  one  of 
the  strong  checks  on  the  increase  of  these  prolific  and  destructive 
rodents.  Among  the  reports  of  our  correspondents  are  twelve  which 
mention  this  habit  of  mouse-hunting,  and  from  these  we  select  a 
few: 

From  James  O.  Whittemore,  Fairfield,  Me. : 

I  have  observed  Crows  catching  insects  and  field-mice  all  the  year  round.  The 
general  impression  among  fanners  is  to  tolerate  Crows  at  all  seasons  except  the 
early  spring. 

From  O.  P.  Hitchings,  Winfield,  N.  Y. : 

The  Crow  has  the  reputation  of  catching  field-mice,  especially  Just  after  the  grass 
has  been  cut. 

From  F.  A.  Sampson,  Sedalia,  Mo. : 

After  mowing  I  have  seen  Crows  feeding  on  what  I  supposed  to  be  grasshoppers; 
they  also  catch  and  eat  mice. 

We  have  received  one  report  also  from  William  J.  Howerton,  of 
Florence,  Ariz.,  who  writes  as  follows: 

The  CoDMnon  Crow  of  this  section  is  of  some  economic  value,  as  I  have  observed  it 
catching  and  killing  the  common  pocket  gopher. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ANIMAL  FOOD  OP  THE  OROW. 

Probably  no  family  of  birds  in  existence  is  more  truly  omnivorous 
than  the  Crows;  almost  anything  eatable  is  utilized  when  hunger 
presses,  though  at  other  times  they  are  more  scrupulous  about  their 
rood.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  give  a  complete  category 
of  the  items  which  may  enter  into  the  Crow's  diet,  and  as  many  of 
them  have  no  bearing  on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question  it  is 
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mmecessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject  here;  any  one  who  is  curioost) 
know  exactly  what  ninety-eight  Crows  had  Vaten  just  before tli^ 
were  killed  can  consuit  tile  list  of  stomach  examinations  with tM 
this  paper  concludes. 

The  animal  matter  contained  in  the  stomachs  of  eighty-six  Ojt 
mon  Crows  examined  was  as  follows: 
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The  following  statement  from  Mr.  John  M,  Richardson,  of  Dam- 
gerfield.  Tex.,  is  interesting  in  this  connection  from  its  noyelty.  Mr. 
Richardson  writes: 

The  Crow  is  known  to  catch  young  terrapins,  and  there  is  reason  to  helieve  M 
it  destroys  other  small  reptiles.  I  remember  a  rock-crowned  hill  on  the  east  bask 
of  the  'V^ateree,  between  Manchester  and  Statesborgh,  in  Sumter  Coon^,  Ga.,thit 
waa  almost  covered  with  remains  of  small  terrapins  and.  land  tortoises  carried 
there,  killed,  and  devoured  by  Crows. 

THB  CHOW  AS  A  SCAVENGBB. 

The  eighty-six  stomach  examinations  of  the  Common  Crow  showed 
food  in  but  fourteen  cases  which  could  properly  be  called  carrion; 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  seasons  of  scarcity  Crows  eat 
large  quantities  of  carrion.  Nevertheless  the  good  done  in  this  way 
has  been  very  greatly  overestimated,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
prefer  fresh  food  to  carrion,  and  only  take  the  latter  when  more  agree- 
able food  is  scarce.  This  is  mainly  during  winter  and  early  spring 
when,  in  cold  climates,  no  harm  would  be  done  if  the  camon  were 
allowed  to  lie  uneaten. 

During  warm  weather,  when  the  decay  of  animal  substances  is 
more  unpleasant  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  health,  the  Crow 
rarely  touches  a  carcass  at  all,  but  any  animal  which  dies  at  that 
time,  together  with  any  carcasses  left  from  earlier  in  the  season,  we 
soon  disposed  of  by  insects  and  the  natural  processes  of  desiccation 
and  decay. 

In  warm  climates  the  black  vultures  and  turkey  buzzards  render 
the  services  of  Crows  entirely  superfluous.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
times  when  Crows  are  serviceable  in  the  removal  of  carrion,  but  in 
most  cases  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  presence  in  places  where  it  can 
do  any  harm. 
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Food  of  the  Fish  Crow. 

The  food  of  the  Fish  Crow  has  been  represented  iisnallv  as  con- 
sisting more  strictly  of  marine  products  tnan  that  of  the  Common 
Crow;  and  it  has  been  supposed  also  not  to  pull  com  or  feed  on 
rii)eiiing  grain,  but  to  devote  more  time  to  fruit  and  perhaps  to  in- 
sects. 

The  examination  of  the  twelve  stomachs  of  Fish  Crows  does  not 
bear  out  all  these  statements,  for  no  one  of  the  stomachs  contained 
any  trace  of  fish  or  any  marine  product,  except  a  few  bits  of  shell  in 
one  stomach.  Only  three  of  the  stomachs  contained  any  traces  of  in- 
sects (these  mostly  grasshoppers),  while  five  contained  carrion,  and 
ei^ht  contained  grain  and  oerries.  No  one  of  these  stomachs  con- 
tained any  seeds  of  poison  ivy  or  sumach. 

SUMMARY  OP  EVIDENCE  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all  testimony, 
publisned  and  impublished,  that^ 

I.  Crows  seriously  damage  the  corn  crop,  and  injure  other  grain 
crops  usually  to  a  less  extent. 

II.  They  damage  other  farm  crops  to  some  extent,  frequently  doing 
much  mischief. 

III.  They  are  very  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  domes- 
ticated fowls. 

IV.  They  do  incalculable  damage  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  na- 
tive birds. 

V.  They  do  much  harm  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  of  poison  ivy, 
poison  sumach,  and  perhaps  other  noxious  plants. 

VI.  They  do  much  harm  by  the  destruction  of  beneficial  insects. 
On  the  other  hand — 

VII.  They  do  much  good  by  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects. 

VIII.  They  are  largely  beneficial  through  their  destruction  of  mice 
and  other  rodents. 

IX.  They  are  valuable  occasionally  as  scavengers. 

The  careful  examination  of  large  numbers  of  stomachs,  and  the 
critical  study  of  the  insect  food  of  the  Crow,  may  change  materially 
the  present  aspect  of  the  question :  but  so  far  as  the  facts  at  present 
known  enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed,  the  harm  which  Crows  do 
api>ears  to  far  outweigh  the  good. 

RESULTS  IN  DETAIL  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  STOMACHS  OF  THE 

COMMON  CROW  {CORVUS  AMERICANUS), 

[Note. — ^The  following  records  of  diss^tion  are  from  examinations  of  Btomachs 
preserved  in  alcohol  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  col- 
lectors whose  names  accompany  the  records  m  the  list  below.  Unless  otherwise 
stated  the  determinations  of  the  various  items  of  stomach  contents  have  been  made 
entirelj  bj  members  of  the  Division,  the  writer  being  responsible  for  the  larger 
part.  The  percentages  of  the  food  elements  in  each  case  are  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  approximate;  they  are  merely  careful  estimates,  no  exact  measurement  bemg 
practicable.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the  remains  of  insects  were  referred  to  the  En- 
tomologist of  the  Department,  for  critical  study,  and  a  summary  of  his  preliminary 
report  has  been  given  on  a  previous  page.] 

9048.    Male.    Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.    January  2, 1886;  9.80  a.  m.    F.  J.  Dixon. 

Animal  matter,  0  per  cent.;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc.,  6;  indeterminate,  4. 

Stomach  less  than  half  full. 
Conteii/«.— Fragments  of  com,  acorns,  etc. ;  8  bits  of  insect  legs;  fine  mud- 
Uke  matter  not  detennined;  a  little  sand  and  graTel. 
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2649.    Female.    Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.    January  2,  1886;  10.30  a.m.    F.J.  Dixon. 

Animal  matter,  7  per  cent.;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc.,  8.  Stomach  wdl 
filled. 

Contents, — Remains  of  corn;  pumpkin  and  cucumber  seeds,  and  perhaps 
other  seeds;  remains  of  muscular  fiber,  probably  from  a  mussel  or  clam 
as  some  of  it  was  attached  to  a  piece  of  a  shell,  apparently  that  of  bivalve; 
a  few  bits  of  shell  and  a  little  sand;  no  remains  of  insects. 
7012.    Chester  Ck)unty,  Pa.    January  12,  1887.     Dr.  B.  H.  Warren. 

Animal  matter,  25 per  cent.;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  etc.,  25.  Stomach  about 
two-thirds  full. 

Cfontents. — A  few  bits  of  corn  (kernels),  and  a  large  amount  of  hulls  of  com 
or  otlier  ^rain,  with  some  other  vegetable  fiber;  4  seeds  of  poison  ivy 
(Rhus  toxicodendron);  2  vertebrss  of  small  bird*  and  several  fragments o( 
bone  of  small  fish*;  3  or  4  small  beetles  and  a  large  quantity  of  other 
insect  remains,  and  one  spider;  a  good  supply  of  coarse  gravel. 
7018.    Chester  County,  Pa.    January  15, 1887.     Dr.  B.  H.  Warren. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  00;  gravel,  etc.,  9.  Stomach  aboat 
three-fourths  full. 

Contents, — One  hundred  and  fifty-three  seeds  of  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toocieodm- 

dron),  about  125  seeds  of  sumach  (Rhus  glabra);  egg-case  of  a  spider;  insect 

remains;  a  fair  amount  of  sand  and  gravel;  a  quantity  of  finely  pulv^i^ 

vegetable  matter  mixed  with  finfe  sand. 

4482.     ^lale.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    January  15,  1887;  a.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  75;  gravel,  etc.,  15.  Stomach  well 
filled. 

Contents. — ^Remains  of  kernels  of  com,  forming  about  70  per  cent,  of  ^tire 
stomach  contents;  about  15  seeds  of  common  sumach  (Rhus)  uod  1  seed  of 
poison  sumach  (Rhus  venenata);  about  10  per  cent,  of  bits  of  flesh  and 
ligament  of  some  animal,  probably  carrion;  a  large  amount  of  clean  sand 
without  pelfbles;  no  insect  remains. 
4488.    Female.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    January  15,  1887;  a.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat 

Animal  matter,  15  per  cent.;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc.,  75.  Stomach  lam 
thaii  half  fiill. 

Contents, — Three  unknown  seeds,  probably  of  apple,  pear,  or  qiiince;.a8mall 

amount  of  vegetable  matter  like  pulp  of  fruit;  a  single  hog  bristle  and  a 

number  of  bite  of  meat,  probably  carrion;  a  large  amount  of  sand  vdth* 

out  any  gravel  or  pebbles;  no  insect  remains. 

4484.    Female.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    Jamlary  10,  1887;  a.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat 

Animal  matter,  15  per  cent.;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc.,  75.  Stomaoh  about 
half  full. 

Contents, — ^A  few  skins  of  berries  or  seeds  in  small  bits,  and  a  little  other  flue 

vegetable  debris;  a  single  hoj^  bristle  and  bite  of  animal  tissue,  probably 

c^mon;  about  2  per  cent,  of  insect  remains,  all  of  a  single  insect ;  a  laxig^ 

amount  of  sand,  and  two  or  three  small  pebbles. 

4i35.    Male.    Ea«t  Hartford,  Conn.    January,  16,  1887;  2  p.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat 

Animal  matter,  5  percent.;  vegetable,  8;  gravel,  etc.,  02.  Stomach  almost 
empty. 

Cow^enw.— One  or  two  hog  bristles  and  a  few  shreds  of  animal  membriMi^ 
probably  carrion;  a  few  bite  of  hulls  of  corn  or  other  grain;  a  little  sand 
and  many  small  fragmente  of  some  hard  black  mineral;  no  insect  re- 
mains. 

4486.  Female.     East  Hartford,  Conn,     January  16,  1887;  2  p.  m.    Willard  E. 

Treat. 
Animal  matter,  85  per  cent.;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc.,  5.    Stomach  aboat 

half  f  uU. 
Contents,— About  100  seeds  of  poison  ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron),  and  7  seeds  of 

common  sumach  (Rhus);  about  35  per  cent,  of  shreds  and  Inte  of  animil 

membrane,  probably  carrion;  a  little  sand,  and  five  or  six  small  pebbles; 

no  insecte. 

4487.  Ifale.     East  Hartford,  Conn.    January  16,  1887;  2  p.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat 
Animal  matter,  40  per  cent.;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc., 50.    Stomach almon 

emntv 
Contents. — ^Two  seeds  of  harmless  sumach  (Rhus)  and  a  few  hulls  and  slditf 
of  other  seeds  or  grain;  one  hog  bristle  and  a.  few  shreds  and  small 
masses  of  muscle  and  tendon,  probably  carrion;  sand  without  pebWes; 
no  insecte. 


^  These  bones  were  identified  by  F.  A.  Lucas. 
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4438.     Male.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    January  16, 1887;  3  p.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat. 
Animal  matter,  14  per  cent.;  vegetable,  85;  gravel,  etc.,  1.    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents, — Remains  of  about  20  kernels  of  com,  9  or  10  of  them  nearly  entire; 

about  80  seeds  of  harmless  sumach  (RIius);  one  or  two  hog  bristles,  and 

many  shreds  and  bits  of  meat,  probably  carrion;  a  very  little  sand;  no  in- 

sects 
44o().    Female.     East  Hartford,  Conn.     January  31,  1887;  10  a.  m.     Willard  E. 

Treat. 
Animal  matter,  5  per  cent.;  vegetable,  48;  gravel,  etc.,  47.    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents, — Remains  of  kernels  of  com,  mostly  hulls;  one  or  two.  small  shreds 

of  meat  (carrion  ?);  a  dozen  or  more  caddis-fly  cases  and  some  of  the  legs 

of  the  larvae  [Tyler  Townsend] ;  a  large  amount  of  sand  and  gravel. 

4451.  Male.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    January  31,  1887;  10  a.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat. 
Animal  matter,  50  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  etc. ,  0.    Stomach  leas  than 

half  full. 
Contents, — Scraps  and  shreds  of  meat  and  animal  membrane  (carrion?);  about 
120  seeds  of  harmless  sumach  {Rhus),  and  other  remains  of  the  berries; 
no  gravel  or  sand;  no  insects. 

4452.  Male.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    Januarv  31, 1887;  10  a.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat. 
Animal  matter,  50  per  cent.;  vegetable,  42;  gravel,  etc.,  8.     Stomach  well 

filled. 

Contents. — Shreds  and  tendinous  masses  of  animal  matter,  probably  carrion; 
remains  of  a  few  acorns  or  chestnuts;  77  seeds  of  poison  ivy  (Rhus  tox- 
icodendron); about  175  seeds  of  harmless  sumach  {Rhus);  a  small  amount 
of  gravel  and  sand;  no  insects. 
3059.    Male.    Sandy  Spring,  Md.    Febmary  4,  1887;  a.m.    H.H.MiUer. 

Animal  matter,  0  per  cent.;  vegetiible,  87;  gravel,  etc.,  10;  indeterminate,  8. 
Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents, — Corn  almost  entirely,  more  than  half  of  it  in  large  pieces,  some 
nearly  entire  kernels  and  a  larp:e  quantity  of  hulls;  about  10  per  cent,  of 
gravel  and  sand,  the  bulk  of  it  being  rusty  quartz;  a  small  amoimt  (3  per 
cent.)  of  fine  **  mud,"  not  identifial)le;  no  insects. 

4461.  East  Hartford,  Conn.    February  14,  1887;  10  a.m.    Willard  E. Treat. 
Animal  matter,  40  percent.;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  etc.,  10.    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents, — Remains  of  com  and  j')erhaps  other  grains,  with  a  few  bits  of  grass 
and  hulls  of  seeds;  about  00  seeds  of  hamiYess  sumach  (/?/«t8),  apparently 
of  two  distinct  species;  2  seeds  of  red  cedar  {Junipei'us);  a  large  amount 
of  muscular  fiber,  fat,  and  sinews,  probably  carrion;  sand  and  gravel;  no 
insects 

4462.  Female.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    February  14,  1887;  10  a.  m.    Willard  E. 

Treat. 
Animal  matter,  5  per  cent.;  vegetable,  45;  gravel,  etc.,  50.    Stomach  nearly 

empty. 
Contents, — Remnants  of  com  and  hulls;  a  few  bits  of  acorn  shells;  a  bit  of 

skin  (without  hair)  of  some  animal:  a  single  hog  bristle;  a  fair  amount 

of  fine  sand,  and  two  or  three  small  pebbles;  no  insects. 

4463.  Female.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    February  14,  1887;  10  a.  m.     Willard  E. 

Treat. 
Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  45;  gravel,  etc.,  50;  indeterminate,  4. 

Stomach  about  half  full. 
Contents, — About  100  sc^^ds  of  harmless  sumach  (7?/<ii«),  and  a  considerable 

amount  of  hulls,  skins,  etc.,  of  thoso  or  other  seeds  and  fruits;  a  few 

minute  bits  of  the  hard  parts  of  insects;  a  little  very  fine  black  *'mud," 

not  determined;  pand,  gravel,  and  bits  of  coke. 

4464.  Male.    East  Hartford,  Conn.    Febmary  14, 1887;  10  a.  m.    Willard  E.  Treat. 
Animal  matter,  75  per  cent.;  vegetable,  0;  gravel,  etc.,  25.    Stomach  almost 

empty. 
Conte7iis.^-Oi\ii  lioi^  bristle;  a  very  little  muscular  filler  and  sinew  and  some 

fat,  doubtless  all  carrion:  a  small  anion nt  of  iine  sand:  no  insects. 
8139.     Male.     West  Goshen.  Pa.     February  15,  18.^{>.     Dr.  H.  H.Warren. 

Animal  matter,  5  per  cent.;  vegetable,  93:  gravel,  etc.,  2.    Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents, — Remains  of  numerous  kernels  of  corn:  6  seods  o[  suniach:  a  small 

bone  from  tarsus  orcan^us  of  some  aiiiiual,  a]>}uirently  of  the  size  of  a 

dog  or  slieep;  a  single  piece  of  slate  about  one-half  inch  long;  no  insects. 
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1831.    Male.    Washington^  D.  C.    March  13, 1886;  4  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  97;  gravel,  etc.,  2.    Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents. — Unidentifieil  ve;j:etal)le  matter  mainly;  a  few  bits  of  com  or  other 
grain,  with  some  hulls,  bits  of  grass,  and  what  appears  to  be  young  sprouts 
of  some  vegetable;  3  or  4  small  seeds  not  identified;  a  single  claw  of  a  cray- 
fish and  a  few  bits  of  insect  remains:  no  pebbles  and  very  Uttle  sand. 
1579.    Young.    Saint  Louis,  Mo.    May  23,  1885.     Otto  Widmann. 

Animal  matter,  99  per  cent.;  vegetable,  0;  gravel,  etc.,  1. 

Contents. — Many  bones  of  frog;  nmueroxis  fragments  of  insects:  a  very  little 
sand. 

5510.  NestUng.    Gainesville,  Va.     May  13,  1887;  5  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  90  per  cent.;  vegetable,  0;  gravel,  etc.,  0;  indeterminate,  10. 

Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents. — Mainly  insects;  a  few  bones  of  a  small  frog;  about  10  per  cent  of 
fine  "mud,'*  apparently  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
matter,  but  not  determinable;  no  sand  or  gravel. 

5511.  Nestling.    Gainesville,  Va.    May  13,  1887;  5  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  90  per  cent.;  vegetable,  7;  gravel,  etc.,  1;  indeterminate, 2. 

Stomach  about  two-thirds  full. 
Contents. — Six  or  eight  small  pieces  of  vegetable  matter,  apparently  bits  of  an 
acorn  or  chestnut;  a  few  shreds  of  vegetable  fiber;  2  or  3  minute  bones  of 
a  fish;  3  bits  of  shell,  probably  of  snail;  a  single  small  pebble  and  a  few 
grains  of  sand;  a  large  amount  (nearly  90  per  cent.)  of  insect  remains, 
amon^  which  pieces  of  beetles  are  numerous;  a  small  amount  of  fine 
mud-like  material,  probably  from  the  insects. 

2514.  Adult  female.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    June  30,  1886;  3  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  99;  gravel,  etc.,  0.    Stomach  full 
Contents, — Mainly  com,  one  whole  kernel  and  many  large  pieces,  and  a  largje 

amount  of  hulls  and  finely  pulverized  com;  3  stones  of  cherries  (culti- 
vated); a  few  bits  of  black  vegetable  material  like  the  shell  of  an  acorn; 
a  few  bits  of  the  hard  parts  of  beetles ;  no  sand  or  CTayel. 
2677.    Young.    Englewood,  N.  J.    June  27,  1886;  5  p.m.    F.  M.  Chapman. 

Anim^  matter,  95  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  5 ;  gravel,  etc. ,  0.    Stomach  well  fiUed. 

Contents. — Remains  of  a  small  bird,  apparently  an  unfledged  yoimg;  remains 
of  insect  larva)  and  insects,  but  these  rtiay  have  come  from  the  stomach 
of  the  young  bird  eaten  by  the  Crow;  a  few  bits  of  the  hulls  of  com,  and 
other  vegetm)le  debris. 
3045.  Adult  (?).  Peterborough,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.  June,  1886.  O.  S.  Mil- 
ler, jr. 

Animal  matter,  3  per  cent.;  vegetable,  95;  gravel,  etc.,  2.  Stomach  well 
filled. 

Contents. — Kernels  of  com,  oats,  and  a  few  of  wheat,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  hulls,  mainly  of  oats;  a  few  small  h*agments  of  insects;  4 
small  pebbles,  and  a  very  little  sand. 
3769.    Male.     Immature.     Peck's  Island,  New  Jersey.    July  1,  1886;  noon.    J. 
Percy  Moore. 

Animal  matter,  15  per  cent,;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc.,  75.  Stomach  about 
half  full. 

Contents. — Mainly  sand  and  bits  of  shell;  two  or  three  bits  of  seaweed  and  a 
very  little  other  vegetable  matter;  1  gasteropod  shell  about  half  an  inch 
long;  3  or  4  joints  of  a  crustacean's  legs:  hundreds  of  minute  fish  Terte- 
bree,  almost  microscopic;  about  5  per  cent,  of  insect  remains  in  very  fine 
pieces. 

2515.  Male.    Immature.    Sing  Smg,  N.  Y.    July  1 ,  1886;  9  a.  m.    Br.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  99  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  0;  gravel,  etc. ,  0;  indeterminate,  1. 

Stomach  about  half  full. 

Contents. — Insects,  mainly  larvae;  a  few  bits  of  what  appears  to  be  bark  or 
wood,  but  not  positively  identified;  no  sand  or  gravel. 
2510.    Male  adult.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  1,  1886;  9  a.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  2  per  cent.;  vegetable,  95;  gravel,  etc.,  3.  Stomach  well 
filled. 

Contents.— Nine  cherrystones,  with  skins  and  pulp  of  about  8;  fragments  of 
com  or  other  grain,  and  the  hulls  of  same;  alx)ut  20  seeds  of  Ifttfwwsp.? 
and  6  or  8  unkno^vn  seeds;  a  few  remains  of  insects,  apparently  beetles;  5 
small  pebbles  and  a  little  sand. 

Dr.  Fisher  says  the  cherry  stones  are  from  cherries  wliich  grow  every- 
where in  the  woods  about  Sing  Sing,  and  probably  have  escaped  from  cul- 
tivation.    They  are  very  dark  when  ripe,  almost  black. 
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2517.  Male  adult    Sin^  Sing,  N.  T.    July  1, 1886;  noon.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  fe  per  cent.;  Tegetable,  33;  gravel,  etc.,  2.    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents, — Seven  cheny  stones  (like  those  in  No.  2516).  and  bits  of  skins  and 
other  debris  of  fruit;  about  a  dozen  seeds  of  RubtiSy  apparently  the  red 
raspberry  (JS.  strigostts);  large  quantity  of  insect  remains,  one  or  two  in- 
sects nearly  entire;  a  very  small  amount  of  sand. 

2518.  Male  adult.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  1.  1886;  1  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  70  per  cent.;  vegetable,  30:  gravel,  etc.,  0.  Stomach  full. 
Contents. — Nineteen  cherry  stones  (like  those  in  No.  2516);  a  few  bits  of  fruit 

skins  and  vegetable  fiber;  a  very  large  amount  of  insect  remains;  four 
small  vertebrse  of  small,  tailed  batracliian,  perhaps  a  salamander  (iden- 
tified by  F.  A.  Lucas). 

2519.  Male  adult.    Sine  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  3,  1886;  10.80  a.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  60  per  cent.;  vegetable,  40;  gravel,  etc.,  0.    Stonuich  well 

filled. 

Contents. — Six  cherry  stones  (like  those  in  No.  2516),  and  a  very  little  other 
vegetable  matter;  bones  and  fiesh  of  a  small  bullfrog  (identified  by  F.  A. 
Lucas).     No  trace  of  insects  or  gravel. 

2520.  Female  adult.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  2,  1886;  1  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher, 
Animal  matter,  50  per  cent.;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  etc.,  0.    Stomach  littlo 

distended. 
Contents, — Five  stones  of  cherry  (like  those  in  No.  2516);  remains  of  insects; 
no  firravel 

2521.  Female  adult.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  2, 1886;  1.30  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  60  per  cent.;  vegetable,  40;  gravel,  etc.,  0.    Stomach  nearly 

empty. 
Contents. — One  cherry  stone  (like  those  found  in  No.  2516),  and  a  single  frag- 
ment of  some  other  fruit  stones;  insect  remains;  no  gravel. 

2522.  Female  adult.     Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    July  2, 1886;  2.30  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter, 33  per  cent.;  vegetable,  65;  gravel,  etc., 2,    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents. — Four  cherries,  whole  or  nearly  so,  and  stones  of  twelve  more 
(like  those  in  No.  2516).  with  a  very  little  other  vegetable  matter;  bones 
of  a  frog,  forming  about  four-fifths  of  the  animal  matter,  the  remainder 
being  fragments  of  insects;  a  single  pebble  and  a  very  little  sand. 

2678.  Young.     Nigger  Pond,  Ramapo  Mountams,  N.  J.     July  4, 1886;  5  p.  m.     F. 

M.  Chapman. 
Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable, 90;  gravel,  otc.,0.    Stomach  nearly 

empty. 
Contents. — A  few  pieces  of  acorns,  peas,  or  kernels  of  com;  three  or  four  small 

berries,  probably  of  the  heath  family,  ix?rliaps  bluel>errios  (VticeintttJH); 

two  or  three  pieces  of  animal  matter,  possibly  bits  of  marine  worms; 

two  or  tliree  bones  of  small  fish;  no  sand  or  gravel. 

2679.  Young.    Nigger  Pond,  Ramapo  Mountains,  New  Jersey.    July  4,  1886;  5 

p.  m.     F.  M.  Chapman. 
Animal  matter,  3  per  cent.;  vegetable,  97;  gravel,  etc.,  0.    Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents. — Numerous  fragments  of  the  flesh  of  some  nut,  fruit,  or  grain, 

not  determined,  perhaps  of  acorn,  as  there  are  many  fragments  of  sliell 

resembling  that  of  an  acorn;  2  pistils  of  flowers  nearly  an  inch  long;  a 

few  bones  of  small  fish;  no  trace  of  insects  or  gravel. 
2866.     Male  adult  (?).     Peterborough,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.    July  14, 1886.    G.  S. 

Miller,  jr. 
Animal  matter,  60  per  cent.;  vegetable,  30;  gravel,  etc.,  4;  indeterminate,  6. 

Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents. — Remains  of  oats  (mainly  the  hulls);  fine  grass  and  some  other 

vegetable  fiber;  bones  and  nearly  all  the  teeth  of  a  field-mouse  {Arvicola 

riparius)j  forming  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stomach  contents; 

about  30  per  cent,  of  insect  remains;  about  6  per  cent,  of  fine  "  mud  " 

not  identifiable. 
4836.    Young.    Hillsborough,  New  Brunswick,  July  15, 1886;  3  to  4  p.  m.    Jonathan 

Dwight,  jr. 
Animal  matter,  10  jier  cent.;  vegetable,  45;  gravel,  etc.,  45.    Stomach  nearly 

empty. 
Contents.— ReniahiQ  of  seeds  and  berries,  two  kinds  of  seeds  not  recog^nized; 

remains  of  insects;  10  pebbles;  no  sand. 
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4887.  Male,  young.    Hillsboroiigh,  New  Brunswick.    JulylC,  1886;  8  a.  m.  Jonathan 

Dwight,  jr. 
Animal  matter,  35  i>er  cent.;  vegetable,  65;  gravel,  etc.,  0.    Stomach  less  than 

half  full. 
Contents. — A  piece  of  moss  about  half  an  inch  long;  hulls  of  fire  or  six  raap- 

berries;  seven  seeds  of  red  raspl^erry  {Ritbus  strigo^is);  remains  of  a 

large  cutworm;  no  gravel  or  sand. 

4888.  Female,  young.     Hillsborough,  New  Brunswick.     July  16,  1886;  8  a.  m. 

Jonathan  Dwight,  jr. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  99;  gravel,  etc.,  0.  Stomach  less  than 
half  full. 

Contents. — Hulls  and  a  few  seeds  of  raspberry;  two  small,  unknown  pods  not 
yet  ripe;  twelve  or  fifteen  very  small  seeds,  possibly  those  of  strawber- 
ries; a  single  fragment  of  some  be€'tle;  no  gravel  or  sand. 
4962.     Male,  immature.     Hillsborough,  New  Brunswick.     July  29,  1886;  5.  p.  m. 
Jonathan  Dwight,  jr. 

Animal  matter,  20  per  cent.:  vegetable,  80;  gravel,  etc.,  0.  Stomach  about 
half  full. 

Contents, — A  large  amount  of  pulp  and  skins  of  some  fruit  not  identified 
(the  pulp  looks  like  that  of  an  early  apple,  but  the  skins  are  too  thin);  two 
stones  of  some  species  of  PninuSj  perhaps  a  beech  plum;  remains  of 
insects,  mainly  (?)  beetles,  but  one  large  cutworm;  no  gravel. 
735.  Immature.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  September  18,  1885;  10  a.  m.  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam. 

Animal  matter,  5  percent.;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc.,  20;  indeterminate,  15. 
Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents. — Twenty-two  stones  of  wild  cherrv  {Pninus  serotvna);  9  of  cornel 
(ComiLS  sp.?),  and  8  lui identified;  also  pulp  of  above  berries;  a  few  pieces 
of  what  appears  to  be  an  acorn  or  chestnut;  various  hard  parts  of  insects. 
1640.     Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.     September  20, 1885;  a.  m.    F.  S.  Place. 

Animal  matter,  45  per  cent.;  vegetable,  53;  gravel,  etc.,  2.    Stomach  full. 

Contents. — Fragments  of  the  '*meat"  of  some  nut  or  large  seed;  pieces  of 
acorns  or  chestnuts;  numerous  fragments  of  fruit  pulp,  probably  apple; 
many  insect  remains  (45  per  cent.);  5  small  pebbles;  no  sand. 
1541.    Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.    September  20,  1885;  a.m.    F.S. Place. 

Animal  matter,  40  per  cent.;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc.,  0,     Stomach  full. 

Contents. — Seven  stones  of  wild  cherry  {I^unus  serotina);  5  or  6  triangnlir 
seeds  (of  Polygonum  f):  skins  aiul  other  vegetable  matter  from  both  the 
preceding,  and  some  long  vegetaljle  fiber  from  some  other  plant;  numer- 
ous insect  remains;  no  sand  or  gravel. 
2289.    Male.    Washington, D.C.    Septemlx-r  7,1886;  11  a.m.    W.B. Barrows. 

Animal  matter,  0  percent.;  vegetable,  70;  gravel,  etc.,  5;  indeterminate, 25. 
Stomach  alniost  empty. 

Contents. — One  grape  seed;  vegetable  fiber  finely  divided;  2  or  3  bits  of  sand 
and  gravel;  tine  mud-like  material,  not  identifiable;  no  insects. 
2240.    Male.    Wafihington, D. C.    September  7, 1886;  11  a.m.    F.A.Lucas. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  80;  gravel,  etc.,  10.  Stomach  about 
half  full. 

Contents. — Grape  seeds  and  skins,  with  a  little  pulp  and  much  vegetable  fiber; 
other  vegetable  material  not  identifiable;  7  seeds  of  poison  ivy;  small 
amount  of  gravel ;  a  few  insect  remains. 

The  grayje  seeds  are  undoubtedly  those  of  cultivated  grapes,  as  this 
bird  and  No.  2239  were  shot  near  a  vineyard,  the  owner  of  which  com- 
plained of  the  great  damage  done  by  the  Crows. 
2698.    Alfred  Centre, N.Y.    Septemter  7, 1886.    F.S. Place. 

Animal  matter,  95  per  cent.;  vegetable,  5;  gravel,  etc.,  0.  Stomach  less  than 
half  full. 

Contents. — One  stone  of  wild  cherry  and  a  very  little  fine  vegetable  matter, 
probably  from  the  fruit  of  the  same;  several  grasshoppers  and  perhaps 
othpr  insects*  no  crravel 
2242.    Male.     Shelter  Island,  NewYork.     September  11, 1886;  a.  m.    W.  W.  Worth- 
ington. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  85 ;  gravel ,  etc. ,  5.    Stomach  well  fiUw. 

Contents. — about  50  seeds  of  bay-berry  or  wax-berry  {Myrica  cerifera);  huJls 
of  com  or  some  other  grain,  ^ntli  a  few  small  bits  of  the  grain;  a  little 
fine  vegetable  material,  not  identified;  remains  of  the  legs  of  a  small  crus- 
tacean; 4  small  snail  shells  (marine);  2  vertebrae  of  small  fiah;  a  few  frafi^ 
ments  of  ii^sects;  a  little  sand« 
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4587.  Male.    Shelter  Island,  New  York.     October  1,  1886;  a.  m.    W.  W.  Worth- 

inffton. 
•    Ammal  matter,  25  per  cent.;  vegetable,  00;  gravel,  etc.,  15.     Stomach  about 
half  full. 
Contents, — Fragments  of  acorns  or  chestnuts,  and,  perhaps,  of  some  other 
seeds,  but  these  mainly;  remams  of  a  crayfish;  4  or  5  mmute  bits  of  an 
insect;  considerable  sand,  but  no  pebbles. 

4588.  Male.    Shelter  Island,  New  York.    October  1,  1886;  a,  m.    W.  W*  Worth- 

ington. 

Animal  matter,  0  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  100;  gravel,  etc. ,  0.  Stomach  less  than 
half  full. 

Contents, — Remains  of  a  dozen  or  more  kernels  of  com;  about  60  stones  of 
bay-beny  {Myriea  cerifera);  a  single  stone  of  some  wild  Pruntw,  probably 
the  beach  plum  (P.  inaHtima)\  3  small  claw  tips  of  a  crab  or  crayfish,  prob- 
ably taken  as  gravel  (?);  no  insects. 
2269.     Female,  adult.     Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.     October  2,  1886;  3  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  2  per  cent.;  vegetable,  96;  gravel,  etc.,  8.    Stomach  full. 

Contents, — Nineteen  seeds  of  flowering  dogwood  (Comtis  florida);  17  seeds  of 
bay-berry  {Myriea  cerifera);  bits  of  shell  of  chestnuts  and  laJ*ge  amount 
of  chestnut  '*  meat;"  8  vertebras  and  other  small  bones  of  a  small  fish; 
minute  bits  of  the  shell  of  insects;  little  sand  and  gravel. 
1439.    Essex  Junction,  Vt.    October  3,  1885;  10  a.  m.    Charles  A.  Davis. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc.,  89.  Stomach  nearly 
empty. 

Contents, — Skin  and  pulp  of  a  single  fruit,  perhaps  a  grape,  but  iio  seeds;  lai]ge 
quantity  of  sand  and  gravel;  minute  fragments  of  the  hard  parts  of  in- 
Sfiots 

1444.    Winfield,  N.  Y.     October  4,  1885;  10  a.  m.     O.  P.  Hitchings. 

Animal  matter,  5  percent.;  vegetable,  5;  gravel,  etc.,  86;  indetermin- 
ate, 5. 

Contents, — A  few  bits  of  oats  and  perhaj^s  other  grain;  a  mixture  of  finely 
pulverized  vegetable  and  mineral  matter,  forming  a  fine  black  mud;  a 
targe  amount  of  sand  and  pebbles;  a  few  fragments  of  insects. 
8564.    Female.    Broadway,  Queens  County,  N.  Y.    October  16,  1886;  noon.    Wil- 
liam Dutcher. 

Animal  matter,  18  per  cent.;  vegetable,  75;  gravel,  etc.,  7.  Stomach  well 
filled. 

Contents, — Remains  of  acorns  or  chestnuts;  remains  of  insects;  gravel,  includ- 
ing many  bits  of  shell.  * 
1141.    Adult.    SmgSing,  N.Y.    October  18, 1885.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fishet. 

Animal  matter,  10 per  cent.;  vegetable,  75;  gravel,  etc.,  10;  indeterminate,  5, 

•       Stomach  well  nlled. 

Contents, — Fragments  of  acorns  or  chestnuts;  about  50  seeds  of  poison  su- 
mach; remains  of  various  insects;  skins  and  pulp  of  a  few  berries. 
1515.    Watkins,  N.Y.     October  20,  1885;  8.45  a.m.     H.  C.  Griswold. 

Animal  matter,  25  per  cent.;  vegetable,  25;  gravel,  etc.,  50.  Stomach  about 
half  full. 

Contents, — Fragments  of  seeds,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  a  squash  or 
melon;  a  little  unidentifiable  vegetable  matter;  remains  of  insects;  sand 
and  cravel 
8940.    Male.    Rockville,  Conn.    October  22,  1886.    H.K.  James. 

Animal  matter,  60  per  cent.;  vegetable,  35;  ^avel,  etc.,  5.    Stomach  fulL 

Contents, — Remains  of  some  large  seed,  possibly  com  or  beans  of  some  kind; 
large  quantity  of  insect  remains,  mainly  grasshoppers;  small  quantity  of 
gravel,  mostly  bits  of  quartz,  but  one  fair-sized  garnet. 
4080.     Male.    East  Hartford,  Conn.     Octol>er  22,  1886;  noon.    C.  C.  Hanmer. 

Animal  matter,  2  per  cent.;  vegetable,  96;  gravel,  etc.,  2.    Stomach  fidl. 

Contents, — Remains  of  acorns  or  chestnuts  almost  entirely,  and  mainly  with- 
out any  bits  of  shell;  a  small  amount  of  insect  fragments  in  very  small 
bits;  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  a  very  little  sand. 
1460.     Male.    Redford,  Mich.    October  26,  1885;  7  a.  m.    (Killed  over  corn-field.) 
William  J.  Muldragh. 

Animal  matter,  0  per  cent.;  vegetable,  99;  gravel,  etc.,  1.  Stomach  about 
half  full. 

Contents, — Mainly  fragments  of  the  pulp  or  flesh  of  some  nut  or  berry,  pos- 
sibly acorns;  2  grape  seeds;  3  small  pebbles,  no  sand;  no  insect  remains; 
no  traces  of  com. 
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1201.  Male.    Washington,  D.  C.    October  80,  1885;  4  p.  m.    Dr.  C.  Hart  Menriam. 
Animal  matter,  trace;  vegetable,  89  per  cent.;  gravel,  etc.,  5;  indeterminate, 5. 

Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents, — Twenty  or  thirty  kernels  of  com  in  fragments;  21  stones  of  flow- 
ering dogrwood  {Comus  florida);  125  seeds  of  noison  ivy;  sand  and  gravel, 
and  what  appears  to  be  fine  mud;  no  trace  of  insect  remains. 

1202.  Female.    Washmgton,  D.  C.    October  30, 1885, 4  p.  m.     Dr.  C,  Hart  MemaiiL 
Animal  matter,  1  ])er  cent.;  vegetable,  94;  gravel,  etc.,  5.    Stomach  fulL 
Contents. — About  40  seeds  of  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinquefoiia); 

about  50  seeds  of  grapes  (Vitis),  at  least  2  species;  about  20  seeds  of  poison 
ivy,  1  of  poison  sumach,  and  30  more  umdentified;  pulps  and  skins  of 
grapes  and  other  fruit;  bits  of  sea-weed,  grass,  and  unrecognizable  veg- 
etable matter;  a  few  bits  of  insects ;  sand,  gravel,  2  or  3  bits  of  molliisk 
shell,  and  single,  worn  claw  of  crayfish. 
1250.  Female.  Washii^^n,  D.  C.  November  14,  1885;  11.30  a.  m.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Fisher. 

Animstl  matter,  8  per  cent.;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc,  2.    Stomach  full. 

Contents. — Nine  seeds  of  Virginia  creeper  (Ampelopsis);  12  stones  of  flower- 
ing do^ood  (Comus  florida);  fragments  of  about  5  kernels  of  com;  a 
few  hairs  of  a  small  manmial  (probably  mouse);  1  very  small  gasteropod 
shell;  bones  of  the  head  of  a  small  fish;  minute  fragments  of  one  in- 

2801,    Adult.    Washington,  D.  C.    November  7, 1886;  4.30  p.  m.  H.  W.  Henshaw. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  05;  gravel,  etc.,  20;  indeterminate,  5. 
Stomach  full. 

Contents. — ^Remains  of  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  perhaps  other  seeds;  a  single 
grape  seed,  and  some  hulls  of  com  or  other  grain,  with  much  fine  vege- 
Ukble  matter  like  saw-dust;  a  considerable  amount  of  sand  and  gravel; 
remains  (fine)  of  many  insects. 
1709.    Male.    Callioun,  Ga.    November  28,  1885.    R.  Windsor  Smith. 

Animal  matter,  75  per  cent.:  vegetable,  10;  gravel,  etc.,  15. 

Contents. — Twenty-four  seeds  of  jK)i80u  ivy;  a  small  snake,  8  inches  or  more 
in  length;  a  small  snail  {Helix);  1  very  large  spiJer  ;  remains  of  many  in- 
sects, constituting  almost  40  per  cent,  of  enture  stomach  contents;  4  or  5 
pebbles  of  the  size  of  kernels  of  com,  and  some  sand;  a  very  httle  unde- 
termined vegetable  matter. 
1518.     Male.   Watkins,  N.  Y.     December  15,  1885;  4  p.  m.     H.  C.  Griswold. 

Animal  matter,  13  per  cent.;  vegetable,  63;  gravel,  etc.,  25.     Stomach  full. 

Contents. — Remains  of  com,  acorns,  ©r  chestnuts;  some  other  seeds  too  much 
comminuted  to  determine ;  numerous  insect  remains;  large  quantity  of 
gravel. 
4600.    Male.    Rockaway  Beach,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  December  17, 1885.    Jonathan 
Dwight,  jr. 

Animal  matter,  95  per  cent.;  vegetable,  0;  gravel,  etc., 5.  Stomach  nearly 
empty. 

Contents. — The  animal  matter  of  one  or  more  shell-fish  (apparently  a  muasel 
and  a  barnacle,  as  bits  of  shell  belonging  to  these  are  also  contained);  a 
very  little  sand;  no  insects. 
1269.     Female.     Washington,  D.  C.     December  2,  1885;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  75;  gravel,  etc.,  20;  indeterminate, 4. 

Contents. — Fragments  of  1  or  2  acoms  or  chestnuts;  lai*ge  quantities  of  the 
**  skin  "  or  hulls  of  grain,  apparently  of  kernels  of  com;  30  seeds  (A 
poison  ivy;  large  amount  of  sand  and  gravel;  some  vegetable  fiber  and 
mud;  numerous  but  small  fragments  of  the  hard  parts  oi  insects. 

1297.  Female.    Washington,  D.  C.    December  17,  1885;  found  dead.    Dr.  A.K. 

Fisher. 

Animal  matter.  90  i)er  cent;  vegetable,  2;  gravel,  etc.,  8.  Stomach  about 
one-fourth  full. 

Contents. — One  cocoon  of  some  insect,  and  2  smaller  cocoons,  or  egg-bags  of 
spider;  12  or  15  small  fragments  of  much-worn  bone,  perliaps  taken aj 
*' gravel;"  a  few  bits  of  vegetable  membrane,  apparently  epidermis  of 
some  grain ;  a  very  small  amount  of  sand  and  gravel. 

1298.  Washington,  D.  C.     December  17,  1885;  found  woimded.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher, 
Animal  matter,  5  per  cent.;  vegetable,  85;  gravel, etc.,  8:  indeterminate,  2. 
Contents. — Remains  of  3  or  4  kernels  of  com  and  the  hulls  of  many  more;  w 

to  100  seeds  of  common  Rumach,  apparently  Rhns  glabra;  fragments  of 
insects;  gravel  and  siind;  about  2  per  cent,  of  fine  mud-like  material,  not 
determined. 
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^^.  Female.  Washington,  D.  C.  December  19,  1885;  4-5  p.  m.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  80;  gravel,  etc.,  19.    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents. — Seven  seeds  of  harmless  sumach;  a  large  amount  of  vegetable 

matter,  part  of  which  may  be  bits  of  com,  acorns,  etc.,  but  the  bulk 

seems  more  like  sea-weed;  a  few  fragments  of  the  hard  parts  of  insects; 

a  large  amount  of  gravel  and  fine  sand,  with  2  or  3  bits  of  shell. 

1300.  Male.     Washington,  D.C.     December  19,  1885;  4-5  p.m.     Dr.  A.K.  Rsher. 
Animal  matter,  0  per  cent.;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  etc.,  10.    Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents. — Fragments  of  corn;  75  seeds  of  poison  ivy;  60  seeds  of  common 
sumach  and  1  seed  of  grape;  gravel  and  bits  of  coal  and  brick;    np  in- 
sect remains. 

1301.  Male.  Washington,  D.  C.  December  19, 1885  :  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  trace;  vegetable,  75  per  cent.;  gravel,  etc.,  24.     Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents. — **  Mast "  (ic, acorns,  chestnuts,  and  similar  material),  and  large 
quantities  of  the  epidermis  of  some  grain,  perhaps  com;  68  seeds  of  poison 
ivy;  large  amoimt  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.;  minute  fragments  of  insects. 

1302.  Male.  Washington,  D.  C.  December  19,  1885;  4^5  p.m.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  85;  gravel,  etc.,  14.     Stomach  well 

filled. 
Contents. — Fragments  of,  many  kernels  of  com,  and  two  entire  kernels;  about 
15  seeds  of  common  sumach;  30  seeds  of  poison  ivy;  sand,  gravel,  and  5 
or  6  good-sized  bits  of  mother-of-pearl;  a  few  small  fragments  of  insects, 
and  one  insect  nearly  entire. 

1303.  Female.  Washington,  D.  C.  December  19, 1885;  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter  1  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  94;  gravel,  ete.  5.  Stomach  well  filled. 
Contents. — About  20  whole  kernels  of  com,  and  fragments  of  as  many  more; 

7  seeds  of  grape;  about  60  seeds  of  common  sumach;  5  seeds  of  p)oison 
ivy;  gravel,  coal,  and  sand;  a  few  remains  of  insects. 

1304.  Male.  Wasliington,  D.  C.  December  19,  1885;  4-5  p.m.  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  5  per  cent.;  vegetable,  70;  gravel,  ete., 25.    Stomach  about 

two-thirds  full. 
Contents. — About  10  entire  kernels  of  com  (without  skins),  and  as  much 
more  in  fragments;  2  seeds  of  poison  ivy;  gravel,  and  bits  of  coal;  about 
5  per  cent,  of  insect  remains. 

1311.  Male.    Washington,  D.  C.    December  23, 1885;  4-5  p.m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  ete.,  30.    Stomach  fuU. 

Contents. — Particles  of  wheat  or  corn,  3  or  4  kernels  in  all;  100  seeds  of  com- 
mon sumach;  remains  of  sea- weeds  and  other  vegetable  matter;  remains 
of  a  few  small  crustaceans  (perhaps  isopods);  fragments  of  mussel  shell 
with  parts  of  the  mussel  attached;  minute  pieces  of  insects;  considerable 
sand,  and  many  pebbles. 

1312.  Male.    Washington,  D.  C.     December  23,  1885;  4-5  p.m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  40  per  cent.;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  ete.,  10.    Stomach  full. 
Contents. — One  kernel  of  com  nearly  entire,  pieces  of  several  more,  and  a 

large  amount  of  hulls  and  other  vegetable  debris;  20  or  25  seeds  of  harm- 
less sumach,  apparently  of  iwo  species;  remains  of  a  small  crab  or  cray- 
fish; 10  or  12  small  bones  of  a  fish;  numerous  remains  of  insects  (grass- 
hopper legs,  ete.),  and  pieces  of  myriapods;  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles, 
with  1  or  2  bits  of  shell. 

1313.  Male.  Washington,  D.  C.  December  23,  1885;  4-5  p.m.  H.  W.  Henshaw. 
Animal  matter,  1  percent.;  vegetable,  15;  gravel, etc.,  70;  indeterminate,  14. 

Stomach  full. 

Contents. — SeedtJ  and  gravel  mainly,  with  a  little  mud  and  fine  vegetable  ref- 
use; traces  of  insects  in  addition  to  2  or  3  small  beetles  entire;  about 
forty  seeds  of  common  sumach,  and  about  80  of  poison  ivy;  a  few  small 
bits  of  some  grain,  in  all  equal  to  about  two  kernels  of  wlieati  Among 
the  gravel  was  a  small,  worn,  crayfish  claw. 
1314.  Male.     Washington,  D.  C.     December  23, 1885;  4-5  p.m.     H.W. Henshaw. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  ete.,  30.    Stomach  full. 

Contents. — Pieces  of  com,  x^erlmps  4  or  5  kernels  in  all;  bits  of  grass,  hulls, 
vegetable  fiber  of  various  kinds,  and  considerable  fine  *'mud,"  apparently 
all  vegetable;  6  or  8  pieces  of  the  carapace  of  a  crayfish;  fragments  of 
mussel  shell  {Uniof};  many  small  bones  of  common  mouse  (Mus  mus- 
culus),  with  some  of  the  teeth;  many  fragments  of  insects,  much  com- 
minuted; sand,  gravel,  charcoal,  and  one  or  two  imperfect  snail  shcUs. 
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1816,  Male.    Waahington,  D.  C.    December  23,  1885;  4-5  p.m.    H.  W.  Henshaw. 
Animal  matter,  1  per  oent.;  vegetable^  97;  gravel,  etc.,  d.    Stomach  well 

filled. 

Contents, — Mainly  kernels  of  corn  whole  or  in  fragments,  and  the  hulls  of 
same;  bits  of  the  shell  of  acorns  and  a  few  bits  of  the  kernel  of  same:  4 
seeds  of  poison  ivy;  1  seed  of  bind-weed,  {Polygonum?);  about  1(X)  very 
small,  black  seeds;  a  very  few  fragments  of  insects;  a  very  little  gravel 
or  sand. 
18^6.    Female.    Washington,  D.  C.    December  23, 1886;  4-5  p.  m.    H.  W.  Henshaw. 

Animal  matter,  3  percent.;  vegetable,  72;  gravel,  etc.,  25.     Stomach  about 
half  full. 

Contents, — A  few  bits  of  com  and  hulls  of  same;  pieces  of  graos  and  very 
fine  vegetable  debris,  part  of  it  apparently  the  shell  of  some  bony  seed; 
4  or  5  small  beetles,  and  minute  portions  of  hard  parts  of  others;  sajod 
and  gravel;  small  tuft  of  mammal's  hair,  probably  of  cat  or  dog:  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more  legs  of  crayfish;  eignt  or  ten  kernels  of  vnld  rice 
{Zizania  aquatica);  2  unknown  seeds. 

1817.  Female.    Washington,  D.  C.    December  28, 1885;  4-5  p.  m.    H.  W.  Henshaw. 
Animal  matter,  2  per  cent.;  vegetable,  88;  gravel,  etc.,  15.     Stomach  about 

three-fourths  full. 

Contents. — Mainly  pieces  of  corn  and  hulls  of  same;  128  seeds  of  poison  ivy; 
a  little  fine  vegetable  matter  not  determined;  minutfe  pieces  of  the  hard 
parts  of  insects;  gravel  and  fine  sand  form  about  15  per  oent.  of  the 
entire  contents. 
2528.    Male.    Washington,  D.  C.    December  25,  1886.    F.  A.  Lucas. 

Animal  matter,  5  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  etc.,  26;  indeterminate,  20. 
Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents. — Remains  of  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  similar  material,  in  small  piec^; 
about  20  per  cent,  of  other  vegetable  material,  similar  in  color,  but  like 
fine  mud,  and  probably  part  vegetable  and  part  sand;  bonee  of  a  small 
fish,  forming  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  contents;  a  single  leg  of  some  insect,  and 
2  or  8  other  minute  insect  fragments;  gravel,  consisting  mainly  of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  fine  sand. 
4117.     Female.     East  Hartford, Conn.    December  15, 1886;  10  a.m.     C.  C.  Hanmer. 

Animal  matter,  15  per  cent.;  vegetable,  60;  gravel,  etc.,  20;  indeterminate,  5. 
Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents. — Remains  of  acorns,  both  shells  and  **  meat;*'  a  few  bits  of  thorn- 
apple  (Cratcegtis  ),  but  no  seeds;  bits  of  grass  and  finely  divided  vegetable 
matter ;  a  considerable  amount  of  fine,  dark  hair,  probably  of  mouse : 
perhaps  5  per  cent,  of  insect  remains;  a  large  amount  of  pebbles  and 
sand;  about  5  per  cent,  of  fine  '*mud"  not  determined. 


RESULTS  IN  DETAIL  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  STOMACHS  OF  THE 

FISH  CEOW  {CORVUS  OSSIFRAQUS). 

1882.    Male.    Washington,  D.  C.    March  16,  1886;  4  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  5  per  cent.;  vegetable,  98;  gravel,  etc.,  2.  Stomach  full. 
Contents, — Eleven  seeds  of  cat-brier  (Smilax  glauca);  2  seeds  of  sour  gum 
{Nyssa  multijlora);  a  few  bits  of  com  and  many  hulls,  together  with  other 
fibrous  vegetable  matter;  2  small  masses  of  animal  fiber,  apparently  fiesh 
of  some  mammal;  single  feather,  probably  of  chicken;  a  very  little  sand, 
etc. ;  no  insect  remains. 

1333.  Female.     Washington,  D.  C.    March  16,  1886;  4  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Pislier. 
Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  88;  gravel,  etc.,  2.     Stomach  about 

half  full. 
Contents. — Two  or  three  kernels  of  com,  and  huUs  of  more,  with  some  other 
vegetable  matter;  bone  of  some  mammal  (probably  taken  with  gravel);  3 
or  8  feathers,  kind  not  determined;  among  the  gravel  was  a  bit  of  ^ell 
(of  TJniof)  and  several  bits  of  egg-shell  (lien's) ;  no  insects. 

1334.  Female.     Washington,  D.  C.     March  16,  1886;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Animal  matter,  98  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  trace;  gravel,  etc. ,  2.     Stomach  about 

one-third  full. 
Contents, — ^A  mass  of  meat  and  sinews,  doubtless  carrion;  a  very  few  small 
bits  of  coal  and  sand,  and  one  or  two  bits  of  egg-shell  (hen's);  a  very  few 
vegetable  fibers,  perhaps  of  grass;  no  insects.  « 
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1835.    Male.     Washington,  D.  0.     March  16, 1886;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  75  per  cent.;  vegetable,  5;  gravel,  etc.,  20.    Stomach  about 
one-third  full. 

Confgn^s.— Shreds  of  meat,  and  strips  and  small  sheets  of  animal  membrane, 
not  identifiable,  doubtless  carrion;  a  few  bits  of  grass  and  woody  fiber; 
narticles  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  numerous  small  pieces  of  egg-shell 
(hen*s),  together  with  rragments  of  a  mussel  shell  {Unio  f),  and  2  small 
bones,  apparently  mammalian,  but  discolored  and  probably  taken  as 
firravel*  no  insects 
1886.    Washington,  D.  C.     March  16, 1886;  4  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  5  per  cent.;  vegetable, 75;  gravel,  etc.,  5;  indeterminate,  15. 
Stomach  about  half  full. 

Contents, — Mainly  remnants  of  oats  with  the  hulls,  and  com  in  fine  pieces;  a 
little  meat  fibner;  a  few  downy  feathers;  8  or  4  unknown  seeds;  some  sand 
and  ^avel  and  bits  of  e^g-sliell  (hen's);  no  insects. 
657.     Female,  mamature.    Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.    September  10,  1885;  6.30  a.  m.    Dr. 
A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  0;  vegetable,  100.    Stomach  half  fidl. 

Contents, — Fragments  of  oats,  pieces  of  acorns  or  chestnuts;  unrecognizable 
vegetable  matter;  no  traces  of  animal  food, 
3639.    Male.    Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1886.    F.  A.  Lucas. 

Animal  matter,  10  per  cent.;  vegetable,  90;  gravel,  ete.,  0.    Stomach  about 
two-thirds  full. 

Contents. — Seeds,  pulp,  and  skins  of  about  20  poke-berries  {Phytolacca  decan- 
dra);  remains  of  two  or  three  grasshoppers,  and  perhaps  other  insects; 
no  gravel. 
2d84.    Male.    Washington,  D.  C,  November  1, 1886;  8  p.  m.    F.  A.  Lucas. 

Animal  matter,  65  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  30 ;  gravel ,  eto. ,  5.   Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents. — Five  grape  seeds,  pieces  of  grape  skins,  many  fragments  of  grass- 
hoppers (and  other  insects  ?),  a  little  sand,  bits  of  egg-shell,  one  scale  from 
shell  of  a  tortoise,  probably  all  taken  as  gi-avel. 
2802.     Female.    Washington,  D.  C. ,  November  7, 1886;  4.80  p.  m.    H.  W.  Henshaw. 

Animal  matter,  85  per  cent. ;  vegetable,  65 ;  gravel,  ete. ,  0.   Stomach  well  filled. 

Contents. — Seeds  and  skins  or  about  20  small  grapes,  apparently  **  frost 

grapes"  {Vitis  cordifolia);  about  130  seeds  of  pokQ-herry  {Phytolacca); 

heads,  wings,  and  legs  of  several  grasshoppers;  no  gravel  or  sand  except 

one  small  piece  of  mica. 

2588.     Male.    Washington,  D.  C. ,  November  19,'1886;  9.80  a.  m.    William  Duteher. 

Animal  matter,  oO  per  cent.;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  ete.,  0.    Stomach  nearly 
empty. 

Contents. — Three  seeds  of  poke-berry  and  one  or  more  skins  of  same;  8  seeds 
of  red  cedar  {Juniperus  virginiana);  no  insect  remains;  no  gravel. 
1810.    Male.    Washington,  D.  C.    December  28, 1885;  4-5  p.  m.    Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Animal  matter,  1  per  cent.;  vegetable,  96;  gravel,  eto.,  8.  Stomach  about 
half  full. 
Contents. — Two  or  three  grains  of  wheat,  and  many  fragments  of  this  or 
other  grain;  2  seeds  of  Virginia  juniper:  many  fragmente  of  some  black, 
bony  seed,  looking  much  like  ground  coffee;  2  or  8  small  **  pin  feathers '' 
still  inclosed  in  the  sheath  except  at  tip;  many  small  fragments  of  egg- 
shell (hen's);  a  very  little  sand,  and  1  bit  of  stone;  no  trace  of  insect 
remains. 
1818.    Female.    Washington,  D.  C.    December  25, 1885;  4-5  p.  m.     Dr.  A.  K.  J^her. 

Animal  matter,  50  per  cent.;  vegetable,  50;  gravel,  ete.,  0. 

Contents. — Meat  (probably  carrion);  8  seeds  of  sour  gum  {Nyssa  multiflora); 
4  seeds  of  flowering  dogwood,  1  seed  of  grape,  5  seeds  of  hackberry  {Celtis 
occidentalis),  2  unknown  seeds;  no  gravel  or  insect  remains. 

THE  ROSE-BREASTED  GROSBEAK 
{Habia  ludoviciana). 

AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  COLORADO  BEETLE  OR  POTATO  BUG. 

As  early  as  1873  Mr.  Henry  H.  Mapes  noted  the  fact  that  the  Rose- 
breasted  Grosbeak  fed  freely  on  potato  bugs  near  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
(Am.  Naturalist,  vii,  493).     In  the  same  journal,  in  1875,  W.  F. 
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Biindy  made  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  this  habit  of 
the  Grosbeak  at  Jefferson,  W'is. : 

I  noticed  last  summer  that  great  numbers  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks.  Tlie  farmers  hold  these  birds  in  great  favor, 
and  are  very  careful  to  prevent  their  destruction.  Tliey  were  so  abundant  in  this 
region  last  summer  as  to  hold  in  check  the  vast  army  of  these  ravagers  of  the  potato 
crop.    {Am.  Naturalist j  ix,  p.  375. ) 

Since  this  time  the  habit  has  been  noticed  repeatedly  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  1885  repoi-ts  of  this  kind  were  received  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

In  1886  Prof.  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  formerly  of  Ames,  Iowa,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  feeds  upon  the  CJolorado  potato  beetle  in  all  its  stages. 
I  observed  this  habit  in  central  Iowa,  and  noticed  that  each  year  it  became  more 
general,  the  birds  of  tliis  species  seeking  the  potato-field  more  and  more  each  season. 
I  observed  one  small  field  near  my  house  that  was  much  infested  with  the  beetles, 
but  the  birds  found  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks  I  searched  the  field  but  could  not  dis- 
cover a  single  beetle,  young  or  old. 

From  many  reports  received  since,  we  select  the  following: 
From  M.  R,  Steele,  Decorah,  Iowa: 

As  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  raises  only  one  brood,  and  devours  many  Colorado 
potato  bugs,  which  many  other  birds  do  not  eat,  it  deserves  special  encouragement 
Farmers  know  its  value. 

From  George  H.  Selover,  Lake  City,  Minn. : 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  is  thought,  and  with  reason,  too,  to  be  beneficial  on 
account  of  its  destroying  the  potato  bug.  It  is  the  only  bird  I  have  observed  that 
would  come  under  tliis  liead.  It  destroys  the  common  potato  bug  very  extensively; 
so  extensively,  in  fact,  as  to  desei-ve  the  name  of  **  Potato-bug  bird  ''  given  it  in  so 
many  locaUties. 

From  E.  M.  Hancock,  Waukon,  Iowa: 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  has  more  than  made  amends  for  its  pea-stealing  by 
its  determined  warfare  upon  the  CJolorado  potato  beetle,  helping  very  materially  to 
keep  down  this  pest.  * 

From  Orville  L.  Larkin,  East  Otto,  N.  Y. : 

I  have  been  observing  the  habits  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  and  would  say 
that  it  is  a  decided  enemy  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  devouring  both  the  larva  and  the 
mature  beetle,  shucking  the*  wings  off  from  the  latter  much  as  the  canary  does  the 
hulls  from  bird  seed. 

From  B.  T.  Gault,  Chicago,  111. : 

The  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  may  be  regarded  as  the  farmer's  friend  on  account 
of  its  fondness  for  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  and  chinch-bug. 

These  reports  show  that  this  bird  already  is  a  valuable  friend  of 
the  farmer  and  is  deserving  of  the  most  careful  protection  and  en- 
couragement. The  little  harm  which  it  is  known  to  do — solely  the 
destruction  of  a  few  peas,  small  fruits,  and  buds  or  blossoms— is 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  its  services  in  the  potato- 
field.  Moreover  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  native  biixis, 
and  in  addition  to  its  striking  plumage  has  a  pleasant  warbling  song 
which  is  constantly  heard  during  the  nesting  season. 

In  some  of  our  smaller  Eastern  cities  this  species  nests  freely  in  the 
shade  trees  and  hedges  along  the  streets,  as  well  as  in  the  gardens  and 
orchards  about  the  houses;  and  doubtless  in  most  cases  all  tliat  is 
needed  in  order  to  secure  its  presence  more  generally  is  the  provision 
of  suitable  trees  and  shrubbery  for  nests,  and  the  assurance  that  its 
young  and  eggs  will  not  be  molested. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

As  the  office  was  not  organized  until  October  its  organization,  pre- 
liminary work,  and  plans  thus  far  made  are  all  that  can  be  reported 
upon  at  this  date. 

Respectfully, 

W.  O.  Atwater, 

Director. 
Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Cormnissioner  of  Agriculture, 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  FIRST  WORK  OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  ACTiculture  to  the  President 
has  stated  briefly  the  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  this  office,  th« 
legislation  regarding  it,  and  the  duties  it  is  properly  called  upon  to 
perform. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was  established  October  1, 1888. 
Its  work  thus  far  has  been  mainly  that  of  organization  and  the  col- 
lection of  material  to  be  used  in  future  publications.  At  the  outset 
it  put  itself  in  communication  with  the  colleges  and  stations  through- 
out the  country.  One  of  the  first  things  done  was  the  preparation  of 
an  address  list  of  the  stations,  containing  the  legal  name  of  each,  the 
name  and  titles  of  its  director,  its  location,  and  post-office  address. 
As  many  of  the  stations  were  but  recently  organized,  this  list  could 
not  be  made  sufficiently  accurate  for  publication  until  after  the  con- 
siderable delay  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  numerous  letters  to  and 
fro  between  the  office  and  the  widely  scattered  stations.  This  ad- 
dress list  has  been  supplemented  by  an  organization  list,  containing, 
in  addition,  the  name  of  the  college  with  which  each  station  was  con- 
nected, the  name  and  title  of  the  president  or  other  chief  officer  of 
the  college,  the  legal  designation  and  constitution  of  the  governing 
board,  with  the  name  of  each  member,  and  the  name,  title,  and  work 
of  each  member  of  the  station  staff. 

The  office  has  begun  a  library  of  station  publications,  which  it 
hopes  to  make  not  only  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  publications 
of  the  stations  organized  under  national  authority,  but  also  of  all 
those  issued  by  the  stations  previously  established  in  the  United 
States.     A  card  catalogue  of  the  library  is  kept  up  to  date.     Steps 
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have  also  been  taken  toward  the  collection  of  a  general  library  for 
the  use  of  the  office. 

October  12,  a  circular  was  sent  out  to  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations,  asking  for  information  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion, board  of  management,  faculty  or  working  force,  courses  of 
study  or  methods  of  work,  experimental  investigations,  equipment, 
revenue,  means  for  publishing  results  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion, history,  peculiarities,  and  tendencies  of  each.  The  information 
obtained  in  response  to  this  circular  and  by  an  extensive  supple- 
mentary correspondence  is  being  incorporated  in  a  report  on  agri- 
cultural science  and  education  in  the  United  States  for  the  coming 
Paris  Exposition.  A  considerable  number  of  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  buildings,  apparatus,  farms,  live-stock,  etc..  of  ^  various  col- 
leges and  stations  have  been  collected  to  form  an  exhibit  at  the  same 
exposition. 

Data  regarding  the  history  of  the  general  movement  for  the  pro- 
motion or  agricultural  science  and  education  in  the  United  States 
have  also  been  collected.  A  brief  outline  of  this  history  will  be 
published  in  the  P^ris  Exposition  report.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  thus  far  done  in  this  direction  will  be  the  basis  for  a  more  ade- 
quate history  of  this  movement,  to  be  published  by  the  office  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

PUBLICATIONS  CONTEMPLATED. 

Just  what  publications  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  stations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  convey  the  fruits  of  their  work  to  the 
public  whom  they  are  intended  to  serve,  experience  must  decide. 

Bulletins  of  two  classes  are  now  being  planned.  In  those  of  the 
one  class,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  called  ''farmers'  bulletins,'' it  is 
the  purpose  to  collate  the  results  of  station  work  bearing  upon  spe- 
cial topics  and  the  teachings  of  other  research,  and  put  the  whole 
into  a  form  so  plain  that  the  intelligent  farmer  will  understand  it. 
so  brief  that  he  will  read  it. through,  and  so  practical  that  he  will 
take  it  to  heart.  Thus,  while  each  station  is  distributing^  its  own  re- 
sults to  the  farmers  of  its  own  State,  this  instrumentality  will  help 
the  several  stations  to  be  serviceable  to  the  agriculture  or  the  whole 
country.  The  bulletins  of  the  other  class,  which  may,  with  like 
propriety,  be  called  "experiment-station  bulletins,"  will  be  intended 
more  especially  for  station  workers  and  others  interested  in  the  more 
abstract  scientific  matters. 

Bulletins  of  both  these  classes  are  be^un.  A  series  of  monographs 
on  special  topics  is  also  contemplated,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  on  station  work  of  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  nearly  a  year  ago.  ihe 
following  passages  are  from  that  report: 

•  There  is  a  quite  general  call  for  condensed  statement  of  what  is  being:  done  by  the 
stations  and  a  number  wisli  to  know  specifically  in  advance  what  the  others  are  pro- 
posing to  do.  The  desire  for  compilation  of  methods  and  results  of  work  already  done 
m  this  direction  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  Europe,  is  earnestly,  though  less 
frequently,  expressed,  and  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  that  work  are  the  ones 
who  lay  the  most  stress  on  its  being  made  available  to  our  workers,  in  order  that 
they  mav  avoid  useless  repetition  of  work  already  done  and  avail  themselves  of 
what  is  known  as  to  what  is  most  needed  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  a  given  problem  it  is  essential  to  know  not  only 
what  has  already  been  found  out,  but  in  what  direction  further  inquiry  can  best  be 
prosecuted  and  wliat  experience  has  to  say  as  to  the  ways  and  means.    Tliis  is,  at 
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the  bottom,  merely  the  assertion  of  the  obvious  principle  that  the  first  condition  of 
suoceBsful  research  is  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done. 

Some  of  tlie  problems  proposed  for  study,  especially  those  in  the  newer  States 
and  Territories,  are  comparatively  new,  but  tlie  majority  are  of  essentially  the  same 
kinds  that  have  been  engaging  tlie  attention  of  experimenters  for  many  years.  Such 
are  those  connected  with  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil;  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil  and  the  restoration  of  its  fertility  by  tillage  and  manures;  the 
composition  of  plants  and  their  adaptation  to  different  localities  and  conditions;  the 
feedmg  of  animals,  the  production  of  milk,  butt.er,  and  cheese,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  the  dairy;  the  diseases  of  plants  and  aiymals,  fruit  culture,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  sort  of  research 
it  is  inteoresting  to  note  how  many  of  the  problems  sugjs^ested  for  study  by  the  differ- 
ent stations  are  nearly  or  quite  identical  with  those  with  which  work  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  was  begun  when  the  first  ones  were  founded  over  thirty  years  ago, 
and  how  large  a  proportion  are  in  fact  the  same  that  have  been  the  object  of  the 
bulk  of  the  study  of  these  and  other  institutions  of  research  in  this  country,  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  a  far  larger  extent  on  the  continent  of  £iu*ope,  for  half  a  century. 

A  lar^e  number  of  the  stations  will  necessarily  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
inexperience;  In  other  countries  the  growth  of  experiment  stations  has  been  grad- 
ual, and  new  ones  have  been  established  no  faster  than  skilled  experts  were  ready 
to  man  them;  but  in  this  country  the  enterprise  is  being  enlarged  suddenly  and  to  an 
extent  previously  unheard  of.  The  difficulties  which  the  newer  stations  have  to 
meet  from  this  source  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  accumulated 
experience  is  recorded  in  foreign  literature,  and  accessible  only  to  those  who  have 
at  hand  the  great  accumulation  of  journals  and  other  publications  in  which  the 
results  of  earlier  and  later  research  are  set  forth. 

The  committee  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  tlie  most  useful  services  to 
the  cause  would  consist  in  the  compilation  of  the  main  results  of  this  research  in 
various  special  lines  and  the  putting  of  them  not  only  into  English  but  in  forms 
conveniently  suited  to  the  use  of  the  American  investi^tors.  This  service  would 
be  appreciated  as  warmly  by  those  who  have  long  endeavored  to  follow  up  the  liter- 
ature and  are  constcmtly  and  painfully  remind^  of  their  inability  to  keep  them- 
selves well  posted  in  its  details  as  by  those  who  have  paid  less  attention  to  tnem. 

The  form  and  range  which  these  publications  will  most  advan- 
tageously assume  must  of  course  be  decided  by  experience. 

While  the  object  of  such  monographs  woula  be  to  give  the  gist  of 
accumulated  experience  upon  specific  toj)ic8,  bringing  the  facts  down 
to  the  date  of  preparation,  accounts  of  current  research  are  likewise 
greatly  needed.  In  just  what  way  this  need  will  be  met  it  is  im^ 
practicable  at  this  date  to  say,  but  the  matter  is  receiving  earnest 
consideration. 

WORK   OP  INVESTIGATION. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  station  work  above  referred  to 
contained  the  following  statements  suggested  by  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  stations: 

Through  the/x)mmunications  from  representatives  of  the  stations  above  cited  there 
runs  the  evident  conviction  of  the  importance  of  doing  the  kind  of  work  which 
shall  be  most  directly  useful  to  the  farmer.  The  continued  support  of  the  stations 
will  depend  upon  their  success  not  only  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  agricultural 
public,  but  making  that  public  feel  that  they  do  so. 

With  reference  to  this  matter  the  committee  venture  two  suggestions.  One  has 
already  been  urged.  It  is  that  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  stations  is  to  teach,  but  to 
teach  only  well-attested  and  useful  facts.  By  publishing  information  in  terse,  simple 
language,  with  appropriate  explanations,  by  attending  farmers'  meetings,  and  de- 
monstrating in  lectures  and  otherwise  the  things  that  farmers  need  and  desire  to 
know;  by  interesting  farmers  in  experimental  work,  and  securing  their  co-opera- 
tion in  carrying  it  out.  In  short,  by  diligent  effort  to  carry  knowledge  to  the  farmer 
and  help  him  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  help  him  to  help  himself,  the  woi*kers 
in  the  stations  will  both  do  their  duty  and  secure  the  supxKii-t  they  need.  Such  is 
the  experience  of  experiment  stations  and  agricultural  col  leges.  Tliere  is  more  than 
one  of  our  most  successful  institutions  which  would  not  be  in  existence  to-day  it  it 
had  not  done  a  deal  of  faithful  work  of  this  sort. 
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The  other  is  that,  wliile  the  stations  are  under  obUgations  to  select  for  study  the 
questions  of  immediate  practical  interest,  yet  oftentimes  those  which  on  the  surface 
appear  theoretical  are  at  the  bottom  tlie  most  practical.  The  seemingly  simplest 
and  most  pressing  problems  reach  down  to  the  prof oundest  depths  of  abstract  law, 
and  not  infrequently  the  practical  interests  of  the  farmer  require  the  theoretical 
problems  to  be  considered  first,  for  tlie  same  reason  that  the  foundations  of  a  hoose 
and  not  the  wall  is  the  tirst  to  be  built. 

Doubtless  it  is  well  that  the  new  stations  should  go  tlu*ougli  more  or  less  of  the 
same  experience  that  the  older  oi^es  have,  in  commencing  with  concrete  practical 
questions  and  gradually  working  toward  the  study  of  the  laws  that  underlie  them. 
This  will  involve  loss  of  time,  energy,  and  money,  in  the  sense  that  oftentimes  the 
main  result  of  an  experiment  will  be  to  show  the  need  of  studying  a  problem  that 
lies  beneath  it.  But  this  will  not  be  an  entire  loss,  for  such  experiments  often  bring 
valuable  information  even  if  the  goal  is  not  reached,  and  they  are  means  of  show- 
ing the  constituency  of  the  stations  the  need  of  abstract  research.  Indeed  positive 
good  in  many  ways  comes  from  just  such  work  and  experience.  The  wisdom  ccm- 
sists  in  insuring  the  minimum  of  waste. 

It  is  important  to  know  what  fertilizers  will  be  most  profitable  in  New  Jersey  or 
in  Ohio;  what  forage  plants  will  best  withstand  the  colds  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Dakota;  what  fruits  may  be  successfully  grown  in  Iowa  and  Delaware:  how  cotton 
seed  may  be  advantageously  composted  in  Alabama  or  fed  to  stock  in  Mississippi  or 
Texas.  These  are  local  questions,  and  will  be  solved  mainly  by  practical  tests  made 
and  interi)reted  in  the  light  of  the  best  knowledge. 

It  will  help  farmers  to  know  what  are  the  most  economical  rations  wherever  cattle 
are  fed  and  the  best  ways  of  making  butter  and  cheese  wherever  there  is  dairying. 
These  questions  involve  more  of  general  laws  and  are  less  affected  by  local  condi- 
tions. 

But  whether  a  given  problem  is  influenced  more  or  less  by  local  circumstances,  it 
is  always  controlled  by  general  law.  The  action  of  fertilizers  depends  upon  the 
chemistry  and  physics  of  the  soil  and  the  physiology  of  the  plant;  the  making  of 
butter  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  milk;  the  production  of  meat 
and  milk  upon  laws  of  nutrition;  and  all  these  properties  and  laws  are  still  very 
imperfectly  understood. 

Unquestionably  the  stations  ought  to  make  practical  experiments  in  the  study  of 
the  problems  before  them.  But  in  the  long  run,  those  stations  will  do  best  that  plan 
their  work  most  philosophically,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  will 
be  proportioned  to  its  success  in  the  discovering  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  right 
practice  of  agriculture. 

In  brief,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  stations  will  depend  upon  the 
discovery  of  principles.  This  is  accomplished  only  by  patient,  pro- 
found, costly  research,  no  small  part  of  which  has  to  do  with  the 
finding  out  of  the  best  methods  of  investigation  of  special  problems. 
But  while  this  work  is  essential,  the  stations  are  conirontea  with  the 
necessity  of  doing  what  will  directly  and  immediately  help  the 
farmer.  The  need  and  value  of  abstract  research  are  not  understood. 
To  show  its  usefulness  and  help  prepare  the  way  for  the  stations  to 
prosecute  it,  and  at  the  same  time  do  some  of  the  things  that  are 
most  immediately  and  pressingly  needed  in  these  directions,  will  be 
one  of  the  important  ways  in  which  the  Department  can  aid  the  ex- 
periment station  enterprise. 

GENERAL    STATEMENTS. 

Measures  have  been  undertaken  to  aid  in  the  co-ordinating  of  the 
work  of  the  stations  and  to  facilitate  co-operation  where  that  is  needed. 
These  are  being  very  materially  aided  by  the  action  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
Of  course  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  in  its  connection  with  the  stations,  but  its  successful 
performance  involves  no  little  consultation  with  the  institutions  in- 
terested and  deliberation  in  the  laying  of  plans  so  that  the  best  ulti- 
mate results  will  come  from  efforts  which  may  seem  at  first  rather 
tardy  in  their  realization. 
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The  cordial  appreciation  with  which  the  efforts  made  by  this  office 
have  been  received  by  the  stations  and  colleges,  the  reaainess  with 
which  they  have  responded  to  its  requests  for  information,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  have  rallied  to  its  support  are  most  grati- 
^ng  evidences  of  the  favor  with  which  its  establishment  is  regarded. 
The  number  of  inquiries  for  information  and  requests  for  assistance, 
not  only  from  the  stations  and  colleges  but  from  other  organizations 
and  from  private  individuals  in  this  and  other  countries,  demonstrate 
most  clearly  its  opportunity  for  usefulness. 

The  following  brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  experiment 
station  movement  in  the  United  States,  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True, 
of  this  office,  from  data  collected  for  the  above-mentioned  report  for 
the  Paris  Exposition,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here: 


ORIGIN  AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF   AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  A.  C.  True,  Ph.  D. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the  first  organized  experimental 
work  in  agricultural  science  was  done  in  connection  with  the  higher 
educational  institutions.  v 

It  is  believed  that  Yale  College  was  the  first  American  institution 
to  officially  recognize  the  claims  of  agricultural  science.  In  1846 
John  P.  Norton  was  appointed  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
and  vegetable  and  animal  physiology.  Professor  Norton  began  his- 
lectures  in  1847,  and  during  tne  five  years  which  intervened  before 
his  death  he  also  wrote  extensively  for  agricultural  journals,  edited 
an  American  edition  of  *'  Stevens  on  the  Farm,"  and  published  a 
work  of  his  own  entitled  *'  Elements  of  Agriculture.'^  After  the 
fund  which  had  been  established  by  the  sale  of  the  land-scrip  donated 
to  Connecticut  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1865,  nad  been 
riven  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  in  1863,  a  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  was  added  to  the  working  force  of  that  institu- 
tion. Samuel  W.  Johnson,  M.  A,,  the  successor  of  Professor  Norton 
as  professor  of  theoretical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  William 
H.  Brewer,  Ph.  D.,the  professor  of  agriculture,  have  for  many  years 
taken  an  active  interest  in  all  work  for  the  promotion  of  agricult- 
ural science  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  m  the  United  States. 
Under  their  direction  experimental  work  for  the  benefit  of  agricult- 
ure was  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  at  New  Haven  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  And  it  is  doubtless  safe  to  say  that  "  through 
the  influence  of  the  professors  and  pupils  trained  in  this  school,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  cause,  is  due  the  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  nrst 
in  Connecticut  and  subsequently  throughout  the  whole  country." 

In  1870  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College  began  to  organ- 
ize the  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  which  had  been  provided 
for  in  the  will  of  Mj.  Benjamin  Bussey,  of  Roxbury ,  Mass.  Tnis  inter- 
esting document  was  signed  July  30, 1835,  and  was  proved  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  testator  in  1842.  It  bequeathed  half  of  the  income 
of  about  $300,000,  and  200  acres  of  land  in  Roxbury,  to  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  on  condition  that  they  establish  on 
the  farm  **a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  agriculture,  in  useful 
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and  ornamental  gardening,  in  botany,  and  in  such  other  branches 
of  natural  science  as  may  tend  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  practical 
agriculture  and.  the  various  arts  subservient  thereto."  Owing  to 
other  provisions  of  the  will,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  begin  the 
formation  of  the  Bussey  Institution  earlier  than  1870.  In  the  same 
year,  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Ag- 
riculture granted  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  a  consid- 
erable sum  **for  the  support  of  a  laboratory  and  for  experiments 
in  agricultural  chemistry  to  be  conducted  on  the  Bussey  estate.''  The 
laboratory  of  the  new  institution  was  not  ready  for  occupation  until 
the  last  week  in  1871,  As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  however,  agri- 
cultural researches  were  begun  by  F.  H.  Storer,  the  professor  of  ag- 
ricultural chemistry,  and  his  assistants.  The  first  report  of  work  done 
w^s  presented  to  a  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  December  3, 1871.  The  experi- 
ments consisted  of  field  tests  of  fertilizers  upon  the  farm  of  the 
institution,  and  chemical  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Other 
interesting  and  valuable  work  was  done  in  the  next  few  years,  but  the 
great  fire  in  Boston,  in  1873,  and  the  commercial  crisis  of  1873,  com- 
bined to  cripple  the  institution  financially,  and  it  has  since  been  able 
to  make  comparatively  few  original  investigations.  Meanwhile, 
agricultural  colleges  had  been  organized  in  a  number  of  the  States. 
Alichigan  led  the  way  in  1857,  ana  New  York  soon  followed  her  ex- 
ample. After  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act  in  1862.  Kansas  and 
Massachusetts  were  the  first  States  to  avail  themselves  oi  the  national 
^ft  by  establishing  agricultural  colleges,  and  thereafter  the  forma- 
tion of  these  institutions  proceeded  with  as  much  rapidity  as  could 
nave  been  expected  when  the  country  was  recovering  from  the  direfxd 
effects  of  the  civil  war.  Experimental  work  in  agriculture  was  un- 
dertaken in  several  of  these  institutions  soon  after  their  organiza- 
tion. 

The  reports  of  the  successful  and  beneficial  work  done  in  the  Eu- 
ropean experiment  stations  excited  more  and  more  attention  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  more  advanced  leaders  in  agricultural 
process  in  this  country  began  to  ask  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  In  187^,  at  a  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives of  agricultural  colleges  held  in  Washington  in  resjponse 
to  a  call  issued  oy  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  was  discussed,  and  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  in  favor  of  such  institutions  was  adopted  by  the 
convention. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1873,  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  Professor  Jonnson,  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  Professor  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan 
University,  urged  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion in  that  State  after  the  European  pattern.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  such  a  movement,  and  reported 
two  days  later  that  it  was  ^Hheir  unanimous  opinion  that  the  Stat« 
of  Connecticut  ought  to  have  an  exoeriment  station  as  ^ood  as  can  be 
found  anywhere,  and  that  the  legislature  ought  to  furnish  the  means 
for  its  establishment."  A  permanent  committee  "^as  then  appointed 
by  the  board  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  piiblic  and 
the  legislature.  This  committee  held  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  following  winter  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
for  an  experiment  station,  which,  however,  was  laid  over  until  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.     Another  year  of  agitation  of  the 
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matter  ensued.  The  pro j  ect  had  many  warm  and  enthusiastic  friends, 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  took 
little  interest  in  the  enterprise.  When  it  had  become  apparent  that 
it  could  not  succeed,  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  the  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  offered  on  his  own  part  81,000  to  begin  the  under- 
taking, and  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  Wesleyan  University  at 
Middletown  the  free  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory  in  the  Orange 
Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Science,  donated  by  him  to  that  institution. 
These  offers  were  made  on  the  condition  tnat  the  legislature  should 
appropriate  $2,800  per  annum  for  two  years  for  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tion. It  was  thought  that  if  by  these  means  the  work  of  agricult- 
ural experimentation  could  be  actually  begun  the  usefulness  of  the 
enterprise  would  be  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  would  speedily 
be  given  more  generous  and  permanent  suppoH.  An  act  making  the 
appropriation  thus  proposed  was  unanimously  passed  and  approved 
July  2,  1876.  Early  in  October  of  the  same  year  a  chemist  was  on 
the  CTound,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  two  assistants  were  secured. 
Professor  Atwater  was  made  director,  and  thus  the  first  agricultural 
experiment  station  in  America  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

A  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work,  chiefly  on  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  was  done  with  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of 
this  first  American  agricultural  experiment  station.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two  years  provided  for  in  the  original  bill  the  station 
was  reorganized  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the  State  and  re- 
moved to  New  Haven,  where  it  lias .  since  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion, first  in  rooms  of  Sheffield  Hall,  free  use  of  which  was  granted 
by  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  later  in  buildings  and  grounds 
in  the  suburbs  of  New  Haven,  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
which  the  legislature  provided  $25,000  in  1882. 

The  success  which  attended  this  first  attempt  to  establish  an  organ- 
ized experiment  station  in  the  United  States  was  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  advanced  agriculturists  throughout  the  country,  and 
March  12,  1877,  the  Sta^te  of  North  Carolina  established  a  similar 
station  at  Chapel  Hill  in  connection  with  the  State  University. 

The  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1879,  by  the  faculty  of  agriculture  of  the  University,  as  a 
voluntary  organization.  From  that  time  until  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
different  professors  in  time  which  could  be  spared  from  other  studies. 
For  a  part  of  that  time  the  trustees  of  the  u  niversity  appropriated 
money  from  the  University  funds  to  pay  for  the  services  of  an  analyst 
and  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Ail  the  other  work  was  done  with- 
out compensation.  The  New  Jersey  State  Station,  at  JTew  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  was  established  March  18,  1880,  by  an  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  connected  with  the  Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College. 
The  movement  grew  in  favor  with  the  people  with  each  succeeding 
year,  and  in  1886  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  reporting  the 
Hatch  bill  to  the  House,  was  able  to  make  the  following  statements: 

Since  1881  the  legislatures  of  several  States  have  either  recognized  or  reorganized 
the  departments  of  agriculture  in  the  land-grant  colleges  as  '*  experiment  stations,*' 
thus  following  substantially  the  course  adopted  by  New  Jersey.  Such  stations  have 
been  established  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Wi8cx>n8in.  In  three 
other  States  (possibly  more),  without  legislative  action,  the  college  authorities  have 
organized  their  agricultural  work  as  experiment  stations.  This  has  l)een  done  in 
California,  Missouri,  and  New  York;  but  in  addition  to  the  twelve  experiment  sta- 
tions specifically  designated  by  that  name,  a  very  large  number  of  colleges  estab- 
lished under  tlie  act  of  1862  are  doing  important  work  of  a  precisely  similar  kind. 
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Many  of  them  began  such  work  immediately  upon  their  establishment,  and  have 
maintained  it  continuously;  others  have  enterea  upon  it  more  recently.  The  col- 
leges in  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  ana  Pennsylvania  are  carrying  on 
what  is  strictly  experiment-station  work  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary  duty. 

The  convention  of  delegates  of  agricultural  colleges,  "which  met 
at  Washington  in  1883,  discussed  and  indorsed  the  project  for  the 
establishment  of  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  national  .Treasury,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  bill  already  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rej^resentatives 
by  C.  C.  Carpenter,  oi  Iowa.  Congress,  however,  was  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  undertake  so  large  a  scientific  enterprise  in  this  direction, 
and  the  bill  was  not  put  upon  its  passage.  Meanwhile,  the  number 
of  stations  was  steadily  increasmg,  and  the  interest  of  practical 
farmers,  as  well  as  men  of  science,  was  more  and  more  excited  by 
the  reports  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  the  stations  hacl 
completed.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1885,  a  convention  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  met  at  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure at  Washington  in  response  to  a  call  issued  oy  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  Almost  the  first  thing  which  this  convention  did 
was  to  pass  a  resolution— » 

That  the  condition  and  progress  of  American  agriculture  require  national  aid  for 
the  investigation  and  experimentation  in  the  several  States  and  Territories;  and 
that,  therefore,  this  convention  approve  the  principle  and  general  provisions  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Cullen  bill  of  the  last  Congress,  and  urges  upon  the  next  Con- 
gress the  passage  of  this  or  a  similar  act. 

(The  "  Cullen  bill "  was  in  its  general  provisions  similar  to  the  bill 
afterwards  passed  by  Congress  and  now  known  as  the  Hatch  act.) 

So  earnest  was  the  convention  in  this  matter  that  it  appointed  a 
committee  on  legislation,  which  was  very  eflScient  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  amended  bill. 

In  a  later  session  the  convention  passed  resolutions  urging  the 
creation  of  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  should 
be  a  special  medium  of  intercommunication  and  exchange  between 
the  colleges  and  stations,  and  which  should  publish  a  periodical  bul- 
letin of  agricultural  progress,  containing  in  a  popular  form  the  latest 
results  in  the  prog^ress  of  agricultural  education,  investigation,  and 
experimentation  m  this  and  in  all  countries.     Provision  was  also 
made  for  a  permanent  organization  hy  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  tne  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  deter- 
mining the  time  of  meeting  and  the  business  of  the  next  convention, 
and  in  forming  a  plan  for  a  permanent  organization. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  experiment-station  enterprise 
was  again  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  William  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  committ^ 
made  a  favorable  report  March  3,  1886,  and  nearly  a  year  later  the 
bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  by  President  Cleveland 
March  2,  1887. 

According  to  the  official  interpretation  of  the  act  establishing  the 
stations  they  were  unable  to  draw  the  appropriation  contemplated  in 
that  act  until  after  the  passage  of  a  supplementary  act,  wnich  was 
approved  February  1,  1888.  This  financial  difficulty  delayed  the 
establishment  of  the  stations  in  many  of  the  States.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  experiment  stations  are  organized  in  all  the  States 
and  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  In  sevei'al  States  more  than  one 
station  has  been  organized^  and  in  some  States  there  are  several 
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branch  stations  under  one  management.  Counting  these  latter  as 
single  stations  the  total  number  at  present  is  forty-six,  but  counting 
the  branch  stations  separately  the  total  number  is  more  than  fifty. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  separate  stations  and 
the  number  of  the  working  force  employed  in  each  station,  and  also 
the  sources  and  amount  of  the  income  which  each  station  receives 
(as  far  as  these  facts  have  been  reported  to  this  office) : 

Table  showing  the  number  of  officers  composing  the  Station  Staffs  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  united  States^  and  the  revenues  of  those  Stations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  from  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  2,  1887,  from  the  several  States  and  from  other  sources. 


State. 


Ala.... 

Ala.... 

Ark. . . . 
Cal. ... 

Col  ... . 

Corax  .. 

Oonn  . . 
Dak  ... 
Del.... 

Fla  ..  . 
Ga 

m 

Ind  . . . . 

Iowa  . . 
Kans  .. 

Ky 

La 

La 

La 

Me 

Md  .... 
Moss  .. 

Mass  .. 

Bfich... 

Minn  .. 

Miss  . . . 
Mo 

Nobr.». . 
Nev.... 
N.  H  . . . 

N.J.... 

N.J.... 

N .  Y  . . . 
N.Y... 

N.O... 


Name  of  station. 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama . 
Canebrake  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  . . 

Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  . . . 
AgriculturalExperiment  Station  of  University 

of  California. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Colorado. 

Connecticut  Agricultimil  Experiment  Station. 

Storrs  School  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Delaware   College   Agricultural  Experiment 

Station. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Florida  . . . 

Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  University 

of  niindis. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Indiana. . . 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station « 

Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. . 


Sugar  Experiment  Station  No.  1 


State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  No.  2 


North  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  No.  3  . . . . 

Maine  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Hatch  Experiment  Station  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  %)llege. 

Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Exi)eriment 
Station. 

Experiment  Station   of   Michigan  Agricult- 
ural College. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

MifiSLssi^jpi  A^cultural  Experiment  Station  . . 

Missouri  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Nebraska 

Nevada  State  Agricultural  Station 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Elxperiment  Sta- 
tioa. 

Newr  Jerijey  State   Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Now*  Jersey  Agricultiu*al  College  Experiment 
Station. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  . . 

Cortiill  University  Agricultural  Expeiiment 
Station. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 


No.  in 
staff. 


10 

2 
10 
16 
12 

9 

5 

11 
5 


9 


9 

11 
12 

8 


2 
10 

6 

8 

7 

18 

12 

10 
9 

9 
5 
9 

5 

5 

7 
18 

9 


Annual  revenue. 


From  what  source. 


j  Fertilizer  fees 

( United  States  . . . . 

J  State 

(United  States 

. . .  .do 

S  ..do 

I  State,  etc 

United  States 

( State 

-<  Analysis  fees,  etc. 
( United  States  . . . . 

— do 

do 

do 


.do 
!dS 


Proceeds  of  farm. . . 

United  States 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Analysis  fees,  etc . . . 

State 

Sugar  planters 

Tax  on  fertilizers. . . 

United  States 

State 

Tax  on  fertilizers. . . 

United  States 

State 

Ouachita  Parish 

United  States 

...do 


...do 
...do 


State 

United  States. 
do 


...do 
...do 

. .  .do 
...do 
..  .do 


State 

United  States. 

State 

United  States. 


C  State 

\  United  States 


Am't. 


$10,000 

13,000 

2,500 

2,000 

15,000 

15,000 

13,000 

15,000 

8,000 

3,100 

7,500 

7,500 

15,000 

15,000 

16,000 
15,000 
16,000 

2,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

1,500 

2,000 

10,000 

1,400 

5,000 

2,000 

1,400 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

5,000 

15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

11,000 

15,000 

20.000 
15,000 

2,200 
16,000 


Total. 


^$28,000 

\    4.600 
15.000 


J- 28, 000 
15.000 

y  18,600 

7,500 
15,000 
15,000 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

[l7,000 

15,000 
15,000 

[  16, 600 
18,400 


I 


8,400 

12,000 

15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 
15,000 

15,000 
15,000 
15.000 

11,000 

15,000 

20,000 
15,000 

17,200 
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Table  shotcing  the  number  of  officers  oompoaing  the  Station  Staffs  of  the  Agricultural 
Ekcperiment  Stations  in  the  United  Statea^  and  the  revenues,  etc, — Ck)ntinued. 


state. 


Ohio.... 
Oregon . 
Pa 

R.I 

S.C 

Tenn  ... 

Tex 

Vt 

Va 

W.Va  .. 
Wis 


D.C 


Name  of  ftation. 


Ohio  Agricultural  l5xperiment  Station 

Oregon  Experiment  Station 

Pwmsylvanla  State  Collar  Agricultural  £x> 
periment  Station. 

Rhode  Island  Stat^  Agrioultural  Experiment 
Station. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. . . 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Vermont  State  Agricult\u*al  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

West  Virginia  Experiment  Station 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Univer- 
sit  J  of  Wiaoonsin. 


Total 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 


Grand  total. 


No.  in 
staff. 


7 
3 

10 

1 

18 

7 

11 

8 

5 
5 

8 


Annual  revonuc. 


From  what  source. 


United  States. . 

— do 

estate 

i  United  States 
.  ..,do 


aoQ 


j  ..do   

j  Tax  on  fertilizers. 

t  ..do 

^  United  States  . . . . 

do 

I  State 

\  Proceeds  of  farm 
(  United  States  . . . . 
do 

..do 

..do 

State 

Proceeds  of  farm 


I 


$15,000 

15,000 

8,000 

15,000 

16,000 


Amt. 


Total 


115,  OOD 
15,000 

|lS,000 

16,0(» 


h5,«0 
15,000 


5,000    s^'"^ 

800 
15,000 
15,000 

3.500 

1,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15.000 
15,000 

4,000 

1,000 


il9, 


SDO 


16,  OM 
15,000 

•90,000 


710,  «00 
10,000 

7^.400 


A  complete  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  stations  would 
undoubtedly  increase  this  amount  by  several  thousand  dollars,  so 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  amount  which  will  be  expended 
by  the  stations  during  the  current  year  will  reach  $725,000. 

Most  of  the  new  stations  are  in  actual  operation.  Bulletins  have 
been  published  giving  accounts  of  organization,  and  of  experimental 
and  other  work.  The  investigations  cover  a  wide  ran^e  of  topics, 
and  the  stations  have  in  nearly  all  cases  manifested  their  wisdom  by 
directing  their  investigations  towards  the  solution  of  questions  of 
special  interest  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated,  without 
neglecting  subjects  of  more  general  interest  and  wider  application. 

On  the  I8th  of  October,  1887,  the  second  convention  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  convened  at  Washington.  A  per- 
manent organization  was  effected,  and  the  association  was  named 
**  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations."  George  W.  Atherton,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  was  elected  president  of  the  association.  Ttis 
convention  was  deeply  interested  m  securing  the  cq^ordination  of  the 
work  of  the  several  stations  and  indorsed  the  action  of  previous  con- 
ventions in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  central  office  to  be  a  medium 
of  intercommunication  between  the  stations.  As  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  association,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Aijriculture,  such  an  office  was  provided  for  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1889. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1887,  provides — 

That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  of  methods  and  results 
in  the  work  of  said  stations,  it  shall  oe  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the  tabulation  of  rwults 
of  investigation  or  experiments:  to  indicate  from  time  to  time  such  linos  of  inquirr 
as  to  him  shall  seem  most  important;  and,  in  general,  to  furnish  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  wiU  best  promote  the  pui-posee  of  this  act.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
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said  station,  annually,  on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  February,  to  make  to  the  covemor 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  in  locatea  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  opera- 
tions, including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a  copy  of  which  report 
shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  stations,  to  the  said  Commissioner  of^^  Agriculture,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  July  18,  1888,  appropriates  $10,000— 

Payable  upon  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  said  act  of  March  3,  1887,  and  to  compare, 
edit,  and  publish  such  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  under  section  2  of 
said  act  by  said  experiment  stations  as  he  may  deem  necessary;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  employ  such  assistants, 
clerks,  and  other  pei*8ons  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

To  carry  out  these  provisions  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  instituted,  in  October,  1888,  an  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  as  a  special  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  appointed  a  director  at  its  head. 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

aoricultural  experiment  station  op  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 

College  of  Alabama. 

Department  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama. 

W.  L.  Broun,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station.  Auburn.    Director,  J.  S.  Newman. 
Organized  by  State  June  1,  1888;  reorganized  April  1,  1888. 

Canebrakb  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama. 

W.  L.  Broun,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Uniontown.    Director,  J.  S.  Newman.    Assistant  director  in 
charge,  W.  H.  Newman,  M.  So. 
Organized  by  State  in  1885. 

ARKANSAS. 

• 

Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

E.  H.  Murfee,  LI<.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Fayetteville.    Director,  A.  E.  Menke,  D.  Sc. 

Organized ,  1888. 

Substations  at  Pine  Bluff,  Newport,  and  Texarkana. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  the  University  of  California. 

Department  of  the  University  of  California. 

Horace  Davis,  A.  B.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Berkeley.     Director,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Organized  by  University  of  California  in  1876;  reorganized  March.  1888. 
Substations  at  Jackson,  Amador  County;  Paso  Robles,  San  Luis  Obispo  County; 
and  Tulare  City, 
fjrrape  culture  stations  at  Cupertino,  Fresno,  and  Mission  San  Jos^. 
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COLORADO. 

AamcuLTURAL  Experiment  Station  of  Colorado. 

Department  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Charles  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  S.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Fort  Collins.     Director^  Charles  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  S. 
Organized  February  21, 1888. 
Substations  at  Del  Norte  and  Rocky  Ford. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Location  of  station,  New  Haven.    Director,  Samuel  W.  Jolmson,  M.  A. 
Organized  by  State  at  Middletown,  October  1,  l>ilo;  removed  to  JJew  Haven  in 
1877;  reorganized  May  18,  1887. 

Storrs  School  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Storrs  Agricultural  School. 

B.  F.  Koons,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 

Location  of  station,  Storrs,  Tolland  County,    Director,  W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  March  29, 1888. 

DAKOTA. 

Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Lewis  McLouth,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Brookings.    Director,  Lewis  McLouth.  Ph.  D. 
Org£Cnized ,  1888. 

DELAWARE. 

The  Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Delaware  College. 

A.  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Newark.    Director,  Arthur  T.  Neale,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  May,  1888. 

FLORIDA. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  Florida. 

Department  of  the  Florida  State  Agricultm^l  and  Mechanical  College. 

F.  L.  Kern,  M.  A.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Lake  City.     Director,  Rev.  J.  P.  De  Pass. 
Organized ,  1888. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  University  of 

Georgia. 

Rev.  William  E.  Boggs,  D.  D.,  Chancellor. 

Location  of  station,  Athens.     Director,  W.  L.  Jones,  M.  D. 
Organized ,  1888. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Department  of  the  tJniversitj  of  Illinois. 

Selim  H.  Peabody,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Regent 

Location  of  station,  Champaign.    Director,  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Organized  April  1, 1888. 

INDIANA. 

Aqricultural  Experiment  Station  op  Indiana. 

Department  of  Purdue  University. 

James  H.  Smart,  LL.D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  La  Fayette.    Director,  Horace  E.  Stockbridge,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  July  1, 1887. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Iowa  State  CoU^e  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

W.  I.  Chamberlain,  LL.D.,  President. 

Location  of  station.  Ames.    Director,  R.  P.  Speer. 
Organized  February  17,  1888. 

KANSAS. 

E!ansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Kansas  State  Agricultural  CoUege. 

Gteorge  T.  Fairchild,  A.  M. ,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Manhattan.    Director,  E.  M.  Shelton,  M.  Sc. 
Organized  February  8,  1888. 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. 

James  K.  Patterson,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Lexington.    Director,  M.  A.  Scovell,  M.  S. 
Organized  by  trustees  of  college  September,  1885;  reorganized  by  State  April, 
1886;  reorganized ,  1888. 

LOUISIANA. 

No.  1.  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Kenner. 

No.  2.  State  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

No.  3.  North  Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  Calhoun. 

Department  of  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Col.  J.  W.  Nicholson,  President. 

Location  of  stations:  No.  1,  Kenner;  No.  2,  Baton  Rouge;  No.  3,  Calhoun.     Di- 
rector, William  C.  Stubbs,  Ph.  D. 

No.  1.  Organized  by  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  October,  1885. 
No.  2.  Organized  by  State  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  January,  1886. 
No.  3.  Organized  April,  1888. 
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MAINE. 

Maine  State  Colleqe  Aqricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

MerriU  C.  Femald»  Ph.  D.,  Pre6i4ent. 

Location  of  station,  Orono.    Director,  Whitman  H.  Jordan,  M.  S. 
Organized  by  State  March  3,  1885;  reorganized  October  1,  1887. 

m 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Stxtion. 

Department  of  Maryland  Agricultural  CJollege. 

Henry  E.  Alvord,  C.  E.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  A^icultural  Ck>llege  P.  O.    Director,  Henry  E.  Alvord,  C.  E, 
Organized  March  9,  1888. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massaohusetts  State  Aorioultural  Experiment  Station. 

Location  of  station,  Amherst.    Director,  Charles  A.Qoessmann,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  July,  1882;  reorganized  March,  1888. 

Hatch  Experiment  Station  op  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Department  of  the  Majssachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Henry  H.  GKxxiell,  M.  A.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Amherst.    Directori  Henry  H.  Goodell.  M.  A.       • 
Organized  March  2,  1888. 

MICHIGAN. 

Experiment  Station  op  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Department  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Edwin  Willits,  M.  A.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Agricultiu-al  College.    Director.  Edwin  Willits,  M.  A. 
Organized  February  21,  1888. 

MINNESOTA. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  The  University  of  Minnesota. 

Department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Cjrrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  St.  Anthony  Park.    Director,  Edward  D.  Porter,  Ph.  D. 
Organized ,  1888. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Mississippi  State  Agricultural  College. 

General  S.  D.  Lee,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Agricultural  College.    Director,  S.  M.  Tracy,  M.  S. 
Organized  February  1,  1888. 
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MISSOUBI. 

'  Missouri  AaRiouLTXTRAL  Expsriment  Station. 

De|>artment  of  Missouri  Agricultural  College. 

J.  W.  Sanborn,  B.  S. ,  Dean. 

Location  of  station,  Columbia.    Director,  J.W.Sanborn,  B.S. 
Organized  January  2,  1888. 

NEBRASKA. 

Agricultural  Ezperihent  Station  of  Nebraska. 

riepartment  of  University  of  Nebraska. 

Irving  J.Manatt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 

< 

Location  of  station,  Lincoln.    Director,  Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D. 
Orgsmized  July  1, 1887. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada  State  AoRicxnmTEAL  Station. 

Department  of  Nevada  State  University. 

LeRoy  D.Brown,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Reno.    Director,  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  January  2,  1888. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Aqrioultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Charles  H.  Pettee,  C.  E.,  Dean. 

Location  of  station,  Hanover.    Director,  Q.  H.  Whitcher,  B.  S. 
Organized ,  1888. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Location  of  station  (at  Rutgers  College),  New  Brunswick.    Director,  George  H. 
Cook,  LL.  D. 

Organized  by  State  March  18,  1880. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station. 

'  Department  of  Rutgers  College. 

Merrill  Edwards  Gkites,  Ph.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  L.  H.  D. ,  President. 

Location  of  station,  New  Brunswick.     Director,  George  H.  Cook,  LL.  D. 
Organized — ,  1888. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Location  of  station,  Geneva.     Director,  Peter  Collier,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  March  1,  1882. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Cornell  University. 

Charles  K.  Adams,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Ithaca.    Director,  Isaac  Phillips  Roberts,  M.  Azx. 
Organiaed  by  Faculty  of  Agriculture  February,  1879;  reorganized  October  20, 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Location  of  station,  Raleigh.    Director,  H.  B.  Battle,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  March  12,  1877;  reorganized ,  1887. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  Agricultural  ExpERiiiENT  Station. 

Location  of  station,  Columbus.    Director,  Charles  E.  Thome. 
Organized  by  State  April  35, 1882;  reorganized  April  2,  188a 

OREGON. 

Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 

B.  L.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Corvallis.    Director,  E.  Grimm,  B.  Sc. 
Organized  March,  1888. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

George  W.  Atherton,  LL.D.,  President. 

Location  of  station.  State  College,  Centre  County.    Director,  H.  P.  Armsby,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  June  30,  1887. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  SchooL 

Charles  O.  Flagg,  B.  S.,  President  Board  of  Managers. 

Location  of  station,  Kingston.    Director  pro  tem.,  Charles  O.  Flagg,  B.  S. 
Organized  March  23,  1888. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  ACftiicuLTURAL  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  the  University  of  South  Csyrolina. 

John  M.  McBryde,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Columbia. .  Director,  John  M.  McBryde,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Organized  January,  1888;  consolidated  in  March,  1888,  with  station  established 
by  State  in  September,  1887. 

TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  Ph.D.,  President 

Location  of 'station,  Knoxville.    Director,  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  PIi.  D. 
Organized  by  trustees  of  the  University  June  8,  1882;  reorganized,  1887. 
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TEXA^. 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege  of  Texas. 

L.  L.  Mclnnis,  M.  A.,  Chairman  of  Faculty. 

Location  of  station,  CoUege  Station.    Director,  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  Sc. 
Organized  January  25,  1888. 

VERMONT. 

Vermont  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

*  Department  of  University  of  Vermont. 

Matthew  Henry  Buckham,  D.  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Burlington.    Director,  W.  W.  Cooke,  M.  A. 
Organized  by  State  December,  1886. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

L.  L.  Lomax,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Blacksburg.    Director,  William  Ballard  Preston. 
Organized  in  May,  1888. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  Experiment  Station. 

Department  of  West  Virginia  University. 

E.  M.  Turner,  LL,  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Morgantown.    Director,  John  A.  Myers,  A.  M. 
Organized ,  1888. 

WISCONSIN. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  op  the  University  op  Wisconsin. 

Department  of  University  of  Wisconsin. 

T.  C.  ChambeiHn,  LL,  D.,  President. 

Location  of  station,  Madison.    Director,  W.  A.  Henry,  B.  Agr. 
Organized  by  State  October  1,  1888;  reorganized ,  1888. 


LIST  OF  AGiUCULTURAL  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ALABAMA. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Location,  Auburn.    President,  William  Le  Roy  Broun,  M.A.,  LL.  D. 
Organized  by  State  March,  1872. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University. 

Location,  Fayetteville.    President,  Edward  Hunter  Murfee,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 
Orguiized  by  State  March  27, 1871. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

College  op  Agriculture  op  the  University  of  Californla.. 

Loc5ation,  Berkeley.    President,  Horace  Davis,  A.  B. 
Dean,  Irving  Stringham,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  March  28, 1868. 

COLORADO. 

State  Aoricultural  College  of  Colorado. 

Location,  Fort  Collins.    President,  Charles  L,  Iifgersoll,  M.  S. 
Organized  by  State  March,  1877. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Sh^pield  Scientipio  School  of  Yale  University. 

Location,  New  Haven.    President,  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Director,  George  J.  Brush,  LL.  D. 
Organized  in  1847;  reorganized  in  1800. 

Stores  Agricultural  School. 

Location,  Mansfield.    Principal,  B.  F.  Koons,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  in  1881. 

DAKOTA. 

Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Brookings.  President,  Lewis  McLouth,  A.  M.,  Mi.D. 
Organized  by  State  in  1884. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware  College. 

Location,  Newark.    President,  Albert  N.  Raub,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  in  1834;  reorganized  in  1851  and  1871. 

FLORIDA.  . 

Florida  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Location,  Lake  City.  President,  F.  L.  Kern. 
Organized  by  State  in  1884. 

GEORGIA. 

Georoia  State  Colucge  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Uni- 
versity OF  Georgia. 

Location,  Athens.    Chancellor,  William  E.  Boggs,  D.  D. 
Organized  in  1872. 

Southwest  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Cuthbert.     President,  Benjamin  T.  Hunter,  A.  M. 
Organized  in  1879. 

North  Georgia  Aobicultural  College. 

Location,  Dahlonega.    President,  William  S.  Basinger,  A.  M. 
Organized  in  1873. 

Middle  Georgia  Military  and  Agricultural  Colleob. 

Location,  Milledgeville.    President,  D.  H.  Hill,  LL.  D. 
Organized  in  18^. 

South  Georgia  Agricultxhial  College. 

Location,  ThomasviUe.    President,  G.  M.  Love  joy. 
Organized  in  1879. 
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ILLINOIS. 

College  of  Agriculture  op  the  University  op  Illinois, 

Ix)cation,  Urbana.     Regent,  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Dean,  George  E.  Morrow,  A.  M. 
Organized  by  State  February,  1867. 

INDIANA. 

The  School  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Veterinary  Science  op 

Purdue  University. 

Location,  La  Fayette.    President,  James  H.  Smai-t,  LL.  D. 
Organized  by  State  August  26, 1878. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  State  College  op  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Location,  Ames.    President,  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  LL.  D. 
Organized  by  State  in  1858;  opened  for  students  October  21,  1868. 

KANSAS. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Manliattan.    President,  George  T.  Fairchild,  A.  M. 
Organized  by  Stat^  March  3,  1868. 

KENTUCKY. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky. 

Location,  Lexington.    President,  James  K.  Patterson,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  in  1865;  reorganized  in  1880. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Location,  Baton  Rouge.    President,  J.  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M. 
Organized  by  State  April  7,  1878;  reorganized  January  2,  1877. 

MAINE. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Location,  Orono.    President,  MerrittC.  Femald,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Organized  by  State  in  1865. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Agricultural  College.    President,  Henry  E.  Alvord,  C.  E. 
Organized  by  State  in  1856. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Amherst.     President,  Henry  H.  Goodell,  M.  A. 
Organized  by  State  in  1863;  opened  for  students  in  1867. 

BussEY  Institution  of  Harvard  University. 

Location,  Jamaica  Plain.    President,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D. 

Dean,  F.  H.  Storer. 

Organized  in  1870  by  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Agricultural  College.    President,  Edwin  Willits,  LL.  D. 
Organized  by  State  February  12, 1855. 

MINNESOTA.  • 

'  College  op  Agriculture  of  the  University  op  Minnesota. 

Location,  St.  Anthony  Park.    President,  Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D. 
Organized  in  1868. 

State  School  op  Agriculture  op  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Location,  St.  Anthony  Pai'k.    President,  W.  W.  Pendergast. 
Organized  by  Board  of  Regents  in  1888. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  op  Mississippi. 

Location,  Agricultural  College.    President,  S.  D.  Lee. 
Organized  by  State  October,  1880. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colijcoe. 

Location,  Rodney.    President,  John  H.  Burrus,  M.  A. 
Organized  by  State  in  1871;  reorganized  in  1878. 

MISSOURI. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  University  of  Missourl 

Location,  Columbia.     Dean,  J.  W.  Sanborn,  B.  S- 
Organized  by  State  in  1870. 

NEBRASKA. 

Industrial  College  of  the  University  op  Nebraska. 

Location,  Lincoln.    Chancellor,  Irving  J.  Manatt, Ph. D., LL.  D. 

Dean,  Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D. 

Organized  by  State  February  15,  1869;  opened  for  students  September  7,  187L 

NEVADA. 

School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Nevada  State  University. 

Location,  Reno.    President,  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Organized  by  State  in  1887. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  in  con- 
nection WITH  Dartmouth  College. 

Location,  Hanover.    President,  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,LL.  D. 
Dean,  Charles  H.  Pettee,  A.  M.,  C.  E. 
Organized  by  State  in  1806. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rutgers  Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College. 

Location,  New  Brunswick.     President,  Merrill  Edward  Gates,  Pli.    D.,  LL.  D., 
L.  H.  D. 
Made  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mecliauic  Arts  April  4, 1804. 
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NEW  YORK. 

College  op  Aqriculture  op  Ck)RNELL  University. 

Location,  Ithaca.    President,  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.  D. 

University  organized  by  State  April  27, 1865. 

College  organized  by  trustees  of  University,  June  20, 1888. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

College  op  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  op  the  University  op 

North  Carolina. 

Location,  Chapel  Hill.    President,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.  D. 
Organized . 

OHIO. 

Ohio 'State  University. 

Location,  Columbus.    President,  William  H.  Scott,  LL.  D. 
Organized  by  State  September  17, 1878. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Corvallis.    President,  B.  L.  Arnold,  A.  M. 
Organized . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Location,  State  College.    President,  George  W.  Atherton,  LL.  D. 
Organized  in  1859;  reorganized  in  1862  and  1874. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Agricultural  and  Scientipic  Department  op  Brown  University. 

Location,  Providence.    President,  E.G.Robinson,  D.  D.,LL.  D. 
Organized . 

Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  School. 

Location,  Kingston,    President  of  Board  of  Managers,  Charles  O.  Flagg,  B.  S. 
Organized  in  1888. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

College  op  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  University  of  South 

Carolina. 

Location,  Columbia.    President,  John  M.  McBryde,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Organized  in  1879. 

Claflin  University,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Location,  Orangeburg.    President.  L.  M.  Dunton,  D.  D. 
Organized  March  12,  1872. 

TENNESSEE. 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Location,  Knoxville.    President,  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  Ph.  D. 
Dean,  Thomas  W.  Jordan,  A.  M. 
Organized  in  1869. 
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TEXAS. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  op  Texas. 

Location,  College  Station.   Cliairman  of  College  Faculty,  Lewis  L.  Mclnnis,  LL.  D. 
Organized  April  17,  1871. 

VERMONT. 

University  op  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 

Location,  Burlington.    President,  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  D.  D. 
College  organized  November  9, 1865. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Location,  Blacksburg.    President,  L.  L.  Loinax. 
Organized  in  1873. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

Location,  Hampton.    President,  S.  C.  Armetrong. 

Organized  by  Ajnerican  Missionary  Society  April,  1868;  reorganized  under  charter 
from  State  June,  1870. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  University. 

Location,  Morgantown.    President,  E.  M.  Turner,  LL.  D. 
Organized  February  2,  1867. 

WISCONSIN. 

Department  op  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Location.  Madison.     President,  T.C.  Chamberlin,  LL.  D. 
University  organized  in  1848. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MICROSCOPIST. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  seventeenth  annual 
report. 

During  the  past  vear  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  my  Division 
has  been  ^ven  to  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  the  expositions  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  TParis,  France.  Very  superior  collections  of 
fibers,  foreign  and  domestic,  have  been  made,  and  a  larM  corre- 
spondence has  been  carried  on  relating  to  fibers  and  to  the  latest 
methods  of  preparing  them  for  general  purposes.  Four  sa^mples  of 
flax,  consisting  of  a  sample" each  of  French  (Courtrai),  8380  per  ton; 
Dutch  (Holland),  $325  per  ton;  Irish,  $275  per  ton,  and  Russian,  $200 
per  ton,  have  been  received,  each  having  interesting  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. 

The  adulteration  of  f ood-stuflFs,  principally  of  condiments,  has  re- 
ceived special  attention,  and  samples  from  various  quarters  have 
been  examined,  and,  in  many  cases,  adulterations  detected. 

In  making  microscopic  investigations  of  condiments,  such  as  pep- 
pers, mustards,  cloves,  allspice,  and  cinnamon,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  peculiarities  of  their  cell-structure,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  soften  the  berry  or  roots,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  water  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  they  may  be  cut  in  sec- 
tions sufficiently  thin  and  of  various  grades  of  thickness,  at  various 
angles,  without  which  the  physical  and  structural  characteristics  of 
the  cells  of  the  respective  layers  could  not  be  observed  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  For  this  purpose  the  respective  layers  should  be 
viewed  by  plain  and  polarized  light.  For  example,  on  subjecting 
the  epidermal  layer  of  white  mustard  seed  to  polarized  light  I  have 
discovered  that  every  cell  composing  it  is  not  only  a  polarizing  body, 
but  each  of  these  cells  very  unexpectedly  shows  a  well-defined  cross, 
resembling  the  appearance  of  starch  in  some  respects,  a  feature,  I 
believe,  not  heretofore  observed;  but  for  this  discovery  such  bodies 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  adulterant,  since  the  condiment  mustard 
is  wholly  destitute  of  starch,  oil  taking  its  place,  a  fact  acknowl- 
edged by  all  experts. 

Plates  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  represent  sections  of  the  condiments 
under  consideration. 

Ground  olive-stones  and  cocoa-nut  shells,  said  to  be  largely  used  in 
adulterating  some  condiments,  are  conrposed  mostly  of  a  class  of 
cells  known  as  sclerenchyma  cells.  When  powdered  these  sub- 
stanceS  resemble  white  pepper  so  closely  that  only  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope  can  their  presence  be  detected  when  combined  with 
pepner,  black  or  white.  These  substances  have  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  Powdered  olive-stones  and  cocoa-nut  shells  may  be  purchmiod 
cheaply  in  large  quantities.  The  poorer  classes,  who  generally  buy 
the  lowest-priced  articles,  are  the  CTeatest  sufferers,  since  tlioy  pay 
a  high  price  for  these  worthless  adulterants.    Stringent  legislation 
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is  required  to  prevent  their  use.  One  of  the  largest  olive-growers 
of  California,  with  whom  I  have  had  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
informs  me  that  olive-stones  are  collected  and  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  adulterating  condiments. 

In  making  these  investigations  I  have  held  it  to  be  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  photograph  the  sections  of  the  condiments,  and,  by 
means  of  the  camera  lucida,  make  exact  drawings  of  such  parts  as 
^re  necessary.  My  next  step  is  to  reduce  the  condiment  to  powder 
and  observe  its  appearance  under  high  and  low  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope, comparing  it  with  the  sample  bought  in  open  market.  Such 
comparisons  reveal  a  marked  difference  in  some  of  the  samples  pur- 
chased. Many  observations  are  made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
more  than  one  adulterant  is  used  and  whether  a  foreign  substance 
observed  is  present  by  accident,  or  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove  its 
fraudulent  character.  For  legislative  or  judicial  purposes  it  is  not 
of  so  much,  importance  to  ascertain  what  precise  adulterant  is  used, 
provided  it  be  Harmless,  as  it  is  to  ascertain  how  much  is  used,  as 
this  determines  whether  the  material  has  been  added  with  fraudu- 
lent intent.  Experts  allow  but  1  per  cont.  for  accidental  adultera- 
tion. 

BLACK  PEPPER. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  1  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  berry  of  black 
pepper.     Fig.  2  represents  its  starch  cells,  most  of  which  contain 
starch  granules.    They  are  best  observed  by  treatment  with  weak 
solutions  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  which  stains  them  blue. 
Fig,  3  represents  oil  cells.     The  iodine  mixture,  although  staining 
the  starcn  cells  and  granules  blue,  has  the  property  of  coloring  the 
oil  cells  yellow,  and  a  narrow  band  within  the  cortical  laver  becomes 
of  a  reddish  <5olor.     The  dark  cortical  layer  is  not  affected  materially 
by  the  staining  fluid.    This  layer  is  composed  largely  of  sclerenchvma 
or  **  stone  "  ceUs;  these  exhiWt  under  polarized  light,  with  or  without 
selenite,  the  prismatic  colors.     In  the  dark-brown  cortical  layer, 
when  cut  sufficiently  thin  to  be  semi-transparent,  numerous  spicules 
are  observed  of  a  composition  similar  to,  if  not  identical  witn,  that 
of  the  sclerenchvma  cells,  and  like  them  polarizing.     Were  not  these 
spicules  pajiticularized,  their  presence  in  pure  ground  pepper  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  new  adulterant.     I  am  not  aware  tiiat  these 
spicules  have  been  observed  hitherto.     They  are  best  seen  with 
powers  of   about    500  diameters.     Fig.   4  lyBpresents  the  appear- 
ance of  pure  ground  black  pepper  in  wnich  these  spicules  singly  and 
combined  appear  as  well  as  starch  cells,  oil  cells,  and  fragments  of 
the  dark-brown  cortical  layer,  the  latter  showing  the  presence  of 
polarizing  *' stone"  cells  common  to  all  cortical  substances,  differing, 
however,  in  size  and  form  in  different  substances.     Fig.  5  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  adulterated  ground  black  pepper.     The  large  yel- 
low bodies  in  the  center  represent  the  adulterants  commonly  used 
in  white  and  black  pepper,  consisting  in  this  instance  of  the  scleren- 
chyma  cells  of  olive-stone  powder.     A  represents  groups  of  the  scler- 
enchyma  cells  seen  in  ground  cocoa-nut  shells,  mentioned  above  as 
one  of  the  adulterants  used  in  this  condiment.     The  cells  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell  are  light  colored  and  spindle- 
shaped,  while  those  of  the  body  of  the  shell  are  dark  colored,  yel- 
lowish brown  or  yellow  tinged  with  brown.     B  represents  individual 
cells  of  powdered  olive-stone.     These  ceUs  measure  about  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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WHITE  PEPPER. 

White  pepper  is  made  from  the  black-pepper  berry.  It  is  said 
that  the  pepper  berries  are  softened  in  water  and  subjected  to  fric- 
tion to  remove  the  cortical  layer,  which  is  very  thin.  When  dry 
they  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  The  interior  of  the  berry  .con- 
sists, as  has  been  shown,  mostly  of  oil  cells,  starch  cells,  and  very 
minute  starch  granules.  Small  portions  of  the  dark  cortical  layer, 
however,  are  frequently  observed  in  reasonably  pure  white  pepper. 
It  is  reported  that  the  black  washings  of  the  berry  are  by  some  deal- 
ers carefully  di'ied,  ground,  and  mixed  with  ground  black  pepper. 
Pepper  experts  may  be  able  to  detect  this  adulteration  with  tlie 
naked  eye,  owing  to  the  unusual  amount  of  black  color  thus  added. 
Pure  black  pepper  is  necessarily  of  a  much  lighter  color  than  a 
pepper  with  which  the  ground  dark  hulls  have  been  mixed.  In  the 
case  of  white  pepper  adulterated  with  the  powder  of  olive-^tpnes, 
detection  is  not  so  easy,  since  to  the  naked  eye  there  is  a  very  close 
resemblanqe  between  the  genuine  article  and  the  adulterant..  It  is 
observed  that  the  introduction  of  the  powder  of  olive-stones  greatly 
diminishes  the  odor  of  both  white  an|l  black  pepper  if  used  in  large 
quantities;  and  since  the  powder  of  olive-stones  has  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity  than  the  powder  of  groimd  black  pepper,  the  latter,  by 
measurement,  would  occupy  more  space  than  the  lormer,  weight  for 
weight,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  their  relative  weight  io  meas- 
urement has  been  exactly  determined.  The  structural  lormft  of  the 
pepper  berry  are  very  varied,  beautiful,  and  well  defined.  The  mi- 
croscopic test  is  considered  by  all  European  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  f  ooa  adulteration  the  most  reliable. 

WHITE  MUSTARD  SEED. 

The  structural  character  of  white  mustard  seed  is  very  varied  and 
interesting,  but  differs  materially  in  its  cell-arrangement  from  that 
of  the  black-pepper  berry.  Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  represents' the  natural 
size  of  the  seed.  If  steeped  in  cold  water  for  a  period  of  about  thirty- 
six  hours  at  a  temperature  of  75°  Fahr.,  the  external  surface  of  the 
seed  becomes  highly  glutinous.  If  a  portion  of  this  glutinous  sub- 
stance is  removea  and  viewed  in  the  usual  way  under  powers  of  about 
250  diameters  it  appears  cellular,  and  consists  in  fact  of  the  epi- 
dermal tissue  and  a  gum. 

The  cellular  structure  of  the  epidermis  has  been  described  by  Has- 
sal  in  his  volume  on  Food  Adulterations,  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
observed  the  fact  that  each  cell  when  subjected  to  polarized  light 
exhibits  a  cross  already  alluded  to.  This  ti^sue  is  quite  transparent. 
Its  form  is  represented  by  Fig.  3,  Plate  II. 

In  the  center  of  each  cell,  according  to  Hassal,  there  is  a  tube  which 
communicates  with  the  underlying  layer  of  cells,  a  rej^resents  a 
more  highly  magnified  view  of  the  so-called  tubes.  Proceeding  from 
each  of  these,  appear,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  thread-like  filaments  of 
great  length.  HassaFs  drawings  fail  to  show  these.  I  think  it  prob- 
able from  the  extraordinary  length  and  fineness  of  these  filaments 
that  they  consist  simply  of  the  gummy  substance  of  the  epidermal 
layer.  I  find  these  filaments  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  while  the  cellular 
tissue  is  not  injured  by  its  application.  Fig.  4,  at  first  sight,  seems  to 
consist  of  two  layers,  but  on  subjecting  it  to  slight  pressure  between 
two  pieces  of  glass  the  surface  becomes  flat.  If  Fig.  4  really  con- 
sists of  two  layers,  Fig.  5  represents  the  under  layer,  and  below  it  is 
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found  a  layer  of  cells  as  in  Fig.  6,  a  layer  not  described  by  Hassal. 
Fig.  7  represents  a  cellular  layer,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  oil 
cells.  Under  high  powers  they  seem  to  contain  very  minute  starch 
granules,  but,  as  Hiissal  has  stated,  are  not  stained  oy  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  I  find  that  under  the  action  of  this  solu- 
tion the  cells  apj)ear  quickly  filled  with  large  globules  of  oil,  the  sxd- 
phuric  acid  causing  a  union  of  the  minute  oil  ^lobules. 

Under  poif  ers  of  500  diameters  the  oil  globules  are  well  defined  as 
seen  in  Fig.  8.  Within  these  globules  are  to  be  observed  very  mi- 
nute granules  no  larger  than  those  observed  in  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles of  the  human  body.  Within  this  layer  of  oil  cells  the  plantlet 
is  embedded  (see  2,  Fig.  9).  b  represents  the  forms  of  the  spiral 
vessels  observed.  If  the  lobes  of  the  plantlet  (2)  were  folded  one 
upon  the  other  it  would  appear  as  found  in  the  seed.  Fig.  10  repre- 
sents the  appearance  of  pure  ground  mustard  under  the  microscope. 
Fig,  11  represents  polarizing  bodies  as  seen  by  polarized  light  and 
blue  selenite.  From  the  fact  that  starch  granules  have  never  been 
observed  in  pure  ground  mustard  nor  in  dissections  of  the  seed,  it 
follows  that  if  any  description  of  starch  is  found  in  the  mustwd  of 
commerce  it  must  be  an  aault«ration.  I  have  a  sample  of  mustard, 
entirely  free  from  starch  or  other  adtdteration,  procured  from  a  dealer 
in  drugs  of  this  city.  I  am  informed  by  a  Washington  merchant 
that  he  can  obtain  perfectly  pure  mustard  from  those  who  m^e 
it  their  business  to  grind  condiments  by  simply  paying  the  price 
demanded  for  it;  but  the  poor  demand  cheap  goods,  hence  gen- 
erally two  and  sometimes  three  qualities  of  condiments  are  on  the 
market,  the  highest-priced  being  really  the  cheapest  article. 

Pure,  best  English  mustard  is  sold  by  druggists  at  60  cents  per 
pound,  retail.  If  adulterated  with  60  per  cent,  of  flour,  worth  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  sold  at  the  same  price,  it  is  manifest  that  the  poor 
pay  for  flour  used  as  an  adulterant  in  this  condiment  at  the  rate  of 
60  cents  per  pound. 

BLACK  MT79TARD  SBED. 

Plate  III  represents  a  dissection  of  black  mustard  seed.  Fig.  1  is 
a  general  view  of  the  seed  as  sold.  Fig.  2,  the  epidermal  layer.  Fi^. 
3,  the  second  layer.  Fig.  4,  third  layer.  Fig.  5,  a  layer  of  cells  sinu- 
lar  to  that  discovered  m  white  mustard  seed  (see  Fig.  6,  Plate  11). 
This  layer  is  also  found  over  and  in  contact  with  the  oil  cells  (Fig. 
6).  By  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  applied  to  the  surface  oif  the  oil 
cells,  minute  globules  of  oil,  scarcely  observable,  even  by  high 
powers,  combine  one  with  another,  forming  large  globules,  some  of 
them  large  enough  to  fill  the  entire  cell.  Fig.  7  represents  pure 
gi'ouiid  black  mustard  seed.  Fig.  8  represents  the  same  adulterated, 
showing  the  presence  of  starch,  which  is  not  found  in  pure  black 
mustard. 

CLOVES. 

Plate  IV,  Fig.  1,  represents  a  section  of  cloves,  through  the  ovules, 
or  rather  through  a  point  where  the  ovules  would  be  in  the  mature 
seed.  I  am  informed,  on  good  authoritv,  that  cloves  are  the  unripe 
buds  of  the  plant,  and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pluck  tne 
buds  in  the  unripe  state  for  commercial  reasons.  On  subjecting  ft 
very  thin  section  of  cloves  to  polarized  light  it  is  found  to  be  very 
full  of  **  stone"  cells.  Longitudinal  sections  of  clove  buds  are  very 
much  longer  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  than  sections  of  the 
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Spper  berry.  Fig.  2  represents  their  general  appearance  under  po- 
rized  li^ht  and  selenite.  In  this  case  the  sclerenchyma  cells  are 
naagnifiea  about  225  diameters.  The^section  itself  is  represented 
under  very  low  powers. 

ALLSPICE. 

Plate  V,  Fig.  1,  represents  a  sectional  view  of  a  berry  of  allspice, 
natural  size,  as  seen  when  cut  throuffh  its  center  showing  its  ovules. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  highly  magnifiea  view  of  the  same,  transferred 
from  a  pnotograph  of  a  thin  section,  showing  the  ovules  or  seed 
proper.  The  blue  portion  of  the  section  represents  the  starch  in  the 
ovule,  the  brown  cellular  portion,  the  nitrogenous  matter,  the  outer 
or  ocherous  portion,  the  shell,  husk,  or  cortex  studded  with  **  stone" 
or  sclerenchyma  cells.  Figs.  3  and  4  represent  the  appearance  of 
pure  ground  allspice. 

CINNAMON. 

Plate  V  represents  the  structural  character  of  cinnamon.    Under 


nun  oi  tiie  uarx,  uuuBistiug  iareeiy  ui  Bi/un«  ueiis.  x>  ig.  o,  a  uruss- 
section  view  of  the  tubular  cells,  spiral  ducts,  etc.  These  spindle- 
shaped  cells  are  highly  polarizing  boaies.  Fig.  4  represents  individual 
sclerenchyma  cells  which  contain  starch  x  500. 

COLOR-REACTIONS  OF  FATS  AND  OILS,   AND  FLUORESCENCE, 

Plate  VII,  Figs.  1  to  10,  inclusive,  represents  the  color-reactions  of 
fats  and  oils  produced  by  treatment  with  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  specific  gravity  1.705.  Chemically-pure  sulphuric  acid,  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  90  parts  of  the  acid  to  30  parts  of  distilled 
water,  will  ^ve  nearly  the  above  specific  gravity.  If  about  100 
grains  of  this  solution  at  75°  F.  (23.89°  C.j  is  combined  with  400 
^ains  of  any  of  the  fats  or  oils,  and  mixed  quickly  and  intimately 
m  a  porcelain  vessel,  a  color-reaction  takes  place.  To  observe  further 
results  of  the  treatment  with  the  acid  solution,  pour  the  mixture  into 
a  test-tube,  when  further  changes  are  obtained.  The  dilute  acid 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  together  with  certain  products  of  the 
treated  fat;  the  undissolved  fat  floats  on  top.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence  referred  to  in  a  former  report 
becomes  apparent  in  such  oils  and  fats  as  are  known  to  possess  this 
property.  For  further  particulars  on  this  subject  see  pages  622  and 
623,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Keport,  1887. 

Fig.  1  represents  palmitic  acid  under  the  color-reaction  test  as  de- 
scribed above.  Fig.  2  represents  palmitin  treated  in  like  manner. 
Fit.  3  represents  the  color-reaction  of  stearic  acid.  Fig.  4,  commer- 
cial steanne.  Fig.  5,  oleic  acid.*  The  fluorescence  in  this  case  is  best 
observed  by  holding  the  test-tube  in  a  side  light  slightly  in  the  shade 
and  against  a  dark  background.  If  held  towards  the  light  it  will 
appear  of  an  amber  color.  Fig.  6  represents  the  color-reaction  test 
applied  to  Benne  oil.  Figs.  7,  8,  9,  and  10  represent  olive  oil,  cotton- 
seed oil,  peanut  oil,  and  "oleo,"  respectively,  treated  in  like  manner. 

Plate  V  III.  Beef- fat  dripping,  similarly  treated,  gives,  at  first,  the 
reaction  represented  in  Fig.  1,  changing  as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  and  after 
the  lapse  or  several  days  appears  as  seen  in  Fig.  3.  The  fat  of  the 
domestic  cat  turns  first  to  a  well-defined  lilac  color,  then  darker,  and 
ultimately  to  a  Vandyke  brown. 

*  Since  making  the  above  experiment  with  oleic  acid,  I  find  with  a  purer  sample 
there  is  but  a  very  slight  fluorescence. 
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The  fat  of  the  wild-cat  gives  a  similar  reaction  (see  Figs.  9  and  10). 
The  fat  of  the  deer  passes  through  three  stages,  represented  in  Figs. 
6,  7,  and  8. 

Plate  IX  represents  the  color-reactions  of  butter  under  the  sul- 
phuric-acid test.  At  first,  butter  assumes  a  pinkish  tint  under  thir 
treatment,  quickly  turning  to  yellow  (see  Figs.  1  and  2),  and  agaun^ 
changing  as  represented  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5.  Some  grades  of  pure 
butter,  free  from  any  added  coloring  matter,  change  first  to  green, 
then  quickly  to  lilac,  especially  if  old  butters  (see  Figs.  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  10). 

These  results  of  my  experiments  on  the  color-reactions  of  fats  are, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  entirely  new,  and  will  serve  a  good  purpose 
hereafter  as  another  method  of  testing  the  purity  of  oils  and  fats. 
The  nature  of  the  fluorescent  compounos  produced,  seen  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  test-tubes,  has  not  yet  been  chemically  examined.  It 
should  be  understood  that  in  such  experiments  the  oils  or  fats  used, 
should  be  fresh. 


A  NEW  POCKET  POLARISCOPE. 

(Oleomargariscope.) 

In  the  course  of  my  experience  as  an  expert  witness  in  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  thel)utter  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  I 
found  it  desirable. to  have  a  simpler  form  of  microscopic  or  polari- 
scopic  combination  than  the  cumbrous  stand  with  polariscope  in  gen- 
eral use,  since  all  the  parties  interested,  judge,  jury,  and  attorneys, 
desired  to  see  for  themselves  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  fatty  com- 
pounds known  as  oleomargarine.  To  this  end  I  constructed  the 
instrument  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  general  appearance  of  the  pocket  polariscope 
when  not  in  use. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  sectional  drawing  showing  its  interior  arrange- 
ment. 

(a)  Eye-piece  such  as  is  ordinarily  used. 

(6)  Oojective  one-half  inch,  of  the  usual  construction. 

(m)  Analyzer,  or  Nicol  prism. 

(n)  Polarizer,  firmly  secured  in  tube  (c),  which  may  be  rotated  as 
desired,  thereby  changing  the  prismatic  colors. 

(d)  Two  disks  of  thin  plate-glass,  between  which  a  small  portion 
of  butter  or  oleomargarine  is  placed,  secured  in  position  by  nng  (/). 

(e)  Disk  of  selenite,  held  in  position  by  ring  (gr). 

(h)  Lens,  for  the  double  purpose  of  illuminating  the  polarizer  and 
protecting  it  from  dust.  A  lens  is  also  placed  over  the  polarizer  (n), 
which  concentrates  the  light  on  the  butter  or  other  fat  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  that  the  objective  is  readily  fo- 
cused by  means  of  the  draw-tube  (t).  Hold  the  object  up  to  a  strong 
light;  if  the  butter  is  pure,  and  free  from  adulteration,  an  even  green, 
or  red  color,  only,  wnl  be  observed,  depending  upon  the  character  * 
of  the  selenite  used.  If  "oleo"  or  lard  is  used,  a  fine  display  of  pris- 
matic colors  will  be  observed. 

Thomas  TayloIi, 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman,  Microscopist. 

Commissioner. 
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permanent  record.  Tliis  cabinet  is  not  only  of  scientific  interest  to 
pomology,  but  also  of  practical  value  to  the  industry  it  represents. 
The  services  of  a  skillful  ai-tist  are  thus  made  available  for  prepar- 
ing the  necessary  original  copies  for  illustrating  the  reports  of  the 
Division,  as  may  be  seen  herewith,  as  well  as  of  assistance  in  com- 
parative study  and  permanent  record. 

OFFICIAL  VISITS. 

In  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
during  a  part  of  the  months  of  January  and  February  I  visited  the 
State  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Amtnican  Horticultural  Society  held  there  during  that  time,  and  to 
make  such  investigations  of  a  pomological  nature  as  I  might  see 
proper. 

Two  meetings  of  this  society  were  hold,  one  at  San  Jos<5,  in  the 
famous  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  the  other  at  Riverside,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  where  the  orange  is  grown  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  Almost  the  entire  State  was  traveled  over  during  the 
visit,  but  at  that  time  of  year  it  was  only  possible  to  see  the  citrus 
fruits  and  olive  in  bearing. 

To  one  who  has  never  tnere  seen  the  great  stretches  of  vineyard 
and  orchard  it  would  be  a  surprise,  even  after  reading  various  ac- 
counts of  them. 

The  greater  part  of  these  plantations  are  on  the  level  surfaces  of 
vast  plains  ana  not  upon  slopes  as  I  had  supposed. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  was  the  thorough  cultivation.  I  think 
that  on  an  average  the  weeds  found  on  10  acres  of  California  orchard 
or  vineyard  could  be  carried  under  one  arm,  and  the  ground  seemed 
to  have  been  stirred  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  The  soil  is  usually 
a  loose  sandy  loam  of  a  brownish  color.  Another  thing  that  sur- 
prised the  Eastern  orchardists  was  the  severe  annual  pruning  prac- 
ticed upon  the  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  cherrv.  The  growth  is  re- 
markably strong  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  growers  there  a^ee 
that  it  is  essential  to  cut  back  heavily  every  winter.  This  tney 
claimed  is  for  two  reasons,  viz,  to  prevent  overbearing,  and  to  keep 
the  trees  stocky  for  convenience  in  cultivating  them  and  gathering 
the  fruit.  The  climatic  conditions  are  so  peculiar  there  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  same  method  of  pruning  would  be  suitable  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  I  think  a  lesson  in  thoi-ough  and  perpet- 
ual cultivation  is  plainly  taught.  If  the  same  attention  was  be- 
stowed in  this  regard  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  better  fruit  would  be  grown.  It  has  been  my  opin- 
ion for  years  past  that  the  true  theory  of  orchard  culture  is  to  stir 
the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  frequently  but  not  deeply  (say  3  inches) 
during  every  year  so  long  as  the  orchard  lives.  If  tnis  treatment 
is  varied  by  seeding  to  clover  for  a  year  or  two  no  evil  may  result, 
but  in  no  case  should  small  grain  be  sown. 

During  the  fall  an  ofiicial  visit  was  made  to  southwestern  Missouri 
and  northwestern  Arkansas.  This  region  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  many  of  our  leading  fruits.  The  elevation  above 
the  sea-level  is  much  greater  than  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  any  di- 
rection, making  a  cooler  climate  in  summer  than  might  be  supposed 
for  that  latitude,  and  producing  winter  apjples  of  good  keeping  qual- 
ities. The  lay  of  the  land  is  quite  mountamous  in  places,  but  tliere 
is  an  abundance  of  undulating  and  level  land  upon  which  to  plant 
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large  orchards.  The  size,  color,  and  flavor  of  the  apples  grown  there 
are  very  superior.  The  peach  seems  to  be  at  home  also,  and  more 
luscious  peaches  I  have  never  .tasted  than  grew  there.  The  peach 
crop  rarely  fails  south  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  west  of  the  center  of  the 
State  and  east  of  Indian  Territory.  The  pear  also  does  well  there, 
but  blight  is  sometimes  seen. 

Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  flourish  in  the  rich  soils.  More  thrifty 
fields  of  raspberry  and  blackberry  I  never  saw  than  on  the  Olden 
Fruit  Farm  m  HoAvell  County,  Mo.  This  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing large  fruit  farms  in  the  Central  States.  About  4,000  acres  are  in 
this  tract,  which  is  covered  with  oak  timber,  except  about  1,000  acres, 
which  have  been  cleared  and  planted  principally  to  the  peach  and 
apple.  This  enterprise  is  already  paying,  although  only  four  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  clearing  of  the  native  growth  and  or- 
chard planting  began.  Last  year  the  gross  receipts  were  over  $9,000, 
and  mostly  from  the  sale  of  the  first  crop  of  peaches  on  the  oldest 
trees.  No  disease  and  very  few  borers  have  to  be  contended  with  in 
peach  culture  there.  \ 

The  grape  grows  and  bears  well,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  consid- 
ered as  profitable  as  the  orchard  fruits. 

To  those  desiring  to  move  to  a  country  of  mild  winters,  and  sum- 
mers not  too  warnr,  and  engage  in  fruit  growing,  I  know  of  no  better 
place  in  the  Central  States. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Steere,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  having  determined  to 
visit  the  Philippine  Islands  for  scientific  investigations,  I  arranged 
with  h^m  to  secure  for  this  Department  such  seeds  and  plants  as  he 
might  think  valuable  for  trial  in  the  more  tropical  parts  of  this 
country.  He  forwarded  seeds  of  several  species  oi  Anona  and  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  mango  found  there;  out  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  latter  were  (as  I  had  feared  they  would  be)  entirely  dead  upon 
arrival  here.  Plants  of  six  varieties  of  the  banana  came  through  in 
good  order.  The  above  were  at  once  sent  to  southern  Florida  for 
trial. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  jmrt  of  Pro- 
fessor Steere's  letter  to  me,  written  while  there: 

The  natives  seem  to  have  made  no  attempts  at  improving  the  fruits  that  have 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  the  Spanish,  their  masters,  have  made  as  Uttle,  so  that 
any  excellence  in  the  fruitij  of  the  country,  or,  in  fact,  anv  other  products,  will  de- 
pend on  the  natural  character  of  the  country  or  on  that  of  the  original  introductions, 
if  they  are  introduced  kinds.  Unfortunately  the  citrus  fruits,  of  which  you  spoke 
more  especially,  are  one  of  the  least  cultivated,  and  rather  poor  in  quality.  The 
oranges  appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  China,  and  have  gained  nothing  in 
transjiortation;  a  loose-skinned  small  one  is  cultivated  about  Ilo  llo  of  g(Kxl  quality. 
Lemons  are  of  jwor  quality  but  of  large  size.  Limes  are  good,  but  the  pomelo  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  Cliina.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bananas  are  of  many  varieties  and 
of  most  excellent  quality.  These  islands  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  original  hab- 
itats of  Musa.  There  are  at  least  three  wild  species,  I  believe.  One  of  these  is  the 
**  abacao,"  wliich  is  now  cultivated  on  the  islands  for  the  product,  Manila  hemp,  and 
st'eins  to  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  by  the  people  as  a  material  for 
clothing,  fishing  nets.  etc.  It  rarely  fruits,  and  loves  a  cool,  moist  climate  best;  the 
finest  specimens  I  saw  wen^  at  a  height  of  2,500  feet,  in  the  island  of  Negros,  and  with 
the  thermometer  marking  Ql''  F.  at  night.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  full  of  seeds,  like 
that  of  the  other  Avild  species.  There  is  a  second  wild  kind  abundant  in  these  central 
Islands  called  **  i)acol  by  the  natives:  its  fiber  is  also  used  as  a  textile,  and  is  finer 
but  weaker  than  abacao;  its  fruits  are  greenish-yellow,  angled  or  ribbed  like  the 
banana  sold  in  the  home  (American)  marl^ts,  and  what  pmp  there  is  is  sweet  and 
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high  flavored,  but  full  of  black  seeds  a  little  larger  than  apple  seeds.  The  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet,  and  is  found  in  large  numbers,  sometimes  occu- 
pying several  acres  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  birds 
and  monkeys,  and  the  natives  also  use  it.  At  the  south ,  in  Mindanao,  there  is  a  third 
species  with  smaller  and  smooth  yellow  fruits,  but  also  full  of  seeds.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  very  many,  perliaps  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  manv  of  them  are  much 
finer  than  anything  I  ever  saw  in  South  America.  I  should  think  several  of  them 
would  be  very  suitable  for  transportation  and  would  be  a  fine  addition  to  the  fruits 
sold  in  our  markets,  but  whether  fitted  for  any  part  of  the  United  States  I  do  not 
know.  I  shall  return  in  August  or  September,  and  might  bring  along  plants  of  all 
the  better  varieties  obtainable,  if  you  thought  it  desirable. 

The  mangoes  of  the  islands  are  of  several  (about  three)  varieties,  and  of  excellait 
quality.  Here  in  the  central  Philippines  the.  trees  are  large  and  of  great  beauty, 
spreading,  and  the  branches  reaching  the  ground  on  overy  side,  forming  great  masses 
of  dark  green,  which  are  landmarks,  as  they  can  be  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
vegetation.  The  trees  have  an  irregular  way  of  shedding  their  leaves  which  is  curi- 
ous— shedding  them  on  one  side  or  one  branch  at  a  time,  and  the  fruiting  of  the  tree 
is  determined  by  this. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  here  of  great  excellence  and  a  great  nimiber  of  varieties,  but  of 
course  would  be  of  no  use  to  you. 

I  found  at  Tamboanga  Mindanao,  a  fruit— one  of  the  custard-apples — of  very  ex- 
cellent quality,  resembling  the  cherimoya  of  Peru  in  shape,  flavor,  and  seeds,  but 
reddish  in  color;  it  is  probably,  I  should  think,  a  South  American  introductioii; 
perhaps  changed  by  the  conditions  found  here.    I  have  preserved  seeds  of  it. 

The  guava  of  South  America  has  been  imported  here  and  has  run  wild  in  great 
quantities  in  waste  places,  but  has  not  been  improved  by  the  change. 

Tlie  durion  exists  at  Tamboanga,  but  did  not  fruit  this  year,  so  that  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  test  its  quality. 

The  Spanish  priests  have  introduced  the  grape,  and  one  sees  vines  frequently  about 
their  houses,  but  it  leads  a  sorry  existence,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  it'  fruiting. 

The  nanca  or  jack-fruit,  I  believe,  grows  abundantly  and  of  enormous  size,  but 
as  elsewhere  is  coarse  and  unfitted  for  our  t^te. 

Water-melons  ^nd  musk-melons  are  practically  unknown. 

I  shall  \ye  coming  back  at  a  time  that  will  allow  of  bringing  living  plants  with  me, 
and  if  there  is  anything  needed  in  your  Division  of  the  Department,  or  any  other, 
which  I  c€m  obtain,  I  shall  be  glad  to  imdertake  to  bring  it. 

A  number  of  fruit  seeds  have  also  been  received  and  distributed 
from  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  and  South  America.- 

Plants  of  fifty  varieties  of  the  best  English  gooseT3erries  were  im- 
ported and  distributed  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  Tliev 
are  reported  as  growing  thriftily,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 

succeed  there  quite  as  well  as  in  England. 

« 

OUR  WILD  FRUITS. 

The  wild  fruits  of  the  United  States  are  certainly  of  such  great 
value  that  every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to  thoroughl)' 
investigate  them  m  their  natural  localities,  and  introduce  to  culti- 
vation such  as  are  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  the  practical  pomolo- 
gist,  or  the  scientific  exx)erimenter.  Many  of  the  most  valuable 
fruits  now  cultivated  in  America  are  entirely  of  native  origin. 
There  are  very  few  varieties  of  the  grape  planted  and  successfully 
grown  in  the  vineyards  east  of  California  and  New  Mexico  that  are, 
not  direct  descendants  of  the  wild  species  of  our  forests  and  thickets. 
And  yet  the  natural  field  as  regards  this  fruit  alone  has  been  as  yet 
but  poorly  explored. 

The  Concord  is  but  one  remove  from  the  wild  ViUs  lohrusca  as 
found  in  the  woods  of  Massachusetts.  The  people  of  the  Unit^ 
States  will  never  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Bull 
in  originating  this  variety;  for  they  not  only  result;ed  in  placing  this 
delicious  grape  on  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  at  a  small 
price,  but  the  Catawba,  the  Delaware,  and  all  other  grapes  pre- 
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viously  grown  and  sold  for  more  than  the  poor  could  pay,  were 
thereby  lowered  in  price,  and  a  stimulus  created  in  grape  culture 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  a  blessing  to  our  people.  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia is  a  wild  seedling  of  V,  cestivalis  that  stands  to-day  as  one  of 
the  nearest  proof  against  the  dreadful  fungus  diseases,  and  unsur- 

?assed  as  a  wine  gi'ape  by  either  foreign  or  native  varieties.  The 
llinton,  which  is  a  pure  seedling  of  the  wild  F.  riparia  (a  species 
that  has  the  widest  natural  range  of  territory  of  any  of  the  genus), 
has  proven  so  well  able  to  resist  tne  attacks  of  the  dreaded  phylloxera 
upon  the  root,  that  French  vinevardists  have  bought  millions  of  the 
plants  and  cuttings  upon  whicn  to  graft  their  more  delicate  vari- 
eties. 

As  yet  the  wild  grapes  of  America  have  but  barely  be^un  to  be 
utilized.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  said  that  the  investigation  of 
this  subject  by  this  Division  had  been  taken  up,  and  I  have  now  to 
report  that  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  1888  have  been  of 
the  most  interesting  character.  A  monograph  of  the  genus  Vitis 
is  being  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Division  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  T.  V .  Munson,  of  Texas,  as  a  special  agent,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  work  is  already  done.  As  the  field-work,  the  prep- 
aration of  the  original  colored  illustrations,  and  the  literary  part 
also  progi'essed,  it  became  evident  that  we  would  need  all  of  another 
year  to  complete  it.  The  number  of  species  known  to  be  native  in 
America  has  increased  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  within  the 
last  year  as  a  result  of  our  field- work,  and  present  indications  are 
that  more  may  yet  be  found.  Some  varieties  lately  discovered  have 
such  good  qualities  that  they  will  be  of  special  value  to  our  vine- 
yardists  even  without  the  improvement  that  cultivation  will  imme- 
diately bring  about;  as  the  basis  of  varieties  that  may  and  will  be 
produced  by  hybridization  they  are  certain  to  be  ot  the  highest 
value. 

The  patience  of  many  correspondents  is  bespoken  with  this  work; 
for  the  value  of  accuracy  and  completeness,  as  near  as  may  be 
reached,  is  too  great  to  be  jeopardized  by  hurry  and  premature  pub- 
lication. 

But  the  grape  is  by  no  means  the  only  wild  fruit  that  deserves  at- 
tention, or  that  is  receiving  it.  The  wild  plums  are  fast  becoming 
a  popular  orchard  fruit,  not  that  they  are  as  good  in  quality  of  fruit 
as  the  European  varieties,  but  their  comparative  ability  to  resist 
insect  attacks  gives  them  a  great  advantage.  If  it  were  not  for 
our  native  species,  our  markets  and  our  tables  would  rarely  be 
supplied  with  plums,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities.  As  it  is, 
there  need  not  oe  a  farmer  or  owner  of  a  village  lot  who  may  not 
have  an  abundance  of  this  fruit  by  taking  quite  ordinary  pains  to 
produce  it.  The  varieties  differ  sufficiently  in  time  of  ripening  to 
cover  a  period  of  fully  two  months. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  small  fruits  commonly  grown  in  the 
United  States  that  are  not  the  product  of  her  native  flora,  improved 
by  the  skill  of  her  citizens,  of  wildlings  selected  directly  from  the 
hand  of  nature. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  expend  all  the  time  and  money  that  can  be 
justly  devoted  to  such  work  in  field  investigations  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  territory  occupied  by  each  species,  their  botanical 
relationships  and  variations,  and  to  discover  and  preserve  for  culture 
and  scientific  experiment  such  as  may  be  likely  to  prove  worthy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  every  year  many  chance  seedlings  of  wild 
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origin  disappear  before  the  ax  and  fire  of  the  settler.  Such  cases 
have  been  reported  to  this  office,  and  others  have  been  frequently 
brought  to  public  notice. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

This  Department  having,  by  act  of  Congress,  been  directed  to 
prepare  an  exhibit  for  the  Paris  Exposition  during  1889,  it  became 
m}'  duty  to  attend  to  that  part  of  it  relative  to  the  fruit  industry. 
This  work  is  but  partially  begun,  but  it  is  expected  to  secure  an  ex- 
hibit of  dried,  canned,  and  preserved  fruits  that  shall  be  a  credit 
to  the  country. 

THE  APPLE. 

The  year  1888  will  be  remembered  as  a  remarkable  one  for  an 
abundant  apple  crop  in  all  the  States  where  that  fruit  is  grown.    In 
some  places  good  winter  apples  would  only  bring  the  grower  about 
10  cents  per  bushel,  and  many  thousands  of  bushels  were  allowed  to 
rot  in  the  orchard  because  of  no  market  demand.     In  Ohio  and  some 
of  the  neighboring  States  where  last  year  there  was  almost  no  crop, 
this  year  there  has  been  an  abundant  one  and  of  excellent  quality. 
In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  northern  New  England,  and  parts 
of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  where  the  apple  is  grown  with  difficulty,  ibere 
has  not  been  so  much  failure  reported  tms  year  as  usual.    During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  received  at  this  office  about  fifty  vari- 
eties of  Kussian  apples,  principally  from  Iowa.     Their  season  of 
ripening  began  about  August  1,  ana  with  very  few  exceptions  ended 
with  September.     Their  perishable  character  was  very  noticeable 
upon  the  table  here  beside  the  ordinary  summer  apples  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  opportunity  for  testing  them  together  wjis  very  good. 
Their  flavor,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  very 
poor,  and  insipid  or  sour  anti  astringent.     In  appearance  they  were 
generally  auite  handsome,  and  some  were  exceedingly  so,  but  not  in 
this  regard  superior  to  our  old  varieties.     In  size  they  averaged 
rather  small.     I  give  in  this  report  accurate  descriptions  of  four 
varieties  which  are  rather  al>ove  the  average  in  quality,  aud  only 
wish  that  I  could  say  better  things  for  them.     Tlie  blight  has  also 
been  very  severe  on  the  Russian  apple  trees  this  year,  Avhich  seems  to 
be  the  most  serious  defect,  next  to  their  scarcity  of  late-keeping 
varieties.     It  may  be  that  some  kinds  now  being  tested  may  prove 
to  be  winter  apples  in  the  United  States.     It  is,  howevei*,  not  to  be 
inferred  that  uiose  which  are  late  keepers  in  Russia  will  be  the  same 
in  season  here,  for  experience  with  many  varieties  from  there  has 
proved  this  to  be  true. 

Tne  varieties  described  in  this  report  are  such  as  fairly  represent 
this  class  of  apples. 

VARIETIES. 

Jefferies. 

If  I  should  be  asked  to  select  the  choicest  early  autumn  apple 
known  to  me,  I  would  say  the  Jeff eries.  It  is  a  chance  seedling  tnat 
originated  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  was  first  brought  to  public 
notice  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  about  the  year 
1853.  It  has  been  propagated  and  planted  to  a  sliglit  extent  all  over 
the  country,  and  in  aV\  ca^^a  keard  of  it  has  been  highly  praised. 
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The  tree  is  of  iipright  growth,  f orminjg  a  beautiful  head.  The  twigs 
are  slender  ana  of  a  reddish  color.  The  leaves  are  rather  narrow 
and  bright  green. 

It  begins  to  bear  early,  and  is  one  of  the  mast  constant  and  abun- 
dant bearers  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  No  family  orchard 
should  be  without  it,  and  for  market  I  Jiave  good  authority  tor  highly 
recommending  it. 

The  illustration  on  Plato  No.  1  was  made  from  a  specimen  gx'own 
by  Rev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  of  Geneva,  Kans. 

Size,  medium;  shape,  flat,  slightly  conical,  regular;  surface,  smooth, 
yellow,  profusely  covered  with  carmine  stripes  and  crimscm  splashes; 
aots,  large,  light,  scattering;  basin,  medium,  regulai*;  eve,  closed; 
cavity,  rather  deen,  sloping,  slightly  russeted;  stem,  short;  core, 
medium,  meeting  tne  eye;  seeds,  numerous,  plump;  flavor,  sub-acid, 
rich,  aromatic;  quality,  best;  season,  August  and  September  in  the 
Middle  States. 

Borovirika  (No.  245). 

This  is  one  of  the  varieties  imported  from  Russia  in  1860  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  distributed  under  the  number 
"245."  The  specimen  from  which  the  accompanying  Plate  No.  9 
(Pig.  1),  was  made,  was  grown  this  year  by  C.  Q.  Patten,  Charles 
City,  Iowa. 

Size,  medium,  diameters  2  by  2H,  axial.  If;  shape,  flattened  oval, 
regular,  unequal;  base,  wavy;  surface,  uneven,  greenish- white,  mot- 
tled, splashed  and  striped  with  red;  dots,  minute,  white;  basin,  shal- 
low, dished,  little  crimped;  calyx,  closed.,  segments  broad  and  long, 
eye  deep;  cavity,  abrupt,  deep,  and  regular:  stem,  very  long,  slender; 
core,  large,  broad,  flat,  closed;  seeds,  round,  flat,  dart-brown;  flesh, 
yellow,  tender,  grainy,  dry;  flavor,  mild,  sub-acid,  pleasant,  not  much 
character;  quality,  poor;  season,  September  in  Iowa. 

Prolific  Sweeting  (No.  351). 

Of  all  the  Russian  apples  that  I  have  tasted  so  far  this  is  the  best 
in  quality.  It  was  grown  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  NewpoH,  Vt.  (See 
Plate  No.  9,  Fig.  2.) 

Size,  medium,  2t  by  3i,  axial  1^;  shape,  irregular,  flattened  coni- 
cal, base  and  apex  very  irregular;  surface,  smooth,  yellowish- white, 
tinged  with  green;  dots,  many,  minute,  indistinct,  white,  also  a  few 
are  distinct  and  of  a  russet  color*  basin,  broad,  shallow,  irre^lar, 
and  very  much  folded;  calyx,  small,  closed*  eye,  closed;  cavity,  irreg- 
ular, deep,  a  little  light  russet;  stem,  medium  thick,  curved,  light- 
freen;  core,  medium,  closed,  clasping,  *^watery;"  seeds,  numerous, 
road,  flat,  light-brown;  flesh,  white,  fine  grained,  firm,  juicy,  clear 
water-spots;  flavor,  sweet,  very  pleasant;  quality,  good;  season,  Sep- 
tember in  Vermont. 

ZoMoreff  (No.  275). 

Grown  by  C.  Q,  Patten,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  (See  Plate  No.  10, 
Fig.  1.) 

Size,  2iby  2J,  axial  If;  shape,  irregular,  flattened;  surface,  smooth, 
color  white,  slightly  blushed  and  faintly  striped  on  one  side;  dote, 
minute,  white;  basin,  shallow,  irregular;  calyx,  large,  open,  seg- 
ments shoiij  and  broad,  far  apart;  eye,  broad  ajid  opek\i\  cajsi^fe^^^c^S^ 
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low,  irregular,  russet;  stem,  short,  thici,  fleshy,  lipped,  inclined; 
core,  large,  clasping;  seeds,  large,  brown;  flesh,  white,  coarse  and 
grainy,  dry;  flavor,  acid,  unpleasant;  quality,  very  poor;  season, 
September  in  Iowa. 

Red  Transparent  (No.  333). 

Grown  by  C.  Q.  Patten,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  (See  Plate  No.  10, 
Fig.  2.) 

Size,  medium,  2i  by  2f,  axial,  1|;  shape,  flat,  irregular,  angular, 
unequal;  surface,  smooth,  green,  lightly  mottled  and  striped  with 
red,  thin,  white  bloom;  basin,  shallow,  narrqw,  irregular;  calyx, 
closed;  eye,  round,  short;  cavity,  nearly  none,  dark  green  about 
stem;  stem,  very  short,  woolly;  core,  large,  open;  seeds,  few,  very 
broad,  almost  round,  flat;  flesh,  greenish-white,  tough,  juicy;  flavor, 
sour,  acrid,  astringent,  disagreeable;  quality,  poor;  season,  Septem- 
ber in  Iowa. 

THE   PEAR. 

There  are  several  new  varieties  of  this  fruit  coming  to  notice  esch. 
year,  and  I  have  selected  two  of  the  best  for  illustration  and  special 
description* 

Wilder. 

Among  the  midsummer  pears  there  is  none  that  pleases  me  better 
than  this  one^  except  that  its  size  is  rather  small.  But  like  the 
Seckel,  what  it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  in  quality,  although  it  is 
larger  than  that  variety.  It  is  a  chance  seedling  found  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.  The  original  tree  was  partially  grafted  with  scions 
of  Buffum  in  1870,  when  it  was  young,  and  would  never  have  borne 
any  fruit  except  of  this  old  variety  had  not  three  of  the  natural 
branches  been  left.  These  bear  profusely,  and  the  fruit  when  fully 
colored  is  quite  attractive.     It  doos  not  rot  at  the  core. 

Size,  small  to  medium;  shape,  pvraform,  bell-shaped,  irregular,  a 
little  angular;  surface,  smooth,  x3aie-yellow  ground  with  deep  shad- 
ing of  brownish-carmine;  dots,  very  numerous  and  small:  basin, 
shallow,  regularj  eye,  nearly  closed,  sepals  long  and  reflexed;  apex, 
rather  abrupt  with  a  slight  cavity;  stem,  short;  core,  closed,  very 
small;  seeds,  very  small,  narrow,  pointed,  dark;  flesh,  very  pale, 
whitish-yellow,  fine  grained,  tender;  flavor,  subacid,  sprightly,  much 
like  Bartlett;  quality,  very  good;  season,  August,  in  western  New 
York. 

The  colored  drawing  on  Plate  No.  3  was  made  August  10,  1888, 
from  a  specimen  sent  by  Charles  A.  Green,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

IdaJio, 

This  pear  has  been  attracting  so  much  attention  and  is  of  such  real 
value  that  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  place  in  this  report.  It  is  a 
variety  raised  from  seed  saved  from  an  unknown  variety  and  planted 
about  the  year  1867  by  Mrs.  Mulkey,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  first 
brought  to  public  notice  in  the  fall  of  1886  by  Mr.  John  H.  Evans, 
of  that  place.  It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  papers  that  it  is  of 
Chinese  parentage,  *'  aianYax  \.o  "Ssv^^t^"  but  my  opinion  is  that  this 
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is  a  mistake,  for  the  fruit  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  class  either 
in  flavor  or  texture.  It  is  much  like  Angouleme  in  both  these  char- 
acters. 

Specimens  received  at  this  office  October  4,  1888,  from  Mr.  Evans 
were  in  fine  condition,  and  the  illustration  on  Plat^  No.  2  of  this  re- 
port is  as  near  exact  in  color,  size,  and  shape  as  could  be  made,  and 
IS  not  exaggerated  in  any  respect.  The  original  tree  began  to  bear 
fruit  four  years  from  the  seed.  I  would  recommend  it  for  extensive 
trial,  as  the  tree  has  already  proven  itself  to  be  hardy  in  several 
northern  States. 

Size  of  fruit  from  4  to  4i  inches  diameter;  shape,  a  little  flattened, 
tapering  slightly  both  ways  from  the  center,  quite  irregular,  de- 
pressed at  the  stem;  surface,  rou^h  and  uneven,  yellow  or  straw 
color,  with  a  faint  blush  or  brownish-red  on  the  siinny  side,  and  a 
few  bronzed  blotches;  dots,  minute,  dark,  and  very  numerous;  basin, 
deep,  flaring,  very  irregular  or  ribbed,  and  thickly  covered  with  fine 
brown  dots;  cavity,  medium,  abrupt,  irregular;  stem,  stout  and 
rather  long;  core,  very  small;  seeds,  few;  flesh,  almost  white,  fine 
grained,  buttery,  melting,  lacks  the  grit  so  often  found  in  pears; 
flavor,  sweet,  to  mild  subacid,  rich  and  aromatic,  juicy;  quality,  very 
good;  season,  September  in  Idaho. 

THE  PLUM. 

Plum  culture  seems  to  be  getting  more  popular  as  the  improved 
varieties  of  the  native  American  species  become  known,  and  also  the 
benefit  of  spraying  with  arsenical  mixtures  to  prevent  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  curculip. 

Wayland, 

Among  the  host  of  native  American  plums  that  have  been  brought 
to  notice  tliis  is  the  best  one  I  have  yet  tasted. 

Concerning  the  history  of  this  plum  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson  has  given 
the  following: 

Downer  &  Brother,  of  Fairview,  Ky. ,  wrote  me,  November  3,  1888,  in  answer  to 
my  question  for  its  origin,  etc.,  the  followmg: 

**Ab  to  origin  of  Wayjand  Plum,  it  wa.s  sent  us  (J.  S.  Downer  &  Sons),  during 
father's  life,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Wayland,  of  Cadiz,  Ky.  We  understood  it  to  be  a 
seedling  on  his  premises,  as  he  said  it  was  in  a  plum  thicket.  We  named  this  one 
Wayland.  We  introduced  it  but  have  lost  sight  of  Professor  Wayland;  do  not  know 
that  he  yet  lives." 

It  is  of  the  same  type  or  species  as  the  Golden  Beauty  (discovered  during  the  civil 
war,  in  western  Texas,  on  tne  Colorado  River),  disseminated  by  G.  Onderdonk,  and 
the  Kanawha  plum,  disseminated  years  ago  by  P.  J.  Berckmans.  Tlie  origin  of  the 
latter  I  do  not  know.     I  suspect  the  Wayland  is  a  seedhng  of  the  Kanawha. 

Last  August,  when  on  a  tour  of  investigation  of  native  grapes  and  other  wild 
fruits,  I  found  a  thicket. of  plum  trees  of  the  same  character  as  the  Wayland,  being 
full  of  late  fruit  similar  to  that  variety.     I  consider  these  all  of  the  same  species —  ' 
JVitntis  umbellatay  with  whose  botanical  description  they  pretty  well  agree.    They 
are  certainly  not  of  the  Chicasa  species,  as  commonly  supposed. 

The  curculio  may  deposit  eggs  m  tlie  young  fruit,  but  no  signs  of  them  can  be 
discovered  in  the  mature  fruit.  Neither  are  they  aflfected  with  rot  in  this  region,  as 
are  the  varieties  of  Prunus  domestical  or  European  Plum,  and  the  Wild  Goose, 
sometimes. 

They  ripen  here  in  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September,  about  with  the  Heath 
Cling  i)each. 

The  stone  U  small,  smooth,  and  ellipsoidal.  The  fruit  makes  fine  jelly,  jam,  and 
preserves,  and  also  cans  well.  No  black  knot  or  other  disease  yet  nouced  on  any  of 
this  class. 
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In  size  it  is  fully  as  large  as  Wild  Goose,  nearly  round  in  shape, 
and  of  a  brilliant  reddish  purple.  The  season  is  quite  late,  in  fact  the 
latest  of  any  good  native  American  plum  that  I  have  seen.  The  quality 
is  very  good,  and  when  cooked  it  is  not  sour  as  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  native  varieties.  In  productiveness  it  is  not  excelled,  a  statement 
that  I  have  the  best  of  evidence  to  conhrm.  The  illustration  on  Plate 
No.  5  was  made  from  specimens  sent  me  and  grown  by  T,  V.  Munson, 
of  Denison,  Tex. 

Clyman, 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  not  only  a  novelty  but  a  noteworthy 
departure  from  the  usual  type  of  the  varieties  of  the  garden  plum  of 
Europe — Prunus  domestica.  It  grew  from  a  seed  planted  in  1866 
by  Mrs.  Clyman^in  the  Napa  Valley,  in  California,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  old  ** reach*'  plum.  It  iSrst  attracts! 
attention  by  maturing  its  fruit  long  before  any  other  plum  of  this 
family,  being  about  with  Wild  Goose.  The  original  ti-ee  having 
outgrown  its  surroundings  three  sprouts  were  dug  from  the  roots, 
which  are  now  ten  years  old,  and  have  borne  fruit  continuously  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years.  The  tree  is  a  very  vigorous  grower  and 
the  leaves  are  extremely  large,  as  samples  of  young  shoot-s  received 
from  California  this  year  testify.  On  the  bearing  branches  they  are 
much  smaller,  as  the  accompanying  plate,  No.  4,  shows. 

The  first  ripe  fruit  was  picked  this  year  at  Napa  City,  Cal.,  on 
June  15,  whicn  is  fully  four  to  six  weeks  in  advance  oi  ordinary 
plums.  Of  course  it  may  be  expected  to  be  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio,  and  should  only  be  grown  where  a  reasonable  degree 
of  immunity  exists,  or  by  those  who  exj)ect  to  use  defensive  means 
against  this  dread  enemy.* 

The  fruit  is  round  in  shape,  slightly  flattened  at  the  end  opposite 
the  stem,  with  a  distinct  suture  on  one  side.  The  skin  is  a  dark 
purple,  with  a  heavy  bloom  over  all,  which  gives  it  a  rich  bluish 
color.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  firm,  and  of  delicious  flavor.  When  ripe 
it  is  a  perfect  freestone.  The  principal  merit  over  the  old  varieties 
lies  in  its  earliness,  which  mates  it  profitable  for  market  purposes 
long  before  all  other  plums  of  this  class. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  of  Napa  City,  CaL,  for  the 
specimens  and  the  information  here  given. 

THE  PEACH. 

The  peach  crop  this  year  was  unusually  good  over  a  great  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  generally  of  superior  quality. 

The  peninsula  which  comprises  Delaware  and  a  part  of  Maryland 
is,  perhaps,  the  mecca  of  the  peach-grower,  but  that  dread  disease, 
**the  yellows,"  is  making  sad  inroads  upon  the  industry  there. 
But  as  the  subject  is  now  being  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  best 
scientific  experts  to  determine  the  cause,  and,  if  possible,  a  remedy, 
it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  check,  if  not  to  overcome  it. 

The  peaches  of  California  are  attracting  much  attention  in  the 
markets  of  Chicago  and  other  of  the  more  northern  and  central 
cities,  where  they  are  received  in  the  fresh  state,  and  the  dried  and 
preserved  product  from  that  State  is  also  becoming  very  popular. 

Parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  well  suited  to  peach  culture, 
and  will  in  time  come  more  prominently  before  public  notice  in  this 
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come  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  fruit  not  only  of  Calif omia  but  of  all  the 
Miiidle  and  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  we  decided  to  bring  the  same  with  us  to 
California  and  try  it  here.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  must  say  no  little 
expense  and  anxiety,  we  liave  now  eminently  succeeded.  Our  experience  haa  been, 
We  think,  most  valuable  to  us.  The  Melon  Shrub  grows  in  California  even  better 
than  in  Central  America,  and  the  fruit  is  decidedly  superior. 

The  following  paper  on  ''Our  Cultivated  Fruits,  Native  and  In- 
troduced." was  prepared  for  publication  by  your  direction,  and  al- 
though it  covers  a  part  of  the  same  subject  treated  more  fully  in  a 
special  report  on  "Tropical  and  Semi-tropical  Fruits/'  issued  by  this 
Civision  last  year,  yet  I  trust  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose  to  have  it 
appear  in  this  report. 

Thanking  you  for  the  very  deep  interest  you  have  constantly  shown 
in  the  work  of  this  Division,  I  am,  sir, 
Most  respectfully, 

H.  E.  Van  Deman, 
Hon.  NoRBiAN  J.  CoLMAN,  Pomologist. 

Commissioner  of  Agricvliv/re. 


OUR  CULTIVATED  FRUITS— NATIVE  AND  INTRODUCED. 
CA  pftper  prepared  by  W.  H.  Bagan,  of  Greencastle,  Ind.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pomologist.] 

Horticulture  is  truly  "  an  art  which  does  mend  nature."  V^ere  it  possible  for  us 
to  return  even  to  medieval  times  and  compare  the  conditions  of  pomology  in  those 
days  with  the  present,  we  would  certainly  recognize  the  wonderful  influence  which 
man  has  wrought  upon  the  fruits  of  the  garden  and  the  orchard. 

The  edible  fruits  of  those  early  days  were  few  in  numbers  and  but  slightly  re- 
moved from  the  original  types  of  the  species  to  which  they  may  have  belonged. 
The  liberal  Hand  which  has.  so  boimteously  blessed  us  with  the  luscious  fruits  of 
cur  ^u^ens,  wisely  desired  that  we  should  earn,  to  some  extent,  through  acquired 
skill  and  knowledge  gamed  by  experience  and  observation,  an  influence  over  the 
fruits,  which  should  enable  us  to  so  modify  and  change  their  natures  as  to  better 
please  and  satisfy  us.  What  we  may  assume  to  be  an  improvement  upon  nature 
may,  however,  only  be  a  delusion,  for  in  reality  the  perfect  type  of  the  species  is 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  hand  of  the  Maker.  Hence,  the  tree  witli  its  Kuarled 
body  and  thorny  branches,  and  its  load  of  austere,  seedy  crabs,  was  placed  before  us  as 
a  perfect  type  of  the  apple.  In  this  were  combined  perfect  health  and  vigor  of  tree 
with  adl  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  fighting  of  its  owjx  battles,  and  with  procre- 
ative  powers  sufficient  to  insure  the  perpetuation  of  its  species  and  the  reproduction 
of  offspring,  without  limit,  which  should,  in  turn,  possess  the  same  qualities  of 
perfection. 

This  was  the  original  apple,  each  generation  of  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  generation  preceding  it — the  same  wild,  thorny  tree  and 
the  same  seedy,  acid  fruit.  But  man  did  not  highly  value  some  of  these  quaUties 
of  perfection  m  the  original  species.  He  cared  not  for  the  numerous  seeds,  nor  for 
the  knots  and  thorns  with  which  the  tree  was  protected,  as  by  an  armor.  It  was 
the  pulpy,  edible  envelope  that  surrounded  the  seeds  that  he  prized,  not  caring 
whether  this,  to  him,  desirable  portion  covered,  protected  from  harm,  and  nurturea 
the  germs  of  future  generations  or  not,  so  his  wants  were  supplied. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  man  was  given  certain  influence  over  these  wild  prod- 
ucts of  nature,  which  he  could  only  diSsover  by  the  slow  process  of  practical  ex- 
SBrience  and  observation.  As  man  was  given  **  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
elds,"  so  he  also  was  endowed  with  powers  to  subdue  the  wild  habits  of  the  fruits 
of  the  forests  and  groves  about  him.  The  rational  and  intelligent  way  of  accom- 
plishing these  results  was,  first,  by  removing  the  tree  or  plant  from  its  wild  surround- 
ings, where  it  must  struggle  for  existence,  and  placing  it  under  his  protecting  care, 
where  it  might  be  8upplie<l  with  all  nee<led  elements  of  plant  food;  and,  second,  by 
ju<licious  and  careful  selection  of  seeds  and  germs,  for  the  propagation  of  other  and 
improved  generations  of  offspring. 

By  these  processes  the  rough,  wild,  self-reliant  and  self -perpetuating  nature  is 
gradually  and  surely  overcome^  and  what  was  once  aa  u-nt^Twc^^  Ck<^i^v^  >o^:R/i^\£fiRk 
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domesticated— trainfHi  to  sport  into  varieties  and  forms  widely  differing  from  tiie 
original.  Tiiiis,  generationn  of  iinoonscious  experimenters  have  gone  Boreas  in 
thii4  interesting  and  profitable  work,  the  results  being  manifested  so  slowly  as  to 
overtax  the  patience  of  any  but  a  hopeful  liorticulturist,  each  age  of  experimenters 
leaving,  perhaps,  but  little  beyond  a  visible  evidence  of  progress. 

This  process  of  domesticatiiig  and  subduing  our  natural  fruits  progressed,  until 
man,  from  being  a  mere  experimenter,  becomes  a  scientist;  from  the  results  being 
simply  accidental,  they  become  almost  definite,  under  the  controlling  influence  « 
the  art  of  horticulture.  . 

HORTICULTURE  AN  ART. 

We  have  said  that  horticulture  was  an  art.  Its  triumphs  consist  in  molding,  to 
a  certain  extent,  nature's  plants  and  their  products  to  suit  our  fancies  and  our  tast«. 
Botany  is  a  science  which  finds  in  the  plants  of  nature  the  perfect  types  of  a  species. 
A  fruit,  botanically  speaking,  is  the  natur^  ovule;  the  portion  of  the  plant  camble 
under  favorable  circumstances  and  conditions  of  reproducing  it«  species.  A  iniit, 
pomologically  considered,  is  the  pulpy  edible  envelope  or  receptacle  on  which,  or  in 
which,  the  ovules  are  supported  and  matured.  The  fruit  botanical  is  not  the  fruit 
sought  to  be  improved  and  developed  through  the  arts  of  horticulture,  but  the  fruit 
pomological.  Seeds  and  germs  are  of  secondary  importance  to  the  horticulturist, 
since  they  are  valueless  only  as  they  serve  his  purposes  in  the  reproduction  of  new 
varieties,  his  art  and  acquired  skill  enabling  him,  when  once  a  desirable  variety  is 
produced,  to  perpetuate  it  without  again  resorting  to  seeds.  Thus  we  find  our  cul- 
tivated fiiiits,  especially  those  most  higlily  developed  and  therefore  most  highly 
prized,  to  possess  fewer  and  smaller  seeds  in  proportion  to  bulk  and  other  desirable 
qualities  than  the  original  species  in  a  state  or  nature.  Indeed,  these  improvements 
have  been  carried  so  far  in  case  of  the  cultivated  banana  and  some  varieties  of 
grapes,  pears,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  as  to  have  almost  entirely  eliminated  the 
seeds,  leaving  onlv  the  desirable  edible  portion. 

It  is  also  possibly  to  cultivate,  with  a  given  object  in  view,  until  varieties  are  so 
thoroughly  established,  as  in  case  of  the  Heath  peach,  that  they  will  reproduce  them- 
selves fi-om  seed,  or  varieties  so  closely  resemblingthe  parent  as  to  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  family  features  and  characteristics.  The  aiscovery  and  recQgmtion  5 
these  results  have  directed  and  encouraged  the  intelligent  pomologist  further  and 
further  in  the  line  of  investigation  and  experiment  imtil,  as  above  noted,  he  has 
become  in  realit^v  a  scientist  in  the  triumphs  of  the  arts  of  horticulture. 

Notwithstanding  the  advanced  conditions  of  fruit  breeding,  scientifically  con- 
sidered, and  the  ^reat  success  which  attends  cross-fertilization  and  hybridization  as 
a  means  of  securing  new  and  desirable  qualities,  a  large  per  cent,  of  our  cultivated 
varieties,  and  many  of  them  possessing  the  highest  merit,  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  accidental  seedlings,  as  will  also  a  large  proportion  of  seedlings  grown  from 
artificially  fertilized  seed  prove  to  be  worthless. 

The  effect  upr^n  tree  or  plant  resulting  from  this  process  of  "  mending  nature," 
which  the  horticulturist  has  been  enga^^ing  in,  while  securing  desirable  improTe- 
ments  in  their  fruits,  has  alreadv  been  hmt^  at.  In  a  state  of  nature  there  existed 
a  perfect  equilibrium  of  forces.  Then,  again,  each  species  was  planted  by  nature 
in  soil  and  climate  congenial  to  it.  Man  has  interfered  with  both;  he  has  disturbed 
the  one  by  selections  and  by  cultivation  with  a  given  object  in  view,  while  he  haj» 
sought  to  adapt  a  species,  limited  by  nature  to  a  small  area  of  territoir,  to  vast  dis- 
tricts with  greatly  varying  climatic  conditions.  Thus  he  lias  first  weakened  vitality 
by  the  neglect  of  natural  qualities,  and,  second,  he  lias  ti-anspUoited  the  species  into 
uncongenial  soils  and  climates. 

Why  should  we  wonder,  then,  that  our  cultivated  fruits  are  so  delicate  in  constitu- 
tion and  so  sensitive  to  the  var\ing  conditions  of  our  fickle  climate?  Why  should 
we  wonder  that  the  peach,  a  native  of  hot  and  arid  Persia,  should  refuse  to  yield  its 
luscious  trea*siires  on  the  bleak  and  frozen  plains  of  the  Northwest  ? 

To  treat  our  subj(^ct  in  detail  and  to  avoid  a  mere  compilation  "of  descriptions  of 
varieties  of  new  fruits,  often  highly  colored  by  self  interest,  the  republication  of 
which  would  not  unfreouently  prove  of  greatest  value  to  introdiic4?rs,  would  require 
greater  practical  knowledge  of  pomology  in  all  its  various  branches  and  in  the 
widely  varing  sf)ils  and  climates  of  the  United  St^ites  than  the  writer  nresumes 
to  possess.  Hence  the  d(»seriptive-catalogue  plan  of  treatment  is  abandonea  ui  faTor 
of  the  more  general  one  following: 

The  Apple  {Pynis  mains). 

Of  introflucod  fniit,*^  t\Ao  v\aay»V  ^tiwvd^  i\t  the.  head.    The  process  of  improvement 
of  this  fruit,  as  i^ld:^e>vi  oi  mo^l  VriVjtodvxsi^vi  «^<i\fc^Qll  Itvs^X&^Vnsm^  V»en  in  progress 
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from  an  early  period  of  history,  and  is  therefore  very  far  removed  from  the  orig- 
inal type  of  the  species.  The  multiplication  of  desirable  varieties  has,  however, 
been  greatly  accelerated  within  the  period  covered  by  American  history,  and  largely 
upon  American  soil. 

Stephen  Switzer,  in  the  Practical  Fruit  Oardener,  published  in  London,  in  1723, 
deecribes  but  twenty-one  varieties  of  apples  as  then  known  to  pomolo^psts,  which 
he,  as  the  leading  pomologist  of  his  day,  considered  worthy  of  a  place  m  his  book. 
William  Coxe,  the  first  American  author,  in  1817,  describes  and  illustrates  by  cuts 
one  himdred  and  twenty-three  varieties,  partly  of  American  origin,  but  largely  from 
Europe,  while  Charles  Downing,  in  his  latest  revision  of  his  brother's  work,  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  published  in  1885,  describes  about  two  thousand  varie- 
ties of  this  noble  fniit.  This  large  list  of  varieties,  each  of  which  possesses  merit 
justifying  this  noted  author  in  givmg  it  a  place  in  his  cyclopedia  of  American  pomol- 
ogy, is  now  rapidly  being  augmented  by  new  and  promismg  sorts  introduced  from 
Europe  and  by  accidental  as  well  as  by  artificial  propagation,  cross-breeding,  and 
hybridization. 

A  ^eat  stimulus  to  tlie  work  of  propagating  and  introducing  new  sorts  of  apples 
has  its  basis  in  tlie  rapid  decay  of  old  and  established  varieties,  from  climatic 
changes,  diseases,  and  insects,  incident  to  the  settlement  of  our  country  and  its 
gradual  conversion  from  a  wilderness  \a^  a  densely  populous  region.  These  causes 
nave  induced  our  enterprising  jwrnologiste  to  searcii  the  remotest  countries  of  the 
civilized  world  and  to  encourage  and  foster  every  hope,  having  its  origin  in  new 
varieties,  to  gratify  a  desire  to  re-establish  this  standard  fruit  in  regions  heretofore 
producing  crops  of  apples,  and  even  to  adapt  its  culture  in  naturally  tmcongenial 
climates  and  soils. 

With  this  commendable  object  in  vie\v,  the  great  Northwest  is  now  being  filled 
with  varieties  from  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  their  hardy  iron-clad  offspring,  while 
the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  being  diligently  searched  for  such  as  may  suc- 
ceed in  the  warmer  portions  of  our  country.  How  far  these  efforts  to  reclaim 
and  re-establish  the  apple  industry  in  our  land  may  prove  entirely  successful  and 
satisfactory  is  at  present  a  question  onlypartially  solved,  but  that  progress  is  being 
made  is  apparent  to  all  close  observers.  There  is  no  section  of  the  countrj  where  more 
persistent,  and  in  reality  where  more  encouraging  effort  is  now  being  put  forth, 
through  the.  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  local  pomologists,  in  successfully  adapting  the 
apple  thilough  introductions  from  abroid  and  careful  scientific  breeding  after- 
wards, with  a  view  to  overcoming  almost  insiu'iuountable  climatic  conditions,  than 
in  the  great  Northwest.  All  honor  and  success  to  the  public-spirited,  liberal-minded, 
intelligent  horticulturists,  who  are  thus  engaged  in  a  work  that  must  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  unborn  generations. 

(>ur  cultivated  apples  and  nearly  all  crabs  are  of  foreign  descent,  the  former  from 
the  wild  apple  {Pyrus  mcdus)  and  the  latter  from  the  wild  crab  (P.  hacata)  each  of 
northern  Europe.  Improved  varieties  of  the  crab  are  now  quite  numerous,  many 
of  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  North  on  account  of  extreme  liardihood  of  tree 
and  fruit.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  Wealthy  apple,  of  Minnesota  origin,  and 
justly  popular  in  that  severely  cold  cUmate,  is  an  acciaental  cross  between  these  two 
species. 

The  Pear  (Pyrua  communis). 

Standing  next  to  the  apple  and  closely  related  botanically  may  be  ranked  the 
pear,  whicn  is  also  of  foreign  descent.  It  is  less  generallv  cultivated  than  the  apple. 
Although  Switzer  describe?  more  varieties  in  1728  tlian  he  does  of  the  apple,  Crown- 
ing's work  does  not  include  more  than  half  so  many.  This  is  doubtless  partially  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pear  surceods  better  in  Central  Europe  than  in  America.  Until 
within  recent  years  our  catiilo-^ue  of  i)ears  was  largely  made  up  of  varieties  of  for- 
eim  origin,  notably  from  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  a  gi'eat  impetus  was  given  to  pear 
culture,  through  the  origin  and  dissomination  of  »ew  and  promising  varieties,  by 
Dr.  Knight,  of  England,  and  Professor  Van  Mons,  of  Belgium.  The  methods 
adopteil  by  these  justly  noted  scientitic  breeders  of  new  and  improved  varieties 
were  radically  diffei  ont.  the  first  cons  sting  in  cro.^s-fertilization  and  liybridization, 
while  the  latter  pursued  the  less  scientific,  though,  in  his  case,  quite  successful, 
method  of  breedmg  by  selections;  that  is,  by  selecting  the  seeds  of  varieties  as 
nearly  the  original  type  aa  possible,  but  already  in  a  state  of  variation,  and  hurry- 
inp  them  through  generation  after  generation  until  satisfactory  results  were  oD- 
tamed.  Many  fine  varieties,  not  only  of  pears,  but  al-.o  of  other  classes  of  fruits, 
were  the  direct  results  of  the  labors  of  these  eminent  gentlemen. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  prewent  century  many  new  and  desirable  vax\fel\s&\2ka^j<^ 
bad  their  origin  in  this  country.     Indeed,  Alinerican.  vaxieU^  ivoyj  \ax^<^  ^^x^'ossflL- 
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nate  in  our  leading  catalogue*  Recent  intrcxi actions  of  pears  Qike  the  apple  and  othw 
classes  of  fruits)  have  been  and  are  being  made  from  Northern  Europe,  Cliina, 
and  Japan,  with  special  objects  in  view;  that  of  hardihood  and  freedom  from  dis- 
ease in  the  North  and  West,  and  of  adaptability  in  the  more  southerly  portions  of 
our  country.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  introductions  in  the  South  are  the  hybrids  and 
cross-breeds  of  the  Asiatic  species,  originating  here,  for  which  are  claimed  a  com- 
bination of  qualities,  rendermg  them  of  great  value  south  of  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  especially  for  market  purposes.  The  Keiffer  and  Le  Conte  are  the  mort 
promising  of  these.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  true  hybrids  between  the  Chinese 
Sand  peas  and  varieties  of  the  species  Pyru^  cqmmunia,  combining  some  of  the  good 
qualities  of  each.  The  late  introduction  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  their  de- 
scendants are  thought  by  some  to  be  especially  valuable  and  promising  above  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Peach  (Persioa  vulgarity. 

Though  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  south  of  Asia,  the  peach  has  become  so  fnllr 
acclimated  in  many  sections  of  oiu*  country  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  a  front  rank 
in  point  of  commercial  value.  It  is  very  successfully  grown  within  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Great  Lakes  on  our  northern  borders,  also  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  as  far  north  as  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  and  throughout  favored  sections  of 
the  interior.  Wherever  peach  culture  is  fully  successful  it  is  exceedinglv  profitable, 
and  in  many  sections  not  strictly  of  this  character  the  more  hardy  varieties,  if  not 
commercially  valuable,  may  be  grown  as  amateur  fruits,  well  worthy  of  the  care 
we  bestow  upon  them. 

The  peach  above  all  our  cultivated  fruits  inclines  to  reproduce  its  like  from  seeds. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  seedlings  may  be  relied  upon  toproduce  the  same  variety 
as  tliat  from  which  the  seed  was  taken,  but  most  likely  offspring  of  marked  family 
resemblance.  This  fact  being  generally  known,  gives  rise  to  innumerable  varieties, 
through  the  common  habit,  especially  where  ix^ach  culture  is  not  fully  successful,  of 
trusting  to  seedlings,  as  they  are  generally  admitted  to  be  more  hardy.  Many  of 
these  might,  on  account  of  hardihood  of  trees  and  bearing  qualities,  prove  of  great 
value  if  they  were  propagated  and  disseminated,  which,  through  neglect,  are  lost. 
In  strictly  peach  regions,  where  market  qualities  are  desirable,  only  budded  varieties 
are  grown  to  great  extent. 

Here  we  will  find  manifested  commendable  zeal  in  the  origin  and  preservation  of 
desirable  varieties.  The  catalogues  of  peach  nurseries  vie  with  eacn  other  in  pre- 
senting to  their  customers  new  and  promising  sorts.  Alon^  the  Gulf  coast,  south 
of  the  parallel  of  really  successful  culture  of  ordinary  varieties  of  peach,  experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  a  class  of  peaches  introduced  from  eastern  Asia,  with 
encouraging  results.  From  this  source  varietie  sare  being  produced  which  seem 
to  withstand  the  high  per  cent,  of  atmospheric  humidity  wnich  prevails  in  tliat 
section.  Of  this  class  the  Peen-to  or  Chinese  flat  peach  seems  to  be  most  promising. 
An  exchange  says: 

**  In  southern  Florida  the  Peen-to  grows  to  i)erfection,  esi)ecially  in  the  sandy  soO 
of  Orange,  Polk,  and  Volusia  Counties,  where  it  matures  fruit  of  fine  quality  before 
the  fruit  in  Greorgia  or  northern  Florida  is  ripe.  Dr.  Berchmans  says  of  thispeadi: 
*  The  Peen-to,  together  with  the  Honey,  succeed  in  Florida  where  the  other  varie- 
ties of  the  common  or  Persian  strain  prove  of  little  or  no  value.  It  matures  in 
Florida  from  April  15  to  May  10.' " 

The  Nectarine  (P.  vulgarian  var.  loevis\ 

This  fruit,  bein^  at  the  most  only  a  subspecies,  or  possibly  only  a  variety  or  sport 
of  the  peach,  havmg  as  its  distinguishing  characteristic  a  smooth  skin,  scarcely  de- 
serves special  mention  here.  It  only  succeeds  where  the  peach  does,  and  even  there 
often  succumbs  to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  wliich,  owmg  to  the  absence  of  down 
on  the  skin,  finds  it  an  easy  prey.  Its  cultivated  varieties  are  not  numerous,  and 
l)erhaps  there  is  little  eflfort  maoe  to  greatly  increase  the  listw 

The  Almond  {Amygdalus  communis). 

Almond  culture  is  indulged  in  to  some  extent  in  portions  of  California.  Veiy 
closely  related  to  the  peach,  a  native  of  northern  Afiica  and  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
it  only  succeeds  where  the  peach  may  be  profitably  grown.  There  are  a  number  of 
varieties,  indeed,  almost  distinct  species,  of  the  almond  in  cultivation.  This  fruit, 
if  we  may  apply  the  term  to  it  under  the  strict  rules  of  pomology,  is  only  grown 
for  its  kernel,  which  is  quite  extensively  vi%ed,  both  in  its  natural  state  and  in  con- 
fectionery. Quite  a  commeieiaX  bymiiess  is  done  in  almond  culture  in  portions  of 
California,  where  new  and  \mpTO^e4N«t\fe\Afi»  w%  tx^n^^o^^  met  with*    The  peach, 
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nectarine,  plum,  and  apricot  grow  readily  when  worked  on  the  almond  stock,  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  a  close  botanical  relationship  between  the  several  species. 

The  Aprioot  (Armeniaca  vulgaris). 

Apricot  culture  in  the  United  States  is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  area  of 
territory,  mainly  the  Pacific  coast  section.  This  is  largely  due  to  two  causes:  Ernst, 
because  of  its  blooming  so  early  it  is  very  liable  in  localities  subject  to  late  spring 
frosts  to  be  killed  thereby;  and,  second,  bem^  a  smoothnskinned  stone-fruit,  it  is  very 
subject  to  the  attack  of  curculio.  For  cannmg  and  evaporating  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  use  in  the  fresh  state,  it  is  a  very  profitable  fruit  in  sections  adapted  to  its  cult- 
ure. Here  new  and  improved  varieties  are  frequentlv  produced.  The  apricot  oc- 
cupies an  intermediate  place  between  the  plum  and  the  peach,  perhaps  not  being 
closely  enough  related,  ootanically,  to  hybridize  with  either,  but  having  sufficient 
affinity  for  each  to  bud  and  graft  successfully  on  both.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  is  largely  grown  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fruits. 

The  Quincb  (Cydonia  vulgaris). 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  the  quince  in  cultivation  in  the  United  States; 
the  one  (C.  vulgaris)  for  its  fruit,  and  the  others,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  species, 
mainly  for  ornament;  *  the  first  from  the  citv  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  and  the  others 
from  the  countries  named.  The  quince  is  harmy  an  edible  fruit  in  its  natural  state, 
though  admirably  adapted  to  preserving  in  various  forms,  especially  in  company 
with  other  fruit,  to  which  it  imparts  a  most  delightful  flavoring.  Its  cultivated 
varieties  are  not  numerous,  though  it  is  very  profitably  grown  in  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  Japanese  species  (P.  Japonica)  is  quite  generally  cultivated  throughout  the 
Nort li  as  an  ornamental  fiowenng  shrub,  while  the  Chinese,  much  less  hardy,  may 
frequently  \ye  met  with  in  the  South. 

lilach  of  these  species  often  bear  fruit  of  fair  size,  which,  used  for  jellies,  in  con- 
nection with  other  fruits,  imparts  most  delicate  flavorings.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  further  culture,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  improved  varieties,  may 
result  satisfactorily  in  case  of  these  rather  newly  introduced  species. 

The  Fig  (Ficus  carica). 

Fig  culture,  except  in  California,  is  not  successful  in  the  United  States,  without 
winter  protection,  north  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude.  Owing  to  the  over- 
moist  atmosphere  of  the  Gulf  States,  it  is  not  grown  there  for  commercial  purposes, 
but  in  southern  and  central  California  it  finds  a  congenial  climate,  where  it  is  in  many 
places  already  a  staple  crop.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  but  what  its  profitable  culture 
wiU  be  extended  in  the  near  future  over  a  large  portion  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  The  fig  has  been  domesticated  from  tlie  earUest  history  of  man,  and  the 
Cf)untry  is  most  liighly  favored  by  nature  where  he  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
ow^n  '*  fig  tree."  We  may  not  claim  for  this  that  it  is  a  new  fruit,  but  rather  that 
in  its  numerous  varieties  it  is  "valuable"  in  regions  where  it  may  be  successfully 
grown,  as  it  is  now  in  California. 

I  The  Pomegranate  (Punica  granatum). 

Tills  singular  fruit  may  not  prove  to  be  immediately  valuable  in  any  portion  of 
the  United  States,  though  well  worthy  of  notice  here.    Its  range  of  latitude  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  hg.     It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eurojie  and  Asia.    The 
pomegranate  is  well  worthy  of  a  j.»lace  in  amateur  collections,  wherever  cUmate  and 
soils  are  adapted  to  its  growth,  if  indeed  it  may  not  under  such  circumstances 

E resent  claims  upon  the  more  strictly  commercial  fruit  grower.  Do^^'ning  describes 
ut  three  varieties  of  this  fruit.  In  addition  to  its  fruit,  there  ai-e  many  varieties 
of  pomegranatas  cultivated  alone  for  ornamental  purposes,  they  producing  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  flowers. 


The  Olive  {Olea  Europea). 


Olive  culture  in  the  south 
shall  P.  Wilder  is  represented 


of  Europe  is  a  very  profitable  industry.    The  late  Mar- 
d  as  saying,  after  an  official  sojourn  in  Europe,  that  **  it 


♦  The  Chinese  quince  is  highly  prized  in  the  South  for  its  fruit,  which  sometimes 
attains  two  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  not  hardy  in  the  Northern  States. — \  h>:&.  B^szAic^^ 
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Slays  a  most  important  part  in  the  domestic  economy"  of  that  cauntry.  One  hun- 
red  years  ago  Thomas  Jeflferson  heartily  recommended  its  introduction  into  Vir- 
ginia and  other  Southern  States.  Its  culture,  however,  has  not  so  far  proved  very 
profitable  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Btates.  In  portions  of  southern  California  it  is 
now  receiving  careful  attention,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  most  satisfactory  and  re- 
munerative. If,  as  the  friends  of  olive  culture  in  California  predict,  it  shoiild  prove 
so  successful  there,  then  there  doubtless  are  large  areas  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas  where  its  culture  must  also  become  profitable.  Let  it  be  thorooj^v 
tested  in  those  regions* 

The  Banana  {Mvjfa  mpienhim). 

If  it  should  prove  possible  by  special  culture,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
hardier  varieties,  to  adapt  or  acclimate  the  banana  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  Htates,  even  though  it  should  be  in  smaU  areaii,  it  would  be  a  thornph 
worthy  of  all  reajsonable  effort.  No  fruit  has  so  rapidly  grown  in  esteem  and  popu- 
larity among  the  American  people  within  the  last  few  years  as  the  banana.  Bciiceij 
a  decade  has  passed  since  a  car-load  of  bananaa  would  have  suppUed  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  the  markets  of  one  of  our  largest  cities.  Now  there  are  tons  and  tons  of 
them  used  daily,  and  it  is  a  poor  market,  indeed,  where  they  may  not  be  found  at 
all  seasons  of  1^  year.  From  being  a  luxury  admired  and  used  by  Uie  few.  the^ 
are  now  sought  for  as  daily  food  by  millions.  I  know  of  no  sacrifice  too  great,  if 
it  should  on^  give  the  hope  of  success,  for  us  as  a  people  to  nudte  in  order  to  adapt 
this  magnificent  fruit  to  culture  in  sections  of  our  country.    Let  the  effort  be  made.* 

Thb  Mkdt^r  {MeapUui  Oermanioa), 

The  medlar  iff  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  its  w^ild  state. 
By  some  botanists  it  is  considered  as  a  member  oi  the  genus  Pyrvs^  with  which  it 
certainly  has  close  affinities  as  it  is  often  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the 
pear.  None  of  our  American  authors  on  fruit  culture  have  oeemed  it  worthy  of 
notice,  thougti  hi  Oermany  and  other  central  European  states  it  is  quite  a  popular 
fruit.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  fair  size,  is  very  pecuUar  in  appearance  and  character, 
it  having  a  dark-brownish  skin  and  firm,  austere  flesh,  and  it  said  to  be  "  only  eatable 
after  having  been  kept  until  the  first  stages  of  decay,  called  Wetting,  has  thoroughly 
softened  the  flesh  of  the  pulp.  In  this  state  the  medlar  is  highly  prized  by  some, 
who  are  fond  of  its  rich  subacid  flavor.*'  It  is  a  handsome  but  small  tree,  which  is 
often  used  for  hedges  in  Europe.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  medlar  will  ever 
become  either  popular  or  profitable  in  this  counny. 

Thb  Loquat  {Eridbotrya  Japonica), 

A  related  species  to  the  above  is  now  quite  common  in  the  Gulf  States,  where  it 
is  cultivated,  probably  more  as  an  ornamental  tree  than  for  its  fruit.  Tne  latter, 
however,  may  frequently  be  met  with  in  the  city  markets  as  "  Japan  nlum."  The 
tree  is  a  broad-leaved  evergreen  of  handsome  form  and  foliage,  and  with  its  floweis, 
which  appar  in  large  terminal  spikes  in  autumn,  followed  m  early  spring  by  chis- 
ters  of  yellow  fruit,  may  be  seen  m  all  ornamental  grounds  in  Southern  cities.  The 
fruit  has  a  very  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor,  and  were  it  not  subject  to  injury  by  frosts, 
blooming  and  maturing  its  fruit  as  it  does,  during  the  winter  season,  would  >rob- 
ably  become  a  popular  fruit  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  United  States. 

The  Guava  {Psidium), 

This  is  a  small,  pulpy  fniit,  used  largely  for  jellies  and  preserves.  There  area 
numlier  of  sjKHjies  in  cultivation.  It  is  fast  becoming  popular  in  Florida  and  per* 
tions  of  California,  where,  although  a  native  of  tropical  America,  it  has  become 
fully  acclimated.  Among  newly  introduced  fruits  it  olds  fair  to  take  front  rank  in 
the  semi-tropical  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  Pinb-applb  {Anarmssa  sativa). 

Like  the  guava,  the  pine-apple  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 
It  is  only  grown  successfully  m  southern  Florida,  where  it  is  promising  to  prote  of 
value. 


*  It  has  l)een  made  and  with  good  success  in  the  more  tropical  parts  of  Florida.- 
H.  B.  Van  Deman. 
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The  Cc)cx)a-nut  {Cocos  nticifera), 

A  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islandis,  tlie  product  of  a  stately  palm  tree,  succeeds  only 
in  tlie  maritime  districts  of  south  Florida,  where  great  auticipatiomi  are  now  based 
upon  its  probable  future  value. 

The  Date  {Phcenix  dactylifera). 

Like  the  foregoing,  the  date  is  the  fruit  of  a  magnificent  palm  tree,  a  native  of 
Northern  Africa,  where,  next  to  the  camel,  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  that  arid 
region.  The  date  palm  is  hardier  than  the  cocoa-nut,  thriving  as  far  north  in  the 
Gulf  States  as  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  but  owing  to  the  high  per  cent,  of  atmos- 
pheric hirnddity  prevailing  in  that  section  is  not  fruitful.  It  is  grown  there  only  as 
an  ornamental  tree  and  it  is  greatly  admired  for  its  stately  habits  and  S3rmmetrical 
beauty.  In  southern  California,  how<^'er,  where  the  climate  more  nearly  resembles 
its  native  home,  it  is  being  introduced  with  great  promise  of  success,  as  it  will  doubt- 
less prove  to  be  throughout  the  whole  section  of  the  United  States  bordering  on 
Mexico. 

The  Orange  {CitruB  aurantium). 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  orange  and  its  near  relatives,  the  lemon,  the  citron, 
the  lime,  the  shaddock,  and  the  pomelo.  At  the  head  of  the  citrus  family  stands 
the  orange.  In  oiur  school-boy  days,  less  than  half  a  century  since,  the  orange  wba 
only  known  in  this  countay  as  a  foreigner — ^an  alien,  scarcely  thought  to  be  suscept- 
ible of  acclimation  on  American  soil.  It  was  seldom  mentioned  and  less  seldom 
seen,  being  only  referred  to  as  the  type  of  beauty,  and,  in  the  school-room,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  globular  form  of  the  earth.  What  few  oranges  then 
reached  our  shores  were  from  the  south  of  Blurope  and  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Asia,  the  land  of  its  nativity,  and  were  considered  a  liunu*y,  only  to  be  mdidKed  in 
by  the  wealthy.  The  orange  is  now  a  staple  fruit  throughout  the  whole  of  Florida 
and  a  small  portion  of  other  Gulf  States,  and  especially  the  vant  areas  of  central 
and  southern  California.  Varieties  have  rapidly  multiphed  and  also  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  modes  and  methods  of  culture,  marketing,  etc.  Perhaps 
no  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  so  rapidly  enhanced  in  value 
for  merely  tillage  purposes  as  lands  adapted  to  orange  culture.  This  evinces  the 
wonderful  progress  bem^  made  in  special  sections,  ana  the  conunercial  value  of  tills 
industry.  With  the  rapid  ^owth  of  the  orange  industry  the  spirit  of  improvement 
of  varieties  keeps  pace,  which  varieties  are  now  much  fiiier  than  formerly.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  proaucers,  the  crops  of  the  two  sections  of  our  coimtry  adapted  to 
orange  culture  do  not  come  into  competition  in  the  markets,  and  therefore  prices 
are  always  satisfactory,  as  the  oranges  of  Florida  are  well  off  the  market  before 
those  of  California  come  in.  Probably  one  of  the  most  promising  newly  introduced 
varieties  of  the  orange  is  the  Washington  Navel,  which  is  rapidly  taking  the  front 
rank,  both  in  California  and  Florida,  not  only  for  merely  commercial  purposes,  but 
also  on  accoimt  of  its  exquisitely  fine  quality.  The  Mandarin  orange,  a  very  pecu- 
liar variety  almost  amounting  to  a  subspecies,  tog^her  with  its  near  relative  the 
Tangierine,  natives  of  Southeast  Asia,  are  gsdning  some  popularity,  especially  as 
amateur  fruits  in  orange-growing  districts. 

The  Lemon  (Citrus  limonium). 

Among  citrus  fruits  the  lemon  ranks  next  in  value  to  the  orange.  It  is  suo- 
cessfully  grown  only  in  south  Florida  and  in  southern  California,  it  being  some- 
what more  tender  and  susceptible  of  injury  from  frosts  than  the  orange.  Notwith- 
standing lemons  are  profitably  grown  in  the  regions  named  above,  the  industry 
has  not,  as  yet,  become  sufficiently  renumerative  to  justify  very  extensive  planting 
of  this  fruit  on  land  necessarily  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  orange,  whicfi 
proves  so  much  more  valuable.  Hence  a  large  percent,  of  lemons  in  this  country 
are  still  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Ldce  {Citrus  limetta). 

This  differs  from  the  lemon,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  related,  in  the  color  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  white  (those  of  the  lemon  being  tinged  with  red),  and  in  the 
smaller  size  of  the  fruit.  It  is  also  less  hardy  tlian  the  lemon  and  ifl  restricted  to  a 
comparatively  small  area.  The  lime  is  more  acid  than  the  lemon,  it  being  the  source 
of  most  of  the  citric  acid  of  commerce.    It  is  also  used  largely  Vtv\\A  \5c«i^t!L^Ai^\i^ 
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pickling  and  preserving,  for  which  it  is  esteemed  very  highly.  Its  culture,  like  that 
of  the  lemon,  is  so  oversliadowed  by  that  of  the  ijiore  remiuierative  orange  as  to 
keep  it  somewhat  in  the  back-ground  as  a  commercial  fruit.  It  may  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  cultivation  in  its  numerous  varieties  in  some  of  the  orange  and  lemon  grow- 
ing districts  and  may  ultimately  find  a  rank  of  value,  especially  thorough  its  manu- 
factured products. 

The  Citron  {Citrus  medico^. 

It  is  grown  to  only  a  limited  extent  in  the  orange-growing  districts  of  this  country* 
Next  to  the  shaddock,  it  is  the  largest-fruited  member  of  its  family.  It  belongs 
strictly  to  the  lemon  branch  of  the  family,  with  a  thick,  fragrant  rind,  which  is  tbe 
portion  of  the  fruit  of  value,  as  this,  in  a  preserved  state,  enters  largely  into  com- 
merce, being  used  in  confectioneries  as  well  as  for  flavorings  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. A  pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage  is  also  made  of  the  pulpy  portion  of  the 
f  nut,  much  resembling  lemonade.  ^ 

The  Shaddock  (Citrus  accumana). 

The  shaddock  and  the  pomelo*  are  mammoth  members  of  the  orange  branch  of 
the  citrus  family  which  are  but  little  cultivated,  except  for  ornament.  Trees  are 
veiy  liandsome  in  form,  foliage,  and  flower,  and  especially  so  when  loaded  with 
their  magnificent  orange-like  fruit,  which  sometimes  attains  the  enormous  weight 
of  6  or  8  pounds.  A  rather  pleasant  beverage  is  often  maniifactured  from  the  pulp 
of  these  fruits. 

The  Wild  Orange. 

The  wild  orange,  or  bitter-sweet,  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast,  though  not  a 
native,  has  so  long  found  a  congenial  home  here  as  to  be  fully  entitled  to  rec<^- 
tion  as  a  "  citizen."  It  is  trul^ a  handsome  fruit,  and,  though  deceptious  in  quafitj, 
may  possibly  prove  valuable  m  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  as  the  parent  of  fu- 
ture valuable  varieties.  Having  escaped  from  cultivation  in  the  early  vears  of 
American  history,  it  has,  unrestrained,  now  had  time  to  gain  many  desirable  quali- 
ties, lost  during  captivity.  It  may  therefore  now  be  found  in  first-class  conditian 
for  valuable  and  interesting  experimentation.  As  it  is.  it  is  of  great  value  as  fur- 
nishing hardy  stocks  for  the  cintivated  orange,  in  addition  to  its  truly  ornamental 
qualities  of  tree,  flower,  and  fruit. 

The  Cherry  (Cerasus  sylvestris  and  C,  vulgaris). 

Downing  separates  the  cherry  into  two  classes — first,  the  Bigarreaus  and  Hearts, 
and  second,  the  Dukes  and  Morellos.  These  amount  almost  or  quite  to  distinct 
species.  The  cherry,  excepting  some  native  species  not  yet  subjected  to  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement,  is  a  native  of  Asia.  It  has  been  handed  do>\Ti  to  us  with 
the  improvements  of  many  centuries  of  domestication.  The  Hearts  and  Bigar- 
reaus, being  strong  and  vigorous  growing  trees,  are  somewhat  tender  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  especially  in  the  level,  fertile  West,  and  are  therefore  not  so 
generally  cultivated,  though  as  a  rule  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality.  According  to 
r.  Warder,  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus  are  not  entirely  reliable  except  on  soils 
where  the  American  chestnut  is  an  indigenous  growth,  or  at  least  successful  when 
introduced.  The  Dukes  and  Morellos  are  more  hardy  and  fruitful,  this  class  em- 
bracing varieties  like  the  Kentish,  which  are  quite  universally  popular.  Though 
in  some  sections  a  profitable  fruit,  tlie  cherry  lias  scarcely  held  its  own  in  point  of 
popularity  along  with  otiier  classes  of  fruits  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Tms  is  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  oversliadowing  popularity  of  the  strawberry  and 
other  small  fnuts  coming  into  competition  with  it,  by  reason  of  their  ripening  at 
or  near  the  same  season.  In  some  particulars,  however,  especially  for  culinary 
purposes,  the  cherry  Ls  not  likely  to  be  entirely  superseded  by  any  of  its  host  of 
rivals.  The  late  Dr.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  the  improvement  of  the 
cherry,  which  succeeds  admirably  in  that  section,  the  specialty  of  his  life  work. 
In  this  way  he  gave  to  the  world  a  number  of  valuable  varieties.  More  recently 
new  introductions  are  being  made  from  abroad,  through  the  energy  and  persev^er- 
ance  of  Professor  Budd  and  otliers,  with  encouraging  prospects.  We  may  hope 
from  this  source  to  obtain  varieties  directly  and  indirectly  which  will  prove  more 
hardy  and  valuable,  esj)ecially  north  of  the  present  limit  of  cherry  culture.    As  in- 

*The  pomelo  is  a  fruit  fast  gaining  a  g-ood  reputation  in  the  Northern  markets, 
as  well  as  in  Florida.— H.E.N  IlK  D^i&i^* 
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timated  above,  very  little,  if  any,  effort  haa  yet  been  put  foi-th  in  the  improvement 
of  our  native  species,  of  which  Professor  Gray  mentions  at  least  four.  The  arts  of 
horticulture,  aided  by  the  hand  of  time,  may  yet  subjugate  to  the  uses  of  man  some 
or  all  of  these  now  imtamed  species. 

The  Plum  (Prunila), 

We  have  purposely  deferred  notice  of  the  plimi  and  some  other  fruits  which  fol- 
low because  of  the  advanced  condition  of  improvements  of  their  American  con- 
geners, which  will  now  be  taken  up  and  described  along  with  our  observations  on 
the  genuses  to  which  they  may  belong. 

P.  domesticua,  to  which  species,  with  ])erhajP6  the  exception  of  a  few  newly 
introduced  varieties  from  the  east  of  Asia,  all  our  introduced  varieties  of  tlie 
plum  and  their  descendants  belong,  is  thought  to  be  a  native  of  Asia  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  Like  all  classes  of  foreign  fruits,  the  plum  has  long  been  in 
process  of  improvement.  There  are  sveral  types  or  families  of  the  plum,  some 
quite  distinct  and  very  marked.  Of  these  the  Gages,  the  Damsons,  and  the  so- 
called  prunes  are  examples.  They  are  doubtless  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
culture,  with  certain  objects  in  view,  viz,  the  production  of  varieties  with  given 
characteristics.  There  are  sections  of  our  country  where  the  domestic  plum  suc- 
ceeds admirably,  and  among  all  cultivated  fruits  none  are  more  iustly  esteemed 
than  it  is.  There  was  a  period,  back  in  the  forties,  when  plum  culture  was  quite 
successful,  if  not  to  say  profitable,  on  American  soil,  but  owing  to  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  disease  and  especially  of  the  curculio,  which  above  all  other  fruits 

Prefers  the  pluj»,  the  industry  waned,  until,  generally  speaking,  it  ran  to  a  low  ebb. 
'or  some  years  past,  however,  plum  culture  has  been  on  the  increase,  not  includ- 
ing some  newly  acquired  territory,  notably  the  Pivcific  slope,  where  it  lias  ever  been 
exceedingly  successful  and  profitable.  This  is  not  so  particularly  the  result  of  im- 
provement in  varieties  as  it  is  to  unknown  and  natural  causes,  which  aie  continually 
operating  to  change  results  either  for  better  or  for  worse,  although  many  new  and 
valuable  varieties  have  been  added  to  our  lists  meanwhile.  In  the  admirable  climate 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  other  transcontinental  States  and  Territories,  plum  cult- 
ure is  rapidly  becoming  a  profitable  commercial  industry.  Manv  tons  of  cured 
prunes,  equal  to  the  best  European  brands,  are  annually  produced  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Of  Japanese  varieties  of  recent  introduction  much  is  now  claimed.  Prominent 
among  tnese  may  be  mentioned  the  Kelsey,  Pnmusjnsardiif  and  P.  Simonii.  It  is 
not  definitely  determined  whether  these  belong  to  distinct  species  or  whether  they 
may  not  be  varieties  of  P.  domesticus^  modified  and  changed  by  cultivation  in  the 
strangely  singular  country  of  their  nativity.  While  these  varieties  may,  and  doubt- 
less will,  succeed  well  in  California  and  the  South,  tliey  may  be  looked  upon  as 
probably  tender  in  the  cold  North. 

P.  chicasa  and  P.  Americana. — ^We  come  now  to  notice  species  which,  with  per- 
liaps  the  exception  of  our  native  grapes,  the  last  few  years  marks  the  greatest 
triumphs  in  tne  horticultural  improvement  of  American  fruits.  To  a  doubting 
Tliomas,  the  story  of  the  parentage  of  our  luscious  peach,  the  melting  pear,  or  the 
delicious  plum,  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  centuries  of  history,  into  which  traces  of 
error  may  have  crept,  probably  seemed  to  border  upon  the  fabulous;  but  we  are 
now  dealing  with  fruits  which,  less  than  four  hundred  years  since,  were  entirely 
unknown  and  imthought  of  by  civilized  man.  But  for  man's  interference  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  the  diicasa  plum  of  America  would  tonday  exist  only  in  its  true 
type,  in  which  would  be  recognized  scarcely  more  of  variety  than  is  visible  in  a 
flock  of  wild  blackbirds.  The  arts  of  horticulture  have  already  trained  these  wild 
species  to  sport  into  innumerable  varieties;  in  time  of  ripening,  early,  late,  and  me- 
cuum;  in  quality,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  in  habits  of  growth,  tender,  hardy, 
iron-clad,  vigorous,  and  fruitful;  in  color,  with  almost  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 
Among  these  are  many  varieties  which  combine  all  the  qualities  of  excellence  and  * 
value,  excepting,  perhaps,  mere  quahty  of  fruit,  of  the  best  varieties  of  P.  domes- 
ticus  and  far  surpassing  it  in  point  of  hardihood  and  productiveness.  The  improved 
offspring  of  these  two  American  species,  mainly  of  the  c/iioosa,  may  now  be  foimd 
in  cultivation  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south  to  Lakes  Superior  and  Win- 
nipeg on  the  north,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  would  be  valueless,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  attempt  to  catalogue  or  describe  the  almost  legion  of  native  plums  in 
cultivation  or  on  trial,  and  many  of  them  thoroughly  established,  in  our  country. 
Our  rapid  strides  in  the  improvement  of  this  fruit  should  greatly  encourage  us  m 
efforts  to  domesticate  other  American  species  as  yet  neglected.  By  cross-breeding 
and  hybridization,  the  latter  of  which  is  altogether  possible^  Gomb\x\a.l\OTA  d  ^]^si\v- 
ties  may  result  which  alone  would  prove  immonaely  "voilMiBdcA!^  \a  >^^  ^ucoib  ^ 
pomolpsgX' 
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Thu  Grape  {Vitis). 

The  grape  i«  a  justly  popular  fruit.  There  are  a  number  of  distinct  species  ixoder 
cultivation,  though  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America  there  mema  to  have  been  but 
Olio,  r.  L'hiifera.  The  graj^e  of  the  Eastern  Heniisphere  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Persia,  thougli  its  early  history,  be  iag  almost  coeval  wath  that  of  man,  is 
somewhat  obsciu'ed  in  doubt.  Ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history,  sacred  as 
well  as  profane,  aboimd  in  just  praises  of  this  luscious  fruit.  Having  tlius  been  the 
companion  of  man  from  an  early  period,  tlie  grape  of  the  Old  World  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  thoroughly  domesticated  of  fruits.  Originating  as  it  did 
near  the  place  of  man's  nativity,  it  has  followed  up  his  civilization,  marking'every 
age  of  his  hist^^ry  with  its  presence  and  its  civilizing  influences.  This  is  specially 
true  so  long  as  civilized  man  was  conflned  to  the  Old  World.  When  he  crossed  Uie 
Atlantic,  where  he  found  a  congenial  home,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  favorite 
vine  failed  to  yield  its  luscious  treasures.  Repeated  efforts,  based  upon  the  highfiit 
skill  known  to  the  arts  of  horticulture,  onlv  resulted  in  failure,  so  far  as  its  ciutiue 
in  the  open  air  was  concerned.  Despair  finally  seized  upon  him  and  a  dark  and 
hopeless  age  in  which  grape  culture  upon  American  soil  was  seemingly  abandoned 
and  unknown  comes  about.  William  Coze,  in  the  first  American  work  on  fniiti, 
published  in  1817,  does  n<jt  so  much  as  notice  the  grape,  while  Stephen  Switzer'i 
work,  published  almost  a  century  earlier,  in  London,  oesoribes  a  number  of  van- 
ities tnen  highly  esteemed  in  England.  In  1845,  tlie  late  A.  J.  Downing  deacribei 
thirty-  five  varieties  of  foreign  grapes  as  adapted  to  and  worthy  of  culture  under 
glass,  while  of  native  varieties  he  only  menticms  twelve,  *'  which,"  as  he  aays,  *'ar8 
accidentally  improved  varieties  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  woods  ajid  fietds  from 
wild  vines."  These  discouragements,  due  mainly  to  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions, prevailed,  with  few  exceptions,  until  the  "Star  of  Empire"  sat  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  paradise  of  American  pomology,  where  the  V.  vinifera  founds  new 
and  congenial  home.  Here  the  grapnes  of  the  Old  World  all  thrive.  Within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centiury  grape-growing  in  California  has  almost  revoludonixed 
the  grape  commerce  of  the  world,  so  far  as  the  manufactured  products,  wine,  rais- 
ins, etc.,  are  concerned,  and  yet  the  industry  seems  only  to  have  passed  the  stage 
of  infancy.  All  the  varieties  of  the  vinifera  species  known  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  many  of  their  offspring,  having  theu*  origm  here,  flourish  in  the  genial  climate 
of  the  Pacific  coast  region  of  the  United  States. 

Prof.  George  Husmann,  of  Napa,  in  a  paper  on  the  **  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  Grape  Growing  in  CaUfomia,"  published  in  volume  4  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society,  has  the  following  comments  on  the  progress  of  the 
grape  industry  in  that  State: 

"When  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  during  the  exciting  times  of  its  early 
settlement,  by  those  who  flocked  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  over  the  pl^ 
and  across  the  ocean  to  seek  the  glittering  treasure  among  its  hills  and  alonff  its 
streams,  but  few  had  an  idea  that  this  land,  with  its  rainless  smnmers,  would,  in 
the  short  space  of  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  become  more  famous  for  its  golden 
fruit  and  wine  than  it  could  ever  be  by  the  glittering  metal  found  in  the  deptlii  (A 
the  earth;  that  its  hiUs  and  plains,  looking  so  dry  and  barren  during  the  summer 
months,  would  sustain  smiling  vineyards  and  trees  laden  with  fruit.  It  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  vines  and  trees  could  only  live  and  'thrive  with  Irrigatimi;  that 
ttie  Mission  grape,  first  cultivated  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  which  even  tlien  found  iti 
way  into  the  mines  and  was  readily  purchased  by  the  del  vers  after  gold,  could  only 
reach  its  luscious  ripeness  by  bemg  freely  supplied  with  water  diu-ing  the  dry 
months.  From  this  small  beginning,  at  one  location  and  one  variety,  what  ft 
ch£mge!  Grape-growing  has  spread  over  the  whole  State,  until  its  wine  crop--onlT 
one  of  the  uses  to  which  the  grape  is  devoted — is  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  gi^ 
Ions  this  year.  From  one  variety  cultivated  then,  we  have  close  to  four  hundred 
varieties  now,  and  we  already  produce  as  fine  wines  as  any  countay  on  the  gl<*^ 
From  the  few  scattering  small  vineyards  then  in  the  State,  which  were  irrigated 
several  times  a  year,  our  vineyards  now  look  down  on  the  land  from  the  highesi 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  there  produce  their  choicest  fruits,  without  irrigation, 
bemg  more  secure  from  frost  and  other  deleterious  influences  there  than  in  tn©  val- 
leys. Their  smiling  verdure  greets  the  eye,  and  is  readiljr  distinguished  tiiousands 
or  feet  above  the  valleys.  Our  raisins  are  alreadv  competing  with  the  finest  Ijondon 
layers  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  our  table  grapes  are  shipped  to  every  city 
and  town  in  the  Union.** 

As  indicated  above,  several  native  species  have  contributed  to  our  list  of  cultivated 

American  grapes.    These  were  found  growing  indigenously  in  different  sections 

ot  the  country,  and  were  vwcicra&V^  kSo^m  as  fox  grape,  froet  grape,  sumnM^ 

grape,  winter  grape,  muaca/^iine,  «^,,m\3tk«a  ^«s^«wiJL\w»&^^»  Leading  ohanw:**^ 
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istics  of  these  wild  ispecies  were  luxuriance  of  growth  imd  rambling,  unrestrained 
habits  of  vine,  often  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  forest  tjees  ana  loading  them 
down  with  their  weight  of  foliage  and  fruit,  which,  however,  was  of  inferior  Quality. 
We  have  said  that  there  are  several  native  species  of  the  grape  found  witnin  tlie 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Asa  Gray  recognizes  orJy  four  species  ( V,  lab- 
rusca^  V,  cestivalis,  V,  cordifolia^  and  V.  vulpina);  the  late  Dr.  En^lemann  enu- 
merates thirteen  {V,  labruscay  V,  eandicanSy  v.  Carribceay  V,  Califormca,  V.  Monti- 
cola^  V.  Arizonica,  V.  CBstivalis,  V.  cinerea,  V.  cordifolia^  V,  pahnatay  V.  riparia^ 
V.  rupestria,  and  Vf  rotundifolia  or  vulpuia);  while  Prof.  T.  v.  Munson,  an  epii- 
nently  practical  horticulturist  as  well  as  a  scientific  botanist,  classifies  them  into 
more  than  twenty  distinct  species.  This  includes  a  number  of  new  species  recently 
discovered.  It  would  seem  from  these  differences  that  botany  is  as  yet  not  a  mathe- 
matically true  science.  Professor  Munson  admits,  however,  thai  **all  botanists 
who  have  attempted  the  classification  of  the  grape  genus  have  complained  of  its 
difficulties  and  confusions  of  one  form  with  another.  Many  have  concluded  that 
its  so-called  species  are  only  artificial  terms  to  indicate  certain  forms  (k  considerable 
extent,  but  that  in  realitjr  there  is  no  clear  separatrix."  3ut  these  scientific  ques- 
tions have  little  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  note  the 
most  wonderful  developments  which  have  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  Ameri- 
can grapes  within  the  few  years  intervening  since  the  publication  of  Downing^ s 
ori^maf  volume  in  1845.  At  that  date  only  twejve  varieties  were  named,  none  of 
which  are  now  generally  cultivated  (the  Gatawba  and  Norton's  Virginia  only  having 
local  values  at  this  time),  aside  from  the  Scuppernong,  which  is  strictly  a  Southern 
variety.  To  this  list  has  since  been  added  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  new  varieties, 
many  of  which  rival  the  very  best  f orei^  sorts  in  point  of  quality,  with  constitu- 
tional vigor  and  hardihood  to  resist  the  vicissitudes  of  our  peculiar  climate  and  our 
diversified  soils. 

There  is  certainly  no  class  of  cultivated  fruits  to  which  the  **  science  of  breeding" 
hafi  been  so  successf^ly  applied,  and  in  which  more  rapid  developments  have  been 
manifested,  than  in  connection  with  the  improvements  of  American  grapes.  The 
elder  Downing  spoke  the  truth  when  he,  only  forty  years  ago,  said  of  American 
grapes  that  they  (the  then  improved  varieties)  "  have  sprung  up  in  the  woods  and 
nelds  from  wild  vines,"  and  that  "  they  are  therefore  but  one  remove  from  a  wild 
state."  He  further  mentions  "  extensive  trials  which  are  now  being  made  by  vari- 
ous cultivators  to  produce  new  varieties  from  these,"  closing  with  the  propliecy, 
already  fulfilled,  that  **  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  many 
new  native  sorts,  combining  the  good  qualities  of  the  best  foreign  grapes  with  the 
hardiness  of  the  indigenous  ones  and  with  also  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the 
various  soils  and  climates  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Underbill,  Grant,  Rogers,  Ricketts,  Moore,  Cay  wood. 
CampbeU,  Mimson,  and  a  host  of  oth^ers,  aided  by  the  light  of  science  and  practical 
skill,  there  is  no  longer  a  necessity  of  our  waiting  unoertain  results  of  ^'  accident- 
ally improved  varieties,"  which  shall  spring  *'up  in  woods  and  fields  from  wild 
vines,"  Now  (thanks  to  these  painstakmg,  mtelligent  men),  every  American  citi- 
zen worthy  to  be  recognized  as  such  may  almost  without  effort  on  his  part  enjoy 
the  luscious  fruit  of  *^  his  own  vine  "  in  some  of  its  numerous  species  ana  varieties. 
There  can  be  found  in  ail  the  rcmge  of  human  experience  and  observation  no 
more  convincing  evidence  of  the  triumphs  of  horticultural  arts  than  are  plainly  man- 
ifested in  the  recent  and  marvelously  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
complete  domestication  and  wonderful  improvements  in  ihe  wild  American  species 
of  the  grape.  Many  of  these  are  artificial  hyi)rids  and  cross-breeds,  combining  the 
good  quahties  of  one  or  more  species  of  American  grapes  and  including  V,  vinxfera, 
which  always  adds  qualities  of  excellence,  although  it  is  generally  at  the  expense 
of  constitutional  vigor. 

SMALL  raUITS. 

We  coma  now  to  speak  of  a  class  of  fruits  the  popularity  and  importance  of  which 
ajre  fast  being  recognized.  Indeed,  as  the  staple  orchard  fruits  nave,  in  large  sec- 
tions, declined,  small  fruits  have  taken  tiieir  places.  It  is  a  fact  which  we  can  not 
ignore  that  the  apple,  especially  the  staple  fruit  of  former  years,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing unreliable,  and  while  no  other  fruit  is,  or  can  ever  be,  an  entirely  satisfactory 
substitute  for  it,  small  fruits  must  to  a  large  extent  be  accepted  as  such  from  sheer 
necessity.  These  causes,  together  with  the  increasing  demand  for  such  fruits  in  the 
markets,  and  the  faciUty  with  which  they  are  now  preserved,  by  canning,  etc.,  has 
so  stimulated  small-fruit  culture  as  to  have  taken  it  from  the  garden  and  fully  estab- 
lished it  in  the  field,  expanding  the  industry  ^•it  lieing  tke  work  ol  tbft  «XE^sa^fi9^ 
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to  the  professional  and  the  commercial  grower,  where  the  market  statistics  of  the 
present  fully  entitles  it  to  rank.  This  rapid  expansion  of  the  small-fruit  industry 
has  stimulated  a  corresponding  improvement  in  varieties  wliich  were  formerly  few 
and  inferior  as  compared  with  the  present. 

The  Strawberry  (Fragaria). 

Among  small  fruits  none  are  so  universally  popular  and  valuable  as  the  strawberry, 
which,  according  to  Downing,  **  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  latitudes  of  botli  hem- 
ispheres—of Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America—though  the  species  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  are  of  distinct  habits  and  have  each  given  rise,  through 
cultivation,  to  different  classes  of  fruit."  At  the  time  this  paragraph  was  penned, 
in  1845,  strawberrv  culture  was  in  its  earliest  stages  of  development  in  America. 
Downing  then  only  described  thirjtry-six  varieties,  most  of  which  were  of  foreign 
origin  and  belonging  largely  to  foreign  species.  Our  native  species  {F,  Virginiam) 
was  then  found  in  tne  meadows  and  fields,  w'here  they  became  the  object  of  much 
solicitation  to  children  who  brought  them  to  market  in  small  Quantities  and  in  even 
smaller  sizes  from  their  native  fields  where  they  grew  uncarea  for  and  neglected  of 
men.  This  then  neglected  species  and  its  hybrids  and  cross-breeds  are  now  the  lc<id- 
ing  varieties  in  cultivation.  There  are  probably  no  varieties  of  either  of  the  three 
European  species  (F.  vesca^  F,  Colina^  and  F.  §lattor)f  pure  and  unadulterated,with- 
out  mixtures  and  crosses  of  one  or  more  of  the  American  species  (F.  Virginiunaoi 
F,  ChUlicensis)  now  in  general  cultivation.  America  may  therefore  be  claimed  as 
the  home  of  the  straw&rry  so  far  as  valuable  varieties  are  concerned,  as  it  is  in 
reality  the  present  paradise  of  the  industry. 

The  strawbeny  may  be  truthfully  considered  the  only  universal  fruit  of  tlie  United 
States,  there  being  no  section  of  our  whole  country,  in  any  degree  adapted  to  culti- 
vation, where  it  may  not  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown.  In  the  extreme 
South  and  in  Calif  omia,  where  thou*  winters  are  mild  and  spring-like,  the  season  of 
ripening  is  greatly  prolonged,  covering  months  of  time,  whue  to  the  northward  the 
crops  ripen  more  uniformly.  These  facts,  together  with  the  present  facilities  for 
distributing  the  crops  through  the  aid  of  the  railroads  (the  ^eat  equalizers  of  the 
age),  the  leading  markets  of  all  sections  are  supplied  with  this  luscious  and  exceed- 
ingly healthy  fruit  for  long  periods.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing magnitude  of  the  banana  trade  and  to  the  great  and  growing  i^pe  indus- 
try, but  each  and  all  other  interests  of  a  similar  chaxacter  are  fairly  echpsed  by  the 
still  more  rapid  CTowth  of  the  strawberry  business  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  As  an  illustration  of  what  this  business  now  is,  the  following  is  quoted 
from  tiie  address  of  Hon.  Parker  Earle,  president  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society,  read  before  that  organization  at  its  late  meeting  in  the  city  of  CievelsMi 
Ohio,  September,  1886: 

**  Thirty  years  ago  the  daily  receipts  of  strawberries  in  th©  city  of  Chicago— now 
the  second  greatest  fruit  market  in  tne  world — could  have  been  carried  in  one  wagon 
at  one  load,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  large  load  either.  Now  whole  railway 
trains  are  engaged  to  carry  the  daily  supply  of  that  market,  which  often  amounts 
to  300  tons,  and  sometimes  to  twice  that  quantity.  A  similar  increase  of  supplvhas 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  markets  of  the  country.  The  production  of  the  Wilson 
strawberry  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  strawberry  culture,  and  I  may  add 
of  small-fruit  gardening;  for  tJl  branches  of  the  business  have  been  stimulated  and 
carried  along  by  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  which  has  planted  strawberry  fields  allovff 
the  continent,  and  covered  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  alike  with  their 
dishes  of  f ra^ance  and  crimson  beauty.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  all  the  strawberries  marketed  in  one  day  in  the  United  States  could  have 
been  gathered  by  a  force  no  larger  than  I  have  seen  bending  over  the  smiling  rows 
of  a  single  plantation.  Now  there  are  probably  not  less  th^  a  quarter  of  a  million 
harvesters  engaged  in  gathering  this  dehghtf ul  fruit  for  market-growers.  Then  the 
season  of  this  fruit  was  limited  to  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  its  ripening  in  each 
locality;  now,  by  the  help  of  railways  and  refrigerator  transportation,  it  extends 
over  four  or  five  months  of  the  spring  and  summer,  and  strawberries  are  sometimes 
transported  a  distance  equal  to  tnatirom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seas.'' 

New  varieties. — Of  course  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  strawberry  culture 
has  resulted  in  the  origin  and  dissemination  of  innumerable  new  varieties,  some 
accidental  seedlings,  and  others  the  result  of  careful  and  painstaking  breeding. 
Generally  speaking,  the  tendency  has  been  towards  improvement,  though,  of  co"^' 
a  large  per  cent,  of  these  seedlings  have  proved,  on  trial,  to  be  no  better,  if  so  good, 
as  the  older  sorts.  With  the  large  con^jnercial  interest  which  the  strawberry  uusi- 
nees  now  represents,  every  ivew-comei:  which  bids  fair  to  be  an  improvement  is 
hailed  with  delight,  aad  ita  pcsoaeA  vc^  \^sst«^dj(A  "^f^^^Sci  i;3[^  fiourish  of  trumpets  hy 
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interested  parties,  who,  with  "wind  as  a  motor"  and  "cash  as  the  objective," 
stand  in  readiness  to  supply  the  novice  with  plants  wliich  are  to  eclipse  all  known 
varieties  in  point  of  size,  quality,  productiveness,  etc.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  ot  dollars  are  annually  expended  in  this  way  by  men  who,  having  but 
little  practical  knowledge  and  less  skill  in  the  business,  must  necessarily  reap  disap- 
pointment. 

The  origin  of  the  Wilson,  about  the  year  1856,  near  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
marks,  as  Mr.  Earle  has  well  said,  **  a  new  era  in  strawberry  culture."  Indeed,  its 
culture  has  been  more  generally  successful  than  any  variety  originated  since  and 
thoroughly  tested.  Its  raj^id  introduction  and  almost  universal  success  greatly 
stimulated  strawberry-growing,  especially  as  a  commercial  industry,  and  with  it  the 
desire  upon  the  part  of  progressive  growers  to  produce  something  better;  for,  as 
Pardee  nas  said,  '*  this  fruit  is  so  soon  and  so  easily  raised  from  seed  that  the  proc- 
ess invites  to  a  very  attractive  series  of  experiments."  To  such  as  have  the  time, 
means,  and  inclination  thus  to  experiment,  there  can  be  no  more  delightful  and  in- 
teresting field  of  operation,  which  also  promises  liberal  remuneration  tor  those  who 
are  successful  in  the  production  of  varieties  of  true  worth;  but  the  valuable  advice 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society,  to  the  novice 
of  limited  experience  and  especially  of  limited  means  should  not  go  unheeded. 
He  says: 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  these  new  varieties  tliat  come  out  and  are  being  rec- 
omimended  by  this  man  or  that;  wait  till  good  reliable  growers  in  your  vicinity,  or 
some  men  that  you  know  are  reliable,  have  tried  them.  You  can  grow  varieties 
that  will  answer  your  purpose  from  those  kinds  now  in  use.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
time  and  plenty  of  money,  and  hke  to  experiment  with  new  varieties  that  come 
along,  you  will  find  plenty  of  use  for  your  time  and  money,  and,  by  the  way,  get 
very  little  return  for  either." 

As  has  frequently  been  intimated  in  this  paper,  the  author  can  not  safely  enum- 
erate a  list  of  new  varieties  here,  which  are  now  regarded  as  promising,  through 
fear  of  misleading  the  planter,  since  there  are  so  many  local  influences  which  natu- 
rallv  affect  results  in  strawberry  growing.  To  the  professional  grower,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  State  or  nation,  truly  belongs  the  duties  of  the  experimenter;  but  to  the 
average  planter  we  most  heartily  commend  the  good  advice  of  JE*resident  Smith,  than 
whom  there  is  no  safer  and  more  thoroughly  practical  and  successful  guide  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  cidture  of  the  strawberry. 

Thb  Raspberry  (Rubus), 

Next  to  the  strawberry,  the  raspberry  is  probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  small 
fruits.  It  belongs  to  the  same  botanical  genus  (Rubus)  as  the  blackberry.  There 
are  three  species,  one  foreign  and  two  native,  from  which  our  cultivated  varieties 
are  derived. 

R,  Idcetis  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south  of  Euroi)e.  It  has 
long  been  domesticated,  and,  as  with  all  Old  World  fruits,  is  much  more  highly  de- 
veloped than  are  the  American  varieties.  The  class  of  berries  known  as  Antwerps 
and  all  their  American  descendants  belong  to  this  species.  The  size  and  quality  of 
varieties  belonging  to  this  species  are  superior  to  any  yet  derived  from  our  native 
species,  but,  like  foreign  grapes,  they  are  not  generaUy  free  from  disease  and  other 
constitutional  defects,  and*  especially  are  they  tender  and  subject  to  winter-killing 
in  our  climate  and  soil.  In  a  lew  favored  sections,  notably  the  Hudson  River  region, 
they  succeed  fairly  and  are  very  justly  popular,  especially  with  amateur  growers, 
in  consideration  of  their  fine  size  and  excellent  qiialities  of  fruit.  As  with  grape 
culture,  the  first  efforts  at  raspberry  culture  in  America  were  with  varieties  oi  this 
specfes,  which,  from  causes  above  hinted  at,  were  not  satisfactory  in  results.  Of 
fourteen  varieties  described  by  Downing  in  1845,  all  but  three  were  foreign  sorts. 
The  great  preponderance  of  varieties  of  uiis  species  at  that  time  in  cultivation  shows 
how  ^eat  the  effort  to  overcome  climatic  conditions  by  persistently  adhering  to 
varieties  of  our  ancestors.  The  relationship  between  this  and  one  of  our  American 
species  (R.  strigostis)^  is  so  close,  as  indicated  bjr  the  habits  of  plant  and  fruit,  that 
they  readily  hvbridize,  and  thus  the  good  (|uahties  of  the  two  are  often  blended,  so 
that  it  is  possible  that  many  of  our  red  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  the  offspring 
of  both  foreign  and  native  parents.  All  strictly  foreign  varieties,  except  in  favored 
localities,  must  have  winter  protection  to  succeed  satisfactorily  in  our  country. 

R,  striqosus. — Downing's  original  work  describes  this  as  a  variety — ^the  American 
Red — ana  says:  "  It  ripens  neany  a  week  earlier  than  the  Antwerps,  bears  well,  and 
though  inferior  in  flavor  and  size  to  these  sorts,  is  esteemed  by  many  persons,  par- 
ticularly for  flavoring  liquors."    The  writer  of  this  could  scarcely  have  beUa^^^feja^ 
in  1009  than  forty  years  tliia  almost  despised  species  eih.o\M  Yisi.^^  ^^^s^ms^  c^^Lss^tvs^^ 
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of  such  value  aa  the  Turner,  BFandywiBe,  Herstine,  and  numerous  others  which 
now  find  their  way  to  our  market  centers  in  astonishing  quantities,  not  to  be  de- 
graded by  fermentation  or  distillation  into  vile  liquors,  but  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
gladden  the  lives  of  tlie  denizens  of  large  cities,  This  and  the  foregoing  species 
propagate  themselves  by  uniierground  suckers  ^d  not  by  the  tips,  as  does  the  fol- 
lowing: 

R.  occidental^,  which  is  a  native  species.  Pownin^  deacribes  two  varieties  of 
this  species  in  1845 — the  American  Black-cap  and  the  piuo  Everbearing.  Of  the  for- 
mer lie  scarcely  speftks  more  complimentary  than  of  the  An^eric^n  Red,  s9,ying: "  This 
raspberry,  common  in  i^lmost  every  fteld,  with  long,  rambling,  purple  shoots  and 
flattened,  small  black  berries,  is  everywhere  known."  Think  of  this  as  the  parent 
of  our  DooUttle,  Gregg,  Hopkii^,  Nemaha,  Scliaffer,  etc.  Think  of  the  tons  and 
tons  of  these  and  numerouij  other  offsprings  of  this  almost  despised  native  ^lecies 
that  are  now  grown,  making  fortunes  for  their  propagators  and  health  and  happi- 
ness for  the  deni^ns  of  our  great  centers  of  population.  And  how  are  we  to  pre- 
dict the  future  of  an  industry  so  young  and  yet  of  such  vast  proportions  ?  Surely 
cultivation  baA  wrought  wonders  upon  this  native  species  in  so  short  a  time. 

Thb  BLACK3ERBT. 

As  above  noted,  this  fruit  belongs  to  the  same  botanical  genus  (JBvbruS  m  the  rasp- 
berry, but  differing  essentially  from  the  latter  in  the  character  of  its  fruit,  which, 
according  to  Gray,  does  not  separate  *^  from  the  juicv,  prolonged  receptacle,"  There 
are  two  species,  R.  villoaua  and  R.  CaruidensU,oota  purely  native,  from  which  our 
cultivatea  varieties  are  derived. 

R»  ffiUoaus,  the  common  high  or  upright  blackberry,  is  a  native  throughout  a  huvs 
portion  of  the  United  States.     Its  fruit,  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  probably 
more  highly  developed  than  that  of  the  raspberry,  though  it  hai  been  g^-eatly  im- 
proved oy  cultivation.    In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  especially  m  neglected 
and  abandoned  fields,  where  the  blackberry  delights  to  grow,  quite  a  busmess  is 
carried  on  by  pickers,  who  gather  the  fruit  for  sale.    Vast  quantities  of  this  wild 
fruit  finds  its  way  into  the  markets,  thus  supplying  at  onoe  a  source  of  income  to 
many  poor  people  and  cheap  health-giving  food  to  consumers.    While  this  wild  fruit 
is  vastly  inferior  to  the  cultivated  varieties,  it  serves,  as  above  indicated,  valuabld 
purposes  in  the  domestic  economy,  especially  of  the  poor,  while  m£^rially  aff^otiog 
the  prices  of  the  better  qualities  of  fruit  coming  into  competition.     It  is  only  of  veir 
recent  years  that  any  systematic  efforts  at  improving  this  fruit  has  been  attempted, 
but  in  this  short  time  very  marked  progess  has  been  made.     Downing's  original 
work  does  not  describe  any  varieties  of  the  blackberry,  only  mentioning  the  two 
species  as  they  then  existed,  while  in  his  more  recent  revision  be  describes  twenty- 
five  distinct  sorts,  and  many  more  have  since  appeared*    Some  of  these  are  so  nuini' 
festly  better  than  were  the  wild  varieties  as  to  already  have  won  for  themselTes 
.places  of  front  rank,  in  point  of  commercial  value,  among  cultivated  fruite.   The 
writer  has  in  mind  a  crop  of  the  past  season  in  which  a  single  pick^  gathered  fortj- 
two  jgaUons  in  one  day,  so  abundant  was  the  fruit.    This  was  oi  one  of  the  preeent 
leading  varieties,  the  plants  having  been  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  the  fruit  gpiog 
to  market  in  such  shape  as  to  bring  remunerative  returns  for  the  paiiietaking  iiitelli- 
gence  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  the  variety  and  the  culture  following.    With  the 
native  plum,  grape,  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  other  fniits  our  success  in  impror- 
ing  the  native  blackberry  should  encourage  us  to  look  more  hopefully  upon  oar 
prospects  of  greater  achievements  with  various  American  species  not  yet  subjected 
to  the  amehorating  influences  of  horticultural  arte, 

R.  CanadennSy  the  low  or  trailing  blackberry — the  dewberry— like  tlie  foregoinf i 
is  a  native.  It  is  not  ao  frequently  met  with  as  the  blackberry,  being  confii^  ^ 
its  native  habitat  more  strictly  to  hill  regions.  The  fruit  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  latter.  There  are  a  number  of  cultivated  varieties  of  this  fruit  now  grown,  soine 
of  which  exhibit  qualities  of  merit.  Among  such  the  Lucretia  probauy  staods  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  promising  sort, 

Tbb  CufiBAiTT  (Ribea  rubrum\ 

The  currant  is  a  small  fruit  of  some  importance.  Our  cultivated  varieties  bdksg 
to  the  above  species  and  are  native  of  the  north  of  ]Surope,  It  succeeds  bsi^  hi  i 
rather  humid  soil  and  atmosphere.  like  its  near  relative,  the  goos^benr,  it  is  & 
very  popular  fruit  in  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  cumate  10 
well  adapted  to  its  culture.  Several  imgorted  insects  (the  currant  caterpiUtf  a^ 
the  borer)  have  of  late  years  seriously  affected  the  culture  of  the  currant  in  bK^ 
aections  of  the  country,  though  acaicely  any  Amaricao  ^^vrdau  I0  thought  tP  be  000* 
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plete  without  its  supply,  for  dome.stic  uaea  at  lea^t.  These  usually  occupy  some  ob- 
scure comer  in  the  garden,  where  tluy,  if  not  too  seriously  injured  by  insects  and 
the  like,  produce  satisfactory  crops,  and  ai*e  a  favorite  in  the  kit<.'heii  for  pies,  jel- 
lieij,  etc.  Downing  says,  in  s{>eiiking  of  the  currant  in  its  wild  titjite  in  Northern 
Europe:  '*  Tlie  fruit  of  tixe  original  species  pi  small  and  veiy  sour,  but  tlie  large  gar- 
den sorts  j)roduced  by  cultivation  ana  for  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  tlie  Dutch 
gardeners,  are  large  and  of  luore  agreeable  subacid  flavor."  From  the  scientific 
name  of  this  species  (Rubrmm)^  we  should  infer  that  the  original  currant  was  of  a 
reddish  color;  but  numerous  varieties  introduced  by  cultivation  are  light-colored,  if 
not  white.  Tlie  wliite  varieties,  as  a  rule  (if  not  invariably),  are  less  acid  tlian  the 
colored  sort«,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  true  of  all  albinos  among  small  fruits  of 
whatever  species.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  native  sj)ecie8  of  the  currant,  but  none 
have  yet  been  generally  domesticated,  at  least  have  not  become  sufficiently  improved 
to  entitle  them  to  prominent  rank  among  cultivated  fruits. 

The  Goosbberey. 

Like  it8  near  relative,  the  cmrant,  the  species  {Riben  gloumdaria)  is  a  native  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  where,  and  also  especially  in  England,  it  hoA  long  been  a  very 
popular  fruit,  having  reached  a  high  state  of  improvement.  Our  climate  does  not 
smt  it  so  well  as  that  of  England,  as,  like  some  otlier  foreign  species,  it  is  not  entirely 
healthy  here,  it  bein^j^  subject  to  mildew  and  disease.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  Amen- 
can  fmeciee,  but  until  within  comparatively  recent  years  all  eiforts  at  the  culture  of 
this  miit  in  the  United  States  have  been  with  the  foreign  improved  sorts,  which 
have  generally  proved  a  source  of  disappointment.  Downiiig,  in  184d,  in  speaking 
of  the  gooseberry  as  a  foreign  fruit,  says,  *'  Our  native  species  has  never  been  im- 

Eoved  by  garden  culture.'*  Bince  tliat  date,  however,  its  improvement  has  been 
ken  up,  somewhat  ae  was  that  of  tlie  native  grape,  plum,  raspberry,  etc.,  as  a 
matter  of  self  defense  against  total  failure,  and  wonderful  ajid  most  satisfactory 
results  have  foUqppred. 

^,  hirtellum,  the  native  species  from  which  our  valuable  varieties,  like  Hough- 
ton, Downing,  etc.,  are  derived,  is  found  growing  indigenously  in  the  nortliern 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Its  improvexi  varieties  (tliough  not  recognized  in 
1845)  have  already  fairly  eclipsed  all  purely  foreign  sorts,  except  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  amateurs  in  favored  sections,  and  were  it  not  for  the  depredations  of  the  cur- 
rant caterpillar,  which  is  a  serious  pest  to  this  fruit  as  well  as  the  currant,  the  cult- 
ure of  the  gooseberry  would  prove  exceedingly  profltable.  Improved  varieties  are 
already  numerous  and  of  quality  scarcely  inferior  to  foreign  sorts,  but  as  yet  not 
cultivated  up  to  the  enormous  size  of  some  of  their  European  relatives.  They  are, 
however,  immensely  productive,  mid  for  culinary  purposes  as  a  pleasant  acid  fruit 
stand  second  only  to  the  cranberry. 

The  Cranbeery  {Vaccinium  maerocarpum). 

This  species  of  the  cranberry  is  a  purely  native  one  and  to  it  belongs  all  the  really 
valuable  varieties  in  cultivation  in  tliis  country.  Prior  to  about  1840  no  attention 
was  given  to  the  culture  of  the  cranberry  in  the  United  States,  the  native  wild 
fruit  from  the  peaty  bogs  on  f5ur  northern  borders  supplying  all  market  demands. 
The  first  efforts  at  improving  and  cultivating  the  cranberry  were  made  on  Cape 
Cod,  where  the  industry  has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  Andrew  8.  Fuller,  m 
his*' Small  Fruit  Culturist,"  published  in  1807,  in  speaking  of  the  growth  of  cran- 
berry culture  in  portions  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  says:  **  Not 
only  liave  individuals  turncHi  their  attention  to  it,  but  companies  have  been  formed 
with  abundant  means  to  cultivate  the  cranljerry  upon  an  extensive  scale."  P.  M. 
Augur,  of  Connecticut,  says  tlie  cranberry  "  occupies  a  niche  by  itself,  crowding 
out  no  other  fruit;"  that  is  to  say,  it  **  thiives  best  where  no  other  fruit  wifi 
CTOW."  Its  native  habitat  is  in  tiie  swami^s  and  bogs  of  the  northern  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  can  only  be  successfully  giown  where  the  ground  may  be  artifi- 
cially flooded  with  fresh  water  at  certain  seasons  of"  the  year — at  the  blooming 
season,  to  protect  the  blooms  from  injury  by  spring  frosts  and  for  the  winter  protec- 
tion of  the  plants.  Where  such  lands  c^m  he  hdd,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  under  perfect  control,  to  l^e  turned  on  or  olT  as  need  he,  from  50  to  200  oushels 
per  acre  may  be  produced  with  great  certainty,  which  wiJl  readily  for  remimerative 
prices.  J.  S.  Stickney.  of  Wis<'Ofi*^in,  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  cranberry 
crop  of  that  State  at  from  ^;^00,000  to  $500,000.  Siiui;  tlie  attention  of  the  fruit- 
grower has  been  turned  toward  the  culture  of  this  fruit,  numerous  improved  va- 
rieties have  been  brought  into  notice.    Downing  says  ''  the  value  of  the  compoix 
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cranberry  for  tarts,  preserves,  and  other  culinary  uses  is  well  known."  The  cran- 
berry is  the  last  of  tne  small  fruits  to  ripen,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of  tliis  class 
of  fruits  in  a  fresh  state  to  midwinter  or  even  later,  and  as  it  may  be  grown,  as 
above  indicated,  on  land  wholly  unfit  for  the  production  of  other  garden  crops  it 
may  be  fairly  entitled  to  our  favorable  consideration  and  esteem. 

The  Huckleberry  (F.  corymhosum). 

The  huckleberries,  purely  native  species,  belong,  as  above  indicated,  to  the  same 
botanical  genus  as  do  the  cranberries.  Tliere  are  many  species  of  this  fruit  found, 
both  in  the  swamp  and  lull  regions,  along  our  northern  borders.  Perhap  the  best 
of  tliese  is  that  under  consideration.  According  to  Fuller,  as  late  as  1867  very  li^ 
tie  had  been  done  by  way  of  improving  the  huckleberry.  He  says :  *  *  Time  and  again 
have  I  endeavored  to  d&ect  the  attention  of  small-fruit  culturists  to  the  long-neg- 
lected huckleberry,  but  with  no  apparent  good  results; "  adding  further,  **  why  this 
neglect  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  for  Sie  huckleberry  possesses  naturally  better 
qualities  than  even  the  currant  or  gooseberry."  Notwitnstanding  this  criticism, 
coupled  with  the  high  indorsement  of  the  naturally  good  qualities  of  the  species,  1 
am  not  aware  that  any  great  progress  has  since  been  made  in  the  way  of  domesti- 
cating and  improving  the  huckleberry.  Having  noted  the  wonderful  progress 
already  made  by  way  of  improving  many  of  our  native  fruits,  we  are  still  at 
a  loss  to  know,  as  Mr. Fuller  has  well  saiS,  "why  this  neglect"  of  a  species  so 
promising  and  really  so  valuable  in  its  native  state,  for  the  wild  huckleberry  is  a 
source  of  great  commerciad  value  wherever  it  naturally  grows.  That  the  huckle- 
berry is  destined  to  become  a  domestic  fruit  of  no  inconsiderable  value  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  it  may  take  time  and  patient  skill  to  produce  the  necessary  improvements, 
to  adapt  it  to  profitable  garden  culture.  It  is  said  that  "  the  baboons  of  Africa  are 
fond  of  fire,  and  they  are  said  to  gather  and  sit  around  an  abandoned  camp  fire  till 
the  last  ember  is  out,  but  they  haven't  quite  sense  enough  to  poke  the  brands  together 
to  keep  the  fire  alive."  Sliall  we,  with  like  lack  of  foresight,  permit  this  valuable 
native  species  to  longer  exist  without  applying  to  it  the  persuasive  arts  of  horti- 
culture? 

The  Barberry  {Berberia  vulgaris). 

There  is  probably  little  to  be  expected  by  way  of  improvement  that  may  be  made 
in  this  fruit,  which,  according  to  Downing,  is  indigenous  to  the  north  temi)erate 
zone  of  botii  hemispheres.  He,  however,  devotes  a  short  chapter  to  its  considera- 
tion, saying  while  it  is  **  too  acid  to  eat,  it  makes  an  agreeable  preserve  and  jelly, 
and  an  ornamental  pickle  for  garnishing  some  dishes.'  Fuller  gives  it  more  atten- 
tion, describing  a  number  of  varieties  and  claiming  for  the  species  great  suscepb- 
biUty  of  improvement,  and  thinks  it  **  might,  if  a  proper  amount  of  care  were  be- 
stowed upon  it,  become  a  fruit  of  much  importance." 

The  June-berry  {Amalanchier  Canadensis), 

Dr.  Gray  says  this  native  species  **  varies  exceedingly."  It  ranges  in  its  various 
subspecies  from  a  low  shrub  not  larger  than  the  currant  bush  to  an  arboreous  form. 
It  is  strange  that  this  native  fruit,  which  is  strictly  pomaceous,  being  closely  albed 
to  the  genus  Pyrus,  has  neither  received  notice  by  Fuller,  DcwTiing,  nor  any  other 
American  author.  The  large  species  is  a  really  handsome  tree,  well  worthy  of  a 
place  as  an  ornamental  if  not  as  a  fruit-bearing  species.  The  fruit,  which  is  smaU 
and  berry-like,  is  of  a  puriDlish  red  color,  ripening  in  Jime,  hence  the  common  name 
of  June-berry  by  wliich  it  is  frequently  known.  It  has  a  pleasant  acid  flavor,  wid 
is  especially  attractive  to  children  and  birds.  I  am  not  aware  that  anv  attempt  hw 
been  made  to  improve  by  cultivation  the  tree-like  form  of  the  species,  but  in  case  (A 
the  dwarf  forms  some  aclvance  has  been  made  by  waj  of  subjecting  them  to  garden 
culture  and  with  quite  satisfactory  results.  There  is  really  much  in  tliis  fnut  to 
encourage  the  experimenter  in  the  work  of  domesticating  and  improving  tne 
species. 

The  Buffalo  Bessy  {SJi^herdia  argentea). 

Fuller,  in  his  Treatise  on  SmaU  Fruits,  has  considered  the  Shepherdia  worthy  of 
a  somewhat  lengthy  notice.  He  says:  **  It  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  butitis 
reallv  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  garden."  tt  is  a  native  shrub  or  smaU  tree 
founci  growing  wUd  in  Dakota,  and  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River.  Itj2» 
doubtless  extremely  hocdy  0x1^1  M  «vxB!lc;\ftXiJ^^  lt\ix\l\k\,  <wa  Fuller  indicates  it  to  w, 
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with  other  good  qualities  which  he  ascribes  to  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
has  not  been  more  extensively  cultivated.  The  plant  itself  is  quite  ornamental,  and 
it  certainly  deserves  further  trial,  especially  in  the  cold  Northwest. 

The  Black  Haw  {Viburntitn  prunifolium). 

Here  is  a  hardy  native  species  of  pleasant,  edible  fruit  which  remains  whollv 
neglected,  so  far  as  any  effort  as  to  its  culture  and  improvement  is  concerned.  It  m 
the  berry-like  fruit  of  a  small  tree  or  slunb  found  growing  wild  in  thickets  of  the 
northern  section  of  the  United  States,  from  New  England  to  Kansas,  and  is  highly 
prized  by  boys  (who  are  always  good  judges)  and  numerous  wild  animals,  and 
especially  birds.  What  its  future  value  may  prove  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  skill- 
ful horticulturist  remains  for  coming  generations  to  decide.  That  other  fruits  of 
scarcely  more  natural  promise  have  been  greatly  improved  and  rendered  valuable 
history  attests. 

The  Tree  Cbanberrt  ( Viburnum  qpulus). 

Notwithstanding  the  common  name  of  this  fruit,  it  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
true  cranberries,  but  is  a  member  of  the  same  botsmical  family  as  the  preceding 
species.  Its  common  name  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  slight  resembUmce  in  miit,  both 
in  its  exterior  appearance  and  to  its  sprightly  acid  flavor,  and  for  which  it  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  in  the  kitehen.  It  has  also  been  well  used  and  for  nmny 
years,  by  enterprising  nursery  agents,  as  "bait  for  gudgeons,"  who  are  made  to 
beheve  that  they  may  raise  their  own  cranberries  on  land  certainly  not  adapted  to 
tlie  culture  of  the  true  cranberry.  In  this  way  the  species  has  been  pretty  fcgely 
disseminated,  but  in  the  liands  of  men  who  were  not  likely  to  bring  out  its  good 
qualities,  if  it  should  (which  is  quite  probable)  possess  any  such.  It  is  a  native 
Bhrub  found  growing  wild  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  well-know^  snowball 
is  a  very  close  European  relative  of  this  species,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  for 
its  conspicuous  flowers,  which  has  thus  become  entirely  sterile.  Wliether  the  tree 
cranberry  (?)  shall  prove  worthy  of  this  notice  or  not,  the  above  remarks  may  serve 
to  place  it  in  its  true  hght  and  to  guard  the  innocent  and  otherwise  uninformed 
agamst  imposition  through  misrepresentation. 

The  Elderberry  {SamJbucus  Canadensis). 

My  early  recollections  are  associated  with  elderberry  pies  and  jellies,  prepared 
from  the  fruits  which  we  children  gathered  along  the  fence  rows  in  neglected  fields. 
The  quality  was  greatly  heightened,  asoiir  good  mother  assured  us,  by  an  admixture 
of  the  sprightly  acid  juice  of  the  wild  grapes  which  we  industriously  sought  for  the 
purpose.  Of  more  recent  years,  when  cultivated  fruits  were  scarce,  we  have  found 
in  this  neglected  species  a  valuable  source  of  table  comforts  and  health-giving  luxury. 
The  elderberry  is  also  often  used  as  a  source  of  manufactme  of  domestic  wines, 
which  are  supposed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties.  The  fruit  of  different 
plants  are  known  to  differ  widely  in  a  state  of  nature,  some  being  very  much  more 
fruitful  as  well  as  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  that  of  others.  This  fact  should 
encourage  the  horticulturist  in  the  selection  and  culture  of  this  fruit,  wliich,  every- 
where ill  neglected  corners  and  hedge  rows,  persistently  pushes  its  claims  to  our 
notice.  It  is  also  a  great  source  of  food  supply  to  a  lar^e  number  of  our  feathered 
friends,  which  alone  should  entitle  it  to  our  consideration.  Let  the  elderberry  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  list  of  small  fruits,  if  we  do  here  place  it 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  om*  list.  j 

The  Mulberry  (Morus), 

Do^vning  honors  the  mulberry  with  a  brief  notice,  describing  at  least  three  varie- 
ties, all  perhaps  belonging,  directly  or  by  hybridization,  to  the  Adriatic  species  (Jlf. 
ntgrra),which  he  represents  as  a  fine  fruit,  but  generally  too  tender  for  our  climate. 
He  describes  the  tree  as  small,  seldom  attaining  a  "height  of  more  than  12  or  15 
feet."  Of  recent  years  a  class  of  mulberries,  probably  of  a  different  si)ecies,  have 
been  introduced  from  Russia,  concerning  which  much  has  been  said  by  way  of  praise, 
both  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree  of  great  liardilicxid  as  well  as  a  forest  tree,  having  spe- 
cially desirable  quahties  for  retimbering  the  plains  of  the  Northwest.  It  may  prob- 
ably be  well  to  take  some  of  these  representations  with  a  few  grains  of  allowance, 
as  they  are  likely  to  prove  to  be  exaggerations. 
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3f,  rubra  is  a  native  species,  which  Downing  says  is  "more  or  less  common  in  oar 
woods;  the  fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  very  pleasant  and  palatable  though  much 
inferior  to  tlie  Black  EngliHh.  It  bears  transplanting  well,  or  is  easily  raised  from 
the  seed,  and  may  undoubtedly  be  improved  by  repeated  reproductions  in  this  way.'' 
The  native  mulberry  is  quite  conimon  in  "  rich  woods  from  New  England  to  Kan- 
sas," forming  a  handst^me,  fair-sized  forest  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  exceedingly 
durable  for  posts,  cross-ties,  etc.  The  fruit  differs  very  greatly  on  different  trees, 
showing  a  natural  disp«3sition  to  sport  into  varieties,  which  is  of  itself  encouraging 
to  the  experimenter.  The  mulberry  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice  in  a  paper  like 
this,  both  on  account  of  its  present  as  well  as  its  prospective  value. 

The  Papaw  (Aaimina  triloba). 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  no  American  author  on  fruit  culture  has  considered  the 
papaw  worthy  of  notice.  While  it  is  true  that  few  persons  naturally  like  the 
papaw  with  its  peculiar  flavor,  it  is  equally  true  that  but  few  fail  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  it  by  repeated  efforts.  It  is  a  native  throughout  large  sections  of  the  United 
States,  as  Dr.  Grray  says,  from  "  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois,  and 
southward."  In  its  native  habitat  it  has  many  admirers,  especially  among  th«  boys, 
who  are  sure  to  hold  the  whereabouts  of  tlie  best  varieties  in  sacred  rememln-ance. 
A  papaw  grove  is  a  sure  index  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  soil,  which  has  led  the 
farmers  to  destroy  many  of  the  best  of  these  for  the  pur|)ose  of  getting  the  land 
ready  for  cultivation  in  other  and  better-paying  crops.  This  process  of  &8tructioD 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  already  threatens  the  extermination  of  tiie  spe" 
cies,  unless  it  is  soon  taken  up  by  the  horticulturist — which  it  certainly  deserves  to 
be — ^and  adopted  into  our  gardens.  The  American  Cyclopedia,  which  is  about  the 
only  authority  which  I  can  find,  outside  of  botanical  text-books,  which  stops  to 
notice  this  fruit,  well  says,  in  8i)eaking  of  its  worth,  that  "some  trees  pnnoduoe 
in  the  wilQ  state  fruit  of  superior  size  and  excellence,  and  doubtless  it  could  be 
greatly  improved  by  selection  and  cultivation."  The  writer  fully  concurs  in  this 
opinion,  and  he  trusts  that  this  neglect  of  so  promising  a  native  species  may  not  long 
continue. 

The  Persimmon  (Diospyros  Virginiana), 

Here  is  another  native  species  of  even  greater  promise  than  the  papaw,  which 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  persimmon  is  found  wild  in  a  number  of 
the  older  States  of  the  Union,  from  Florida  to  Arkansas,  and  northward  to  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  latitude.  In  large  sections  of  this  vast  territory  it  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  living  of  the  poorer  classes,  besides  being  enjoyed  by  the  well- 
to-do  in  life;  while  animals  and  birds,  domestic  and  wild,  of  almost  all  descriptions 
hail  the  ripening  of  the  persimmon  with  evident  satisfaction.  It  grows  along  the 
fence  rows,  in  neglected  comers,  and  in  abandoned  and  worn-out  fields,  and  with 
the  persistence  of  the  native  blackberry  forces  itself  upon  us,  and  with  it«  luscious 
products  everywhere  claims  our  attention.  It  further  encourages  us  by  its  disposition 
to  sport  into  varieties,  some  of  wliich  greatly  excel  others  in  good  qualities.  Per- 
haps no  native  fruit  of  the  equal  of  the  persimmon  in  good  and  promising  qualities 
has  been  so  neglected.  American  horticulturists  must  not  longer  pass  by  this  valu- 
able species. 

The  Japanese  Persimmon  (D.  kaki). 

To  further  warrant  us  in  the  undertaking,  we  have  of  recent  years  received  from 
Japan  the  Asiatic  relative  of  our  persimmon,  which,  by  that  |)ainstaking  people, 
ha«  lilreudy  reached  a  high  state  of  development.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties 
of  Japan  rJersimmon,  which  is  a  truly  magniflcent  fruit,  already  in  bearing  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Gulf  States,  where  it  flourishes,  and  where  it  bids  fair  soon  to  be- 
come both  nopular  and  valuable.  This  fruit  is  so  thoroughly  domesticated  and  so 
highly  bred,  having  received  centuries  of  careful  culture,  as  may  be  shown  by  its 
irnmense  size,  fln«  qualities,  and  in  some  varieties  the  entire  elimination  of  all  seedi, 
and  is  so  closely  related  to  our  native  8jx3cie8  as  to  readily  hybridize  witli  it,  which 
is  satisfactory  proof  of  the  probable  susceptibility  of  the  latter  of  similar  improve- 
ment. It  is  claimed  that  valuable  liybrids  are  alrea^ly  in  existence,  which  adtifl  to 
the  hoi>e  of  thus  securing  varieties  of  sufficient  hardiiimxl  to  render  their  cidture 
possible  much  farther  north  than  the  present  limit  of  ctdture  of  the  Japan  spedefi. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

We  have  now  hastily  noticed  each  of  the  fmits,  native  and  introduced,  which  are 
erown  to  any  great  extent  in  the  United  States.  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I 
nave  been  wonderfully  impressed  with  the  growing  importance  of  oiu*  native  spe- 
cies of  fruits.  Many  of  these  are  peculiarly  American,  while  others  have  their  for- 
eign relatives,  which  have  been  introduced  from  abroad.  Among  the  latter  mav 
be  mentioned  the  plum,  grape,  strawberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  cranberry,  mul- 
berry, huckleberry,  and  the  persimmon.  While  the  native  species  have,  perhaps, 
in  no  instance  reached  the  degree  of  excellence  of  fruit  to  which  their  foreign  rela- 
tives have  attained  through  the  long  years  of  careful  training  wliich  they  have  been 
subjected  to,  it  is  nevertheless  true  tnat  in  point  of  hardihood  and  constitutional 
vigor  of  fruit  and  plant  that  they  compare  favorably,  if,  in  reality,  they  do  not  gen- 
erally excel.  The  blackberry,  huckleberry,  service,  and  papaw  are  distinctively 
American  species,  and  although  some  of  these  have  not  oeen  domesticated,  our 
success  in  improving  our  native  fruits  sliould  prompt  us  to  keep  in  mind  the  work 
so  well  b^gun,  and  which  has  given  us  such  satisfactory  results. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  FORESTRY  DIVISION. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  third  annual  report 
on  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Division.  In  proportion  to  the  provis- 
ions for  this  work,  which  have  been  measured  as  scantily  as  usual, 
the  lines  of  investigation,  commenced  the  year  before,  have  advanced 
satisfactorily  though  slowly.  No  new  lines  of  investigation  have 
been  begun,  since  limitation  and  not  expansion  is  dictated  by  the  ap- 
propriations granted  by  Congress. 

It  will  be  useless  to  call  for  "  practical "  work — whatever  may  be 
meant  by  this  term — until  adequate  means  are  provided  for  such. 
The  only  possible  practical  work  of  this  kind  which  directly  encour- 
ages reforesting  and  which  the  Division,  as  at  present  equipped, 
might  perform,  namely,  the  distribution  of  plant  material,  had  been 
attempted  the  year  before  on  a  novel  and  well -working  plan,  but  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  with  the  funds  at  disposal  this  year  no  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  in  that  direction  could  be  made. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANT  MATERIAL. 

I  have  dealt  in  my  last  report  to  you  on  the  desirability  of  this 
method  of  encouragement,  if  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner  and  in 
adequate  proportions;  and  I  may  add,  that  distribution  of  plant  ma- 
terial for  agricultural  and  for  forest  planting  differs  in  principle  as 
well  as  in  object.  While  seed  distribution  in  the  first  case  may  be 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new  kinds  and  improving 
the  nature  of  agricultural  crops,  the  distribution  of  forest  plant  ma- 
terial has  a  diflEerent  object  in  view.  It  has  less  to  do  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  kinds  than  with  inducing  the  planting  of  a  crop  which 
without  some  special  inducement  would  not  be  planted  at  all,  while 
its  existence  and  propagation  is  desirable  for  the  community  at  large 
for  several  reasons.  In  our  country  especially,  where  immediate  re- 
turns from  an  investment  are  more  frequently  looked  for  than  in 
older  countries  and  where  the  practice  of  forest  planting  and  forest 
management  is  not  yet  established,  this  kind  of  encouragement  seems 
quite  legitimate,  and  if  carried  out  on  a  judicious  plan  appears  the 
only  means  for  the  General  Government  airectly  and  practically  to 
advance  the  practice. 

In  other  countries,  monarchical  and  republican  in  their  constitution, 
this  aid  to  forest  industry  is  employed  on  a  large  scale  and  with  great 
success.  Not  only  do  State  and  county  governments  resort  to  it,  but 
societies  and  even  private  estate  holders  consider  it  within  their 
sphere,  and  a  proper  direction  of  their  funds  and  activity,  to  furnish 
plant  material  either  free  of  cost  or  at  nominal  prices.  1  have  given 
some  statistics  of  this  kind  of  forestry  work  in  my  last  report  and 
may  add  the  following  data,  to  impress  not  only  the  evident  desira- 
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bility  of  plant  distribution  but  also  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  must  be  carried  in  order  to  be  effective: 

In  Bohemia  (area,  20,000  square  miles;  inhabitants,  5,500,000) 
during  the  year  1887  were  distributed  to  communities  and  small 
farmers  by  tne  council  of  agriculture  754  pounds  of  conifer  and  152 
pounds  of  deciduous-leaved  tree  seeds;  by  estate  holders,  1,408,100 
conifer  plants,  12,450  broad-leaved  plants,  and  488  pounds  of  conifer 
seeds;  by  nurseries,  with  Government  aid,  1,972,908  conifer  plants;  or 
altogether  the  free  distribution  amounted  to  3,393,450  plants  and 
1,494  pounds  of  seed.  In  the  spring  season  of  1888  these  distribu- 
tions amounted  to  1,441,000  plants  and  1,590  pounds  of  seed.  The 
Society  of  Agriculturists  also  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Society  of  Tepel  12,000  plants.  The  Bohemian 
Forestry  Association  has  during  the  last  thirteen  years  distributed 
24,970,987  tree  plants  and  9,180  pounds  of  seed,  partly  free  of  charge 
and  partly  at  nominal  prices. 

In  Switzerland  (area,  16,000  square  miles;  inhabitants,  2,700,000) 
during  1887  there  were  over  5,650,000  plants  and  1,550  pounds  of  seed 
distributed,  the  council  appropriating  also  $26,000  towards  reforesta- 
tion. 

In  Msehren,  Austria  (area,  8, 600 square  miles;  inhabitants,  2,200.000), 
during  the  spring  of  1888,  the  government  (state  and  county)  dis- 
tributed 5,954,684  plants;  nurseries  and  estate  holders.  1,769,000 
plants;  so  that,  as  in  the  year  before,  nearly  8,000,000  seedlings  were 
given  to  the  small  farmers. 

In  South  Australia,  a  country  situated  very  much  like  our  own 
•Western  prairies  and  plains  in  regard  to  climatic  and  forest  condi- 
tions, the  forest  department  for  several  years  past  distributed  large 
amounts  of  plant  material  with  the  ^eatest  success,  as  I  have  more 
fully  shown  in  my  last  report. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  not  omit  to  express  the  obligations  of 
the  Department  to  the  forest  conservator  of  South  Australia,  Mr. 
John  Ednie  Brown,  who  very  courteously  furnished  to  the  Depart- 
ment, free  of  charge,  several  hundred  pounds  of  acacia  seed  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  also  gratifying 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  tree  seeds,  a  few  packages  of  which 
the  Department  was  able  to  send  from  its  stock  in  return  for  this 
courtesy,  are  reported  as  germinating  very  satisfactorily,  showing 
that  the  complaints  occasionalljr  received  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  seeds  are  chargeable  to  the  inappropriate  handling  of  the  same. 
The  Department  is  also  under  obligations  to  Heinnch  Ritter  von 
Manner,  a  prominent  grower  of  osiers  in  Austria,  for  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  some  sixty  varieties  of  osier,  sent  gratuitously.  The 
cuttings  were  distributed  among  the  State  experiment  stations  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  various  basket  willows 
to  the  different  sections  of  our  country.  The  results  of  this  exi)eri- 
ment  have  not  yet  been  collected. 

FORESTRY  INTERESTS  IN  THE  STATES. 

During  the  past  year  it  seems  that  the  interest  in  forestry  matters 
has  not  only  grown  more  rapidly  than  before,  but  is  taking  prac- 
tical shape  in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  have  before  me  reports 
by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  of  California,  by  the  Forest  Commis- 
sioner of  Colorado,  by  the  Forest  Commission  of  Michigan,  by  the 
Forestry  Bureau  oi  0\i\05\iy  \iXi^  "^o^^^t  Commission  of  Xlew  York 
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All  of  these  documents  exhibit  an  advance  over  the  same  kind  of 
literature  in  former  years,  by  becoming  more  definite  in  their  con- 
tents and  recommendations,  and  discussmg  directly  questions  of  local 
forestry  interest. 

Since  it  is  still  the  oflSce  of  this  Division  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
{general  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  forestry,  I  consider  it  proper 
m  this  place  to  call  special  attention  to  the  work  of  these  commissions 
and  to  Driefly  review  their  reports. 

Calif omia. — ^The  second  biennial  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Forestry 
constitutes  a  volume  of  nearly  200  pages.  It  is,  perhai)8,  the  most  important  and 
valuable  report  yet  made  by  any  State  forestry  board  in  this  coimtry.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  twenty-four  autotype  representations  of  the  characteristic  conifers  of  Cali- 
fornia and  contains  six  county  forest  maps,  in  continuation  of  similar  maps  in  the 
previous  report,  which  by  shadings  and  appropriate  marks  and  figures  indicate  at  a 
glance  the  forest  condition  of  the  counties,  the  kinds  of  trees  growing  on  each  sec- 
tion of  land,  and  the  comparative  density  of  growth. 

The  first  third  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
missioners during  the  last  two  years.  One  of  their  principal  endeavors  has  been  to 
effect  a  reform  in  the  method  of  cutting  the  public  forests  both  of  the  State  and  of 
the  General  Government.  These  had  hitherto  been  greatly  damaged  and  wasted  by 
persons  cutting  timber  wherever  they  could  find  it,  without  having  secured  any  title 
to  it  by  purchaiie.  The  action  of  the  commissioners  in  exposing  the  extent  of  these 
trespasses  and  aiding  to  bring  the  depredators  to  punishment  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  purchase  of  the  timber  lands,  with  a  conse<^uent  decrease  of  unlawful 
cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  careful  and  economical  method  of  lumbering. 
The  timber  entries  during  the  year  1887  and  the  first  third  of  the  year  1888  consti- 
tuted about  one-third  of  all  the  timber  entries  hitherto  made  in  the  State.  Many  of 
the  lumbermen  are  now  adopting  a  conservative  management  which  contemplates 
the  continuance  of  the  forests  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply  and  revenue  instead 
of  their  being  exhausted  by  a  single  cutting  and  then  abandoned. 

B^  posting  in  the  mountains  and  wooded  portions  of  the  State  warning  notices, 
callmg  attention  to  the  law  against  setting  forest  fires,  and  by  the  activity  of  agents 
of  the  board  in  securing  evidence  a^inst  setters  of  fire,  the  extent  of  forest  fires 
has  been  much  lessened.  The  commissioners  estimate  that  more  than  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  protective  service  has  thus  been  saved  to  the  State. 

The  commissioners  have  not  only  endeavored  to  secure  a  conservative  manage- 
ment of  existing  forests,  but  also  to  induce  the  planting  of  bodies  of  trees  in  places 
wjiere  they  are  deficient,  and  where  the  native  fiora  is  of  but  little  value,  by  dis- 
tributing plant^  material  of  trees  not  indigenous  to  the  State.  Amon^  these  are 
the  cateupa  and  locust  and  some  of  the  euc&lypts  from  Australia,  and  also  aca- 
cias furnished  by  this  Department.  Experiment  stations  have  been  established  in 
the  different  climatic  belts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  growth  of 
various  kinds  of  trees,  and  thus  ascertaining  their  desirableness  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  various  situations.  The  generosity  of  individuals  has  made  up  for  the  lack 
of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners,  by  the  liberal  gift  of  lands  for  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  value  of  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
While  testing  the  quality  of  trees  at  these  station^,  the  commissioners  have  en- 
deavored, by  planting  the  stations  in  park  form,  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  people 
and  encourage  the  production  of  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  results  by  tree-planting. 

Following  the  establishment  of  experiment  stations  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
forestry,  the  commissioners  began  last  year  the  work  of  supplying  a  scientific  and 
popular  description  of  the  forest  trees  of  Ccdif omia.  The  lar^r  part  of  the  present 
report  fives  the  result  of  this  work,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pme  trees  of  the  State, 
which  include  the  pines  of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  description  of  these  trees  by  the 
botanist  of  the  commission,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  and  the  well-executed  autotype 
illustrations  of  the  trees  as  they  stand  and  also  of  branches  and  fruit,  make  a  pub- 
lication of  a  very  interesting  character  and  of  permanent  value.* 

Colorado. — The  biennial  report  of  the  forest  commissioner  of  Colorado  has  been 
recently  issued.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  is  a  forest  map  of  the  State, 
prepared  by  the  commissioner  with  much  care.  It  shows  the  draina^  system  of 
Colorado  and  the  approximate  location  and  extent  of  its  forest  and  irrigated  lands, 
as  well  as  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  forests,  streams,  and  irri- 

IBM.  ,-  -         —    ^  -  -  ■  ■  ■         . 

*  As  this  report  goes  to  press  it  is  learned  that  the  energetic  and  efficient  Board 
of  Forest  Conunissioners,  with  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney  as  chairman,  has  had  to  make 
room  for  new  appointees. 
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gation  systems  of  the  State.  This  map  and  the  report  afi  a  whole  should  be  of  great 
service  to  the  people  of  Colorado.  It  contains  brief  accounts  of  the  native  trees, 
and  a  statement  in  condensed  form,  by  counties,  of  the  forest  conditions  of  the  State. 
It  shows  what  agencies  are  at  work  to  destroy  the  forests,  what  means  are  now 
used  for  their  preservation,  and  what  further  action  by  individuals  and  by  the 
State  and  General  Grovemments  is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Hie  report  shows  that  the  conamissioner  has  been  diligent  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  omce.  In  addition  to  the  compilation  of  the  forest  map,  he  has  done  much 
by  means  of  circulars  and  other  publications  to  extend  information  through  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  forests  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  them. 
The  great  and  unnecessary  injuries  inflicted  by  forest  fires  have  been  set  forth. 
Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  forestry  question  in  its  local  bearings.  A  greatly  improved  public  opin- 
ion has  already  become  manifest,  which  encourages  the  forest  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  is  preparing  tlie  v^ay  for  more  advanced  and  effective 
legismtion  in  behalf  of  the  forests.  Such  legislation,  in  various  particulars,  is  sug- 
gested briefly  at  the  close  of  the  report.  The  legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, authorized  the  establishment  of  four  forest  experiment  stations,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  that  purix)se  which  was  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress. Two  of  these  stations  have  been  located  already  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  a  third  will  be  located  very  soon. 

Michigan. — The  first  report  of  the  forestry  commission  of  this  State  was  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  the  year  1888.  The  commission  was  established  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  in  June,  1887,  and  organized  in  October  of  the  same  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  information  necessary  for  the  basis  of  legislation.  The  commis- 
sioners think  that  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  is  the  most  important  subject  for 
consideration  in  Michigan  at  the  present  time,  and  the  principal  work  done  by  the 
commission  during  the  first  year  seems  to  have  been  tlmt  of  seeking  information, 
by  means  of  circulars,  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  forests  in  the 
several  townships  of  the  State  and  the  extent  of  fires  among  them,  the  causes  of  the 
fires,  and  the  methods  of  preventing  and  checking  them  which  have  been  found 
most  effective.  The  report  contains  some  illustrations  showing  the  effect  of  fires  in 
retarding,  if  not  entirely  destroying,  the  after-growth  of  the  forests.  It  contains, 
also,  a  list  of  the  trees  indigenous  to  MichigaQ,  with  brief  description  of  their  quali- 
ties and  practical  uses.  One  thousand  lumber  mills  are  reported,  with  a  capital  of 
$48,000,000  and  a  product  of  $60,000,000  in  value,  with  a  working  force  of  35,000. 

New  Yoi^k, — ^The  details  of  the  report  by  the  State  Forestry  Commission  show  a 
distressing  condition  of  affairs,  in  so  far  as  much  of  the  land,  which  had  lapsed  to 
the  State  for  nonpayment  of  taxes  and  forms  the  basis  for  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, is  now  being  redeemed  at  nominal  prices  and  passes  out  of  the  control  of  the 
State,  by  whose  action  in  the  matter  of  forest  preservation  it  has  become  valuable. 

The  forest  commissioners  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  examination  of 
claims  in  redemption,  and  redemption  to  be  permitted  only  to  actual  occupant. 

They  also  advocate  the  amalgamation  of  tne  game-protection  and  forest-protec- 
tion service,  which  now  requires  two  sets  of  officers.  They  dilate  upon  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  timber  thieves  and  incendiaries  to  justice  under  present  laws  of  venue. 
As  is  only  reasonable,  they  demand  for  the  State  the  right  to  sell  the  old  timber  and 
bark,  the  purchase  of  wild  forest  lands,  the  power  to  lease  small  parcels  to  private 
individuals  for  residence,  the  exclusion  of  railways  from  State  for^  lands,  etc. 

Altogether,  it  seems  that  the  State  of  New  York,  with  tlie  best  opportunity  for 
demonstrating  a  successful  manageinent  of  forest  lamds,  loses  this  opportunity  by 
inadequate  legislation,  which  handicaps  the  executive  in  carrying  out  the  spint  of 
the  legislation. 

Ohio, — The  State  of  Ohio  owning  no  forests  or  land  sidapted  to  forestry  purposes, 
the  forestry  bureau  of  that  State  haa  directed  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  education 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  forestry  matters,  so  as  to  induce  the  individual  land- 
owners to  cultivate  and  protect  properly  their  own  forests.  In  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  bureau  attention  is  calted  to  tiie  general  need  of  information  on  the 
subject,  and  the  demand  is  made  that  forest  botany  and  forest  zoology  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  and  that,  as  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  these  studies  be  mtn>- 
duced  into  all  the  normal  schools  and  the  State  University  without  delay. 

Tree  planting,  it  is  also  urged,  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  this  majr  be  done  in  connection  with  the  annual  Arbor  Day  celebrations.  The 
secretary  thmks  the  actual  planting  should  not  be  done  by  teachers  or  pupils  having 
no  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  work,  but  that  the  school  authorities  shoulu 
engage  exi)erienced  tree-planters  to  do  the  work  in  the  presence  of  the  schools. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  State  University  at  Columbus  should  organize  forth 
with  a  forestry  department  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  college,  for  the 
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education  of  professional  foresters,  of  whom  there  is  great  need,  both  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  and  for  work  in  practical  forestry.  ^ 

There  should  also  be  a  foreatal  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity, supplemented  by  primary  and  secondary  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  The  bureau,  in  connection  with  its  other  work,  is  now  engaged  in  efforts  to 
establish  voluntary  forestal  experiment  stations,  with  fair  prospects  of  success. 

It  is  also  a  sign  of  progress  in  forestry  matters  that  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  and  in  his  message  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  legislature  takes  special  pains  to  refer  to  the 
forestry  work  of  the  congress  as  well  as  of  the  special  commission 
appointed  by  him  to  examine  and  consider  the  subject  of  forestry  in 
Pennsylvania. 

As  further  illustrating  the  progress  of  forestry  work  in  the  country, 
it  is  necessary  to  report  the  doinga  of  forestry  and  horticultural  so- 
cieties in  various  otner  States. 

The  people  of  Maine  were  manifesting  increasing  interest  in  the 
protection  and  conservative  use  of  our  forest  wealth  oy  holding,  dur- 
mg  the  last  year,  a  forestry  convention,  at  which  a  committee  was 
appointed  f  orlbhe  purpose  of  urging  the  President  to  use  his  influence 
with  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  withdrawal  of  the 
public  timber  lands  from  sale  or  occupatio;n,  and  also  to  secure,  by 
means  of  the  next  census,  more  ample  and  satisfactory  information 
in  regard  to  the  forest  condition  of  the  country.  The  State  Grange 
of  Maine  has  also  taken  similar  action. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  has 
from  time  to  time,  for  many  years,  offered  premiums  for  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  forest  trees.  Last  year  the  society  made  an  award 
of  premiums,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  for  the  best 
plantations,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  additional  premiums  for 
future  planting. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  distinguished  for  its  en- 
terprise and  efficiency,  has  done  much  during  the  past  year,  by  lec- 
tures and  the  issue  oi  its  organ.  Forest  Leaves,  to  create  a  proper 
,  interest  in  forestry  matters  throughout  the  State.  It  has  exerted  what 
influence  it  could  to  induce  appropriate  measures  by  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  timber  lands  of  the  nation.  It  has  un- 
dertaken to  accumulate  a  permanent  fund  by  means  of  which  to 
employ  a  general  agent,  and  so  increase  its  emciency.  It  has  also 
determined  to  publish  Forest  Leaves  regularly  every  month  instead 
of  at  irregular  intervals. 

In  Texas  and  Kentucky  State  forestry  associations  have  been 
formed  during  the  last  year. 

In  Ohio  interest  in  forestry  has  been  stimulated  during  the  past 
year  by  the  exhibition  of  forest  products  which  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Cincinnati. 

A  forestry  convention  was  held  early  in  the  year  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  The  Michigan  State  Board*  of  Agriculture  was  by  legislative 
act  constituted  a  board  of  forestry,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and 
proposing  needful  forestry  legislation.  The  report  of  this  meeting 
and  of  the  commission  has  been  mentioned  before. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  during  the  year  a  vigorous  en- 
deavor has  been  made  to  secure  such  a  change  in  our  public  land 
laws  as  would  protect  and  preserve  the  public  timber  lands  as  a 
source  of  permanent  use  ana  revenue.  This  had  its  initiation  with 
the  American  Forestry  Congress,  as  I  have  outlined  in  my  last  re- 
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port.  A  bill  for  an  act  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  the  late 
United  States  Congress,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  were  the  sus- 
pension of  the  sale  of  timber  lands  pending  a  survey  of  the  same, 
then  the  permanent  reservation  of  such  portions  of  them  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  for  climatic  and  other  reasons,  the  wood  only 
being  sold  from  time  to  time  under  a  svstem  of  licenses,  to  be  cut 
and  removed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Government 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Petitions  in  favor  of  the  bill 
from  various  bodies  and  from  influential  persons  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  presented  to  Congress,  but  without  effect,  and 
the  work  remains  to  be  renewed  at  the  assembling  of  another  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  in  relation  to  the 
forestry  reform  movement  was  the  meeting  in  November  of  the 
American  Forestry  Congress  and  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress 
simultaneously,  at  Atlanta,  Ga,  The  two  congresses  were  merged  in 
one,  henceforth  to  be  the  American  Forestry  Congresa  Three  days 
were  occupied  with  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  for- 
est topics.  Committees  were  appoint^  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
appropriate  legislation  by  the  National  Congress  for  the  protection 
oi  the  public  forests,  ana  by  State  legislatures  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  forestry  in  the  several  States. 

Lastly  I  should  mention,  as  not  the  least— perhaps  the  most  wel- 
come—aevelopment  of  the  year,  the  establishment  of  a  journal  in 
this  country,  which  not  only  devotes  a  part  of  its  space  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  relating  to  the  forest,  out  is  bold  enough  to  enter 
the  name  on  its  title. 

Oarden  and  Forest  is  a  weekly  journal  of  horticulture,  landscape 
art,  and  forestry,  published  by  Frof .  C,  S.  Sargent,  well  known  by 
his  census  work  on  the  forest  flora  and  forests  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  brought  during  the  year  a  large  amount  of  forestry  reading 
of  the  first  order;  and  while  for  reasons  of  finance  it  is  still  necessary 
to  give  to  the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  gardening  and  land- 
scape architecture  the  lion's  share,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers 
of  forest  literature  will  so  grow  in  numbers  as  to  make  tiiis  p^ui;  of 
the  paper  more  and  more  its  prominent  feature. 

The  little  publication  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association, 
Forest  Leaves ^  has  also  gone  on  in  its  modest  way,  reaching  a  class  of 
readers  and  serving  a  purpose  different  from  tnat  of  the  more  pre- 
tentious journal  just  mentioned.  By  the  adoption  of  this  publicanon 
as  the  organ  of  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  a  means  of  com- 
munication will  be  established  between  the  workers  on  the  field  of 
reform  in  forest  economics. 

The  general  and  the  scientific  press  have  also  brought  forth  consider- 
able discussion  on  forestry  matters  during  the  year.  The  question  of 
forest  influences  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  especiaUy  the  influ- 
ence of  forests  on  rain-fall. 

FOREST  INFLUENCES. 

Since  Government  action  with  regard  to  forest  preservation  and 
reforestation  is  called  for  largely  upon  the  claim  that  the  forest 
cover  has  an  influence  upon  climatic,  soil,  and  water  conditions,  and 
thus  making  forest  conservancy  a  matter  of  general  and  public  interest, 
the  discussion  and  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  these  influences 
should  bo  among  ttie  &Ta\.  iSioiAfiia  ot  this  Division;     Unfortunately, 
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the  Division  is  not  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  it  to  do  more 
than  compilatory  work;  the  establishment  of  stations  with  the  special 
object  of  ascertaining  forest  influences,  which  was  recommended  in 
my  former  reports,  is  still,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  abeyance.  A 
ihorough  discussion  and  critical  review  of  the  knowledge  and  obser- 
vations on  forest  climatic  influences  so  far  obtained  in  other  ways 
has  been  contemplated,  but,  as  yet,  has  not  been  completed. 

One  of  the  most  notable  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  influence 
which  forests  exert  on  rain-fall  occurred  during  this  year  in  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  lasting  through  nearly  three 
meetings.  This  was  called  forth  by  a  paper  of  the  writer  analyzing 
the  methods  employed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  This  paper 
was  written  in  answer  to  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  Qannet,  geographer 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  aiming  to  prove  tne  absence 
of  forest  influence  upon  rain-fall,  which  had  unfortunately  found 
wide  circulation  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  I  say  unfortunately, 
because  while  on  the  face  of  it  the  conclusions  reached  seemed  to 
stand  upon  incontrovertible  facts,  and  therefore  the  general  public 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  a  definite  settlement  of  the  question  had 
been  arrived  at  on  a  scientific  basis,  .it  was  clearly  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussions referred  to  that  the  conclusions  were  by  no  means  justifi- 
able and  the  flaws  in  the  method  and  reasoning  were  made  apparent. 

Since  Mr.  Qannet's  paper  is  among  the  few  which  refer  m  their 
treatment  of  the  question  to  conditions  prevailing  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  since  the  readers  of  this  report  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention  his 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  and  the  discussions  somewhat 
in  extenso. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  choice  of  localities  which  were  to 
be  compared  m  regard  to  the  amounts  of  precipitation  during  differ- 
ent periods,  the  prairie  region  comprising  Iowa,  northern  Missouri, 
southern  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  part  of  Indiana  seemed  to  offer  a 
proper  field  because,  as  it  is  asserted,  during  the  last  thirty  years 
this  great  area  has  been  considerably  reforested  by  natural  growth. 
On  tne  other  hand,  Ohio,  originally  heavily  wooded,  ^  has,  as  is 
known,  been  quite  considerably  deforested,  ana  thus  promises  to  yield 
valuable  data  for  comparison.  A  third  area  was  chosen,  comprising 
New  England  and  parts  of  New  York,  which,  originally  aensely 
wooded,  then  almost  entirely  deforested,  is  said  now  to  be  largely 
grown  up  to  wood  again. 

The  author  then  attempts  to  solve  the  question  whether  these  as- 
serted changes  in  the  soil-cover  have  been  accompanied  by  changes 
in  the  amount  of  precipitation. 

The  rain-fall  observations  of  twenty-four  stations  in  the  prairie  re- 
gion, varying  in  duration  from  ten  years  to  forty  years,  are,  for  each 
station,  divioed  into  two  equal  perioasand  the  amounts  thus  obtained 
for  each  of  the  two  periods  are  added,  when  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sum  of  precipitation  in  the  second  period  should  furnish  a  larger  num- 
ber if  tne  rain-fall  had  increased.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
sums  were  as  follows: 

Sam  of  annual  precipitation : 

First  half 8,875 

Second  half 8,082 

Difference •...••..«.«..« « « 
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That  is  to  say,  the  second  half  of  the  period  showed  a  decrease  in 
rain-fall,  namely,  1.6  inch  per  year;  only  six  stations  showing  an  in- 
crease— the  others  a  decrease. 

In  Ohio,  where,  according  to  the  popular  theory,  the  rain-fall  should 
have  decreased,  observations  of  twelve  stations  covering  periods  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  forty-six  years,  were  similarly  treated,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  • 

Sum  of  annual  precipitation: 

First  half : 5,911 

Secondhalf 5,880 

Difference -81 

Five  stations  showed  an  increase,  seven  a  decrease.  The  average 
decrease  was  0.21  inch  per  year,  or  so  little  that  it  could  hardly  prove 
the  unfavorable  influence  of  deforestation.* 

For  New  England,  it  is  assumed  that  the  period  of  deforestation 
lasted  until  the  year  1860,  during  which  time  a  decrease  of  rain-fall 
should  be  expected;  after  this  time,  with  the  assumed  reforestation, 
an  increase  should  be  noticeable.  The  same  operation  as  applied  be- 
fore, at  eighteen  stations  before  1860  and  at  fourteen  stations  after 
1860,  gives  the  following  result: 

Sum  of  annual  precipitation: 
Before  1860: 

First  half 8,467 

Secondhalf , 9,046 

Diflference +579 

After  1860: 

First  half 4,588 

Secondhalf 4,582 

Difference 0 

The  first  period  shows,  contrary  to  expectations,  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  rain-fall  (2.9  inches  per  year),  while  the  reforestation  after 
the  period  shows  no  influence. 

Lastly,  the  author  subjects  twenty-six  stations  of  the  region  west 
of  the  Missouri,  with  observations  varying  from  six  to  twenty-six 
years,  to  this  scrutiny  and  finds: 

Sum  of  annual  precipitation: 

First  half 4,408 

Second  half 4, 468 

Difference -f  60 

Sixteen  stations  show  an  increase  of  rain-fall,  but  the  total  increase 
is  not  more  than  0.4  inch.  (The  author  does  not  recognize  that  the 
stations  of  longest  record  show  the  greatest  increase;  taking  those 
with  records  of  twelve  or  more  years  alone,  the  increase  would  be 
over  2  inches  per  year.) 

The  conclusions  reacned  by  the  author  are  worded  as  follows:  In 
regard  to  the  negative  results  in  the  prairie  region,  he  says:  "  I  should 
be  very  slow  to  argue  from  this  a  deleterious  action  flowing  from  the 
increase  of  forests,  but  it  seems  to  militate  very  strongly  against  a 
favorable  action  ijpon  rain-fall."  On  finding  the  decrease  for  the 
Ohio  region  but  0.21  inch  per  year  he  says:  **It  is  of  course  unnec- 
essary to  add  that  this  change  is  too  small  to  have  any  meaning." 
In  regard  to  tlie  13ew"Ein«i^a'a'3L?L^T^^^^^  ^^^loft^atiag  seems  to  be  ac- 
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companied  by  a  decided  increase  in  rain-fall."  The  increase  of  rain- 
fall west  of  tne  Mississippi  is  also  considered  too  insignificant.  The 
author  then  sums  up  in  the  following  very  positive  deductions: 
"With  these  results  in  view,  it  seems  idle  to  discuss  further  the  in- 
fluence of  forests  upon  rain-fall  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as 
it  is  evidently  too  sUght  to  be  of  the  least  practical  importance.  Man 
has  not  yet  invented  a  method  of  controlling  rain-fall."  And  in 
another  place:  "We  may  therefore  dismiss  as  baseless  the  popular 
idea  of  an  increase  in  rain-fall  either  annual  or  (faring  the  growing 
season." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  referred  to  above,  it  was  shown 
that  these  conclusions  could  not  be  drawn  with  such  positiveness,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  method  employed  is  inadmissible  because  it  uses  incon- 
gruous data  for  comparison,  the  periods  of  observations  drawn 
together  being  of  very  uneven  duration  and  therefore  in  their  two 
halves  not  representing  periods  of  different  forest  condition. 

Most  stations  are  of  recent  origin  and  furnish  therefore  no  data 
for  the  conditions  of  older  times;  by  adding  half  their  results  to  those 
actually  referring  to  earlier  conditions,  the  tendency  would  be  to 
equalize  the  results. 

(2)  It  was  doubted  that  the  reforestation  of  the  prairies,  on  the 
whole,  had  takenplace  to  such  an  extent  as  to  appreciably  change 
its  forest  area.  For  the  Ohio  region  it  was  to  be  remarked  that  the 
main  deforestation  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  and  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  while  most  of  the  stations  are  only  ten  or  twenty 
years  old  (only  three  are  older),  and  therefore  do  not  present  data 
covering  a  time  of  appreciably  greater  forest  area.  It  was  also 
doubtea  whether  the  waste  lands  of  New  England  covered  with 
a  sparse  brush- wood  could  be  considered  as  forest  areas  exerting  an 
influence. 

(3)  The  material  used  for  the  discussion,  granting  that  it  pre- 
sented reliable  data,  which  was  doubted,  was  inadequate  for  the  rea- 
sons adduced. 

(4)  It  was  shown  that  periodical  variations  exist  in  the  amount  of 
precipitation,  which  can  be  expressed  by  a  wave-line  or  curve  with 
recurring  high  and  low  Kvels.  By  cutting  auy  one  period  in  these 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  any  result  m^y  be  obtained  that  seemed  de- 
sirable. It  was  therefore  advisable  to  compare  only  periods  relating 
to  the  same  historic  times,  and  of  sufficiently  long  duration  to  equal- 
ize the  secular  variations. 

(5)  Lastly,  it  was  shown  that  whatever  observations  of  rain-fall 
we  have  are  absolutely  unreliable  and  useless  for  the  discussion  of 
forest  influences,  since  it  is  not  the  rain-fall  but  the  catch  of  different 
rain-gauges  which  we  compare,  and  the  rain-gauges  which  are  or 
have  been  in  use  are  liable  to  errors  of  very  considerable  magnitude. 

The  concurrence  of  opinion  then  recurred  to  the  position  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  writer  at  the  outset,  namely,  that  we  had  no 
data  upon  which  to  discuss  the  question  with  precision  and  on  a 
mathematical  basis. 

In  regard  to  the  last  two  points,  I  deem  it  of  interest  to  reproduce 
in  abstract  the  papers  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Hazen  and  Prof.  Cleveland 
Abbe,  of  the  Signal  Service,  which  were  read  during  these  discus- 
sions. 

Mr.  Hazen  referred  to  the  secular  variations  which  ai:^  Vxv<^N^xvNi^ 
exist  in  every  series  of  annual  precipitation,  auii  n?\i\c\i  ^^^  oii  's^Oi:^ 
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magnitude  as  to  overshadow  any  inflnoice  like  thmx  of  dw  fofoL 
He  also  pointed  ont  that  deciduous  forestSy  such  as  alane  cctooern  us 
in  the  regions  under  ohservation,  can  influence  rain-fall  oolj  diiriBg 
the  season  of  leaf:  and  if  the  other  seasons  sie  united  with  ihis  tk 
result  will  be  masked  as  far  as  this  influence  is  oHiccanedL 

We  have  several  stations  in  the  region  ref en^  to  with  a  record 
of  about  forty-eight  years.  Taking  the  observations  of  these  during 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and  summing  up  sepft- 
rately  the  precipitation  during  the  nrst  and  during  thesecond  twenty- 
four  years,  we  una  as  follows: 


Tint  twenty-four  jemn 

Becond  twenty-four  yean 

DecTMMe  leoofid  period 


These  results  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  a  reducing  influence  of 
forests  on  rain-fall. 

But  it  is  found  on  projecting  the  curves  of  rain-faU  observations 
that  a  minimum  in  the  secular  variation  occurs  about  the  year  1877 
or  within  the  last  period  of  our  observations,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  smaller  amounts  or  decrease  in  the  last  half  of  the  period- 

Besides,  the  writer  argued  from  his  own  observations  flie  reforestir 
tion  claimed  for  the  region  in  which  the  stations  are  situated  his 
been  so  slight  that  it  comd  not  very  well  be  considered  as  a  factor  of 
climatic  influence.  He  argued  further,  from  the  observation  that 
fogs  linger  much  longer  over  a  forest  than  over  an  adjoining  field, 
that  a  greater  humidity  of  atmosphere  above  the  forest  must  ^e  ad- 
mitted, which  tends  to  increase  precipitation,  and  since  the  air  is  less 
desiccated  over  a  forest  than  over  an  open  field,  rain-drops  when 
formed  in  the  upper  strata  are  not  dried  up  in  their  descent  when 
reaching  this  air  of  greater  humidity  as  they  would  be  in  the  drier 
atmosphere  above  the  field. 

Protessor  Abbe  showed  thal^  all  observations  hitherto  made  inth 
rain-gauges  at  various  heights  above  ground  agreed  in  demonstrating 
a  very  decided  diminution  in  the  catch  of  the  gauge,  the  diminution 
increasing  with  the  height.  The  relation  between  the  catch  at  any 
height  and  that  of  the  normal  gauge  at  the  ground  is,  approximately: 

Deficit= — ~Xower^^^~^'^^  ^  V  altitude  of  upper  in  feet 

This  deficit  is  due  to  the  effect  of  wind  in  drifting'the  slowly  falling 

Particles  of  snow  and  fine  rain  out  of,  over,  and  away  from  the  gauee, 
'he  numerical  coefficient,  7  per  cent.,  is  an  average  for  the  winds, 
snows,  and  fine  rains  of  Europe,  and  varies  with  the  special  character 
of  every  wind.  The  only  practicable  method  of  allowing  for  this  ef- 
fect, and  one  that  really  does  give  a  sufficiently  valuable  correction  to 
ordinary  rain-gauge  measures,  consists  in  placing  several  gauges  near 
each  other  ana  at  different  altitudes  (h'  and  h")  and  reading  their  in- 
dications at  every  storm  (u'  and  u"),  then  by  elimination  deducing 
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the  reduction  (x)  to  normal  gange  of  the  readings  for  that  storm.    The 
equations  are: 

Whence 


And 

Normal  rain-fall =- — "   ..-  —  - — ^    .o-^,  etc. 

1—  X  Vp       1  —  xVh^ 


u'  u" 


The  author  showed  that  the  shielded  gauges  devised  by  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry  in  1856  and  Prof,  F.  E.  Nipher  in  1876,  and  the  protected 
gauges  used  by  B5mstein,  Wild,  and  Hellmann,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  overcame  in  a  inechanical  manner  the  injurious  influences  of 
eddies  at  the  mouth  of  the  gauge  caused  by  the  wind,  but  they  do  not 
give  much  satisfaction  in  the  measurement  of  snow. 

The  diflFerences  exhibited  by  a  number  of  gauges  scattered  over  an 
area  of  two  square  miles,  as  for  example  in  the  experimental  rain  fields 
near  Berlin  and  the  gauges  scattered  over  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  not  entirely  due  to  local  geographical  distribution  of  rain-fall,  but 
also  to  local  peculiarities  oi  the  strength  of  the  wind  by  reason  of 
which  the  catch  is  affected  as  above. 

The  chronological  irregularities  in  the  record  of  a  single  gauffe  kept 
for  a  long  time  in  one  locality  are  very  largely  due  to  chronological 
irregularities  in  the  wind  attending  the  rain  and  in  the  character  of 
the  precipitation,  namely,  fine  rain  or  snow.  Thus  questions  of  the 
gradual  change  in  climate  as  shown  by  rain-fall  can  not  be  intelli- 
gently discussed  imtil  the  records  of  tne  rain-gauges  are  corrected 
for  the  insidious  and,  relatively  speaking,  enormous  errors  intro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  wind  at  the  mouth  of  the  gauge. 

The  author  stated  that  already  in  Bavaria  and  in  India,  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  importance  of  this  correction  has  been  real- 
ized, and  the  proper  method  of  computing  it,  as  above  suggested,  by 
two  gauges  at  different  heights,  has  been  introduced.  He  added 
that,  in  order  to  rescue  from  condemnation  the  records  of  long- 
standing gauges  in  this  country,  it  would  seem  proper  to  establisn 
near  each  one  another  gauge  at  much  lower  or  nigner  altitude,  in 
order,  by  the  comparison  oi  the  two,  to  obtain  an  approximate  cor- 
rection of  the  past  records.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  records 
of  rain-fall  in  this  country  adapted  to  give  satisfactory  answer  to  any 
question  involving  variations  in  amounts  of  only  5  or  10  per  cent,  of 
precipitation.  .  , 

Since  it  will  aid  the  student  of  these  questions  to  have  before  him 
a  brief  review  of  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  discussing 
the  influence  that  forests  have  on  climate,  I  reproduce  here  sucn 
parts  of  my  paper  above  referred  to  as  seem  appropriate. 

While  we  may  discuss  to  a  certain  limit,  separately,  the  influence 
of  the  forest  on  any  one  of  the  different  factors  which  we  comprise 
under  the  collective  name  of  climate,  upon  rain-fall^  for  instance,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  such  an  intimate  relation  exists  between  the 
different  factors  of  climate  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  at  least  im- 
practicable, to  confine  the  discussion  to  ou^  ia.c\jciit  ot  ^^\*  oli  \a*i\Rrt'ak 
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without  reference  to  the  others.  From  a  practical  stand-point  the 
aggregate  effect  rather  than  that  of  its  component  parts  is  of  signifi- 
cance, the  total  influence  being  that  which  is  of  practical  value. 
What  does  it  matter,  for  instance,  whether  it  is  by  increased  precipi- 
tation that  the  forest  benefits  the  field  or  whether  the  same  physio- 
logical effect  is  produced  by  greater  frequency  of  rains,  or  by  more 
seasonable  rains,  or  by  increased  relative  humidity  in  other  ways,  or 
by  raising  the  water  level  and  increasing  or  advantageously  dispos- 
ing of  the  available  water  supplies  through  favorable  ground- water 
conditions  or  surface  channels  ? 

And  when  we  come  to  discuss  forest  influences  with  a  view  to  a 
national  forest  policy,  the  further  mechanical  influence  which  a  forest 
cover  exeiiis  upon  water  supply  and  water  distribution,  upon  soil 
conditions  and  nealth — influences  very  distinct  from  those  on  climatic 
conditions  and  often  of  greater  importance— demands  proper  atten- 
tion and  investigation,  and  it  will  not  do  to  divide  ana  discourage 
the  work  of  forest  commissions  and  forestry  associations,  as  has  been 
done,  because  seemingly  one  of  the  influences  upon  which  they  base 
their  activity  remains  unproven. 

As  is  natural,  the  first  suggestion  that  a  relation  between  climate 
and  forest  area  exists  came  from  general  observation. 

Especially  when  history  had  reported  fertile  districts  with  favor- 
able climate,  surrounded  by  verdant  groves,  where  now  desert 
wastes,  inhospitable  climate,  and  treeless  mountain  sides  are  found, 
the  conclusion  lay  near  that  there  existed  a  relation  between  the 
forests  on  one  hand  and  fertility  and  favorable  climatic  conditions 
on  the  other. 

According  to  Humboldt  (Kosmos,  Vol.  II,  p.  322),  the  decrease  of 
humidity  and  rain-fall  was  recognized  as  a  consequence  of  forest  de- 
struction as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Sully,  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  Colbert,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  warned  against  forest  de- 
vastation, and  the  examples  adduced  for  the  fact  of  its  bad  effects 
form  a  voluminous  library.  Among  the  eminent  men  who  have 
used  this  method  may  be  mentioned  Du  Monceau,  Reaumur,  Buffon, 
Humboldt,  and  Arndt. 

This  method  of  proving  the  proposition,  which  has  been  the  most 
popular,  and  is  still  largely  in  vogue,  may  be  called  the  historico- 
statistical.  It  can  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with  and  its  conclusions 
disregarded,  but  its  results  must  be  considered  with  great  caution,  for 
not  only  are  the  reports  of  the  facts  in  many  cases  dubious,  but  the 
inferences  are  not  always  reasonable. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  with  the  development  of  phys- 
ical and  especially  meteorological  science,  a  second  method  was  ap- 
plied. This  method,  which  may  be  called  the  argumentative  method, 
attempted,  upon  a  theoretical  basis,  to  discuss  and  reason  out  the  as- 
sumed relation  by  employing  the  accumulated  physical  knowledge 
which,  scanty  at  first,  has  lately,  however,  been  considerably  in- 
creased. 

Among  the  prominent'meteorologists  who  employed  this  method, 
the  first  was  Becquerel.  The  result  of  this  metnod  has  brought  us 
considerably  forward  in  the  recognition  of  the  direction  in  which  an 
influence  would  be  possible;  and  while  it  has  not  been  able  either  to 
prove  'or  disprove  satisfactorily  the  existence  of  the  same,  nor  to  ad- 
vance us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  influ- 
ence, if  any,  it  has  cleared  the  way  for  a  more  scientific  considera- 
tion and  investigation  of  the  subject. 
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The  theoretical  positious  and  conclusions  resulting  from  this 
method  may  be  formulated  in  the  following  twelve  theses: 

(1)  We  must  bfe  clear  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  as  **  forest." 
It  is  evident  that,  according  to  composition,  height,  and  closeness  of 
growth,  and  size  and  extent  of  the  forest,  etc.,  the  conditions  must 
vary  considerably.  The  position  towards  prevailing  winds,  water 
surfaces,  mountains,  the  altitude,  distance  from  the  sea,  and  other 
disturbing  influences,  and  the  seasons  also  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

(2)  The  inquiry  must  discern  between  mechanical  and  physical 
effects,  climatic  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hydrologic  and 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil.  It  must  also  discern  between  an  in- 
quiry on  the  one  hand  into  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  forest  interior 
and  the  changes  produced  over  the  same  area  by  deforestation,  and  on 
the  other  hand  into  the  influence  of  a  forest  area  on  its  surroundings. 

(3)  As  regards  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  forest  interior  in  com- 
parison with  the  open  plain,  the  following  facts  seem  established: 
(a)  The  mean  annual  temperature  and  the  temperature  extremes  or 
range  of  temperature  of  the  forest  air  is  lower;  especially  in  summer 
the  days  are  cooler,  the  nights  warmer.  (6)  The  relative  but  not  the 
absolute  humidity  is  greater,  (c)  Precipitation  seems  to  be  more 
frequent  and  greater  in  amount  over  forest  areas. 

(4)  In  order  to  effect  any  tangible  influence  a  distribution  of  field 
and  forest  must  exist  which  allows  an  exchange  of  climatic  peculiar- 
ities, such  exchange  being  possible  only  by  diffusion  vertically  and 
by  circulation  of  air  currents,  local  currents,  or  general  air  mover 
ments  horizontally. 

(5)  Local  currents  set  up  in  the  same  manner  as  by  large  water 
surfaces,  through  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  forest  and  field 
during  clear  sky  and  quiet  air,  bring  in  summer  in  the  day-time 
cooler  air  from  the  forest  to  the  lower  strata  of  the  field,  and  to  the 
higher  strata  during  the  night  warmer  and  moister  air  which  tends 
to  formation  of  dew  and  mist. 

(6)  General  air  currents  may  be  influenced  variously  according  to 
their  quality  and  direction.  A  windward  position  of  the  forest  is 
necessary  to  have  its  climatic  peculiarities  communicated  to  the  field. 
The  dry,  warm  currents  of  tne  summer  seem  to  be  best  capable  and 
likely  to  carry  the  influence. 

(7)  Active  transpiration  in  summer  must  tend  to  increase  humidity 
of  the  air  above  the  forest,  and  air  currents  nearly  saturated  passing 
over  it  may  be  brought  nearer  to  condensation  while  the  open  field 
tends  the  other  way.  The  cooler  air  of  the  forest  tends  to  condense 
any  warm,  moist  currents  passing  over  it.  The  cooler  stems  and 
branches  in  winter  and  the  slower  rise  of  temperature  in  the  spring 
in  the  forest  tends  to  condensation,  while  the  mechanical  retardation 
of  air  currents  which  have  begun  to  deposit  their  moisture  tends  to 
increase  the  precipitation. 

(8)  The  mechanical  effect  upon  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
currents  necessitates  an  upward  movement,  which  has  a  cooling 
effect  and  consequently  increases  their  relative  humidity. 

(9)  The  greater  humidity  above  the  forest  tends  to  enlarge  and 
multiply  the  rain-drops  of  a  falling  rain. 

(10)  Mountain  forests  in  spring  favor  precipitation  in  their  inte- 
rior; in  fall, when  they  are  relatively  wanner,  the  opposite  tendency 
prevails.  Mountain  forests  on  the  leeward  side  increase  the  teikdftxssr^ 
towards  condensation  of  dry,  warm,  and  oi  ixio\a\»  c\xtT^Ti^'e>. 
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(11)  The  oondensation  and  precipitation  may  take  place  above  the 
forest  and  thus  render  the  currents  drier  after  passage,  or  else  they 
may  carry  their  increased  stores  of  moisture  to  the  field,  the  temper- 
ature and  moist  conditions  of  which  will  determine  their  utilization. 

(12)  The  effect  upon  air  currents  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere 
above  the  forest  reaches  only  the  lower  strata,  while  all  the  heavier 
rain-falls  are  precipitated  from  greater  heights  Q,600  to  2,500  meters). 

A  very  able  review  of  the  theoretic  consiaerations  which  bear 
upon  the  philosophy  of  the  forest  influences  upon  climate,  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Hornberger,  summarizes  as  follows: 

(1)  Theoretically  considered,  a  climatic  influence  of  the  forest 
upon  its  surroundings  may  quite  reasonably  be  assumed,  yet  the 
same  considerations  which  lead  to  this  conclusion  allow  us  also  to 
prognosticate  that  this  influence  is  not  very  significant  (considerably 
less  than  is  often  believed). 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  this  influence  and  the  distance  to 
which  it  extends  we  possess  no  positive  data;  those  extant  show  at 
least  the  insignificance  of  this  influence. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  the  data  which  the  author  recog- 
nizes as  satisfactory  to  himself,  upon  which  he  draws  his  inferences, 
would  prove  him  a  priori  biased  in  opposition  to  the  accepted  theory; 
and  while  he  strives  faithfully  to  explain  the  physical  conditions, 
his  inferences  are  certainly  tinged  by  his  bias. 

The  next  step  and  method  of  demonstration  emploved  was  the 
mathematical  one,  using  numerical  data  which  had  either  accumu- 
lated independently  of  the  question  or  were  specially  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

We  have  here  to  distinguish  two  methods,  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
one,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or,  more  scientifically  speaking,  the  one 
using  large  averages  and  comparing  data  from  extensive  areas,  not 
specially  supplied  for  the  purpose,  the  other  comparing  directly  data 
ODtained  in  confined  localities,  by  direct  detail  measurements  within 
and  without  forest  areas. 

The  latter  method,  which  I  call  the  retail  one,  is  the  one  now 
largely  adopted  by  German  investigators. 

The  first  attempt  to  obtain  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  a 
series  of  exact  methodical  observations  dates  back  to  the  year  1864, 
when  Dr.  Ebermayer,  professor  at  the  University  of  Munich,  con- 
structed the  necessary  apparatus,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bavarian 
Government  and  forest  administration,  established,  in  1866,  the  first 
three  double  stations  (a  set  of  meteorological  instruments  being  ob- 
served within  a  forest  area  and  another  set  simultaneously  in  a  field 
near  by),  with  an  extension  in  the  following  year  to  six  stations. 
In  1869  Switzerland  followed  with  three  stations;  in  1870  Italy  es- 
tablished a  station,  and  in  1874  to  1877  Prussia  entered  upon  this 
field  of  work,  having  now  sixteen  stations  in  connection  with  the 
forest  experiment  stations;  and  to-day  quite  a  number  of  such  double 
stations  are  collecting  data  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  summary  of  the  first  results  of  the  Bavarian  stations  was  pub- 
lished in  1873,  and  at  present  monthly  bulletins  and  an  annual  sum- 
mary are  published  by  the  Prussian  stations,  the  thirteenth  annual 
being  now  due. 

The  object  of  these  double  stations,  at  which  instruments  are 
placed  within  the  forest  and  in  the  open  field,  is  to  note— 

(1)  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  within  and  without  the 
forests. 
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(2)  The  temperature  in  the  forest  at  1.5™  above  ground  and  in  the 
tree-tops. 

(3)  The  degree  of  humidity  within  and  without  the  forests, 
h)  Evaporation  within  and  without. 

(5)  Quantity  of  precipitation  reaching  the  ground. 

(6)  Temperature  of  soil  at  six  different  depths. 

The  points  of  observation  at  the  Prussian  stations  are  chosen  200" 
distant  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  both  ways.  An  enormous 
amount  of  material  has  accumulated,  but  as  yet  has  not  been  sum- 
marized or  turned  to  account.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything 
else  can  be  demonstrated  by  it  than  what  is  already  known,  namely, 
that  the  meteorological  conditions  within  the  forest  are  different 
from  those  prevailing  without.  Whether  and  how  far  this  differ- 
ence is  communicated  to  the  open  field  can  certainly  not  be  proved 
by  the  data  obtained.  By  establishing  points  of  observation  in  the 
field  at  varying  distances  it  might  have  "been  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  or  absence  of  climatic  interaction  between  forest  and 
field. 

In  the  wholesale  methods,  which  use  data  obtained  over  large  areas 
independently  of  the  special  object  of  this  proposition,  we  may  again 
discern  two  ways  of  manipulation.  The  one  comparing  the  data 
found  during  various  perioas  at  the  same  stations  and  bringing  them 
in  relation  with  forest  conditions  existing  at  the  various  periods;  the 
other  comparing  data  obtained  simultaneously  from  stations  situated 
differently  as  regards  forest  conditions,  but  capable  of  being  brought 
to  a  proper  basis  of  comparison  as  regards  other  climatic  influences. 

Mr.  Gannet's  method  belongs  to  the  first  class.  I  have  spoken  of 
it  before,  and  shown  that  his  arrangement  of  data — even  if  they  were 
reliable — is  inadequate  and  leads  to  no  result. 

A  more  advantageous  application  of  this  method  has  been  attempted 
by  Prof.  Mark  W.  Harrington,  and  although  he  does  not  inquire  into, 
or  at  least  leaves  doubtf  ui,  the  question  of  the  causation,  his  results 
seem  to  indicate  an  increase  of  ram-fall  over  the  same  area  with  which 
Mr.  Qannet  deals.  His  application  of  the  wholesale  method  consists 
in  comparing  isohyetal  lines  constructed  for  two  different  periods, 
about  tnirtv  years  apart.  The  main  objection  to  the  conclusiveness 
of  this  method  is  that  in  the  present  case  it  depended  on  too  inaccu- 
rate data. 

The  second  class  of  wholesale  methods  which  compares  simultane- 
ous data  of  stations  differently  situated  as  regards  forest  conditions, 
has  been  lately  employed  by  the  eminent  Russian  climatologist,  A. 
Woeikoff.  He  chooses  his  illustrations  from  the  northern  part  of 
India  where,  as  the  author  states,  the  temperature  variations  from 
south  to  north  are  exceedingly  slight,  being,  between  the  nineteenth 
and  thirtv-first  degrees  of  latitude,  onlv  0.08  degree  C.  for  each  degree 
of  latitude,  and  where  the  months  of  April  to  June  represent  the  hot 
season  and  are  very  dry.  Between  tne  twenty-third  and  »twenty- 
seventh  degrees  there  exist  treeless  regions,  especially  the  larger  part 
of  Bengal  and  the  Northwest  Provinces,  while  the  provinces  of  As- 
sam, Svlliet,  and  Cochar,  etc.,  are  densely  wooded. 

He  snows  by  tables  of  mieteorological  data  that  in  the  wooded  re- 
gions of  Assam,  even  at  a  consideraole  distance  from  the  sea — 

(1)  The  hot  season  from  April  to  June,  which  prevails  on  the  open 
Gangetic  plain,  is  absent. 

(2)  The  mean  temperature  of  the  months  of  April  to  June  (the  hot 
season)  is  4  to  6  degrees  lower  than  in  the  treeteea  x«i^\OTw  ^  ^^^^ 
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distance  from  the  sea  (a  difference  which  at  such  a  latitude  and  such 
nearness  of  stations — 550  kilometers  in  the  plain — and  the  absence  of 
mountain  influences  is  nowhere  else  observed). 

(3)  The  temperature  maxima  differ  even  more  than  the  means, 
because  in  the  forested  area  not  ^eater  than  those  of  Southern  or 
Middle  Russia,  while  in  the  treeless  part,  even  near  the  sea,  tempera- 
tures of  40  and  45  degrees  C.  are  frequent. 

(4)  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  great  in  the  densely  wooded 
part  of  Assam  even  in  April  to  June,  namely,  40  and  more  per  cent, 
above  the  mean  relative  humidity  of  treeless  stations  equally  distant 
from  the  sea. 

(5)  This  may  explain  the  earlier  beginning  and  the  regular  increase 
of  precipitations  over  the  wooded  areas,  while  in  the  west  a  sudden 
increase  takes  place. 

(6)  The  relative  humidity  is  also  greater  in  the  forested  area  dur- 
ing the  dry  months,  especially  December,  although  no  precipitation 
may  fall,  the  relative  humidity  being  82  per  cent,  as  against  60  per 
cent,  in  the  open  country,  at  two  stations  equidistant  from  the  sea. 

The  author  admits  that  whenever  the  general  climatic  conditions 
of  a  subtropic  country  are  opposed  to  precipitation,  even  over  larger 
forest  areas  rain  will  not  fall;  for  instance,  when  the  wind  is  a  con- 
stantly descending  one  or  comes  from  cooler,  drier  regions,  like  the 
northeast  winds  in  Assam  from  November  to  February. 

His  tables  show  the  tem|)erature,  moisture  conditions,  and  precipi- 
tation at  ten  stations  within  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-seventh 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  extreme  differences  of  annual  precipita- 
tion noted  are  687™*°  and  2,975*"'",  or  a  variation  of  2,288°'"»;  and  if  we 
take  two  stations  equally  distant  from  the  sea  for  comparison,  Patna 
and  Goalpara,  the  difference  is  1,370°*™,  a  sigiiificant  figure  when  we 
consider  tnat  the  two  stations  are  only  340  miles  from  each  other. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that,  at  least  tor  subtropic  regions,  the  effect 
of  forest  cover  in  reducing  temperature  and  increasing  precipita- 
tions may  be  accepted. 

Woeikoff  further  investigates  whether  the  influence  of  the  forests 
upon  climatic  conditions  of  their  surroundings  may  also  be  proved 
for  latitudes  of  38  to  52  degrees  north — all  the  west  European  con- 
tinentr— and  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

Taking  the  temperature  of  July  as  that  of  the  warmest  month,  and 
assuming  that  on  the  whole  the  temperature  at  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
lower  and  rises  toward  the  interior  of  the  continent,  he  compares  the 
temperature  of  a  number  of  places  situated  near  the  fiftieth  degree, 
the  observations  being  all  taken  outside  of  the  forest.  To  bring  tnem 
upon  a  uniform  basis  for  comparison,  he  reduces  the  observed  quan- 
tities by  assuming  the  increase  of  temperature  toward  the  south  at 
0.5  degree  C.  per  degree  of  latitude,  and  for  every  100™  of  altitude 
he  assumes  a  temperature  difference  of  0.7  degree;  he  does  not,  how- 
ever, reduce  to  sea-level  but  to  200™  altitude,  m  order  to  avoid  many 
reductions  and  so  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  error.  Thus  he  obtains 
mean  July  temperatures  for  his  line  of  stations  reduced  to  fifty  de- 
grees north  latitude  and  200™  altitude. 

He  observes  in  this  series  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  from  the  Main 
River,  then  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  eastern  and  western  Bo- 
hemian stations,  which  is  credited  to  large  forest  areas  there  prevail- 
ing, while  in  the  Bohemian  basin  the  temperatui^e  is  higher,  as  it  is 
also  in  Silesia,  and  again  much  lower  in  the  well- wooded  Carpathian 
Mountains  of  Hungary;  the  influence  of  these  large  wooded  areas  is 
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still  noticeable  in  East  Galicia  as  far  as  Kiew,  where  the  neighbor- 
hood of  forest  and  morasses  works  in  the  same  way;  while  m  the 
steppes  the  highest  temperature  is  reached. 

in  the  same  manner  a  series  of  stations  lying  on  or  near  the  forty- 
sixth  degree  are  treated,  reducing  their  July  temperatures  to  the  theo- 
retical temperatures  for  the  forty-sixth  degree  and  200°*  altitude;  and 
another  series  of  stations  is  worked  out  for  the  forty-fourth  degree 
in  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia;  and  here  the  heavily- 
wooded  Bosnia  is  found  from  twenty-five  to  f ortv-five  degrees  cooler. 

The  results  of  these  comparisons  lead  the  autnor  to  conclude  that 
in  the  western  part  of  the  continent  large  forest  areas  influence  the 
temperature  of  neighboring  localities  and  interrupt  the  normal  in- 
crease of  temperature  which  should  occur  in  going  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
regions  far  in  the  interior  have  a  cooler  summer  than  those  nearer 
the  sea. 

He  concludes,  further,  not  only  that  there  exists  a  climatic  influence 
of  the  forest,  but  that  it  exerts  itself  over  considerable  distances  ac- 
cording to  composition,  size,  and  position  of  the  forest  area;  that, 
therefore,  forest  pkmting  or  defarestation  offer  a  means  of  changing 
considerably  the  climate.     And  he  adds: 

Some  people  hold  that  since  the  forest  increases  precipitation  it  is  only  necessarj 
that  forests  he  planted  to  wipe  out  the  deserts.  But  such  an  extreme  position  is 
not  tenable.  Although  the  forest  economizes  the  precipitation  that  has  fallen,  stor- 
ing it  for  a  long  time  and  increasing  the  quantity  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  many 
parts  of  the  ^arth  are  too  arid  to  bear  forests  (?),  for  forests  need  much  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  tliinly-stocked  forests  and  those  composed  of  trees  with  a  fohagc 
covered  with  a  wax-hke  substance  which  decreases  transpiration,  while  l^etter  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  themselves  in  dry  climates  than  denser  forests  and  those  comj[x>sed 
of  trees  with  more  active  transpiration,  yet  do  not  mitigate  the  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  same  degree. 

One  may  say  in  criticism  of  this  method,  that  the  factors  of  reduc- 
tion are  somewhat  arbitrary  and  may  not  be  correct,  and  that  the 
divergence  of  th^  reduced  temperatures  may  not  be  caused  by  the 
forest;  and  further  that  the  difference  is  established  (if  at  all)  only 
for  the  summer  temperatures,  but  not  for  the  yearly  or  daily  varia- 
tions, therefore  the  data  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  propositions  in 

their  generality. 

Mr.  Henry  B^.  Blanf ord,  meteorological  reporter  to  the  government 
of  India,  also  asserts  that  the  diflF erence  of  rain-fall  in  the  two  local- 
ities compared  by  Woeikoff  may  be  attributed  to  other  physical  con- 
ditions. He  thinks  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  must 
await  the  production  of  a  series  of  rain-fall  records  from  a  single 
region,  which  is  forested  for  a  time,  and  then  deforested,  or  vice  versa, 
and  he  contributes  such  an  observation  from  the  Central  Provinces 
of  India  south  of  the  Satpura  Range,  where  five-sixths  of  an  area  of 
61,000  square  miles  had  been  greatly  deforested. 

The  records  from  the  years  1865  to  1875,  made  during  the  time  of 
deforestation,  are  compared  with  those  of  the  following  period,  when, 
through  government  interference,  systematic  reforestation  began. 
During  the  second  period  the  rain-fall  has  progressively  increased, 
until  the  mean  for  fourteen  stations  appears  to  be  20  per  cent,  more 
than  it  was  for  the  first  ten  years. 

Dr.  Brandis,  for  a  long  time  forest  inspector-general  of  British 
India,  also  cites  another  example  of  the  same  kind  from  the  Central 
Provinces  north  of  the  Nerbudda  River,  where  the  increase  ol  \sij^"^ax^ 
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annual  rain-fall  has  shown  a  gradual  increase  of  6.2  inches  or  12^  per 
cent,  in  ten  years,  after  an  area  of  600,000  acres  of  woodland  had 
been  protected  against  fires  and  had  grown  up  densely.    He  says: 

Tlie  relations  of  forests  and  rain-fall  in  India  are  manifold  and  mutual  When 
thirty  years  ago  forest  management  was  systematically  organized,  it  was  luainly 
with  the  object  of  securing  continuity  of  wood  and  other  forest  products,  and  in 
mountainous  districts  to  secure  the  loose  soil  from  washing  off,  to  prevent  the  filling 
of  the  rivers  with  sand,  and  to  check  the  floods.  Later  on,  experience  taught  that 
especially  in  regions  with  an  arid  climate,  and  even  moister  regions  during  unusn- 
ally  dry  years,  the  grass  grew  more  luxuriantly  in  the  woods  and  gave  more  plenti- 
ful pasturage  than  on  unwooded  lands. 

But  it  had  not  been  anticipated  that  forest  preservation  and  reforestation  would  in 
any  degree  affect  the  annual  precipitation.  Yet  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  be- 
come apparent  that  in  some  sections  an  increase  of  the  annual  rain-fall  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  forest  protection. 

In  that  part  of  the  Central  Pi'ovinces  which  lies  between  the  Nerbudda  RIvct  and 
tlie  plains  of  Nagour  and  Raipur,  a  total  area  of  nearly  600,000  acres  of  forest  has 
been  protected  for  a  series  of  years  against  the  annual  fires  of  the  hot  season. 

The  records  of  seven  stations  for  eighteen  to  twenty  years  allow  the  following 
tabulation  of  mean  annual  precipitation:  * 


Stations. 


Badnur 

Chindwara 

Seoni 

Mandia 

Burba 

Bilaspur. . . 
Raipur 


Annual  mean . 


Precipitation    for 
different  periods. 


Period. 


1867—1875 
1865-1875 
1865—1875 
1867—1875 
1887—1875 
1866—1875 
1885-lKTJ 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Pmdpl 

tation 

for 

1876- 

1885. 


99.88 
41.43 
58.07 
58.58 
64.51 
41.85 
51.50 


47.88 
48.48 
54.76 
56.33 
71.65 
54.81 
54.47 


49.27 


35.47 


eoce. 


4-aoo 

-^7.05 

--2.74 

-r  7.14 
4-1186 
4-183 


&» 


Blanford,  who  has  recorded  these  observations  in  the  above  man- 
ner, adds  that  these  results,  of  themselves,  are  not  proof  absolute  for 
the  influence  of  forest  preservation,  since  possibly  the  earlier  obser- 
vations were  less  reliable  than  the  later,  but  that  these  observations 
may  be  considered  as  addenda  to  the  accumulating  signs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  influence  on  rain-fall. 

But  even  this  method,  which  would  class  with  my  retail  methods, 
although  seemingly  simple,  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  conclusive, 
.  must,  as  the  writer  says,  be  guarded  by  those  special  precautions 
which  are  demanded  by  strict  scientific  inquiry.* 

*  The  above  figures  were  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  those  who  are  bound  to  prove 
by  statistics  tlie  forest  influence  on  rain-fall. 

Unfortunately,  as  this  report  goes  to  press,  their  value  is  entirely  vitiated  by  the 
following  statements  made  in  the  Indian  Forester,  January,  1889,  which  again  ad- 
monishes us  to  be  careful  in  placing  too  much  weight  on  statistics: 

**  Mr.  Blanford,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the  value  of  the  rain-fall  returns  he 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  the  Central  Provinces,  wrote  to  the  chief  commis- 
sioner on  the  subject,  to  which  the  reply^  was  received  that  *  the  chief  commissioner 
fears  that  these  records  of  rain-fall  previous  to  1883  can  not  be  accepted  as  altogether 
reliable.'  The  commissioner  explains  the  reasons  why  the  records  appear  unreli- 
able, and  adds:  '  Hence  one  result  of  the  unsystematic  registration  of  nie  rain -fall 
in  the  Central  Provinces  is  to  postiwne  the  decision  of  the  influence  of  forests  on 
rain-fall  in  that  area  for  another  twenty  years.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases  of 
the  worthlessness  of  unsystematic  observations.'" 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  the  following  from  the  same  source: 

In  tlie  following  extract  from  the  same  report  Mr.  Eliot  refers  to  the  observations 
recently  luidertaken  in  tVie  ioxesXa  ol  tha  ^«Jbarunpoor  district.    For  the  reader  tin- 
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Lastly,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  latest,  most  valuable  scien- 
tific work  which  has  been  done  to  decide  the  important  but  diffi- 
cult question  of  the  influence  of  forests  on  precipitation.  I  refer  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Studnijka,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Pi'ague,  published  under  the  title  "  Basis  for  a  Hyetog- 
raphy  of  Bohemia,"  in  which  the  results  of  many  years  of  observa- 
tion at  seven  hundred  ombrometric  stations  are  embodied,  critically 
sifted  and  scientifically  considered. 

The  author  employs  a  wholesale  method  which  js  quite  novel,  com- 
plying with  Woeikoff's  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  observed 
data  upon  a  common  basis  for  comparison. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  observations  an  inspection 
of  the  map  of  Bohemia  will  be  desirable,  which  shows  it  to  be  a 
basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains. 

The  work  of  ombrometric  observations,  although  begun  in  Bohe- 
mia during  the  lagt  century,  was  newly  organized  in  1879  or  1880, 
when  a  systematic  net  of  ombrometric  stations  was  instituted,  and 
in  1886  and  1886  it  was  extended  to  over  seven  hundred  stations,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  data  of  the  quantity  and  distribu- 
tion of  precipitation  over  the  kingdom.  Uniform  ombrometers  were 
used  and  very  carefully  placed.  As  at  present  organized,  there  is 
one  station  for  every  75  square  kilometers  (about  30  square  miles). 
No  other  country,  I  believe,  can  boast  such  a  service.  Although  the 
time  of  observation  at  most  stations  has  been  short,  and  the  averages 
would  have  been  more  accurately  represented  by  an  extension  of  ob- 
servations for  ten  to  twelve  years,  yet  the  last  four  years  of  observa- 
tion, for  which  all  stations  furnish  data,  according  to  the  author, 
represent  two  extreme  and  two  average  years,  and  are  therefore 
quite  useful. 

The  very  large  mass  of  material  permitted  a  sifting  out  of  doubt- 
ful observations  without  impairing  the  number  of  available  ones  for 
the  construction  of  a  rain-map  of  Bohemia,  showing  by  isohyetal 
lines  seven  rain-belts  or  zones;  the  zones  are  arranged  so  that  the 
lowest  shows  less  than  500™""  rain-fall,  the  three  following  differ  by 
lOO'^^'each,  the  fifth  and  sixth  by  200'""*,  and  the  seventh  by  300"*"*; 
the  last  showing,  therefore,  a  ram-fall  of  1,200"*"*  to  1,600"*"*. 

The  central  basin  divides  itself  into  two  halves  by  a  line  from 
north  to  south,  running  somewhat  east  of  the  middle  Moldau,  cross- 
ing the  Elbe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iser,  and  following  the  latter 
river;  the  western  half  showing  the  smaller  amount  of  precipita- 

acquainted  with  the  Western  Himalayas  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  a  rao  is  a 
water-course  issuing  from  the  hills,  and  having,  generally,  a  broad,  shallow  bed, 
which  consists  mainly  of  bowlders  and  sliingle,  ana  is  therefore  quite  dry  or  almost 
dry,  except  after  a  continuous  heavy  shower.  Mr.  Eliot  has  not  mentioned  that  in 
each  rao  levels  are  accurately  taken  every  year  along  one  and  the  same  line,  in  order 
to  note  the  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  section  oi  the  rao  in  consequence  of  the 
fire  conservancy  of  the  entire  basin  above. 

**A  different  method  has  been  introduced  in  the  Saharunpoor  forest  division. 
Twelve  representative  roos,  between  the  Oanges  and  Jumna  Rivers,  have  been  se- 
lected for  purposes  of  observation  by  the  inspector-general  of  forests  and  conserva- 
tor of  the  school  circle,  and  in  each  forest  cliowki  a  rain-^uge  is  suitablv  placed. 
Five  of  them  are  located  in  the  forest  of  Sakrauda,  which  is  neitlier  closed  to  graz- 
ing nor  protected  from  fire.  The  rain-fall  measurements  will  be  made  by  the  forest 
guards,  and  the  returns  submitted  to  the  meteorological  department  for  critical  ex- 
amination. These  observations  will  probably  give  a  valuable  series  of  data  for  test- 
ing the  effect  of  different  forest  conditions  in  modifying  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and 
hence  also  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  general  question  of  the  influence  of 
afforestation  on  rain-fall." 
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tion,  namely,  500  to  600°*" ;  the  eastern  with  600  to  700°^,  continning 
in  a  small  l>elt  along  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  the  Boehmer- 
wald  encircling  the  first  zone. 

The  other  isohyetal  lines  do  not  embrace  continuous  areas,  but  fol- 
low in  small  belts  the  trend  of  the  mountains.  The  largest  amounts 
of  precipitation  are  found  in  belts  or  islands  in  the  higher  altitudes 
of  flie  mountains  which  surround  this  great  basin.  The  continuity 
of  the  zones  is  much  interrupted,  so  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  de- 
scribe them  without  a  map.  • 

The  maximum  of  rain-fall  with  over  1,200™"  is  observed  in  the 
south  near  the  sources  of  the  Moldau  and  Motawa,  in  the  north  near 
the  sources  of  the  Elbe,  Iser,  and  Aupa  on  the  range  of  the  Schnee- 
koppe.  In  regard  to  the  distribution  through  the  months,  the  expe- 
rience has  been  confirmed  that  with  increasing  absolute  height  the 
winter  precipitation  increases  in  greater  proportion  than  the  sum- 
mer precipitation,  while  those  of  spring  and  autumn  are  nearly 
equaL  * 

Sufficient  material  was  on  hand  from  which  to  calculate  the  influ- 
ence of  altitude  on  the  increase  of  precipitations,  although  for  alti- 
tudes above  500"  the  material  is  not  considered  suflSciently  reliable. 
Yet  the  general  law  is  well  shown  that  with  the  altitude  the  quan- 
tities of  precipitation  increase  in  a  retarded  progression.  This  pro- 
gression IS  calculated  by  forming  altitude  zones  from  100  to  100". 
grouping  the  stations  in  each,  calculating  the  mean  elevation  and 
also  the  mean  annual  precipitation  as  observed  for  each  class;  then 
by  dividing  the  difference  of  precipitation  in  the  neighboring  two 
zones  by  the  difference  of  altitude  the  amount  of  precipitation  which 
corresponds  to  each  1"  elevation  within  that  class  is  found.  With 
this  figure  the  average  amount  of  rain-fall  which  theoretically  be- 
longs to  each  station  according  to  its  absolute  elevation  can  be  ap- 
proximated by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  mean  precipita- 
tions of  the  class  as  many  times  this  amount  as  the  actual  altitude 
differs  from  the  mean. 

An  example  will  make  this  clear: 

Tetschen,  for  instance,  is  situated  150"  above  sea-level.  According 
to  the  table  the  average  elevation  of  thirteen  stations  of  the  lowest 
zone,  to  which  Tetschen  belongs,  is  182™,  with  an  average  precipita- 
tion of  506°"°*.  Now  Tetschen  nas  an  elevation  32™  lower  than  the 
average;  its  normal  rain-fall  should  therefore  be  32x0.79=25.4'°° 
less  than  the  mean  of  the  class;  hence,  theoretically,  according  to 
its  altitude,  the  quantity  of  rain-fall  for  Tetschen  should  be  506  — 
25.4=480"™;  that  is,  248"^°*  less  than  that  actually  found  in  an  8  years' 
average. 

By  usin^  the  figures  for  the  two  extreme  zones  and  dividing  by  100, 
the  mean  increase  of  precipitation  for  every  100™  elevation  is  found 
to  be  69™™. 

And  now  comes  the  application  of  this  method  to  our  proposition. 
The  author  argues  that  it  the  actually  observed  rain-fall  diners  con- 
siderably from  the  theoretically  determined,  this  is  an  indication 
that  special  agencies  are  at  work. 

He  nnda  now  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  stations  which 
he  subjects  to  scrutiny  (these  offering  the  longest  and  most  trust- 
worthy observation),  forty-eight  show  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  observed  and  the  theoretically  expected  rain-fall,  and  he 
finds  also  that  these  stations  are  situated  in  tne  most  densely  wooded 
portions  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  increased  rain-fall  on  the  forty-eight  stations  is  so  considerable 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  may  without  losing  significance  be  ascribed 
to  other  local  causes,  as  for  instance,  height  and  form  of  a  mountain 
range  in  front  or  back,  etc.  Besides,  the  greater  amounts  of  rain-fall 
at  these  stations  have  been  used  in  calculating  the  averages  for  the 
altitude  zones,  magnifying  therefore  these  averages  so  that  the  actual 
difference  between  the  calculated  quantity  and  the  actually  observed 
one  appears  really  smaller  than  if  the  quantities  from  deforested  and 
forest  areas  are  compared. 

Expressed  in  percentages  of  the  height  of  precipitation,  an  in- 
creased rain-fall  is  shown  for  several  localities  m  very  lar^e  quanti- 
ties, which  will  allow  considerable  reductions  for  other  influences 
without  losing  their  significance  for  the  main  proposition. 

Especially  important  appears  the  fact  relating  to  two  stations  near 
the  rain  minimum,  whicn  also  shows  this  influence  of  the  forest. 

Lastly,  as  a  matter  of  interest  I  may  state  that  the  water  balance 
is  drawn  for  the  whole  kingdom,  which  is  of  special  value  because 
the  political  boundaries  coincide  with  those  of  the  Upper  Elbe  water- 
shed; therefore  it  is  easy  to  determine  how  much  of  tne  yearly  rain- 
fall is  removed  by  the  natural  water-courses.  According  to  the 
calculations  made  for  the  various  zones  by  addition,  the  total  pre- 
cipitation upon  the  area  of  51,955.98  square  kilometers  (about 
20,000,000  square  miles)  of  the  kingdom  is  found  to  be  35,398,670 
cubic  meters,  of  which  the  Elbe  carries  about  one-f purth  or  10  cubic 
kilometers  to  the  sea.  This  figure  represents  a  mean  rain-fall  for  the 
whole  country  of  681™™  while  the  mean  of  observation  is  693™™. 

From  the  recital  of  these  methods,  their  results  and  the  difficul- 
ties attending  their  application,  it  would  appear  that  no  one  6f  the 
methods  employed  will  alone  be  sufficient  to  investigate  such  a  com- 
plicated relation  in  its  generality  as  that  which  they  try  to  establish 
or  refute.  All  of  them,  modified  and  provided  with  such  safeguards 
as  will  exclude  the  many  disturbing  influences,  will  have  to  work 
together  towards  a  solution  of  the  question,  which  is  by  no  means 
settled  as  yet. 

It  has  been  safely  established  by  expcMment  that  all  soil  covers, 
whether  they  consist  of  grass,  agricultural  crops,  shrubs,  or  trees, 
derive  very  considerable  quantities  of  water  from  the  soil  which  they 
transfer  to  the  atmosphere.  The  influence  of  a  forest  may  therefore 
not  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  vegetable  cover — as  long  as  the 
soil  remains  so  covered — in  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
especially  since  the  amounts  of  evaporated  water  from  various  forms 
of  vegetation  do  not  differ  appreciably  enough  in  quantity.  An  in- 
fluence on  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  which  is  very  different  from  an 
influence  on  the  distribution  of  rain-fall,  may  possibly  be  observed 
where  deforestation  takes  place  over  wide  areas  and  where  the  soil 
is  not  again  clothed  with  vegetation,  as  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
case  in  the  arid  regions  and  as  may  happen  on  mountain  sides,  where 
the  earth  is  carried  off  by  the  waters  after  deforestation. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  upon  amounts  of  precipitation,  the  ques- 
tion can  probably  be  only  between  bare  soil  and  soil  covered  with 
vegetation,  but  not  between  forests  and  other  forms  of  vegetation. 

1  ought  to  make  mention  here  of  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
influence  of  deforestation  in  Australia,  which  has  perhaps  some  bear- 
ing on  our  own  conditions  in  the  western  treeless  regions,  and  which 
tends  to  show  that  a  forest  may,  under  given  conditions,  exert  very 
undesirable  influences.    It  is  published  oy  R»  ^oTL\j©tiSL«v:ii^^*   ^\>s^^ 
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writer  premises  "that  the  infl-uence  of  forests  in  Australia  differs 
from  that  in  Europe."  The  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  is  di\ade(i 
upon  this  point;  the  most  general  opinion  is  that  with  deforestation 
the  climate  becomes  drier,  while  the  squatters  and  sheep  owners  deny 
any  influence. 

Australia  is  very  dry,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part,  wliich  is  sub- 
ject to  tropical  rains,  and  the  eastern  and  southeastern  mountainous  shore,  the  rain- 
fall is  exceedingly  small.  Even  near  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victom 
the  average  annual  precipitation  is  only  8  inches. 

AU  plants  possess  special  apparatus  for  increasing  the  water  supply  from  below, 
deep-root  systems,  and  for  diminishing  transpiration. 

Almost  sUl  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  interior  of  Australia  produce  large  amounts  of 
etherio  oiL  This  cools  the  leaves  by  its  evaporation,  and  spreads  itself  in  gaseous 
form  over  the  forest.  The  air  thus  filled  with  eUier  is  less  pervious  to  heat  rajs 
than  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  thus  the  tree  i)rotect8  itself  against  heat  and  rapid 
transpiration.  The  eucaljrptus  trees  turn  their  leaves  obliquely  to  tlie  sun,  in  order 
to  reauce  the  amount  of  msolation. 

Besides  these  protected  plants,  there  are  many  herbs  and  grasses  which  lack  anv 
protection,  but,  Deine  prolific  seeders,  after  every  rain  their  seed  lying  in  the  soil 
germinates  and  quicklv  covers  the  bare  ground  with  a  fresli  green,  but  as  mon  as 
the  water  of  the  superficial  strata  is  consumed  they  die. 

The  trees,  sending  their  roots  into  the  depths,  consume  all  the  water  of  the  lower 
strata,  so  that  no  grass  is  seen  in  the  forest;  the  soil  is  smooth  and  hard  like  a 
stone. 

When  it  rains  in  such  forests  the  greater  amount  of  the  water  flows  oS  over 
the  hu^,  smooth  soil  without  being  able  to  penetrate  the  closely-packed,  impervious 
soil. 

Therefore  here  the  forest  does  not  prevent  the  rapid  flow  of  the  water,  and  does 
not  increase  the  humidity  of  soil  air. 

After  deforestation  the  grasses  spring  up,  utilizing  the  ground  water,  which  now, 
by  capillary  attraction,  can  reach  tnem  from  below.  This  vegetation  makes  the  soil 
porous,  and  the  flow  of  water  after  rain  is  impeded;  and  since  thus  the  water  is  re- 
tained and  evaporated  gradually,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  in  warm  arid  dry  regions,  like  the  interior  of  Australia, 
deforestation  brings  increase  and  not  decrease  of  humidity  and  precipitation. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  influences  claimed  for  the  forest  cover 
is  that  upon  the  water  conditions  and  drainage  of  the  soil.  In  this 
respect  tne  year  has  brought  very  valuable  results  of  experiments 
by  Dr.  E.  Wollny  and  E.  Ebermayer,  who  independently  determined 
the  influence  of  vegetabB^  covers  of  the  soil  upon  temperature  and 
water  conditions,  and  have  with  these  settled  pretty  thoroughly  the 
question  of  these  influences.  I  regret  that  lack  or  space  forbids  a 
recital  of  these  experiments  and  results. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  two  main  lines  of  independent  investigation  in  which  the  Di- 
vision has  been  engaged  during  the  year  have  been  a  continuation 
in  the  studies  of  the  life  history  of  our  important  conifers,  so  that 
now  monographs  on  the  more  important  Eastern  conifers  are  ready 
iiwaitine  publication,  and  secondly  an  investigation  into  their  tech- 
nological characters  and  qualities  and  the  conditions  under  which 
these  qualities  are  attained;  somewhat  on  the  same  plan  which  was 
pursued  by  the  eminent  German  forest  botanists.  Dr.  R.  Hartig  and 
Dr.  O.  Noerdlinger  in  regard  to  the  German  timber  trees. 

This  investigation  had  been  planned  late  in  the  year  1887.  Through 
the  courtesy  or  Prof.  V,  M.  Spalding  several  students  at  the  botani- 
cal laboratory  of  Michigan  University  were  engaged  in  preliminary 
work,  studying  microscopically  the  structure  of  various  pines  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Spalding.     In  the  course  of  the  work,  how- 
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ever,  it  was  found  that  the  dimensions  of  the  undertaking  were  such 
as  to  require  the  close  and  constant  attention  of  one  man  exclusively, 
such  as  Frofessor  Spalding  felt  unable  to  give. 

In  consequence,  early  in  the  year  1888,  Mr.  Filbert  Roth,  curator 
of  the  museum  of  the  Michigan  University,  was  engaged  to  conduct 
these  investigations  in  timber  physics. 

As  I  have  explained  in  my  report  for  1887, while  forest  biology  con- 
templates the  torest  and  its  components  in  their  living  conditions^  I 
have  grouped  under  the  name  of  "timber  physics"  the  results  of  all 
investigations  into  the  character  of  the  dead  material.  It  is  the  analy- 
sis of  our  crop  which  will  lead  us  to  understand  better  the  conditions 
under  which  we  may  grow  it,  and  therefore  these  investigations  are 
of  as  much  practical  value  to  the  forest  planter  as  those  into  the  life 
history  of  our  trees. 

It  would  be  considered  folly  for  an  agriculturist  to  grow  a  crop, 
which  though  capable  of  existing  in  the  climate  in  which  he  operates, 
does  not  produce  the  fruit  for  wnich  the  crop  is  grown  or  the  quali- 
ties for  which  it  is  prized.  Still  more  so  is  it  necessary  for  the  for- 
ester to  know  what  are  the  qualities  for  which  a  special  timber  is 
prized  and  under  what  conditions  it  can  be  expected  to  produce  those 
qualities.  To  determine  these  questions  is  the  object  of  these  inves- 
tigations. 

I  have  divided  the  investigations  in  timber  physics  into  the  follow- 
ing separate  branches: 

The  ano/om?/  of  woods  considers  the  interior  structure  of  the  wood 
material,  the  arrangement  of  the  various  cell  elements,  fibers,  canals, 
etc.,  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  timber. 

The  structure  of  the  timber  stands  in  relation  to  its  quality  as 
cause  and  effect,  or  premise  and  sequence.  Although  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  relation,  there  is  but  little 
known  of  the  degrees  of  qualities  as  dependent  upon  the  modifications 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  cell  elements  in  the  wood  structure;  the 
differences  of  quality  of  the  different  timbers  are  not,  either,  known 
positively;  what  we  claim  to  know  in  this  respect  is  assertion,  rather, 
and  supposition,  not  resting  on  exact  experiments  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

Under  this  head  it  is  necessary  to  study  under  the  microscope  not 
only  the  elements  that  form  the  wood,  and  the  relative  amounts  of 
eacn  of  them  in  given  areas,  and  their  position,  but  also  the  gross 
anatomy  as  represented  in  the  growth  of  the  annual  ring,  the  size,  and 
rapidity  of  development,  and  its  appearance  upon  the  transverse 
section  and  through  the  length  of  tne  tree. 

The  chemical  physiology  of  woods  will  teach  us  the  dependence  of 
Qur  forest  trees  upon  the  mineral  constituents  of  our  soils;  also  the 
derivatives  which  we  may  extract  from  them,  the  amount  of  char- 
coal which  ought  to  be  ootainable,  and  its  quality,  etc.,  and  many 
other  matters  of  practical  importance  rely  on  this  knowledge. 
This  part  of  the  investigations  is  for  the  present  neglected,  as  also 
investigations  into  the  diseases  and  faults  of  timber.  Only  as  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  components  of  the  wood,  especially  its  water 
contents,  affects  the  technical  qualities  and  uses  of  timber  our  investi- 
gation will  touch  this  chapter  of  timber  physics. 

The  most  attention  is  given  to  the  determination  of  the  'physical 
properties  of  the  woods,  and  hand  in  hand  with  this  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  influences  which  determine  such  properties. 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  such  investigations,  the 
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selection  of  test  pieces  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  must  be 
done  with  extraordinary  care.  To  obtain  such  samples  has  been 
found  quite  difficult  so  far,  partly  for  lack  of  proper  persons  to  pre- 
pare them,  partly  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  for  the  service  properly. 

Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  the  well-known  botanist  of  Mobile,  kindly  sup- 
plied samples  from  the  Southern  pineries,  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Pierce,  of 
Ludington,  Mich.,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  wood-craft,  from  the 
Northern  pines. 

The  following  instructions  for  taking  test  pieces  accompanied  the 
schedules  for  noting  the  data  in  reference  to  each  test  tree: 

Instructions  for  taking  samples  of  wood  for  technical  investigations  ^  and  for  notes 

concerning  them. 

(1)  METHOD  OF  TAKING  SAMPLES. 

(a)  Choose  average  representative  trees;  do  not  look  for  the  largest  or  best  not 
the  smallest  or  worst.     Old  trees  are  preferable. 

When  the  tree  is  selected,  mark  with  the  ax  the  north  and  south  sides.  Before 
cutting  off  the  bottom  log,  mark  the  north  and  south  sides  on  the  second  cut,  and 
so  forth. 

(b)  At  or  near  the  butt-end  of  each  log  cut  off  a  clear  section  4  inches  thick  (rather 
less  than  more).  Before  cutting  off  the  section  indicate  on  bottom  of  section,  with 
a  thick  pencil  line,  the  north  and  south  direction,  writing  the  letter  N  on  the  north 
side  and  the  letter  S  on  the  south  side,  both  large  and  distinct. 

Note  on  each  section,  as  cut  off,  the  number  oj  tree  corresponding  to  schedule  with 
Roman  numbers,  and  the  number  of  section^  lieginning  with  number  1  at  the  base, 
with  Arabic  numbers.  If  the  writing  prove  unsatisfactory,  tack  on  a  card  with 
numbers  in  addition.    This  is  to  aid,  not  to  replace,  the  marks  on  the  wood. 

If  the  section  is  heavier  than  4  pounds  (weight  allowed  in  the  mails),  split  some 
wood  on  each  side  of  the  N  and  S  line,  leaving  a  strip  of  at  least  4  inches  m  width. 
If  this  is  still  too  heavy,  cut  the  piece  in  two  through  the  center.  If  these  pieces 
are  still  too  heavy,  cut  them  again  in  two  halves  between  center  and  periphery. 
Split  only  if  necessary,  and  never  fail  to  write  numbers  and  respective  letter  on 
every  piece  before  splitting  it  off. 

Weigh  each  piece  and  record  weight  in  note-book.  Measure  carefully  the  distance 
from  the  ground  to  the  first,  second,  etc. ,  disk,  and  note  them  down  at  once. 

(c)  Wrap  each  piece  separately  in  two  separate  wrappers  of  thin  paper  and  one  of 
thick  oil  paper.  Let  the  paper  be  amply  large,  and  well  tied  on  with  strong  twine, 
so  that  no  part  can  become  m  the  least  exposed. 

(d)  From  one  of  the  large  limbs  cut  off  disks  like  tliose  of  the  trunk,  one  about  2 
feet  from  stem  and  two  more  about  5  and  10  feet  respectively  from  the  first.  Mark 
them  with  Roman  number  of  tree,  and  Arabic  numbers  beginning  with  1  for  the 
piece  nearest  the  stem.  Besides  the  numbers,  draw  a  line  on  the  disk  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  limb  to  the  lower  side,  and  indicate  the  top  side  with  a  large  T,  the  W)t- 
tom  with  B;  also  note  its  position  on  trees  as  to  exposure. 

(e)  From  the  base  of  the  second  log,  or  near  it,  cut  off  a  6-foot  piece;  let  it  be  as 
free  from  knots  as  possible,  and  mark  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  sections.  Cut 
another  6-foot  piece  from  the  base  of  one  of  the  top  logs;  this  piece  also  as  clear 
as  possible  and  at  least  6  inches  through.  These  pieces,  while  fresh,  place  in  water 
and  let  them  remain  one  week,  then  paint  them  at  once  at  both  ends,  and  stack 
them  until  called  for. 

(2)  HOW  TO  DESCRIBE. 

For  each  tree  use  separate  sheet. 

Write  your  name  and  full  post-office  address  on  back  of  each  sheet. 

Under  locality  note  the  place  where  the  tree  came  from. 

ynder  description  give  a  general  description  of  the  locality;  answers  to  questions 
like  the  followmg:  Is  the  country  level?  If  so,  is  it  a  low  plain?  High  table  land? 
Is  it  hilly,  mountainous?  In  what  direction  do  the  mountams  run  ?  Is  the  country 
mostly  wooded  or  cultivated  land?  Are  the  woods  in  large  bodies?  Are  they  de- 
ciduous or  evergreen  trees  or  are  they  mixed  ?  Are  the  woods  cleaned  out  (free  from 
dead  wood  or  under-brush)?    Are  any  trees  planted?   If  so,  what  kinds ? 
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Under  site  is  described  the  special  situation  of  the  tree.  This  comprises  geo- 
logical  formation. 

Lay  of  land, — State  here  whether  the  place  where  the  tree  stood  is  level,  in  aval- 
lev  or  on  a  slope  (steep  or  gentle);  mention  angle  of  inclination  if  you  can.  State 
which  way  it  slopes — ^to  the  north,  south,  etc.  Is  the  place  near  tiie  foot  or  near  the 
top  of  the  slope  { 

SoiL — State  what  color  of  soil,  whether  rich,  middling,  or  poor.  Is  it  clay,  sandy 
loam,  sand  gravel,  coarse  or  fine,  and  what  kind  of  suteoil  is  there.  How  deep  is 
the  soil  to  the  subsoil? 

Moisture, — State  if  the  place  is  swampy,  wet,  moist,  dry;  if  near  any  water-course, 
a  creek,  or  spring,  and  if  ever  overflowed. 

Surface  cove?*.— State  if  there  is  any  grass  or  weeds  on  tlie  ground.  Is  it  mossy 
or  bare  ?  Is  there  any  leaf -mold;  if  so,  now  deep?  Is  there  any  shrubbery?  If  so, 
name  the  principal  kmds  if  you  can. 

Position  and  character  of  free.— State  whether  the  tree  stood  in  a  forest,  in  an 
open  field,  at  the  roadside.  lias  the  ground  been  cultivated?  If  so,  lias  the  timber 
been  planted;  how  long  ago;  how  was  it  planted?  Is  the  piece  of  woods  large, 
dense,  and  what  are  the  principal  kinds  of  trees? 

Here  answer  also  the  following:  Is  the  tree  large,  average,  or  small  compared  with 
others  of  the  same  species?  Was  the  crown  large  or  small  ?  Did  it  stand  alone,  in 
a  cluster  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  ?  How  near  to  any  tree  ?  Was  it  higher  than 
surrounding  trees?    Was  it  planted?    If  so,  how?    How  was  it  cut? 

In  description,  imder  Position  of  teat  pieces  give  distance  of  the  base  of  each 
from  the  ground. 

Under  Position  of  limb  state  height  from  the  ground  on  tree,  and  north  or  east, 
etc.,  side. 

Remarks. — Here  state  anything  which  has  not  been  stated  and  which  may  add  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  conditions. 

Tell  of  difficulties  in  finding,  in  cutting,  in  shipping  or  moving  the  wood;  whether 
many  trees  are  diseased,  or  other  wise  bad,  ana  prevented  your  finding  a  suitable 
one.  . 

Tell  any  peculiarities  of  the  forest,  as  whether  it  is  used  as  pasture;  whether  the 
dead  wood  is  cleaned  out;  whether  there  is  any  systematic  management  of  the 
forest,  etc; 

The  timbers  thus  far  brought  under  investigation  bv  Mr.  Roth 
have  been,  of  Northern  pines,  Pinus  StrobuSy  and  partially,  at  least, 
Pinu^  resinosa;  of  Southern  pines,  Pinus  Ctibensis,  mitis,  Tceda, 
glabra,  and  also  TaxocUum  distichum.  The  test  pieces  of  Pinus 
pdustris  were  unfortunately  received  before  proper  arrangements 
nad  been  made  to  use  fhem.  Some  interesting  and  some  striking 
results,  needing,  however,  further  verification  before  generalization 
may  be  admissible  and  their  value  for  the  practice  be  recognized, 
have  been  already  recorded,  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
short  r^sum^.  * 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  results  and  conclusions  here  pre- 
sented •from  the  work  of  Mr.  Roth  are  of  a  preliminary  nature, 
serving  only  to  show  the  nature  and  progress  of  these  investigations 
so  far. 

(a)  Density  or  specific  gravity;  that  is,  quantity  of  ligneous  substance  in  a  given 
volume  (usually  the  proportion  contained  m  100  cubic  centimeters  is  stated). 

Tlie  density  in  the  wood  of  Pinus  Strohus  showed  a  rapid  decrease  from  the  base 
(41.4  grams)  to  a  distance  of  about  19  feet  from  the  ground  (36  grams);  from  there 
to  about  100  feet  from  the  ground  the  decrease  in  density  is  more  gradual. 

The  wood  on  the  north  side  was  invariably  denser  than  that  on  the  south  side. 
In  the  case  of  P.  resinosa  the  values  w.ere  70  near  the  base,  decreasing  to  60  and 
then  increasing  again  to  72.  In  Pinus  mitis  and  Toida  the  same  rapid  decrease  in 
density  is  observed  near  the  base,  in  general,  yet  in  more  irregular  stages  than  is 
exliibited  by  Pinus  Strobus.    The  same  irregularity  is  observed  in  these  two  southern 

*As  it  is  easier  to  make  computations  by  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment, this  system  has  been  employed  in  these  investigations,  and  since  no  absolute 
but  only  relative  values  have  so  far  been  established,  a  translation  of  the  results  into 
English  measure  seemed  to  be  uncalled  for. 
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pines  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  north  and  south  side,  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  otlier  being  the  denser. 

In  Pinu8  Ciibensis  and  glabra  the  decrease  of  density  near  the  base  is  not  nearly 
so  rapid  as  in  the  other  pines  named,  and  while  the  minor  irr^ularities  in  density 
observed  in  Pinus  Tceda  and  mitis  are  found  throughout  the  length  of  the  tree  the 
fluctuations  are  not  nearly  as  great. 

In  Taxodium  the  relations  of  the  different  sections  of  the  tree  with  regard  to  den- 
sity differ  very  much  from  those  observed  in  the  pines.  The  density  near  the  ba» 
showing  38  grams,  it  rises  to  45  grams  at  about  one-third  of  its  height,  then  de- 
creases again  towards  the  top,  where  it  was  found  to  be  87  grams. 

The  density  of  the  dry  wood  ranged  as  follows : 

Pinus  Strobus 41-33 

Pinxis  resinosa 72-(K) 

Pinus  mitis 7ft-45 

Pmus  Teeda 61-40 

Pinus  Cubensis 5^-40 

Pinus  glabra 54-40 

Taxodium  distichum 45-38 

Shrinkage y  that  is  the  amount  of  volume  lost  by  drying  fresh  wood  at  100' C. 
The  sluHmkage  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  organic  substance  or 
the  density  of  dry  wood,  since  it  is  due,  as  was  found,  to  a  loss  of  water  not  from 
the  cell-lumen  but  from  the  cell- wall. 

Pinus  Strobus  excelled  in  the  regularity  with  which  the  capacity  for  shrinkage 
varies  through  the  length  of  the  tree.  Beginning  with  6  per  cent,  at  the  base,  it 
rises  to  a  maximum  of  9  per  cent,  and  then  gradually  falls  again  to  6  per  cent  In 
Pinus  resinosa  the  shrinkage  proved  very  considerable,  amoimting  to  from  35  to  27 
per  oent.  in  the  sap-wood  and  16  to  19  per  cent,  in  the  heart-wood. 

In  the  southern  pines  no  such  regularity  as  in  the  northern  is  observed,  the  values, 
if  expressed  graplucally  on  the  sides  of  a  straight  middle  line,  representing  oscillat- 
ing Unas. 

In  Taxodium  the  curve  of  shrinkage  is  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  its  density. 
It  l>egius  with  9  per  cent. ,  rising  to  13  per  cent,  at  about  one-half  of  its  height,  and 
decreases  again  to  H  per  cent,  near  the  top. 
The  range  of  shrinkage  percentages  was  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Pinus  Strobus 9-6 

Pinus  resinosa 27-16 

Pinus  mitis 20-12 

Pinus  Ta>da 10-6 

Pinus  Cubensis 13-10 

Pinus  glabra 12-6 

Taxodium  distielmm 13-8 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  fresh  wood  of  Piyitis  Strobus  at  the  base  was  about  46 

ger  cent.,  becoming  smaller  as  we  ascend  the  tree,  until  at  about  one-third  of  its 
eight  it  has  decreased  to  40  per  cent. ;  tlien  it  increases  again  to  48  per  cent,  at  the 
top.  It  was  also  found  that  tlie  same  relation  between  north  and  south  side  of  the 
tree  exists  as  observed  in  regard  to  other  properties;  the  nortli  side  showed  a  greater 
amount  of  water  than  the  south  side.  Pinus  resinosa  ranged  from  19  per  cent,  at 
the  base  to  39  per  cent,  in  the  last  section. 

In  tlie  southern  pines  the  curve  showing  variations  in  the  amounts  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  wood  begins  with  a  minimum  value  near  the  base,  increajsing  more  or 
less  gradually  and  reaching  a  maximum  value  near  the  top. 

In  Pimis  mitis  and  Toeda  there  is  again  no  constancy  in  the  relations  of  north 
and  south  side,  sometimes  the  one  sometimes  the  other  having  the  greater  value. 

In  Taxodium  the  amount  of  water  varies  similarly  to  the  density.  Beginning  with 
53  per  cent,  at  the  base,  it  rises  to  57  per  cent,  at  mid-height,  and  falls  again  to  53 
per  cent,  at  tlie  top. 

The  range  of  values  was  as  follows: 

Per  oeDt. 

Pinus  Strobus 46-40 

Pinus  resinosa ^ 8^19 

Taxodium  distichum , 57-58 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  or  dry  substance  contained  in  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  fresh  wood,  the  following  results  were  obtained:  Pinus  Strobus 
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showed  the  largest  amount  (88  grams)  at  the  base,  falling  very  rapidly,  so  that  the 
second  section  showed  only  32  grams,  then  falling  more  slowly  until  a  minimum 
value  was  reached  near  the  top  (30  grams).  Tlie  north  side  excelled  in  tlie  relative 
abundance  of  organic  matter. 

PinuH  resinosa  showed  values  of  43  grams  at  the  base,  decreasing  ta  33  grams  in 
the  third  section. 

In  the  southern  pines  the  values  were  considerably  larger,  ranging  in — 

Pinus  niitis,  between  64  and  45  grams. 
Pinus  Taeda,  between  54  and  40  grams. 
Pinus  Cubensis,  between  52  and  41  grams. 
Pinus  glabra,  between  48  and  88  grams. 

Tlie  same  irregularity  and  inconstancy  in  conditions  of  the  north  and  south  sides 
as  were  observed  with  regard  to  other  properties  prevailed  also  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  organic  substance. 

The  rapid  decrease  in  values  near  the  base,  so  conspicuous  in  Pinus  StrobiiSj  is  also 
noticed  in  Pi^itis  Tceda  and  mUiSf  but  is  hardly  perceptible  in  the  case  ot  Pinus  Cuben- 
sis and  glabra, 

Taxoaium  showed  a  ciurve  similar  to  that  which  represents  the  densities,  com- 
mencing with  34  grams  near  the  base,  increasing  to  40  grams  at  three-eighths 
of  its  height,  then  declining  to  34  grams  near  the  apex. 

The  air-space  contained  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  fresh  wood  after  tlie  water 
was  expelled  was  also  determined. 

In  Pintts  Strobus  this  was  found  41  cubic  centimeters  at  the  base,  increasing  to  59 
cubic  centimeters  at  38  feet  from  the  ground,  then  decreasing  to  49  cubic  centimeters 
at  the  top.    The  values  for  the  south  side  exceeded  those  of  the  north  side. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  great  regularity  seen  in  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  to 
each  other,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that,  for  the  wood  of  the  same  tree  at  least,  the 
shrinkage  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air-space.  But  that  each 
relation  does  not  hold  in  passing  from  one  species  to  another,  can  be  readily  seen  by 
comparing  the  results.  For  Pinu^  Tceda  and  mitis^  results  similar  to  those  of  Unus 
Strobus  were  obtained.  There  is  first  a  rise  from  48  cubic  centimeters  to  53  cubic 
centimeters,  and  then  a  gradual  decline  to  41  cubic  centimeters  in  Pinus  Tceda,  In 
Pinxis  mitts  a  rise  from  26  cubic  centimeters  to  40  cubic  centimeters,  followed  by  a 
dechne  to  80  cubic  centimeters.  For  FH.nus  glabra  and  Cubensis  the  values  are  con- 
siderably oscillating,  lying  between  80  and  85  cubic  centimeters  on  the  north,  and 
between  35  and  40  cubic  centimeters  on  the  south  side  for  Pinus  glabra,  and  be- 
tween 30  and  40  cubic  centimeters  for  cubensis. 

The  range  of  values  of  air-space  was  as  follows  : 

Pinus  Strobus 41-59 

Pinus  resinosa 30-86 

Pinus  mitis 26-40 

Pinus  TcBda 41-53 

Pinus  glabra 80-40 

Pinus  CXibensis ; 30-40 

Many  other  determinations  of  this  nature  were  made,  all  of  wliicli  when  properly 
amplified,  classified,  and  placed  in  relation  will  give  us  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion for  practical  use,  hitherto  a  sealed  book. 

There  were  also  made  measurements  of  the  changing  width  of  the  several  test- 
l^ieces  during  seasoning,  and  of  the  annual  rings. 

Tlie  general  form  of  the  trunk  in  all  pines  being  the  same,  it  is  chiefly  a  compar- 
ison of  their  development  on  north  and  south  side  that  interests  us. 

In  Piniut  Strobus  the  north  side  constantly  excels  the  south  side  in  thickness  with 
great  uniformity. 

In  the  southern  pines,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roth  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
constant  change  in  the  amount  of  diameter  development  from  north  to  south.  It 
was  im|X)ssible  to  determine,  with  the  test  pieces  on  hand,  whether  this  oscilla- 
tion in  the  development  curve  is  a  spiral  one  around  the  tree  or  in  one  plane.  The 
neai'-lyirig  supposition  that  a  direct  proix)rtionality  would  exist  between  density 
and  amount  of  growth  or  width  was  not  borne  out  by  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained. 

In  counting  and  measuring  the  annual  rings,  for  the  purix)se  of  bringing  time  and 
increase  of  volume  into  relation,  usually  three  zones  could  be  distinguished,  which 
were  most  marked  in  Pinus  Tceda  and  mitis,  less  so  in  Pinus  Cubensis  and  glabra, 
and  least  in  Pinus  Strobus. 
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Taking  the  third  section  from  the  base  as  representing  probably  average  condi- 
tions, the  relation  of  these  zones  was  found  as  follows: 


• 

• 

First  zone  (inner).     Second  zone  (middle). 

Third  zone  (outa). 

Number 
of  rings. 

Average 
width. 

Number 
of  ringp. 

Average 
width. 

Number 
of  rings. 

AvenM^ 
width. 

p.  Strobns 

P.  T»da 

P.  mitis 

9 
10 
11 

16 
9 

mm. 
2.6 
5.8 
5.8 

3 
6.6 

95 
15 
25 

mm. 
1.8 
4 
8.4 

35 
13 
16 

mm. 
« 
2 
2.1 

L 

P.  Cubensis 

32  rinm  a«». 

P.  glabra 

90 

4.5" 

18 

11 

In  Pinus  Strobns  the  second  zone  is  not  very  sharply  defined  from  the  first;  the 
rings  in  the  middle  zone  are  quite  regular  in  width,  the  outer  ones  only  becoming 
narrower  and  forming  a  transition  into  the  outer  zone,  which  consists  of  ligbt-col- 
ored  sap-w^ood. 

This  regularity  in  the  middle  zone  indicates  steadily  increased  growth,  the  width 
of  the  rings  remaining  constant  for  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  years. 

In  P.  Tceda  this  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  growth  is  observed  up  to  the  thirtr- 
first  (?)  year.  The  outer  zone  differs  only  by  the  width  of  its  rings  from  the  middle 
zone,  but  the  transition  is  very  abrupt,  while  the  width  of  ring  in  either  zone  is 
quite  constant.  The  inner  zone  is  marked  sharply  by  its  darker  colored  wood.  The 
same  distinction  is  visible  in  P.  mitis.  In  this  tr^  a  steadily  increased  accretion  is 
noted  for  forty-five  years. 

In  P.  Cubensis  the  acceleration  is  continuous  through  the  whole  life  of  the  tree 
undef  consideration. 

In  P.  glabra  the  inner  zone  differs  but  slightly  from  the  middle  zone.  '  Here,  as 
in  P.  Tceda  and  mitis,  there  is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  rate  of  growth  observable, 
which  may  be  represented  by  an  ascending  curve,  suddenly  falling,  and  then  as- 
cending a^ain  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  first  incline. 

Examining  the  width*  of  rings  in  the  different  zones  at  different  heights,  we  find, 
in  general,  the  rings  of  the  middle  and  outer  zones  steadily  increasing  in  width 
from  the  base  upward,  becoming  more  and  more  nearly  equal  toward  the  top,  until 
at  last  all  difference  vanishes,  and  with  it  the  distribution  of  zones  referred  to 
before. 

We  may  foreshadow  some  of  the  more  practical  results  which  seem 
to  follow  from  these  investigations  by  Mr.  Roth,  although  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  material  worked  up  win  hardly  warrant  to  base  much 
generalization  upon  them. 

While  the  other  pines  here  considered  grow  far  more  rapidly  when 
voung,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Pinus  Strdbus  retains  for  a 
longer  time  the  acceleration  of  growth  in  cross-section  and  is  more 
regular  in  its  total  development. 

It  was  stated  before  that  the  shrinkage  is  very  nearly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  organic  substance  or  the  density  of  dry  wood,  since 
it  is  due  to  a  loss  of  water,  not  from  the  cell-lumen  but  from  the  cell- 
wall.  That  this  proportion  is  not  always  maintained  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Pinus  Strobns,  where  the  density  is  greatest  at  the  base,  the 
shrinkage  some  distance  from  the  base.  The  amount  of  wat>er  in- 
creases while  the  amount  of  organic  substance  decreases  from  base 
to  top. 

While  in  Pinus  Strobus  grown  in  the  North  the  north  side  is  more 
favorable  to  development  than  the  south,  the  pines  of  the  South  do 
not  show  such  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  compass. 

Taxodium  differs  from  the  pines  in  nearly  all  the  points  determined. 
The  growth  is  very  slow — at  least  in  the  tree  under  observation — ^and 
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appears  subject  to  periodic  changes  of  growth  and  rest.  The  rings 
snow  a  great  abundance  of  summer  wood,  which  makes  them  appear 
as  if  containing  several  rings.  These  intermediate  rings  varied  from 
three  to  five,  making  the  counting  difficult  and  imcertain. 

There  were  also  numerous  analyses  made  of  the  growth  of  these 
trees,  which  it  would  lead  us  too  far  here  to  give  in  detail.  Let  it 
suffice  to  ^ive  the  following: 

Comparing  the  two  trees  of  Pinus  Strdbus  and  resinosa,  which  are 
grown  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  and  with  equal  rapidity  of 
height  growth,  and  taking  the  fourth  section  as  representing  an  av- 
erage, the  ratio  of  amount  of  organic  substance  per  unit  of  volume 
being  as  33  in  P.  resino^a  to  31  in  P.  Strohus,  the  following  compari- 
son may  be  made,  which  shows  Pinus  Sirobus  a  superior  grower: 


» 

First  twenty 
years. 

Next  fifty. 

Next  forty. 

Next  forty. 

Pinus  Strobus 

mm. 

2.9 
3.6 

mtn. 
2.5 
2.5 

mm. 
1.6 

.87 

mm. 
1  3 

Pinus  resinosa 

.6 

Ratio  of  wood  srowth 

1 
1.3 

31 
33 

1.7 

1 

2.3 

1 

What  has  been  here  recorded  of  this  work,  just  begun,  does  not 
claim  to  represent  any  wonderful  results  or  discoveries,  but  has  been 
simply  related  to  show  in  what  direction  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
our  forest  flora  before  we  can  begin  to  speak  with  more  authority 
and  on  more  exact  foundation,  not  only  or  the  properties  of  the  vari- 
ous timbers,  but  also  of  the  proper  timbers  to  be  grown  in  various 
localities  and  the  methods  of  managing  them. 

These  investigations,  abstruse  and  simply  of  pure  scientific  interest 
as  they  may  appear  at  first,  are  fraught  with  the  greatest  practical 
bearing  on  forest  planting  and  forest  management.  They  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  their  conduct  under  Government  control,  and 
should  be  engaged  in  by  the  Division  in  a  more  generous  and  far- 
reaching  manner. 

METAL  TIES. 

The  interest  which  was  stirred  up  among  railroad  men  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Bulletin  I  from  this  Division  has  been  further  taken  care 
of  by  engaging  Mr.  E.  E.  Russell  Tratman,  civil  engineer,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  to  gather  all  information  possible  with  regard  to  the  use 
of.  metal  ties  in  foreign  countries.  His  preliminary  report  has  just 
been  submitted.*  It  shows  that  in  several  countries  the  metal  tie  has 
been  adopted  far  beyond  the  limits  of  experiment.  There  may  be 
estimated  from  the  reports  not  less  than  10,000  miles  of  metal  track 
of  various  types  in  the  world,  the  lion's  share  of  this  number  belong- 
ing to  Germany,  with  5,530  miles.  Next  comes  India,  with  about 
1,800  miles;  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  over  1,000  miles;  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  gpain,  with  each  from  200  to  250  miles;  Holland 
and  Belgium,  with  125  miles,  and  England,  France,  Africa,  Egypt, 

Algeria,  Mexico,  and  other  countries  with  smaller  amounts. 

> . — — — — 

♦This  report  will  shortly  be  issued  in  Bulletin  No.  Ill,  which  will  also  embrace 
other  matter  of  interest  to  railroad  managers. 
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Out  of  162,634  ties  on  the  Netherlands  State  Railway,  not  one  had 
broken.  Of  this  one  type,  the  "  Post  tie,"  there  were  in  use  in  dif- 
ferent countries  about  730,000  ties,  or  3§,500  tons.  In  Algeria  the 
saving  of  maintenance  with  metal  ties  has  been  calculated  at  about 
one-fourth,  or  $60  per  mile. 

The  United  States  seems  the  most  backward  in  experimenting  with 
metal  ties.  This  apathy  will,  however,  presently  cease,  as  the  cost 
of  wooden  ties  increases  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  metal  ties  is 
reduced. 

A  seemingly  perfect  tie,  just  patented  in  this  country  by  a  French- 
man, A.  Durand,  civil  engineer,  is  claimed  to  be  produceable  at  the 
low  rate  of  $1,  including  tne  fastenings. 

TRADE  NOTES  AND  STATISTICS. 

Agreeably  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  lumbermen's  associations  it 
had  been  proposed  to  direct  the  energy  of  the  Division  towards  as- 
certaining the  remaining  stock  of  merchantable  white  pine.  As  this 
stock-talcing  was  to  be  made  as  thorough  as  it  could  be  done,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $15,000  for  the  purpose  had  been  asked  for,  a  sum  only 
barely  sufficient  to  jn'oduce  reliable  results. 

The  appropriation,  however,  failed  to  be  made,  and  no  statistical 
work  was  therefore  attempted  by  the  Division. 

Some  notes  and  gleanings  of  interest  from  various  trade  pai>ei's  are 
given,  in  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  of  exports  and  imports, 
which  are,  as  usual,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  or  Sta- 
tistics. 

While  the  tariff  bill  and  free  lumber,  or  retention  of  the  duty,  has 
been  discussed  in  this  country,  Canada  has  increased  the  export  duty 
on  pine  and  spruce  logs  from  $2  to  $3.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a  pro- 
hibitory duty,  and  since  many  American  lumbermen  have  purchased 
timber  limits  over  the  line  with  the  intention  of  sawing  the  logs  in 
their  mills  on  this  side,  the  feeling  in  lumbermen's  circles  is  strongly 
against  this  measure.  Canadian  lumbermen  are  said  to  be  as  much 
opposed  to  this  duty  as  American,  and  claim  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  retaliatory  duty,  one  of  the 
lumber-trade  journals  purports  to  show  from  the  statistics  that  the 
export  of  logs  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  is  so  much  more  in 
amount,  six  or  seven  times  as  much  as  those  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately  the  statistics  are  chosen  with  the  ob- 
ject of  proving  the  proposition.  As  I  have  shown  in  a  table  con- 
tained in  my  last  report,  the  interchange  of  logs  and  round  timber 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  almost  equal  in  amount. 
The  above-mentioned  journal  selects  for  the  Canadian  exports  only 
those  referring  to  pine  timber,  while  for  imports  the  entire  line  of 
goods,  including  hemlock,  spruce,  oak,  etc.,  is  included.  The  Cana- 
dian statistics  allow  a  division  of  their  exports  into  the  different 
kinds,  while  the  imports  are  lumped  together. 

The  following  tables  reveal  the  true  state  of  affairs  : 
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Comparative  statement  of  imports  and  exports  for  home  consumption  of  home- 
grown wood  and  its  manufactures,  and  of  forest  products  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1888. 


CANADA. 


Artides. 


Duty  collected 
in  Canada. 


(a)  Logs  and  round  timber 

(b)  Lumber  and  timber  (duty  free). 


(c)  Lumber  and  timber  and  roughly  man- 
ufactured wood  (dutiable) 


(d )  Flro-wood 
(c)  Tan-bark . , 


(f)  Other  forest  products. . 
(a)  Manufactures  of  wood  . 
(A)  Carriages,  wagons,  cars 


Total 


$21,651 


43,668 


344,215 
50,9&1 


868,472 


Imports  from 
United  States. 


$S70,87S 
615, 172 

]&l,670 

8,294 

008 

97,540 
877,728 
177,880 


2,186,057 


Exports  to 
United  States. 


$883,675 

•(790,250) 

809,497 

(877,219) 


8,681, 

(7,911, 

887, 

(364, 

246. 

(290, 

263, 

408, 

10, 


827 

204) 

806 

412) 

568 

261) 

114 

862 

528 


11,086,857 


Duty  collected 

in 
United  States. 


$1,258,574 


tl44,861 
1,398,486 


*  Includes  all  logs  imported  into  the  country.    Discriminations  are  not  made  in  regard  to  this  item 
In  the  returns. 
t  Duty  estimated  wit^  85  per  cent.  rate. 

The  following  tables  give  specifications  of  some  of  the  items  lumped 
together  in  the  above  table : 

Specified  exportation^  into  the  United  States  from  Canada » 


Articles. 


(a) 


(ft) 


Logs: 

Ehn 

Hemlock 

Oak  

Pine 

Spruce 

All  others 

Lumber  and  timber  (free): 

Railroad  ties 

Stave  bolts 

Hop  and  hoop  poles ) 

Telegraph  poles j" 

Knees  and  f  uttocks 

Masts  and  spars 

Basswood,  butternut,  hickory,  etc., 
immanuf actured  


Value. 


$106,519 

18,883 

84,171 

8,875 

99,450 

121,277 

614,789 
118,701 

146,750 

19,858 
9,201 

195 


Articles. 


(c) 


Lumber  and  timber  (dutiable): 

Pine  deals 

Spruce  and  other  deals 

Deal  ends 

Lath  palings,  pickets 

Planks,  boards.  Joists 

Scantling 

Staves  and  headings 

Shingles 

Shingle  bolts 

Other  lumber 

Box  shooks 

Other shooks 

Square  timber 


Value. 


6. 


$416 

81,761 

174 

329,971 

881,960 

148.894 

160,598 

289,006 

738 

617,988 

156,296 

57,874 

6,587 


Specified  importations  into  Canada  from  the  United  States, 


Articles. 


(6  c)  Lumber  and  timber, 
planks  and    boards, 
sawn,  not  manufact- 
ured: 
Box,  cherry,  chestnut, 
gum,  hickory,   and 

whltewood 

Oak 

Pitch  pine 

Redwood 

Hickory 

Walnut 

(g)  Manufactures  of 
wood: 

Barrels 

Clothes  wringers 

Fishing  rods 


Importa- 
tions from 
the  United 
States. 


$55,832 

^55,882 

98,547 

98,514 

68,616 

68,013 

246 

S46 

32.216 

82,216 

258,250 

258,260 

242, 0S« 

288,830 

5,424 

5,410 

6,474 

3,955 

Articles. 

• 

Total 
importa- 
tions. 

(g)  Manufactures  of 
wood: 
Furniture 

$288,745 

Caskets  and  coffins  . . 
Hubs,  spokes,  parts 
of  wheels 

3,498 
11,189 

Moldings,  plain 

Moldings,  finished  . . . 
Show  cases 

4,180 

81.739 

2,520 

Wooden- ware 

Picture  frames 

Pipes,     tobacco 
(wooden) 

41.186 
27,937 

104.138 

Veneers 

38, '3(58 

Other  manufactures . 

431.743 

Total 

1,702,232 

Importa- 
tions from 
the  United 
States. 


$215,295 
3,498 

11,139 

4,180 

31,482 

i.a52 
4i,ia5 

17,593 

7,P88 

88,2(iS 

378,805 


l,r01,G01 


Note.— The  above  tables  are  inado  up  from  the  *'  Tables  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.''  The  figures  in  parentJiesis  ai-e  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bui^eau  of  Statistics 
and  differ  somewhat  from  the  Canadian  returns. 
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The  position,  then,  of  the  lumber  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  at  present  appears  from  these  and  the  subsequent 
tables  to  warrant?  the  following  statements:  The  bulk  of  forest  prod- 
ucts and  wood  manufactures  which  we  import  comes  from  Canada, 
while  we  return  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  our  own  exports  of  the  same 
kind  to  that  country.  This  export  consists  in  nearly  equal  shai*es  of 
raw  material  and  manufactures.  Of  the  latter  we  supply  almost  all 
that  Canada  can  take,  our  exports  of  this  class  of  gooas  representing 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  importations  of  the  same  into  Canada.  Our 
importations  from  Canada  represent  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  exports 
of  the  kind  from  Canada  and  consist  mainly  of  manufactured  lumber. 
All  the  wood  material  thus  imported  does  not  count  up  to  75,000,(XX) 
cubic  feet,  or,  very  roughly  speaking,  not  to  one-third  of  1  per  cent. 
of  our  total  consumption.  A^s  to  logs  on  which  duty  is  collected,  only 
spruce  logs  cut  any  figure,  with  less  than  $100,000.  The  kind  of  lo^ 
imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  is  not  specified,  but  as- 
suming that  all  going  to  Ontario  and  Manitoba  are  pine,  these  repre- 
sent the  value  of  $255,406,  or  the  largest  share  of  the  log  trade. 

Comparison  with  the  condition  of  trade  ten  years  ago  shows  an 
increase  of  Canadian  imports  of  forest  products  to  the  United  States 
of  137  per  cent.,  while  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  have 
hardly  changed  perceptibly  during  that  time. 

Altogether  it  woum  appear  that  while  Canada  has  every  reason  to 
encourage  lumber  trade  into  the  United  States,  she  doe«  not  offer  a 
suflicient  market  to  influence  our  forest  policy. 

It  is  also  admissible  to  argue  that  the  one  and  a  quarter  miUion 
dollars  of  tariff  duty  which  our  people  pay  on  eight  or  nine  million  feet 
of  lumber  coming  from  Canada  can  nave  but  little  significance  and 
offer  but  small  protection  to  an  industry  producing  not  less  than 
(round)  10,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  which  may  be  estimated  to 
represent  the  cut  of  white  pine  and  spruce  together — the  only  kinds 
with  which  Canadian  imports  come  into  competition. 

As  regards  the  ** inexhaustible"  white  pine  supplies,  the  lumber- 
men's papers  are  becoming  more  and  more  doubtful.  The  North' 
ivestern  Lumhernian^  the  paper  which  led  the  opposition  to  all  **de- 
nudatic'*  theories,  lately  brings  the  following  significant  editorial: 

The  great  study  nowadays  on  the  part  of  lumbermen  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  while  the  pine  is  fading  away,  concerns  the  avoidance  of  waste  said 
the  utilization  of  all  the  timber  in  som^  way.  Even  wormy  pine  is  being  cut  in 
large  quantities  by  Saginaw  Valley  lumbermen  this  winter.  Its  manufacture  into 
lumber  is  a  special  industry  in  itself,  as  the  product  can  be  readily  marketed  for  cer- 
tain purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted,  including  glass-box  shooks,  heads  for  crockery 
casks,  coarse  fencing,  etc.  A  large  demand  for  this  class  of  lumber  is  found  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  paper  quoted  above  also  states  that  "  the  quality  and  size  of 
pine  is  depreciating  in  ratio  with  the  progress  of  cutting  and  manu- 
facture." **  The  time  is  not  far  distant  wnen  good  pine  will  be  posi- 
tively scarce." 

Another  paper  expresses  itself  as  follows: 

If  anything  were  lacking  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  *  the  beginning  of  the  end' 
of  the  pine  timber  of  Michigan  has  become  a  fixed  and  palpable  reaUty,  a  single 
glance  at  what  may  be  termed  saw-logs,  for  compliment's  sake,  as  they  are  towed 
down  the  Saginaw  River  from  the  Tittabawassee  boom  to  the  mill  booms,  would  at 
once  supply  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  amounting  to  an  ocular  demon- 
stration. Many  of  these  rafts  are  composed  of  veritable  poles  which  are  hardly 
worthy  the  name  of  saw-logs  and  barely  sufficient  in  size  to  produce  a  piece  of  4  by 
4  timber. 


The  same  paper  remarks  on  the  celebrated  Muskegon  supplies: 

Two  years  ago  or  thereabouts,  the  prediction  was  made  that  1886-'87  would  be 
the  last  one  in  which  a  big  cut  of  logs  would  be  made  on  the  Muskegon  River.  It  is 
plain  now  that  it  will  be  abundantly  fulfilled.  Present  estimates  of  the  coming  win- 
ter's input  on  that  stream  indicate  that  the  cut  will  fall  from  60.000,000  to  80.000,000 
behind  last  year,  and  will  probably  but  little  exceed  400,000,000  in  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  can  be  easily  discerned  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  already  at  hand  on 
the  Muskegon,  and  that  its  history  from  this  time  forward  will  be  that  of  a  more  or 
less  slowly  decreasing  production.  There  is  practically  no  standing  pine  to  be  bought 
tributary  to  its  waters.  The  probability  is,  that  within  a  cx)uple  of  years  mills  wiU 
have  finished  their  work  there,  to  make  a  difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  out- 
put as  compared  with  the  minimum  figure  reached.  This  decrease  will  be  missed 
seriously,  for  there  is  no  source  from  wnich  an  equivalent  supply  can  be  drawn  to 
make  it  up,  unless  'the  Georgian  Bay  region  of  Canada  should  be  thrown  open  by  a 
removal  of  the  duty. 

The  increasing  value  of  pine  lumber  maybe  pretty  accurately  understood  when 
the  price  of  culls  is  considered.  Within,  two  years  culls  have  actually  doubled  in 
value,  and  it  is  not  very  many  years  since  culls  were  burned  under  salt-pans  which 
would  bring  big  money  to-day. 

The  present  year  (1888)  has  seen  the  largest  cut  of  white  pine 
lumber  as  yet  experienced.  According  to  the  compilations  of  the 
j^or^Au'e5fe77i2>U'm66r77ian  it  amounts  to  8,388,716,460  feet,  B.  M.,  and 
4,514,646,801  shingles.  This  is  an  increase  of  7i  per  cent,  over  last 
year's  cut,  which  is  a  larger  proportionate  increase  than  has  been 
observed  since  1882. 

There  is  a  p-eat  deal  of  activity  developed  in  getting  hold  of  the 
timber  growing  on  Indian  reservations,  the  desire  of  obtaining  this 
valuable  property  at  Ipw  rates  animating  one  side,  and  the  desire  of 
protecting  the  Indian  in  his  rights  and  securing  to  him  a  fair  return 
the  other  side;  these  two  aspects  being  the  only  considerations  which 
seem  to  count  in  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  The  desirability  of  keep- 
ing these  lands  as  (government  lorest  reserves,  which  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  some  wise  and  patriotic  men  who  contemplate  something 
else  than  the  mighty  dollar  as  a  nation's  interest,  seems  to  have  no 
place  in  the  discussion  or  disposal  of  this  question. 

The  above  mentioned  paper  relates  a  conversation  with  a  manu- 
facturer of  butter  packages,  stating  that  it  had  become  diflicult  to 
procure  sufficient  northern  white  ash,  and  adds: 

This  man's  need  of  course  cuts  but  very  little  figure  in  the  general  demand  for  ash, 
but  his  declaration  emphasizes  the  fact  that  northern  ash  is  getting  scarce,  that 
future  supply  must  come  from  the  South. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  hickory  and  ash  for  suitable  carriage 
manufacture  has  induced  the  Carriage  Manufacturers'  Association 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  condition 
of  these  supplies. 

A  writer  conversant  with  southern  timber  resources  calls  attention 
to  the  rapi(Uy  increasing  demands  upon  yellow  pine  supplies,  and 
says:  **  Ere  twenty  years  exi)ire  we  may  look  around  with  cold  sta- 
tistics to  back  us  m  vain  for  these  vast  and  rapidly  disappearing  for- 
ests of  pine.'' 

Another  man,  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  thus  dilates  upon 
the  Southern  pine  forests: 

We  need  help  in  the  development  of  the  South,  yet  I  could  wish  and  it  would  be 
juistiGe  itself,  if  those  of  us  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  these  times  of  depression 
in  the  South  could  hold  on  to  enough  of  our  natural  wealth  to  make  us  independent 
of  this  incoming  tide  of  investors.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Further  investigations  will  show 
that  the  general  estimates  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  yellow  pine  and  other  timber 
in  the  South  have  been  exaggerated,  and  a  canvass  of  the  timber  tracts  will  show  a 
leeser  average  number  of  feet  to  the  acre  than  has  been  univei*sally  reported. 
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I  believe  tlius-.}  |)fH)pL^  who  have  gotten  intcj  tlieir  heads  the  idea  that  the  sapply 
will  lx>  unHuiited  I'ur  tlie  coming  f;enorations  will  arrive  at  a  wiser  conclusion  as 
the  days  antl  years  of  their  lives  coiae  on  apace. 

In  regard  to  tlie  timlxjr  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  have 
only  just  begun  to  be  a|)pr»^ciate(l,  Ave  hear  the  following  from  the 
editor  of  the  Huinl)ol(lt,  California,  Stand  a  nl,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  redwood  operations: 

How  the  miglity  h^jve  fallen  I  The  20;^-rv  et-to-first-lirab-straight-as-a-sblpVmaBt- 
to-a-lieiglit-of-;k)0-feet-7-f()ot-in-dianieter  trees  are  not  w.)  plenty  as  thev  once  were; 
the  once  common  40-foot-in-tliameter  redwood  IvrvH  no  longer  thickly  stud  our 
forests.  Alas  I  our  matchless  n'(hvo<^d  forests  are  melting  away  Ix^fore  the  wood- 
man's ax  and  tlie  ravenous  l<K)lh  of  the  s.'iw,  like  sncAv  under  the  tropical  sun.  A 
score  of  years  hence  scarcely  a  vestige  will  be  left,  and  our  people  wdl  know  and 
appreciate  its  great  vakie. 

The  lumber  export  l)usine"^s  from  the  Paeific  coant  is  increasing 
every  year.  Redwood  forms  the  gi-eal  staple  of  San  Francisco  ship- 
ments. During  tlie  year  isss,  according  to  '^  Wood  and  Iron,^^  the 
shipments  amounted  to  r^r.n.Sc,!!-'!  foet,  B.  M.,  valued  at  $749,923. 
Most  of  this  goes  to  Austi'alia  and  Pacific  islands,  the  market  for 
redwood  in  the  Eastern  Stales  })eing  still  of  small  dinn^nsions.  Over- 
"land  shipments  to  the  East  amnanted  to  4,o7l>,0()l  feet,  valued  at 

?^i:3i,3ro. 

The  shipments  from  Pugct  S()un<l  are  somewhat  larger,  consisting 
maiidy  of  red  lir  and  P(*ri  Orford  cedar.  Tiie  total  output  of  lum- 
ber for  the  yea  l*  18SS  is  (•'•mjurted  at  4()!>,!i<)l.!iT()  feet,  mostly  rough 
lumber,  valued  at  $0,75^^^}SO.  Australia  formn  tlie  best  export  mar- 
ket.* Local  demand  for  box  factories,  furniture,  and  wagon  manu- 
factures is  brisk.  Calitoi-nia,  especiall.y  San  Francisco,  takes  the 
largest  share  of  the  coastwise  tra-le,  and  Denver,  Salt  Lake,  Ogden, 
and  small  towns  in  (^asterjt  ()reg<")n,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  take 
over  ^M)J)00,000  feet.  Sliij'dir.ildi.i'j;-  is  i-eported  as  very  active  at  the 
sound,  twenty  vess^'ls  witli  a  tonnage  of  l.t^Jo  having  been  completed 
this  year,  and  the  l»nsiness  outlo  )k  for  lumbermen  is  bright.  The 
exports  have  increased  al)out  50  per  cent,  during  the  year,  amount- 
ing in  isss  to  J<1,0!)1,1J!^,  rei)r(*seiiting  besides  shingles,  laths,  pickets, 
and  spai's.  li:),  r7r),(i(i()  \ic<'\  of  l)oards. 

*The  sliipmcnts  to  AuHlrali;^  this   yen  uuiounled  to  r)5,487,6i>4  feet,  B.  M.^ad 

against  21,515,0^7  feet,  B.  M.,  la^t  yer.r. 
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Imports  of  forest  products  and  mamifdctun.^  of  wood,  and  increafie  or  decrease  of 

the  same  for  the  years  ending  Juh^.  ;iO,  1^78,  and  188H.* 


Articles. 


¥)ree  of  duty. 

Fire-wood cords., 

LoKB  and  roimd  tiinlxr  . . 

Railroad  ties 

Shingle  and  stave  boIt«. . 

Ship  timber toes . . 

Ship  planking 

Hop  poles 

Wood  pulp 

ChaitxMU tons.. 

Hemlock  bark cords. . 


Dutiable. 

Wood,  unmauufat:tui'e<l. 
not  elsewhere  speciiit'tl . 

Timber cubic  ft . . 

Lumber: 


Quantity.     *  Value. 


117,7'ie 
3,"5i5 


1S8S. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$sr.-4,.ii:j 


l<>S,Our)' I    '7i«».i».")] 

t>r.  8ir.*| 

;:.''.),  O'T  I 

13,  er.^i 


luenase. 


Decrv^ase. 


Value. 


, !  :i»i8'. 

35       I    •        17i>; 
106,181  4T>.J:.:.i 


p.  ct. 


6J.4 
27«i7 


•;..r)ri| 


lar,':^;     i(»'.i,'.>;s     :-A\'.h 
3i»,7riM)     i;>.():r      i»ij.2 
:;«',M>-'      37.e7«i|     v^). 
r..K<ij I 


Value.    P.  ct. 


.;<>.  M; 


iV).  (H;--' -.'<».  s<)i. 


«;~. 


-N.        •«*-!.  VtH; $!yi.l»44    5a).ft 


1.0!4..).^iJ 


Gl.NM 


7. '..»,', 

i 


:i?:3.;-A' 


\'    ''  r 

I  I 

1  ••.'•>■       7,01?       lt^^. 


•4,r>io  :,^i.\) 


Boards,  planks,  deai^,  < 


271»,':!>\7:)-^.r':.<vr:;.,  i'-:.  •,!;.'  o.:  :•;.  ri  ;:.7,:;, -.jo'      i:>: 


070.  J-'i 


^.  ••*•    ;         •»,   .  j...    )il: 


."^  .1 


l.'i.'.  .*) 


etc M.  ft.. 

Clapboards M . . 

Hubs,  posis,  l^its,  antl 

blocira 

Laths M . 

Picketsandpalin^.SI ...  

Shineles M..         ■i7,Mi>.jl»:      iC.:,":  iu  >,:-j:., :  i;       :.'-,'.',;.■;•,    'J.-v^.s^jv       23'.>.^[. 

Shooks    and    packing 


r<.\  'X--V I       h\'^:<\ 

.•},0"i.  >7        •Ji.]'*''     7.H.i.(.J^ 


:4  .T.ic  •.•';.  G 


.-;:. . -v- 


2]  l.y 


^7,  JisU 


boxes No 

Stares do. .. 

Bark    extracts,    chiedy 
hemlock 

Sumao: 

Ground lbs. .  15,()6H,5mi 

Extract 

Matches 

Casks  and  barrels 

Cabinet  ware  and  furni- 
ture  

Osiers  and  willows 

Osier  and   -willow    bas- 
kets, etc 

All  other  manufactures . 


6,  '''.>l . 


I      1a:.  :.M      }70..V"(    J.l.M.H 

i"». ".'..    411, r.'ji  4, ;''^.<; 

UO-Jl 


I I      'J".  .>;;■     iH,  i;j' 

I'       l,'.^':" i 


I       4J.'V)    79. 

I 


'..*'!.  3 
744 


•» 


07.  ?-:; 


1*74    i:.M 


I 


■<•.'■>.  I  ";i  


'.»,    -;o 


4,:-iir:, 'N-, i»..vj.  ->  >i  ,*),  jK'.  1.1'.' 


lei.i 


Free  of  duty. 

Cabinet  woods: 

Box 

Cedar 

Ebony  

Oranadilla 

Lancewood 

Lignum- vita; 

Mahogany  

Rose 

Sandal 

Satin 

All  other  cabinet  \vc>*  >d.s 
Cork-wood  or  bark,  ua- 

nmnuf  actured 


'\Vy^.'  :■.. 11. "J I.-  i  ■h,:>'>'\  u^,      i-::. 


Tt)  \u).     t,M.■Nl:^!       7f),r,  \, 


o'i!, 


' « t  : ' '  J 


V.ll.U  I..  . 


I     .1 . 


■,•..•••  I 


;.■;  >  I.  - ' 
1. ■;!.'- 


MI'        VCyH 


i^.  'J 


•L.'U    l'V7H 


17,  :^;;      rA.:A>\ 

v\',.^:> ■ 


Total. 


Ih>  :■;): 


;  «'i;<;  i.'.'.r,'> 


I  '     '4.'- '  I      " '"     < 


7l..s:«'.   7r.7 


<  I  ,  >'< 


4;'5,:ii(i| I  i.OiVi.^i';!'    m;%m;.;     114. ^; 


•.'  r-«i:3,'*'."^'. . 


I  ;•.  's<»  f>!;i  i.:v>V  1  :■:'        '15.0 

jii.  s<'i.i:i!>  .■.H'.i-..- i-l     iiii.4  ; 


•By  the  act  of  March,  I8M.3, Die  i'fsi  of  M-;u'.Nj.Mrt:.'i' n.  sliipvMM.t.  t'-MPv^)u;:nfMit.  v.-ith  all  the  ex- 
penses included, from  the  j)lac«*  of  ;^r<^v»  t}..  m-.  ■•;•;!.  n.f>r  riiinii!.!  •'.?•(■  (<>  ;t,»  v!-^<.'l  iii\.!.itli  sliip- 
ment  is  made  to  the  Uuite'l  States;  ihi"  val  i"  t.»f  .1  •':-•.  (•)•;•!  •>-  '>Xf»v<  t<*..i  i  -Alii  li  ih»'  liHrrl.unii.se 
is  contained,  comiiiiswion.  l)p>!;''rau'''. ''VM.  ).-i  ■•!  ;;.■.. I  !.ti  .  i!  •  f''i»-r  n  i.  il '/li;'; .,  ■  ^  ".i"*!;;''  r<<«ii^a'  net 
f ormed  a  )>art  of  theduiiabl**  val'vot  \'n]>  ):-t-;.;vr  '  <'\i  'n-i'-.l  fi-.'  1  '!}••  wn  .  T'.i-^  i:'---'-.  ;<>  U*!;ilwHn 
into  account  In  comparing  ihe  v.ihie  o!'  ;-•'  •>!■  i"!;>";'  •i  prvr  t(>a;i-i  -ii-  ■■•<!  ;.t  Im  thai.  dat**.  It 
trould  probably  carry  the  valuiitiua  of  iuii.oiis  i.>»r  i>^*<  lu  ^;^,<>"'t."^'J. -jf  ii'-a.  ly  three  tune;,  that  of 
1878. 
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Exports  of  forest  p^'odncts  and  vianufactureji  of  wood,  aiid  increase  or  decrease  of 

tJie  same,  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1878  and  1888. 


Articles. 


Fire-wood  conls. . 

Boards,  deals,    and    planks, 

M.  ft 

Joists  and  scantling do. . . 

IIoops,  hoop-poles,  etc   

Laths M.. 

Palings,  pickets,  and  bed-slats, 

M 

Shingles do. 

8h«oK8,  box 

Shooks,  other No. . 

Staves  and  headings do . . 

All  other  lumber 

Timber,  wiwed cirt).  ft. .  I 

Timl>er,  hewed do  —  f 

Logs  and  other  timber 


1878. 


Quantity. 


2,837 


Value. 


$9,4G9 


813,143   4,531.741 


j-     3,  aw 

4r.,  518 


Total  raw  material  and 
partly  manufactured. 


Rosin,    tar,   and    turpentine, 

bbltf 

Spirits  of  turpentine  , .  .g^alla . . 
Bark  and  tanning  extracts 


Total  by-products 


Hogsheads  and  barrels,  empty, 


iogsh 


Household  furniture* 

Wooden  ware 

Poors,  sash,  and  blindst 

Moldings,  trinunings,  etc 

All  other  manufaotiu-es 

Matches 

Agricultural  implements. No.. 

Musical  instruments  

Caniages,  carts,  and  parts  of. 
Cars,  railroad,  passenger,  and 

freight No.. 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus  . 


Total  manufactures 


18,301,915 


377,137 
9,233 

142,  GIO 
3,778,190 
520, 4M 


18S8. 


Increase. 


Quantity. 


8,161 
447,423 


Value. 


$10,511 
7,322,249 


Value. 


161,853 
(     10,5791        27,231 

i       1,897 
33,932 


$1,042 
2,790,608 


7,231j) 
7,642  i 


640 


P.ct. 


11. 
61.6 


S    068,972 
I 


711. 

io.'s 

2,n«7,538**  ••• 

l,7o(>,  083.1, 235, 629*237. 4 


104, 362 

157,0371      15,037 


2, 662, 784  ^^^J^*;-?^   ^' ^i SS' ^  «38. 7081  24 


352, 104 


12,538,201 


l,042,ia'^  2.329,31111  1,533.323 
7,  G;):^,  r>tJS  2,33:3,5»w;i0.5H5,942 
lll,33C-j 


2.027,496!1,675,392 


17,a34,207 


82. -402 


6.421,940 


475.8 


61.2 


2,JM9,801       20,4821    0.87 
3,580,10r>l,5Jt6,r37i  58.4 
2r>t,2f>41    142,869128.3 


4,774,223 


159.420 

1,961,522 

287.801 


1,714,140 

I      143,219' 

31^397:  2..%?.M9S| 
'      7.50, 4;7i 
979,003 


657       532.  MO 
18,983 


Total 


794 


9.128,063 


0, 184, 11  li  1,409, 888   29.5 


502,556  843.1.36  215.2 
2,336,569     374,047!  19 

293.004;        S.aCBl     1.8 

323,02:1    823,033! 

102,22iA;    102,2201 

l,e99.Gii6i I 

r2,37ll I , 


Decrease. 


Value, 


$215,96457. 


50,171 


P.ct, 


K.5 


8G0,545t^8 


1,126,  oca  8.9 


14,4^ 


O.W 


2,6i>.187 

908,540 

•l,.*fcl.291 

802,465 
31,670 


69,989     2.7 
1.52.0631  a).  1  i 
402,288  41.      ! 


70,84849.4 


329, 62^ 


CI.,S 


12,087:  06. 8 


11, 157.  C61;2. 114,2811  23.1 


26,441.147 


9,946,115 


35,175,969.8,734,822 


87.  ea 


33.08 


«S.293;  o.a 


1.211,298  4.5g 


♦Thousand  feet. 


tUntil  1884  tlie  reports  of  doors,  wi-sh,  blinds,  moldings,  trimmings,  etc.,  are  include<l  by  the  Piveai^ 
of  Statistics  in  "All  other  manufactures,"  and  can  not  bo  given  separately. 
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England  leads  the  list  of  countries  to  wWch  we  ship  the  largest 
amounts,  closely  followed  by  the  West  Indies;  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic comes  next,  and  then  Austria,  Germany,  and  Canada,  with  almost 
equal  participation  in  our  export  trade. 

In  wood  manufactures,  which  form  less  than  one-quarter  of  our 
exports  of  forest  products,  agricultural  implements  and  household 
furniture  alone  are  of  significance,  each  with  about  §2,000,000  worth. 

England,  France,  tlie  Argentine  Republic,  Austria,  and  Germany 
togetiier  take  over  two-thirds  of  our  wood  manufactures.  France 
iiml  the  Argentine  Republic  are  the  best  markets  for  agricultural 
implenieut.s. 

The  cooperage  industry  finds  its  best  customers  in  the  West  Indies 
with  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  goods.  Spain  and  Portugal  come  next 
with  together  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  Enrfand  with  some- 
what less  than  half  a  million.  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  furnish  to 
France,  which  imports  yearly  from  35,000,000  to  40,000,000  staves,  not 
as  much  as  $100,000  of  our  cooperage,  while  Italy,  through  whose 
territory  by  way  of  Trieste  and  Fiume  France  receives  the  largest 
part  of  her  need  of  staves,  from  Hunga'ry,  yet  allows  us  to  dispose  of 
almost  §100,000  of  cooperage  to  her. 

Our  imports  have  increased  during  the  year  by  somewhat  over 
$1,000,000,  without  specially  noteworthy  features  in  the  distribution 
of  this  increase. 

The  table  of  imports  from  various  countries  shows  that  British 
America  is  the  only  country  which  comes  into  competition  to  any 
extent  -svith  our  native  forest  products  in  raw  shapes,  while  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  and  England  send  us  somewhat  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  wood  manufactures.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  imports  of 
forest  products  are,  like  India-rubber,  gums,  cork,  dye-wooos,  cabi- 
net-woods, not  produced  in  our  country. 

Our  exports  have  increased  dujdng  the  year  by  over  $3,500,000,  or 
12i  x^^r  cent.  This  increase  is  largely  represented  in  raw  naaterial, 
logs,  and  hewn  timber  to  the  amount  of  $200,000;  boards,  deals,  etc., 
$1,300,000;  while  manufactured  articles  take  part  in  the  increase 
with  only  (round)  $800,000. 

The  largest  exports  of  raw  material  are  in  manufactured  lumber 
and  in  naval  stores;  the  next  largest  in  cooperage,  timber,  and  logs. 

The  shipments  of  lumber  to  Great  Britain  have  been  considerably 
above  those  of  former  years.  According  to  the  trade  reports  of 
that  country  we  shipped  the  following  quantities  to  England  during 
the  under  montioned  vears: 


Tears. 

Quantify. 

Value. 

188« 

Cubic  feet. 
16,514,850 
14.406,800 
17,475,000 

84.570,515 
4,485,980 

18fC 

1888 - - . 

5.714,fl?i) 

• 

Walnut  shipments  were  especially  heavy,  often  of  doubtful  quality 
and  therefore  sold  at  a  sacrihce.  Ilamburg,  Germany,  imported  of 
this  staple  over  10,000,000  feet  or  almost  oouble  the  amount  of  last 
year. 

If  we  add  cooperage  to  lumber  and  timber,  the  West  Indies  prove 
almost  as  good  customers  as  England,  the  latter  country  swelling 
the  amount  by  its  largo  importation  of  naval  stores,  which  repre- 
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sents  almost  40  per  cent,  of  its  importation  of  forest  products 
from  lis,  and  also  nearlj  40  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports  of  naval 
stores;  Germany,  the  I^  etherlands,  Belgium,  and  Brazil,  together 
taking  another  oG  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  sawn  and  hewn  timber  into  Great  Britain  for 
the  last  four  years,  according  to  the  detailed  statistics  criven  by  the 
Timher  Trades  Journal  of  London,  England,  were  as  follows: 

Cubic  foet. 

1885 308.  IM8, 950 

1886  268, 059, 600 

1887 275,451,000 

1888  3 1 1 , 008 , 450 

Of  these  amounts,  we  furnished  7  and  6  per  cent.,  respectively,  in 
1887,  1886,  and  1885;  but,  althougli  we  have  shipped  more  liinil)er 
and  timber  to  England  this  year,  our  proportion  of  the  whole  im- 
portation has  fallen  below  6  ^qv  cent.  ^  early  one-lialf  of  tliis  comes 
irom  our  southern  ports  in  the  shape  of  yellow-pine  timber  and  lum- 
ber, namely,  from  Fensacola,  Fla.,  alone,  8,105,450  cubic  feet.  From 
the  same  poi*t  there  were  shipped,  in  addition,  to  other  countries  and 
coastwise,  nearly  14,000,000  cubic  feet. 

CULTURAL  NOTES. 

During  the  yea^  a  great  many  letters  asking  specific  advice  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  different  trees,  methods  of  starting  groves, 
management  of  natural  growth,  etc.,  have  to  be  answered  by  the 
Division,  and  give  lise  to  the  collection  of  notes  and  information  on 
subjects,  some  of  which  are  here  embodied. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  advance  in  the  field  of  forest  culture 
which  has  been  made  lately  is  the  application  of  mechanics  to  tree- 
planting.  It  may  indeed  prove  the  turning-point  for  practical  forest 
planting  in  the  prairies  and  plains  that  a  machine  has  been  invented 
capable  of  breaking  the  ground  and  setting  and  planting  from  xi(),()00 
to  »j0.000  seedling  trees,  all  in  one  motion. 

This  machine  is  of  exceedingly  simple  construction,  and  in  its  re- 
sults, having  been  tested  for  two  years,  seems  to  be  superior  not  only 
in  the  quantity  but  also  the  quality  of  work. 

It  was  in  its  first  form  a  child  of  necessity.  Thomas  A.  Stratton, 
a  farmer  near  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  originally  from  the  Buckeye  State, 
having  a  tree  claim  in  southwestern  Nebraska,  at  Stratton,  70  miles 
west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  fownd  himself,  in  the  s|)ring  of 
1886,  with  100,000  two  and  three  year  old  seedlings  on  hand  and  no 
chance  of  hiring  the  labor  for  planting  the  same.  He  devised  and 
constructed  the  tree-planter  witli  his  own  hands,  and  begun  plant- 
ing on  April  17 — planting,  with  the  aid  of  one  man,  and  live  horses 
abreast,  the  entire  100,000  trees  in  eight  davs,  most  of  the  ground 
being  unprepared,  a  small  part  only  having  Ijeen  back-set. 

The  22d  or  April  was  Arbor  Day,  and  Mr.  Stratton  set  11,200  trees, 
handling  every  tree  himself  in  ortler  to  obtain  the  premium  '*  for  the 
greatest  number  planted  by  one  man."  Of  these,  according  to  affi- 
davit of  witnesses,  95  per  cent,  were  alive  and  growing  in  October 
of  the  same  year  (see  Annual  Report  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 1886,  p.  40)  and  are  now  (1888)  in  thrifty  condition.  On 
other  davs,  wnen  driver  and  feeder  changed  hands,  as  manv  as 
15,000  trees  were  set,  and  with  the  improvements  since  made  one 
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'  man  luxs  set,  in  nine  hours,  15,272  ash  seedlings — on  Arbor  Day,  1888. 
With  TiK^re  help  and  further  improvements,  now  made,  the  machine 
will  1)0  capable  of  x^repa^-ing  ground  and  planting  in  a  thorough 
manner  from  20,000  to  30,000  plants  or  more. 

The  machine  is  drawn  by  five  horses  abreast.     The  coulter  and 
coulter-plow  (C  and  D)  cut  the  prairie  sod  in  advance  of  the  large  fur- 
row-plow (D*)  which  opens  a  furrow  6  inches  wide  (or  wider  if 
wanted)  and  from  10  to  15  inches  deep,  the  depth  being  regulated 
by  means  of  a  lever  (N)  operated  by  the  driver,  and  the  furrow  being 
kept  open  by  extension  or  the  landsides.     By  the  side  of  the  plant- 
ing-wheel, which  is  propelled  by  walking  on  the  ground  as  the  ma- 
chine moves  (walking  sticks  G),  are  seats  for  the  feedei*s  (Rand  R*), 
and  by  their  side  are  boxes  for  carrying  plant  material  (P)  enough  to 
plant  a  row  half  a  mile  long,  4  feet  apart.     The  plants  are  fed  to 
automatically-acting  grapplesf  or  clamps  (GP)  attache  to  the  planting- 
wheel.     The  distance  of  the  plants  is  regulated  by  the  number  of 
grapj)les  on  the  planting- wheel  which  are  being  used.     In  the  new 
macliine,  the  grapples  on  each  spoke,  which  are  to  receive  the  plants, 
are  kept  open  by  means  of  a  disk  and  springs  until  they  pass  a  given 
point  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wheel;  before  this  is  reached  the  plant 
is  inserted  witli  the  roots  pointing  upwards  into  a  holder  ^I)  where 
it  is  found  by  the  grapple  which  takes  it  up  and  closes,  holding  the 
plant  until  it  is  brought  around  and  down  into  the  furrow,  when  the 
grapple  opens  automaticallv  and  drops  the  tree.     At  that  moment 
two  shovels  (J),  following  closely,  fill  soil  around  the  plant  and  close 
the  furrow.     The  hind  wheels  represent  two  C-inch-iace  rollers,  set 
somewhat  obliquely  to  press  the  earth  firmly  against  the  plants. 
The  suj)erior  success  of  the  planting  by  this  mathine  on  raw  prairie 
as  against  ordinary  methods  on  prepared  ground,  which  has  been 
observed,  must  be  ascribed  to  these  rollers,  which  bring  roots  and 
soil  in  closest  contact,  the  most  essential  requisite  in  tree  planting, 
most  especially  in  a  dry  climate. 

It  is  of  ccmrse  not  necessary,  as  was  done  in*  the  fii'st  instance,  to 
plant  into  the  raw  prairie,  altnough  this  experience  has  shown  that 
it  can  be  done  successfully.  The  better  plan  would  be,  where  the 
ground  is  light  and  dry  and  covered  with  buffalo-grass,  as  in  the 
western  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  in  eastern  Colorado,  to 
cut  the  sod  in  the  spring  as  j-:oon  as  tbe  ground  is  in  condition,  and 
break  the  ground  ^vith  a  coulter-plow,  following  with  a  disk-harrow 
to  bi-eak  the  sod  fine,  then  do  the  planting  at  once  in  trenches  or  with 
the  planter. 

In  this  way  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  soil  which  has  had  no  chance 
of  drying  out;  all  rains  jjenetrate  easily  an<i  collect  in  the  trench  in 
which  the  i)lants  stand,  and  the  sod  forms  a  mulch  which  helps  to 
prevent  evaporation.  The  new  ground  being  free  from  weeds,  makes 
cultivation  unnecessary,  and  the  plants,  if  planted  4  feet  apart  and 
of  good  growth,  will  soon  cover  the  ground  sufficiently  to  subdue 
tlio  iiicouiiiig  weeds.  This  method  of  planting,  which  I  proposed 
two  years  ago,  after  having  inspected  the  conditions  of  tree  plant- 
ing in  the  West,  though  probably  not  ai)plicable  to  all  conditions,  has 
been  fully  proved  correct  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Stratton  during 
the  last  two  years,  since  he  used  his  tree-planter.  He  writ<3s:  "I 
would  ratlier  plant  trees  on  new  ground  in  the  above  manner  and  let 
them  remain  uncultivated  than  to  plant  trees  in  old  ground  deeply 
cultivated,  full  of  weed  seeds,  and  then  to  cultivate  the  trees;  the  re- 
sult would  be  in  favor  of  new  ground  and  no  cultivation," 
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Mr.  Stratton  figures  that  one  ordinary  traction-engine  arranged 
for  drawing  plows  will  operate  3  plows,  1  narrow,  and  1  tree-planter, 
attended  by  two  men  only,  planting  trees  4  feet  apart  each  way,  at 
the  rate  of  0  acres  per  day,  if  properly  managed.  And  as  tliei'e  are 
ordinarily  at  least  sixty  days  in  the  spring  time  for  tree  planting, 
two  men  can  plant  360  acres  during  the  spring  season  with  this  ma- 
chinery; with  more  help  the  amount  of  planting  could,  of  course,  be 
increased  within  limits. 

That  this  tree-setting  machine  may  be  adapted  to  the  planting  of 
tobacco,  cabbages,  beets,  etc.,  need  not  bo  furtlior  elucidated. 

At  present  writing  the  machine  is  not  yet  in  the  market,  but  it  is 
understood  that  during  the  coming  summer  its  manufacture  will  be 
begun, 

FOREST  FAKMING. 

There  are  several  methods  in  vogue  of  combining  agricultural  use 
of  the  soil  with  forest  planting,  mth  a  view  both  of  cheapening  the 
planting  and  benefiting  the  jjlants. 

Probably  the  need  ot  agricultural  lands  for  the  poorer  population 
rather  than  any  other  consideration  has  in  Germany  early  given  rise 
to  this  combination  of  forestry  with  a  temporary  agricultural  use  of 
the  forest  land. 

That  such  use  of  clearings  before  their  reforestation  may  prove  an 
advantage  to  the  new  forest  growth  and  be  employed  to  cheapen  and 
facilitate  reforestation  was  probably  an  after-thought.  In  devising 
methods  for  prairie  planting  this  practice  deserves  more  considera- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  found. 

Such  agricultural  use  of  the  land  either  precedes  reforestation  or 
is  continue<J  for  a  time  after  the  tree-planting  has  been  done.  We 
may  call  the  first  plan  "fore-farming,"  the  second  plan  ** between- 
farming."  The  ** fore-farming"  is  usually  carried  on  for  one  to  six 
years,  the  "between-farming"  up  to  six  years. 

A  common  rotation  of  crops  is  rye,  potatoes  or  millet,  oats;  and 
then  oak,  pine,  and  spruce  sown  with  the  oats  or  planted  on  the  stub- 
ble. By  sowing  the  tree  seeds  \vith  the  oats  or  rye  or  millet,  the 
seedlings  derive  a  three-years'  j^rotoction  irom  the  crop,  and  after- 
wards from  the  stubble. 

No  exhaustion  of  soil  is  anticipated  from  a  three  to  four  years' 
fore-farming.  Reforestation  by  thej^e  inctliods  has  been  practiced  in 
all  parts  of  Germany.  About  5,()(K)  acres  are  farmed  in  tliis  manner, 
and  about  75,000  acres  of  forest  wliich  originated  in  this  way  exist 
in  the  western  provinces  of  Germaiiy.  It  has  been  esx)ecially  in  vogue 
in  Hesse  (**  Roederbau")  for  more  than  a  century  with  the  great- 
est success,  as  is  testified  by  over  5,000  acres  ot  hnely  grown  pine, 
spruce,  fir,  and  beech  forest  up  to  one  liundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
with  a  yearly  average  accretion  of  00  cu])ic  feet  per  acre,  a  remark- 
able production. 

Here  the* practice  is,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  to  sow  pine  and  oak 
together  with  rye  and  oats;  or  els(»  to  plant  the  oak  and  pine,  and 
farm  between  the  rows,  on  bi.^Uer  soils  for  four  years,  Avitli  a  rotation 
of  potato,  rye,  potato,  rye,  or  for  two  years  witli  potato  fijllowed  by 
rye  on  poorer  soils  (conifer  soils).  By  this  method  somotiines  a  sur- 
plus over  and  above  tlie  cost  of  r'forcstntion  and  cultivation  of  $12 
o  $14  per  acre  was  obiained. 

Another  method  was  to  crop  tlie  ground  with  potatoes,  and  then 
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for  one  year  between-farming  with  grain,  trees  being  introduced  by 
seed  or  planting. 

A  somewhat  different  raanagemont  is  the  temporary  nse  of  a  cop- 
pice for  agricnlture  (*'  Hackwald,"  *'  Hauberg'').  About  17,0iK)aeres 
are  annnally  so  used  in  western  Germany  and  probabh^  a  larger  amount 
in  France.  After  the  coppice  is  cut,  which  is  often  done  in  early  fall 
.  because  the  brush  with  the  leaves  on  gives  more  ashes,  the  brush  and 
soil  cover  is  burnt  over;  and  by  piling  an  extra  amount  of  brush  on 
the  stumps  of  undesirable  kinds  these  are  exterminatcMi,  the  ashes 
are  evenly  distributed,  and  rye  is  sown  and  covered  with  the  hoe.  hi 
the  spring  fail-places  are  stocked  with  oak,  either  by  sowing  or  plant- 
ing-tne  roots  (stumps). 

This  method  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  oak  coppices  which  are 
grown  for  the  tan-bark,  as  quality  and  value  of  the  latter  are  said  to 
be  enhanced  bv  the  fertilization  with  ashes.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
sufficiently  well  proved  by  experiments  that  an  advantage  to  the 
forest  as  such  does  not  accrue  from  sucli  management;  on  the  con- 
trary, deterioration  of  forest  conditions  is  unavoidable  from  the  use 
of  fire. 

PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  mention  that  much  time  was  not  unprofit- 
ably  consumed  by  the  Division  in  preparing  an  exhibit  for  the  Ohio 
Centennial  Exposition,  and  again  for  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Paris.  The  exhibit  at  the  latter  place,  which  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  special  report,  may  claim  to  be  the  first  forestry  exhibit  from 
our  country  which  deserved  such  a  name,  holding  itself  strictly  to 
matters  of  forestry  as  an  art  by  itself,  and  not  attempting  to  make 
a  disj)lay  of  the  various  manufactures  which  rely  upon  this  art  and 
promiscuously  of  the  many  woods,  important  anduninipoi-tant,  which 
make  up  our  forest  flora.  In  subsection  A,  Forest  !Botany,  of  the 
four  hundred  and  twenty  or  four  hundred  and  thirty  species  of  tim- 
ber trees  which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  a  selection  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  was  made,  which  represent  those  probably  of 
importance  to  forestry.  These  were  exhibited  in  hand-specimens  of 
wood  blocks  and  botanical  specimens,  arranged  in  groups  and  pro- 
vided with  descriptive  labels,  so  that  the  beholder  could  at  once  study 
the  species  in  all  its  aspects.  The  labels,  showing  on  a  small  map  of 
North  America  the  field  of  distribution  of  the  species,  were  mostly 
furnished  by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  from  the 
well-known  Jessup  Collection.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  tne  entire  set  of 
colored  plates  contained  in  Michaux's  North  American  Forest  Flora 
is  exhibited. 

There  are  also  photographs  showing  the  characteristic  trees  of  our 
forfest  flora.  To  show  the  anatomy  of  our  woods,  microscopic  sec- 
tions, transverse,  radial,  and  tangential,  of  twenty  species  were  en- 
larged one  hundred  times  and  pliotographod,  forming  at  novel  and 
most  instructive  exhibit. 

'  A  collection  of  the  seeds  of  one  hundred  species  of  forest  trees  leads 
the  exhibits  in  subsection  B,  Forest  Culture,  and  a  neat  model  of  the 
tree-planter  above  referred  to  shows  the  manner  in  which  we  shall 
presently  clothe  our  prairies  and  plains  with  a  verdant  growth. 

Th©  most  unique  exhibit,  however,  is  a  collection  of  some  fifty  sets 
of  sections  taken  from  as  many  trees  at  different  heights,  which  show 
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the  rate  of  growth  of  the  various  species  usually  planted,  from  dif- 
ferent localities  of  the  country. 

This  exhibit  has  proved  full  of  a  large  amount  of  information  in 
regard  to  tree  g^rowtli,  which  I  regi'et  lack  of  space  does  not  allow  me 
to  dilate  upon  in  this  report,  but  which  will  form  a  valuable  contri- 
bution for  a  later  publication. 

Other  exhibits,  showing  the  size  and  quality  of  our  woods,  the 
barks  used  for  tanning — one  mammoth  piece  of  hemlock-bark  meas- 
uring 8  by  12  feet — the  methods  of  logging  and  tools  used  in  the 
lumbering  operations,  and  the  many  smaller  items,  maps,  photo- 
graphs, plans,  etc. ,  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enumerate. 

The  limited  space  allowed  for  a  report  like  this  can  not  possibly 
contain  a  full  account  of  the  work  done  and  the  results  achieved  in 
a  year's  work  on  a  field  whicR  reaches  out  in  so  many  directions  as 
that  of  forestry. 

All  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  show  to  the  reader  the  diversity  and 
variety  of  directions  in  which  the  attention  of  this  Division  is 
called,  and  to  impress  upon  Congress  and  the  public,  as  I  have  tried 
in  my  former  report  to  do,  the  need  of  better  fa  cilities  for  doing 
the  useful  work  which  this  Division  could  perform  if  properly  en- 
dowed.     % 

Respectrully  submitted. 

B.  E.  Fernow, 
Cli  ief  of  Forestry  Division^ 

Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman, 

Secrekiry  of  Agriculture, 
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Sir  I  TMs  may  be  properly  classed  as  tlie  Primary  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  By  act  of  Congress,  Marcli  3,  1839,  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  was  taken  from  the  Patent  OflSce  fund,  which 
was  tnen  deemed  a  sufficient  amount  to  appropriate  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  distributing  seeds,  prosecuting  agricultural 
investigations,  and  procuring  agricultural  statistics. ''  It  was  by  this 
timely  and  important  act  of  Congress  that  the  Agricultural  Division 
of  the  Patent  Office  was  created. 

The  average  amount  expended  annually  during  the  fourteen  years 
dating  from  the  time  the  first  appropriation  was  made  until  1853, 
when  the  first  annual  appropriation  was  made  from  the  Treasury, 
did  not  exceed  $3,000*  In  1854  the  amount  appropriated  was  $35,000, 
which  has  been  gradually  increased  until  now  the  appropriation  to 
the  Seed  Division  alone,  for  the  distribution  of  seeds,  plant?^,  cut- 
tings, etc*,  exceeds  $100,000  annually* 

The  foundation  of  the  world's  prosperity  is  an  abundant  annual 
crop*  A  prime  basis  for  a  good  crop  is  good  seed.  If  we  would  in- 
crease the  annual  average  crop  of  wheat,  we  must  take  more  care  in 
the  selection  of  seed.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  United 
States  is  about  12  bushels,  while  the  average  yield  in  Great  Britain 
is  28  bushels.     To  add  a  single  bushel  per  acre  to  the  annual  wheat 

Seld  in  America  increases  the  income  of  the  farmers  to  a  sum  equal 
about  $40,000,000. 

The  average  yield  of  com  per  acre,  according  to  statistical  re- 
ports, is  about  24  bushels*  The  total  yield  is  now  about  1,700,000,000 
Bushels  a  year.  With  a  little  more  care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  and 
more  thorough  cultivation,  this  product  can  be  increased  one-third, 
which  woula  amount  to  a  sum  so  vast  as  to  seem  incredible.  Other 
leading  crops  can  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  by  the»  careful 
selection  of  seed  and  more  thorough  ctdtivation. 

A  recent  writer  tells  us  ''that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  meas- 
ure of  its  capability  for  supporting  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  on 
this  depends  much  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  country**^  If 
this  be  BO,  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  a  country  should  be  made  its  first  consideration.  The  fact 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  the  problems  which  the  farmer  of 
to-day  must  solve  are  more  intricate  than  those  to  be  solved  in  any 
other  occupation.  They  are  as  deep  as  the  mysteries  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  their  solution  is  a  matter  of  such  careful  sci- 
entific investigation  that  the  ordinary  farmer  could  not  use  or  in- 
terpret them  any  more  than  the  scientist  could,  without  practice, 
guide  the  plow  and  ''lay  the  furrows  straight  and  smooth.*' 

One  of  tne  most  important  of  these  various  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  agriculturists  mail  parts  of  our  great  country  is  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  j^astures  and  meadows.  With  the  increased  demand  for 
grasses  and  forage  plants  the  Department  has  made  a  special  effort 
to  meet  tlio  want,  and  to  secure  these  varieties  possessing  the  greatest 
merit  and  to  distribute  them  in  the  localities  apparently  best  adapted 
for  their  general  cultivation.  The  distribution  of  Florida-grown 
Teosinte  by  the  Department  has  proved  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  greatly  increased  production  of  this  seed  in  Florida 
and  in  the  localities  contiguous  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  reduced 
the  price  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  planting  of  a  large  acreage  for 
forage.  Heretofore  the  seed  has  been  imported,  and  the  high  price 
at  which  it  was  held  deterred  many  from  planting.  The  reports 
received  in  this  Division  indicate  its  special  value  as  a  forage  plant 
Judge  Miller,  of  Bluff  ton,  Mo.,  writes: 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forage  plants  of  recent  introduction.  One  eos^ 
grain  in  a  hill  in  good  soil  will  produce  a  mass  of  slioots  that  is  astonishing.  Cattle 
and  liorses  cat  it  greedily,  both  leaves  and  stalks.  I  made  a  calculation  that  an  acre 
would  yield  70  tons  of  green  feed. 

It  will  unquestionably  become  a  paying  crop,  and  as  a  forage 
plant  has  hardly  an  equal.  3ut  few  species  of  noxious  weeds  or 
plants  can  live  under  its  dense  shade,  ancl  it  completely  exterminate 
many  of  them  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 

Kafiir  corn  has  also  been  a  success  as  a  forage  plant,  and  has 
flourished  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  easily  cured  and  produces  uniform  heads  imder  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Serredella,  a  fodder  plant  introduced  by  the  Department  from 
Russia,  is  comparatively  little  known,  but  gives  promise  of  being  of 
value  in  some  localities.  The  Hairy  Vetch  ( Vicia  villosa)y  a  native 
of  Persia,  it  is  thought  will  become  a  valuable  addition  to  thefora|?e 
plants  in  the  winter-wheat-producing  districts.  It  grows  thriftily 
and  blossom.s  profusely,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  plant  for  bee 
pasturage. 

The  Alfalfa  clover  (Lucerne),  which  has  been  widely  distributed 
by  the  Department  during  the  past  four  years,  is  likely  to  be  more 
generally  cultivated  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  whose  farm  is  in  the  James 
River  Valley,  Virginia,  gives  the  following  as  his  experience  with  it: 

On  a  field  of  10  acres,  that  had  been  well  cleaned  the  previous  year,  I  sowed  dur- 
mg^  the  montli  of  April,  18S5,  25  pounds  of  Alfalfa  to  the  acre.  It  came  up  quickly 
and  kept  do\m  the  Aveoda,  inn  king  finer  hay  than  when  it  is  sowed  too  thinly.  The 
first  summer  I  cut  it  on<!e  and  got  about  1  ton  to  the  acre.  Last  year  I  cut  it  tlireo 
times  and  got  some  4^  tons  per  acre.  This  year  I  have  cut  it  already  three  times 
which  will  make  at  least  5  tons  per  acre,  and  it  is  about  readv  to  cut  a  fourth  time 
which  wUl  yield  about  1  ton  per  acre.  That  will  make  in  all  some  6  tons  per  acre 
this  season,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  gro^ii  on  very  lich  James  River 
bottom  land.  My  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  all  seem  to  like  Alfalfa,  and  I  think  it 
improves  the  land  more  than  any  other  hay  crop. 

Some  time  since,  a  correspondent  of  the  G^reenviUe  Times  (Miss.) 
made  the  following  statements  in  regard  to  Lespedeza,  or  Japan 
clover: 

I  have  seen  a  little  patch  of  this  clover  in  the  midst  of  a  large  sedge-grass  field 
gradually  kill  the  former  out  and  convert  an  otherwise  useless  area  into  a  smiling 
meadow.  Strange  to  say,  wliile  it  kills  out  all  other  grasses,  it  can  be  easilv  exter- 
minated itself.  In  some  cases  even  Bermuda  has  bSen  known  to  succumb  to  its 
rapacity.  Stock  fatten  and  keep  sleek  on  this  clover,  and  parties  weU  acquainted 
with  its  merits  siiy  they  get  25  per  cent,  more  cream  from  the  miUL  furnish^  by  the 
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oowB  that  graze  on  this  f;ra8S  than  any  other  food.  Aqualitatiye  analysis  was  made 
of  this  clover  at  Uie  Agricultural  Ck>llege,  and  the  result  showed  that  it  contained  73 
per  cent,  of  nutritious  substances,  as  compared  with  the  61  per  cent,  of  Northern 
Timothy.  It  is  even  claimed  that  it  acts  as  a  fertilizer,  enriching  the  ground  from 
which  it  springs.  It  dies  down  in  November,  and  in  early  March  is  again  showing 
its  green  branches. 

N.  W.  McLain,  a^ent  of  the  apicultural  section  of  tlie  Entomo- 
logical Division,  stationed  at  Hinsdale,  El.,  writes  thus  to  the  De- 
partment regarding  the  Chapman  Honey  Plant: 

The  E^inopa  spherocephcUua,  a  plant  native  in  Central  France,  is  now,  by  com- 
mon consent,  oecoming  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Chapman  Honey  Plant, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Versailles,  N.  Y.,  being  the  urst  to  cultivate  the 
idant  in  the  United  States,  and  first  to  call  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  bee- 
keeping to  its  value  as  a  honey-plant.  The  plant  grows  from  8  to  4  f€«t  high,  each 
root  and  stem  bears  from  six  to  twelve  branches,  and  each  branch  stands  upright, 
crowned  with  a  round  ball,  the  entire  surface  of  which  is  covered  at  the  tune  of 
Uooming  with  small  white  flowers  having  bluish  stamens.  The  stalks  and  leaves 
very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  thistle,  but  the  crown  is  aptly  described  by  its  bo- 
tamcal  name,  round-headed,  and  in  appearance  like  a  hedge-hog.  The  time  of 
blooming  is  from  and  after  July  15;  the  term  of  blooming  is  mm  eight  to  fourteen 
days,  varied  by  the  nature  of  tne  soil  and  the  season.  Tae  term  of  blooming  may, 
however,  be  i)rolonged  four  or  five  weeks  by  cutting  back  a  portion  of  the  plants. 
This  fact  is  significant  when  estimating  the  value  of  this  plant  to  the  honey  pro- 
ducer. This  plant  stands  among  the  v^  first  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
honey  to  be  obtained  from  one  source.  Tne  plant  is  hardy,  easily  propagated  and 
perennial,  and  flourishes  on  poor  or  good  soil,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  it  becoming 
a  i)est  or  noxious  weed.  The  seed  must  be  scattered  in  waste  pkices  or  sown  like 
onion  seed.  It  does  not  bloom  until  the  second  season,  and,  as  it  does  not  spread,  is 
easily  exterminated.  Frequently  eight  or  ten  bees  may  be  seen  at  one  time  on  a 
single  crown,  and  by  actual  count  2,135  separate  visits  have  been  made  by  bees  to  a 
single  head  or  crown  in  one  day,  from  5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  such  va- 
rieties of  wheat  and  other  ^ains  as  were  deemed  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  particular  localities,  and  has  received  numerous  reporte 
from  the  growers,  indicating  that  many  of  them  are  likely  to  prove 
very  valuable.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  a  single  quart  is  too 
small  an  amount  for  trial.  Nevertheless  one  quart  of  seed  properly 
sown,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  will  occupy  5  square  rods  of  ground,  or 
a  thirty-second  part  of  an  acre.  From  this  60  to  100  pounds  of 
wheat  can  be  produced.  This  quantity,  when  re-sown,  ought  to  pro- 
duce from  20  to  30  bushels,  so  that  the  entire  neighborhood  can  be 
quickly  supplied  with  it,  provided  it  proves  to  be  specially  adapted 
to  the  locality. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  distribute  enough  seed  to  thor- 
oughly' test  each  valuable  variety  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  or 
other  cereal  in  every  Congressional  district  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  they  can  be  successfully  grown.  The  increased  production  per 
acre,  and  the  greater  weight  per  bushel  of  a  superior  quality  that 
has  resulted  from  the  distribution  by  the  Department,  would,  if  the 
facts  could  be  aggregated,  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  its  value 
to  the  country  at  large.  The  value  of  the  seed  distribution  is  best 
evidenced  by  the  records  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department. 
For  instance,  in  that  of  1868  it  is  shown  that  the  wheat  crop  reached 
224,036,600  bushels;  acreage,  18,460,132;  average  yield  per  acre,  12.1 
bushels;  value  of  crop,  $319,195,290;  average  price  per  Dushel,  $1.42. 

The  reports  of  experiments  with  Tappahannock  wheat  distributed 
by  the  Department  show  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  25  bushels;  the 
total  yield  at  that  rate,  on  the  acreage  of  1868,  would  be  461,503,300 
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bushels,  an  increase  of  237,466,700  bushels,  which,  at  $1.42  per  bushel^ 
would  be  a  money- value  increase  of  $337,202,714.  If  this  wheat  were 
to  take  the  place  of  other  varieties,  however,  and  should  be  sown  as 
the  general  crop  is  now  sown,  without  the  special  care  usual  in  ex- 
perimenting, the  average  yield  would,  of  course,  fall  below  26  bush- 
els: but  if  tne  average  increase  per  acre  could  be  raised  to  15  bushels 
a  low  estimate  for  the  Tappahannock)  the  increase  in  bushels  would 

e  55,380,396:  in  money  value,  $78,640,162. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  Fultz  wheat  in  1871,  into 
nearly  every  countv  of  Virginia,  from  forty  experiments,  in  nearly 
as  many  counties,  the  lowest  yield  reported  was  15  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  the  average  yield  was  30*  bushels.  The  average  yield  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  Virginia  in  1871  was  8  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
pnce  was  $1.39  per  bushel,  making  a  total  valuation  $8,852,910.  If 
the  Fultz  wheat  had  been  exclusively  sown,  and  the  average  yield 
had  been  but  15  bushels  per  acre,  a  gain  or  only  7  bushels,  the  re- 
sulting increase  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  would  have  been 
$7,746,896,  or  about  one-ouarter  enough  to  pay  the  existing  State 
debt.  As  the  direct  result  of  the  very  general  distribution  of  im- 
proved varieties,  the  increase  in  the  average  yield  of  wheat  during  the 
years  1878,  1879,  1880  was  2  bushels  per  acre.  This  in  forty  mulion 
acreage  yearly  would  be  80,000,000  bushels  increase,  or  a  gain  to  the 
country  of  about  $75,000,000  annually. 

Wheat  has  ever  been  considered  aii  important  crop  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  has,  in  many  instances,  been  the  measure  of 
their  prosperity;  our  own  country  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  &;reat  increase  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Unitea  States  is  owing 
largely,  among  other  causes,  to  the  opening  up  of  the  great  grain 
fields  of  the  Northwest,  its  cash  value  as  an  export,  and  its  adapta- 
bility to  a  great  variety  of  soils.  Different  localities  require  diflferent 
varieties,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  differtoces  in  soU  and  cli- 
mate cause  such  changes  in  the  character  of  well-known  varieties  as  to 
make  them  vary  greatly  in  their  agricultural  values.  The  demand 
for  new  kinds  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  value  is  constantly 
increasing. 

It  is  the  imiform  practice  of  the  Department  not  only  to  carefully 
note  the  results  of  climatic  changes  on  well-known  varieties,  but  to 
introduce  those  best  suited  to  the  different  sections  of  our  wide-spread 
territory.  An  examination  of  the  results,  as  drawn  from  the  reports 
received  by  this  Department  on  the  varieties  distributed,  proves  the 
excellence  of  Sibley^s  New  Golden,  Martin's  Amber,  and  the  (Jood, 
and  their  adaptability  to  our  climate  and  soil.  These  varieties  have 
commanded  attention  from  their  earliness,  the  quality  of  their  grains, 
and  their  freedom  from  rust. 

The  Fulcaster,  now  being  spoken  of  with  universal  commendation, 
is  a  hardy  and  prolific  wheat.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  two  of  our  most  cele- 
brated, time-tested,  and  hardy  wheats,  viz,  Fultz  and  Lancaster,  a8 
it  has  the  straw,  chaff,  and  peculiar  eight-row  head  of  the  Fultz,  with 
the  hardiness,  lon^  berry,  and  beards  of  the  Lancaster,  really  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  of  both.  This  wheat  has  a  stiff  wnite 
straw  that  will  stand  up  well  under  almost  any  oii-cumstances;  a  white 
bearded  chaff  that  clings  to  the  grain,  not  shattering  easily;  heads 
lon^  and  massive,  filled  with  the  large,  plump,  flinty,  long-berry 
grains.  It  ripens  from  three  to  six  days  earlier  tnan  most  otner  va- 
rieties, and  the  yield  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  Fultz.  The 
originator  also  ciaima  ioT  \\»  ^M^^TVQJt  xoSsScccl'^  o^jialities.     This  wheat 
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was  originated  in  the  Cumberland  and  Shenandjoah  Valley  region, 
one  of  tne  finest  winter- wheat  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  oat  crop  of  18GB  was  ^^54,960,800  bushels;  acreage,  9,665,736; 
average  yield  per  acre,  26.3  bushels:  value  of  crop,  $142,484,910;  av- 
erage price  per  bushel,  55  cenLs.  Reports  of  experiments  with  the 
Excelsior  oats,  a  new  variety,  introduced  by  the  Department,  show 
an  average  production  of  40  bushels  per  acre,  60  bushels  not  being 
an  uncommon  yield.  Estimating  the  average  yield,  if  geiierally  in- 
troduced, at  30.3  bushels,  an  increase  of  4  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
average  yield  of  1868,  and  the  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  the  item  of  oats  would  be  38,662,944  bushels,  or  $21,264,619. 

The  weight  of  the  product  of  the  Excelsior  oats  for  a  few  years 
after  their  introduction  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  20  per  cent,  above 
the  common  varieties,  estimating  the  latter  at  30  pounds  to  the  bushel 
and  the  former  at  36,  although  in  many  cases  40  and  45  pounds  per 
measured  bushel  have  been  reported.  Add  20  per  cent,  to  the  sum 
above  ascertained,  and  an  increase  will  be  shown  of  $25,517,54^. 

The  increase  in  yield  of  oats  by  the  introduction  of  improved  va* 
rieties,  imported  or  grown  in  localities  especially  adapted  to  their 
g^¥rth,  has  been  from  10  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  growing  the  crop,  thus  leaving  the  usual  average  crop 
one  of  clear  gain  to  tne  producer. 

The  outlook  for  the  tobacco-grower  has  not  been  materially  im- 
proved since  the  previous  report  from  this  Division  was  issued. 

The  production  of  inferior  and  low  grades  of  tobacco  still  con- 
tinues; and  by  far  too  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  1888  is  sold  for 
leas  than  the  actual  cost  of  production.  One  cause  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  is  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  careful  selection  of 
seed.  Maj.  R.  L.  Ragland,  who  is  regarded  as  the  best  authority  In 
this  country  of  the  best  method  of  producing  what  he  aptly  terms 
pedigree  tobacco  sepd,  says : 

Tobacco  eeed  ^own  and  saved  like  buckwheat,  i.  e.,  every  panicle  on  the  stalk 
allowed  to  remain  and  bear  capsules,  will  turn  out  double  the  quantity  in  yield  over 
seed  plants  trimmed  of  all  their  lower  branches,  and  only  three  or  four  at  most  of  the 
top  ones  allowed  to  bear  seed.  Tlie  pruning  process,  however,  is  the  proper  mode, 
for  by  it  the  seed  capsules  are  larger,  the  whole  force  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  the 
formation  of  fewer  capsules  with  seeds  of  higher  vitahty,  which  may  be  more  surely 
relied  upon  to  transmit  their  peculiar  good  qualities.  Seed  thus  grown  is  more  re- 
liable in  every  essential  quaUty,  and  should  never  be  classed  with  seed  grown  after 
the  old  methods. 

In  view  of  the  present  somewhat  depressed  condition  of  the  to- 
bacco market,  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  acreage,  as  a  remedy,  is 
by  no  means  as  feasible  a  one  as  that  of  a  fixed  and  united  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  plant  only  the  choicest  seed, 
irrespective  of  the  price,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
expended  for  suflScient  seed  to  plant  a  large  area  is  relatively  very 
small.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  that  of  procuring  seed  from 
growers  in  localities  where  it  attains  its  highest  perfection.  Good 
seed,  good  soil,  good  cultivation,  and  therefore  mtelligent,  skilled 
manipulation  wul  surely  result  in  the  production  of  a  fine  staple  that 
will  always  sell  at  remunerative  prices. 

In  the  annual  report  of  this  Division  for  1887  a  brief  allusion  was 
made  to  the  recent  Doom  in  tobacco,  especially  in  Florida.  The  De- 
partment, ever  cognizant  of  the  growing  needs  of  the  country,  has 
this  year  given  special  atte}ition  to  the  procuring  of  new  varieties, 
or  those  tobaccos  which  seem  best  adapted  to  the  different  tobacco- 
raising  States. 
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The  improvement  in  all  varieties  has  been  strongly  marked  in  the 
last  decade,  and  old  varieties  with  but  few  exceptions  are  fast  going 
out  of  use  as  better  ones  are  being  introduced. 

What  the  tobacco-growing  regions  of  the  United  States  now  need 
are  better  facilities  for  curing,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  b^ 
methods  of  handling,  if  tobacco  is  to  continue  to  be  one  of  the  great 
money  crops  of  this  country.  Tobacco  requires  early  planting.  Ex- 
periments made  in  southern  Florida  with  Deli  Sumatra  and  other 
varieties,  by  planting  seed  from  January  15  to  March  16,  to  find 
which  months  were  the  most  suitable  for  tobacco  planting,  have 
proved  conclusively  that  the  earlier  is  the  most  successful.  Trans- 
planting should  not  be  later  than  April  5  or  6,  as  later  the  rays  of 
the  sun  become  too  strong,  and  if  the  crop  is  not  harvested  by  the 
middle  of  August  the  tobacco- worm  becomes  so  numerous  as  to  de- 
strov  the  whole  crop  despite  the  greatest  care. 

Tnere  is  no  question  as  to  the  adaptiveness  of  soil  and  climate  of 
our  Southern  States  to  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  grades  of  Cuba 
tobacco,  Sumatra,  Vuelta  Abajo,  Imported  Havana,  and  the  Per- 
sian appear  to  be  among  the  choice  varieties.  The  Sumatra  and 
Vuelta  nave  yielded  from  800  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  in  Florida 
during  the  past  season,  which  yield  will  be  largely  increased  when 
farmers  become  more  familiar  with  the  most  approved  methods  of 
culture. 

Sumatra  excels  as  cigar-wrappers,  being  described  as  "  fine  as  split 
silk,  tough  as  whalebone,"  and  the  Vuelta  is  equally  as  fine  for  fillers. 
An  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  Sumatra  has  been  sent  to  the 
Department  by  Hon.  Ramon  O.  Williams,  consul-general  at  ELavana. 
It  IS  this:  Messrs.  H.  Upman  &  Co.,  an  old  German  tobacco  house  of 
Havana,  state  that  twenty-five  years  ago  they  executed  an  order  for 
tobacco  seeds  received  from  the  Government  of  Holland.  This  seed 
was  sown  as  an  experiment  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  the  su- 
perior leaf  now  produced  in  that  island  is  extensively  used  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  for  cigar- wrappers. 

A  reliable  correspondent  of  this  Department  writes  with  regard  to 
his  experiments  with  the  Vuelta  Abajo  (imported)  in  Copiah  County, 
Miss.,  as  follows: 

It  proved  to  be  as  fine  in  flavor  and  size  of  leaf  as  any  ever  produced  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  taken  to  New  Orleans  and  given  to  an  expert 
cigar-maker,  who  made  them  up  as  an  experiment,  and  they  proved  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  finest  imported  Havana.  It  was  exceedingly  aromatic,  even  wh^ 
smoked  in  a  pipe.  I  can  aSirm  that  from  imported  seed  the  Vuelta  A^jo  in 
central  and  southern  Mississippi  grows  as  luxiuiantly  and  produces  as  fineaqualitj 
as  that  grown  in  Cuba. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its  duty 
to  the  American  tobacco-growers,  for  the  selection  of  seeds  sent  to 
every  section  to  which  they  are  now  known  to  be  best  adapted  has 
created  an  imprecedented  inquiry  for  the  Department  tobacco  seeds. 

During  the  past  year  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  securing 
a  liberal  supply  of  such  varieties  of  grains,  grasses,  and  forage  plante 
for  distribution  as  have  attracted  particular  notice  in  the  localities 
where  they  are  indigenous  or  have  oeen  originated  by  careful  selec- 
tion, hybridization,  or  otherwise.  When  properly  labeled  and  ready 
for  distribution  they  have  been  sent  to  the  different  localities  where 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  seemed  to  warrant  their  general  cul- 
tivation. These  efforts,  judging  from  the  flattering  letters  of  ap- 
proval that  have  been  received,  indicate  the  high  appreciation  of  tie 
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efforts  of  the  Commissionor,  which  have  been  so  promptly  seconded 
by  this  Division. 

The  greatly  increased  testimony  of  the  recipients  of  Department 
seeds  during  the  past  year  is  indicative  of  the  great  utility  and  pub- 
lic economy  of  the  present  distribution  of  seeds. 

It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  push 
the  dissemination  of  new  varieties  until  they  are  widely  enough  dis- 
tributed to  ascertain  their  adaptability  or  non-adaptability  to  all 
localities  in  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplisned  the 
practice  is  discontinued.  For  this  reason  the  national  aistribution 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  of  more  advantage  than  disadvantage  to 
the  leading  seedsmen  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  direct  benefits  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  Department 
seeds,  would,  if  aggregated,  represent  more  millions  than  the  seed 
has  ever  cost  in  thousands,  in  any  year  of  its  existence.  Wherever 
a  marked  increase  of  crops  has  occurred  the  result  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  new  and  improved  varieties  of  seed  distributed. 
The  statement  is  frequently  made  by  correspondents  that  the  seed 
received  by  them  had  increased  the  yield  of  crops  from  10  to  60  per 
cent.  The  records  of  the  Department  teem  with  evidences  of  the 
money  value  of  the  increased  production  due  to  the  introduction  of 
new  seeds. 

Many  indirect  factors  of  great  general  value  can  also  be  secured  by 
a  study  of  results  of  seed  aistribution.  The  benefits  obtained  from 
a  mere  change  of  seed  from  one  climate  to  another,  or  from  one  kind 
of  soil  to  another,  are  sometimes  very  marked.  The  records  of  the 
Department  show  that  on  farms  where  the  wheat  crop,  from  an  aver- 
age of  24  bushels  per  acre,  has  gradually  diminished  to  20  bushels  or 
less  per  acre,  a  change  of  seed  again  run  up  the  crop  to  its  former 
average  maximum  yield,  thus  indicating  that  a  diminishing  produc- 
tion is  not  always  attributable  to  soil  deterioration  alone,  and  that  a 
systematic  rotation  of  seed  exchange  is  a  potent  factor  in  maintain- 
ing the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil. 

JNot  the  least  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  seed  is  the  mixed  and  varied  husbandry  made  possible 
thereby.  In  no  Department  of  the  General  Government  nas  the 
expenditure  of  so  small  a  sum  been  productive  of  as  much  good  as 
that  expended  in  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  valuable 
seeds  and  plants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
nation  than  the  wide  dissemination  of  imperfect  seed,  and  that  which 
is  imtrue  to  name,  eitfier  by  professional  seedsmen  or  by  the  Agri- 
CTiltural  Department.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  for  American  fann- 
ers, truckers,  and  gardeners  if  more  seedsmen  would  exemplify  by 
their  practice  the  principle  that**  honest  dealing  is  the  only  basis 
for  permanent  prosperity." 

A  prominent  fact  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  seeds,  as  now  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  that 
it  has  ceased  to  receive  old  and  worthless  refuse  seeds;  for  all  those 
that  will  not  stand  the  test  to  which  they  are  now  systematically 
subjected  are  promptly  rejected.  As  the  method  of  testing  the  seeds 
adopted  September,  1885,  is  a  successful  one  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular, it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  discontinued,  but  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  still  further  perfected.  The  seed-testing  apparatus  now 
in  use  consists  of  two  heavy  block-tin  pans,  17  inches  in  length  by  12 
in  width  and  2}  in  depth.    These  pans  are  painted  inside  and  out. 
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Two  and  one-eighth  inches  from  tlie  bottoms  of  the  pans  a  ledge 
half  a  incli  in  width  is  soldered  to  tlie  sides.  It  is  upon  these  that 
the  ends  of  the  brass  rods  rest  which  support  the  V-shaped  pockets 
which  reach  nearly  to  the  bottoms  of  the  pans.  The  brass  Wires  No. 
9  size,  are  each  111  inches  in  length.  To  make  the  pockets,  take  two 
strips  of  unbleached  thin  mnslin,  each  10^  by  2^  inches,  and  tiirD  a 
hem  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  on  each  and  tKen  stitch  the  two  pioeee 
together  li  inches  from  the  unhemme<l  edge.  The  sapporting  rods 
are  passed  through  the  hems  and  project  naif  an  inch  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  pockets.  The  bottoms  of  the  jxans  are  covered  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more  with  water  so  that  the  lower  edges  of 
the  pockets  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  seed  is  kept  moist  b? 
means  of  capillary  attraction.  The  seeds  to  be  tested,  ntiinberim 
25,  60,  or  100,  are  placed  within  the  muslin  trough. and  moist^nc 
and  each  pan  is  then  placed  near  the  window  and  eaoh  ia  corei 
with  a  heavy  x>ane  of  plate-glass.  The  date  the  tost  is  began  and 
closed  is  carefully  noted,  as  well  as  the  per  cent,  of  the  seeds  that 
have  germinated.  For  use  on  the  farm,  for  determining  the  vital- 
ity of  com,  grass,  clover,  and  other  seeds,  any  comparatively  shallow 
San  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  the  depth  of  the  pockets  is 
iminished,  as  the  ends  of  the  rods  can  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  pan 
and  an  ordinary  pane  of  glass  can  be  used  as  a  cover  to  retain  t^e 
proper  degree  of  heat  and  moisture.  By  this  method  the  proper 
degree  of  ventilation  will  be  given,  and  the  side  ledges  2^  incneB 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  pan  ia 
supplied  with  water  the  plants  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the  pock- 
ets through  which  the  roots  will  have  penetrated,  can,  after  the  wires 
are  withdrawn,  be  subdivided  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  the  plants 
be  transplanted  with  the  pieces  of  cloth,  and  their  growth  will  there- 
after be  rapid  and  continuous  if  the  season  and  the  necessary  con- 
ditions are  at  all  favorable.  By  this  method  not  only  can  the  pur- 
chase of  worthless  seeds  be  obviated,  but  if  already  purchased  the 
proper  amount  of  grass  and  other  seeds  to  sow  to  the  acre  may  be 
definitely  determined  even  though  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  the 
seed  possesses  no  vitality  whatever. 

It  IS  believed  by  many  progressive  agriculturists  in  this  country 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  establishing  what  are  termed  seed-ex- 
amination stations.  These  stations  are  needed  fully  as  much  as  those 
for  fertilizers,  several  of  the  latter  of  which  are  now  doing  excellent 
work  in  connection  with  various  agricultural  colleges  located  in  States 
where  commercial  fertilizers  are  being  generally  used.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  adulteration  tHat  is  being  practiced, 
especially  in  grass,  clover,  and  other  field  seeds,  has  created  a 
pressing  demand  for  them.  The  losses  which  annually  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists  from  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly  worthless  seeds  are 
greatly  underestimated,  and  woula,  if  aggregated,  annually  amount 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  failure  to  obtain 
a  good  "catch"  or  "stand"  is  almost  invariably  attributed  to  the 
season  or  other  causes  instead  of  the  real  one,  that  of  too  large  a 
proportion  of  worthless  seed.  Good  seed,  good  soil,  and  good  cul- 
tivation are  essential  elements  if  success  in  farming  or  gardening  is 
to  be  attained. 

No  State  should  be  without  its  seed-examination  station,  which 
should,  in  connection  with  the  experiment  station,  take  up  this 
special  line  of  work  and  carry  it  forward.  Seedsmen  would  be  ben- 
ented,  and  the  wise  agriculturist  would,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
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purchase  seed,  buy  only  from  seedsmen  who  are  interested  iti  the 
snccess  of  this  enterprise,  or  who  are  willing  to  have  the  seed  which 
is  grown  or  handled  by  them  impartially  tested  by  acknowledged  ex- 
perts before  a  sale  is  made. 

A  seed-control  station  of  this  kind  was  established  in  Austria  in 
1880,  It  is  now  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Society  of  Vienna,  and  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  enlarged 
by  adding  to  the  control  of  seeds  the  additional  scientific  work  of 
determining  the  feeding  value  of  various  feeding  substances  and 
other  scientific  work  of  similar  character.  The  examination  of  seed 
had  become  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  increased  tendency  on  the 
part  of  unscrupulous  seedsmen  and  seed-growers  to  adulterate  fresh 
seed  with  that  which  was  old  and  worthless.  A  small  per  cent,  of 
impure  seeds  means  very  many  in  a  bushel. 

As  soon  as  the  Vienna  Seed.  Control  Station  began  the  examina- 
tion and  thorough  test  of  the  samples  received  from  various  growers 
and  dealers  it  became  apparent  to  the  leading  seedsmen  that  the 
proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  was  to  sell  only  such  seeds  as  had 
Deen  analyzed  by  the  station.  The  seeds  to  be  tested  are  numbered 
1.  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  are  forwarded  by  the  purchaser  to  the  station, 
tne  name  of  the  grower  or  of  the  seedsman  being  withheld  from  the 
managers  of  the  station.  If  the  seeds  have  more  than  a  certain  pjer 
cent,  of  weed  seeds,  or  if  less  than  a  given  per  cent,  of  the  varie- 
ties tested  germinate,  the  buyer  can  return  the  seeds  to  the  party 
from  whom  he  received  them  and  have  the  purchase  money  re- 
funded. Many  of  the  most  reliable  seedsmen  from  other  countries 
have  already  opened  correspondence  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
Vienna  Seed  Control  Station. 
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ALABAMA. 

Com.— The  Whit©  GianI  Normandy  matured  early  and  was  equal  to  if  Hot 
superior  to  any  that  has  been  raised  in  this  State.  The  Champion  White  Pearl  is 
a  gtoraul  favorite. 

Oats,— Vie  need  a  rust-proof  variety  for  this  climate,  yet  the  Burpee's  Welcome 
has  been  suocessfuUy  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Wheat— Yery  little  wheat  is  raised  in  AlaDama  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  ruse 
The  Fulcaster  bias  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  general  cultivaticm  re- 
cently introduced. 

Teoainte.—Grew  finely*and  is  an  excellent  fodder  plant,  and  its  popularity  is  on 
the  increase. 

Kaffir  com. — Is  a  drought  "  defier;"  it  is  very  vi^rous  and  yields  abimdantly. 

Tobacco. — Havana  has  proved  a  valuable  variety  m  the  southern  part  of  the  S&te, 
and  in  exceptiofnal  localities  throughout  the  8tate. 

Vegetables. — All  varieties  of  vegetables  thrive  here.  The  time  of  planting  varies 
somewhat  with  the  season.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  early  varieties.  The 
be«t  veg^etables  raised  here  are  from  the  Department  seed,  which  rarely  if  ever  fail 
to  germinate.  Among  the  many  that  are  especially  successful  are  the  Long  Dark 
Blood  Beet,  which  is  particularly  commended  as  very  fine  and  of  delicious  flavor. 
Some  of  Kolb's  Qem  water-melons  weighed  40  pounds  each. 

ARKANSAS. 

Com. — ^The  White  Giant  Normandy  and  the  Champion  White  Pearl  matured  three 
weeks  earlier  than  common  corn,  wfth  a  fine  yield  from  both  varieties.  The  Pride 
of  the  North  is  reported  as  being  50  per  cent,  better  than  other  varieties  under  the 
same  circumstances. 
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Cotton, — Peterkin^B  Improved  made  the  best  cotton,  while  King's  Improved  pro- 
duced a  larger  yield  of  superior  quality  and  resisted  drought  better  than  other  va- 
rieties tried.    Shines*  Early  Prolific  is  reported  as  being  very  early  and  productive. 

Clover, — ^Alfalfa  grew  to  the  height  of  15  inches;  the  dry  weather  contmued  imtil 
the  last  of  December;  after  two  weeks  of  warm  weather  the  clover  again  started 
and  grew  vigorously. 

Teo8inte, — The  foliage  is  abundant  and  it  resists  the  drought  well. 

Tobacco, — The  Whitt  and  the  Orinoco  are  both  well  adapted  to  this  section;  the 
Orinoco  more  nearly  resembles  the  products  of  the  tobacco  regions  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  than  any  other  varieties  tried  in  this  State.  The  Sumatra  is  reported 
as  having  yielded  1,500  pounds  of  extra  quality. 

Grasses, — ^The  Johnson  was  not  cut  until  October;  it  reached  a  iieight  of  6  feet 

Sorghum, — One*  half  acre  planted  with  the  Earhr  Oirange  without  manure  or  fer- 
tilizer made  99i  gallons  of  extra  sirup.  Three-fourths  of  the  molasses  made  in 
White  Ck>unty  this  vear  was  made  from  Department  seed. 

VegetcQyles, — Cktrdening  here  begins  in  February  and  March.  Among  the  vege- 
tables reported  as  giving  fine  results  are  the  Improved  Bed  Valentine  Bean,  Eclipse 
Beet,  Sure  Head  Cabbage,  Early  Cliavigne  Lettuce,  and  Beaumont's  Wonder 
Water-melon. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Com, — Only  the  early  varieties  of  com  mature  in  the  northern  part  of  California. 
In  the  southern  part  it  yields  an  abundant  crop.  The  chief  grains  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  State  are  barley,  oats,  and  eight-rowed  com. 

Oats, — Hargett's  White  has  been  very  successfully  raised  from  seed  sent  out  by  the 
Department. 

Kaffir  Com, — ^Was  cut  three  times,  notwithstanding  the  drought.  It  produced  a 
great  abundance  of  green  fodder  and  a  great  quantity  of  seed.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  forage  plants  ever  introduced  here,  both  fodder  and  grain. 

Vegetables, — The  Chino  Valley  Chainpiaii  says:  ** Among  the  really  good  water- 
melons received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  Kolb's  Grem.  It  is  ouite 
large,  with  yellow  core  and  dark  seeds.  It  is  crisp  and  of  delicious  fiavor.  Kipe 
ones  were  plucked  about  the  last  of  July,  and  a  second  crop  was  produced  after  that 
The  vines  received  no  water  and  there  was  no  rain  after  that  which  fell  in  the  spring. 
Summer  Mturow  Squashes,  on  exhibition  at  the  chamber  of  commerce,  at  SHi 
Diego,  were  considered  the  best  ever  produced  in  this  section." 

COLORADO. 

Com. — Pride  of  the  North  has  been  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  and  matured  earlier  than  other  varieties  tested. 

Oats. — Burpee's  Welcome  is  a  very  rapid  grower;  the  heads  were  fulL  This 
variety  is  free  from  rust  and  is  adapted  to  the  southwest. 

Sorghum, — ^The  Chinese  variety  is  well  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  State. 

Kaffir  Com, — ^Made  a  growth  of  about  6  feet  and  withstood  the  droufi^ht  welt 

Vegetables, — Tlie  Sugar  Beet  did  verjr  well.  The  larger  the  seed,  me  larger  the 
beet.  Some  seeds  were  selected  for  size  and  produced  beets  that  averaged  13^ 
pounds,  a  few  weighing  26  pounds.  The  beets  produced  from  the  smaller  seed 
planted  separately  weighed  from  2  to  5  pounds.  The  Hungarian  water-melons  were 
of  very  superior  quality. 

DAKOTA. 

Com, — From  1  quart  of  seed  of  the  Pride  of  tlie  North  were  raised  8  bushels  18 
pounds  of  good  sound  com,  enough  to  plant  25  acres  this  year. 

Oaf«.— Burpee's  Welcome  sown  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  made  a  veiy  large 
yield;  it  matures  early  and  has  fuU  heads  and  plump  stalk.  Hargett's  White  also 
gave  satisfaction. 

Wheat  (spring). — The  White  Beardless  grows  vigorously.  The  leaves  are  lon^  and 
broad;  15  stalks  are  frequently  developed  from  one  grain,  and  each  head  contaming 
82  plump  grains. 

Clover, — Alfalfa  erew  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height;  it  did  not  winter-kill  like 
other  clovers.  Orchiurd  Grass  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Dakota;  it  lived 
through  the  winter;  both  varieties  appear  to  be  lust  what  Dakota  needs. 

Sorghum, — The  Early  Amber  made  a  remarkaole  growth,  measuring  from  9  to  12 
feet  in  height,  and  produced  1  gallon  of  beautiful  amber-colored  sirup  to  8  gallons 
of  juice. 
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Vegetables. — ^Thofle  raised  from  Department  seed  wore  very  fine.  Some  were  sent 
to  the  Territorial  fair  at  Mitchell,  and  after  the  fair  were  shipped  to  Boston,  Mass., 
to  give  Dakota  a  boom. 

The  All  Seasons  Cabbage  were  very  large  and  solid,  some  weighing  22  pounds. 
The  Alaska  Pea  was  a  general  favorite. 

FLORIDA. 

Com, — The  White  Giant  Normandy  is  very  valuable  for  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State,  and  proved  an  exceUent  variety  for  general  cultivation,  and  is  good  both 
for  field  and  table. 

Clover, — The  Alfalfa  was  sown  in  rather  light  sandy  pine  land,  but  did  remark- 
ably well.    It  is  a  success  in  this  sandy  coimtry. 

Teosinte, — It  should  be  planted  early  in  March  and  well  fertilized.  It  will  no 
doubt  lead  as  a  forage  plant.  Stock  like  it  better  than  millet.  The  blades  are  more 
numerous  than  on  com  and  are  both  broader  and  larger  than  those  of  the  latter. 
An  acre  of  teosinte  will  contain  as  many  hills  as  an  acre  of  corn;  two  seeds  may  be 
planted  in  a  hill  and  from  each  seed  will  spring  from  ten  to  twenty  stalks. 

Cotton. — Peterkin^s  Improved,  even  where  no  fertilizer  was  used,  made  800  pounds 
per  acre.    It  is  an  excellent  variety. 

Tobacco, — The  reports  from  Florida  are  highly  satisfactory.  Sumatra  leads  some- 
what and  is  represented  as  being  a  very  valuaole  crop.  Vuelta  Abajo  is  another 
favorite,  possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the  fine  flavor  of  Cuba  tobacco,  and  yield- 
ing from  800  to  1 ,000  poimds  per  acre.  Improved  Havana  proved  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  largeyield,  tne  leaf  when  drawn  through  the  hand  having  the  **  feel "  of  a 
kid  glove.  The  Persian  and  the  Cienfuegos  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  those 
named,  are  the  most  promising.  A  correspondent  from  southern  Florida  gives  as 
his  experience  the  fact  that  s^d  in  this  latitude  may  be  sown  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  provided  it  is  shaded  when  the  sun  shines  very  hot.  If  one  happens  to  have 
plaits  ready  to  set  out  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  about  the 
time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  a  good  crop  can  be  made  in  the  fall.  And  he  further 
states  that  he  has  had  plants  ripened  and  cut  at  Christmas. 

Vegetables, — ^Winter  and  sprmg  vej^etables  form  two  classes  in  this  State.  Tlie 
early  crop  is  increasing  with  tne  growing  demand  for  them  from  the  Northern  States, 
owing  to  the  better  facilities  for  transportation.  All  vegetables  grown  in  the  United 
States  can  be  cultivated  here  at  some  time  during  the  year.  Among  the  varieties 
spolEen  of  as  superior,  are  the  Maud  S.  Pea;  the  Alaska  and  Fill  Basket  varieties;  the 
Golden  Rose  and  Milan  Strap  Leaf  Turnip. 

GEORGIA. 

Com, — ^The  White  Giant  Normandy  is  a  most  important  addition  to  our  food  crop. 
It  is  a  ninety-day  field  com. 

Teosinte. — Produces  the  most  remarkable  growth  of  any  plant  known  in  this 
localitv. 

Kaffir  Com, — Is  a  superior  grain  and  forage  plant. 

Condon.— Cherry's  Long  Staple  made  a  good  crop.  Its  superiority  consisted  in  its 
long,  fine  fiber,  just  the  need  of  this  section. 

Sorghum, — The  most  productive  sorghum  for  this  section  is  the  Goose  Neck. 
It  is  late  in  maturing,  but  in  (quality  andquantitv  is  far  superior  to  the  others;  the 
sirup  resembles  the  West  India  ccuie.  Wnen  w«ll  maturea,  6  gallons  of  juice  will 
make  1  of  sirup. 

Tobacco, — Imported  Havana,  Sumatra,  and  Vuelta  Abajo  are  all  well  adapted  to 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  flavor  and  aroma  are  reported  as  being 
equal  to  those  of  tiie  genuine  Cuba. 

Vegetables, — There  has  been  much  improvement  in  this  section  in  gardening 
within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  without  doubt  largely  due  to  tlie  distribution  of 
seeds  from  the  Department.  The  Beaumont's  Wonder  Water-melon  produced  some 
fruit  weighing  over  50  pounds.  AU  Seasons  Cabbage  gave  great  satisfaction,  as  they 
withstood  alternate  floods  of  rain  and  the  extreme  neat  of  the  sun. 

ILLINOIS. 

Com, — The  Golden  Beauty  will  prove  a  valuable  crop  in  this  section;  in  quality  it 
will  rank  100.    The  White  Giant  Normandy  makes  an  immense  growth. 

Oats. — ^In  the  west  central  part  of  Illinois  the  Buri)ec'8  Welcome  was  cultivated 
with  great  fuccesB. 
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Wheat, — Sibley's  New  Golden  stood  the  winter  well,  came  out  evenly  and  pro- 
duced good  grain,  with  stiff,  erect  straw.  Three-fourths  of  an  acre  sown  with  Ger- 
man Emperor  yielded  28  busht  Is  of  good  grain. 

Sorghum. — The  Early  Orange  is  reported  as  superior  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
the  Early  Amber.  A  correspondent  from  this  State  writes,  **  5  acres  erf  sorghum 
(sugar  cane)  will  yield  as  mucii  succulent  feed  for  stock  as  5  acres  of  beets,  wim  not 
one-tenth  of  the  labor  in  raising  or  preparation." 

Tobacco. — Reports  from  tliis  State  are  hijjlily  satisfactory.  Orinoco  and  Siunatra 
germinated  95  per  cent,  of  the  seed.  The  yield  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  was 
large  and  the  quality  excellent. 

Vegetables. — The  Yellow  Globe  Dan  vers  Onion,  the  Sure  Head  Cabbage,  the  Cory 
Corn,  the  Nichols  Medium  Green  Cucumber,  the  Beauty  Tomato,  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  the  Red  Valentine  Bean,  and  the  Maud  S.  Peas  were  all  very  productiTe 
and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

INDIANA. 

Com. — The  Cliampion  White  Pearl  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  recently  introduoect 
The  Golden  Beauty  is  a  vigorous  and  productive  variety.  It  should  be  planted  early 
in  the  central  ijart  of  the  otate. 

Oats. — The  liurpee's  Welcome  has  a  stiff  straw,  and  the  heads  are  botl^  large 
and  long.  The  yield  was  heavy  and  the  quality  superior  to  any  grown  in  this  r^ 
cinitv. 

Wneat. — Martin's  Amber  yielded  a  fine  crop  of  nice,  clean  wheat.  The  Germaii 
Emperor  ripened  early,  stood  well,  and  was  free  from  rust.  It  is  well  adai^ed  to 
the  climate  and  soil  of  central  Indiana.  One  quart  of  Sibley's  New  Golden  produced 
one  bushel  of  plump,  hard  grain,  and  the  straw  was  stiff  and  straight,  'the  Good 
produced  fine,  plump,  hard  grain,  and  is  not  disposed  to  rust. 

Sorghum, — llie  Early  Ainoer  is  a  great  acquisition  and  is  considered  the  finest 
raised  here. 

Tb^aeoo. — Sumatra  is  reported  as  being  the  finest  variety  ever  raised  in  southeast 
Indiana. 

Vegetables. — The  Extra  Early  Six  Weeks  Bean  and  the  Alaska  Pea  both  new 
luxuriantly,  were  large,  and  produced  abundantly.  The  Osbom  Beet  was  very  fine ; 
some  measured  20  inches  in  circumference.  The  Yellow  Globe  Dan  vers  Oni(»  wu 
of  quick  and  large  growth,  and  was  very  satisfactory.  The  seeds  received  from  the 
Department  were  invariably  fine,  and  all  germinated  well. 

IOWA. 

Corri' — The  Angel  of  Midnight  is  a  very  earlyvariety;  it  matures  in  ninety  days;  it 
is  hardy  and  yielded  45  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  Champion  White  Pearl  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 

WAeof. —Martin's  Amber  is  a  verv  promising  variety  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  State.  Sibley's  New  Golden  dia  very  well,  while  all  other  wheats  were  winter- 
killed. 

Sorghum. — Tlie  Earlv  Amber  is  a  great  acouisition,  the  best  variety  in  this  part 
of  the  State.    The  Early  Orange  also  does  well  here. 

Tobacco. — The  White  Burley  is  considered  a  good  variety,  but  tobacco  is  raised 
principally  for  home  consumption.  Farmers  know  little  of  tne  process  of  curing  or 
nandhng. 

VegetaHes. — Stabler *8  Early  Com  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  Maud  S.  Pea  u»  of 
excellent  quality;  the  yield  was  inmiense.  Of  the  tomatoes  the  Selected  Trophy 
took  the  lead.  All  Seasons  Cabbage  is  a  very  fine  variety.  Tlie  Maltese  Parsnip 
proved  to  be  fine  and  large.  The  Hungarian  Honey  Water-melon  was  very  large 
and  of  excellent  fiavor. 

KANSAS. 

Com. — The  Pride  of  the  North  will  prove  a  valuable  field  com  for  Kansas,  be- 
cause ordinarily  it  will  ripen  before  the  dry  seaaon,  which  is  at  its  height  about  Au- 
gust 15. 

Oats. — The  Burpee's  Welcome  yields  from  95  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  has  be«i 
known  to  yield  110  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Wheat. — The  German  Emperor  pelded  42  bushels  per  acre;  the  qiiality  was  soft 
and  fair,  ranking  No.  1  with  millers.  It  reijuires  a  rich,  hea^  soiL  The  flat 
bottom  lands  of  Kansas  will  produce  from  2.>  to  40  bushels  per  acre  for  ten  succeesiTe 
crops.    The  Gerniaa\  E»m\>^\0T  ^^xdi^  tUa  winter  well. 
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Clover, — ^Alfalfa  made  a  fine  growth  in  8}^te  of  drought,  and  it  is  a  Tahiable  for- 
age plant  for  Kansas.     Alsike  does  remarkably  well  in  northwestern  Kansas. 

Kaffir  CL/rn  makes  an  abundance  of  fine  feed.  Hogs  and  cattle  both  eat  it  clean,' 
fitalks  and  all.  When  it  ia  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  br  cutting  it  close  to  the  ground 
it  will  stool  out  like  cane  andproduce  from  4  to  7  snoots. 

G^rass. — The  English  Blue-Grass  did  finely  for  grazing;  it  stands  the  winter  well 
and  makes  a  fine  lawn  grass. 

Sorghum. — The  Orange  yielded  130  gallons  of  the  best  quality  of  sirup  to  the  acre. 
The  Chinese  Cane  yieloed  well,  and  the  sirup  was  preferred  by  some  to  that  made 
from  other  varieties.    The  sirup  received  first  premium  at  the  county  fair. 

Vegetables. — The  Hackensack  Musk-melon  was  the  best  of  five  varieties.  The 
OHve-Shaped  Radish  was  crisp  and  delicious.  The  Maud  S.,  Harrison  Glory,  and 
the  Alaska  Peas  proved  to  be  most  desirable  acquisitions ;  too  much  can  not  be  said 
in  their  favor.  The  Odella  Water-melon  yielded  two  crops;  many  of  them  weighed 
40  to  50  pounds  each. 

KENTUCKY. 

Oats. — The  Burpee's  Welcome  do  very  well  in  Kentucky. 

Wheat. — The  Gfood  is  a  superior  variety:  it  Is  clear  of  rust  and  stands  up  well; 
produces  a  larjge-sized,  well-developed  grain. 

Sorghum. — The  Chinese  Cane  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  although  planted  late  it 
reached  the  enormous  height  of  15  and  16  feet.  It  was  used  enurely  for  feeding 
stock. 

Vegetablea. — The  Alaska  was  very  fine  and  particularly  free  from  the  obnoxious 
bugs  that  too  often  infest  the  pea.  The  Sutton  Cem  Lettuce  was  a  great  snocess; 
the  Olive-Shaped  Radish  made  an  extra  yield,  being  very  crisp  and  fine. 

LOUISIANA. 

Cotton. — Jeff  Welbom's  Pet  is  an  excellent  variety,  fruits  well,  and  matures  thirty 
days  earher  than  most  of  the  varieties  grown  here. 

Tobacco, — ^The  White  Burley  has  been  raised  successfully,  having  yielded  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Much  more  attention  is  given  to  cotton  than  to  tobacco,  but  it 
18  thought  much  more  will  be  given  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  next  year. 

Vegetablea.^Qtdixden  vegetables  are  usually  planted  during  February  and  March. 
The  nnesi  vejgetablee  raised  this  season  were  from  seed  obtawed  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  varieties  were:  Case-Knife  Beans,  Sure  Head  Cabaage, 
Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  and  Early  Trophy  Tcnnata 

MAINE. 

Data, — Hargett*s  White  is  reported  as  the  best  grown  in  this  section.  The 
stalks  attainea  a  height  of  5  feet  3  inches.  Tlie  grain  before  thrashing  weighed  160 
pounds.  Tlie  net  weight  of  the  thrashed  grain,  41^  poimds.  This  was  the  product 
of  50  stalks. 

Kaffir  Com, — Is  considered  the  best  for  fodder  of  any  tried  in  this  State. 

Vegetables. — The  Royal  Dwarf  Cranberry  Bean,  Burbridge's  Eclipse  Pea,  and  the 
Danvers  Silver-Skin  Onion  produced  well  and  were  of  fine  quality.  The  Victoria 
Lettuce  lasted  three  months. 

MARYLAND. 

Com. — ^The  Golden  Beauty  is  considered  to  be  well  adapted  for  general  cultivation. 
The  White  Giant  Normandy  proved  very  vigorous. 

Oats. — Hargett's  White  are  No.  1  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Wheat. — From  1  quart  of  Sibley's  New  Golden  seed  the  yield  was  7^  pounds  ol 
clean  wheat.  The  straw  is  stiff  and  is  entirely  free  from  rust.  The  grain  is  large, 
prime  in  auahty ,  and  of  a  clear  amber  coloV.  The  Good  was  very  successful  in 
northern  Maryland.  It  is  reported  as  being  very  satisfactory  and  the  earliest  variety 
yet  tested. 

Tobacco. — The  White  Stem  Orinoco  made  a  large  yield  of  fine  and  silky  quality. 
The  Deti  Sumatra  is  raised  here  to  perfection.  Isabella  ctu-ee  nicely  and  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  odor. 

VegSablea, — The  Maud  8.  Peas  were  No.  1  in  quality,  with  good  yield.  The 
Giant  Onions  were  venr  fine;  the  Eclipse  Beet  grew  largo  and  was  early  and  tender. 
The  Esffly  Red  Yalentme  Bean,  the  All  Seasons  Cabbage,  and  Long  blood  Beet  were 
all  excelleat  varieties. 
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MICmGAN. 

Com. — The  Eight-Rowed  Canada  yielded  90  bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State. 

Oats, — Hargett's  White  is  the  earliest  variety  in  this  section.  The  berry  is  very 
plump,  the  straw  stands  up  well,  and  yields  at  the  rate  of  62^  bushels  clean  oats  to 
tlie  acre. 

Wheat — The  German  Emperor  proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  the  straw  being  stiff 
and  free  from  rust,  and  the  grain  was  plump  and  of  No.  1  quality. 

Clover, — Alfalfa  does  well  nere. 

Orass, — The  English  Blue  Grass  made  a  very  fine  growth  for  the  first  year's  plant- 
ing. 

Vegetables, — Tlie  Sure  Head  Cabbage  weighed  from  25  to  30  pounds.  The  Alaska 
Pea  yielded  thirty  times  the  amount  of  the  seed  planted,  ana  is  a  choice  variety. 
The  Eclipse  Beet  is  one  of  the  best  for  northwest  MichJ^^Ein.  The  season  in  tito 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  short,  but  vegetables  mature  quickly. 

MINNESOTA. 

Com, — The  Angel  of  Midnight  yielded  well  and  is  regarded  as  being  a  very  desira- 
ble sort. 

Wheat. — The  German  Emperor  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  has  given  satis- 
faction. The  straw  was  strong  and  stiff,*  did  not  rust,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
was  good. 

Vegetables, — At  the  county  fair  at  Glenwood  the  display  of  vegetables  was  equal 
to  any  shown  in  the  State,  a  large  jMLrt  of  which  was  raised  from  Department  seed. 
The  Snowball  Turnips  exhibit^  were  very  early,  vigorous,  and  ^cellent.  The 
Nichols  Medium  Green  Cucumber  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  grown 
here.    The  Alaska  Pea  was  very  sweet,  and  had  a  large  number  of  peas  in  the  pod. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Com.— JPhe  White  Giant  Normandy  is  a  favorite  stock  com  in  this  State.  It  is 
ve^  early,  and  for  this  reason  very  valuable  in  dry  seasons. 

Teosinte, — ^Affords  a  wonderful  amount  of  foliage  and  can  be  cut  twice  during 
the  season  in  tiiis  locality. 

Kaffir  Com, — Made  a  fine  growth;  it  has  proved  a  fine  success  and  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  community. 

Cotton, — ^The  Maxey  is  the  heaviest  cropper  we  have  in  this  section,  notwith- 
standing it  has  a  medium  boll,  but  it.  is  long-mnbed,  fruits  close,  and  has  small  seed. 
The  Taylor  made  2,740  pounds  per  acre,  without  fertilizers. 

Tobolcco.— Spanish  Hybrid  and  Orinoco  are  perfectly  at  home  in  southeastern  Mis- 
sissippi. Tobacco  would  pay  as  well  here  as  cotton  if  there  were  experienced  laborers 
and  manufacturers. 

Vegetables. — ^Tailb/s  Hybrid  Cucumber  is  well  adapted  to  this  section  (northeast); 
its  yield  was  simply  enormous,  and  its  quality  can  not  be  excelled.  The  Elarly  Red 
Valentine  Bean  was  ten  days  earlier  than  other  varieties,  the  yield  beingvery  abun- 
dant and  the  quality  very  good.  The  Milan  Strap  Leaf  and  the  Purple  Top  Munich 
Turnips  grew  to  an  immense  size. 

MISSOURI. 

Com, — The  White  Giant  Normandy  produced  splendid  com,  well  worthy  of  dis- 
tribution.   Tlie  Pride  of  the  North  ripened  in  ninety  days,  and  is  a  good  variety. 

Oa^d.— Hargett's  White  yielded  well  and  the  grams  were  as  large  again  as  tnose 
originally  planted. 

Wheat,— TYiQ  Good  yielded  well  and  the  grain  was  of  excellent  quality.  Mar- 
tin's Amber  also  did  well. 

Sorghum, — The  Early  Amber  is  considered  the  best  variety  for  this  locality,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.    The  Orange  also  yielded  well. 

Tobacco, — The  Spanish  Hybrid  and  DeU  Sumatra  are  both  well  adapted  to  tiiis 
locality.  The  Imported  Havana  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1,000  or  1,200  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  White  Burley  and  White  Stem  Orinoco  also  made  good  yields  and  were 
of  fine  quality. 

Veaetables, — ^The  Victoria  Lettuce  was  very  fine,  very  tender,  and  sweet;  the  Sure 
Head  Cabbage  was  g;reaUy  m  «A^«siqi^  ol  o^SokSx  -^racietLos  planted  by  their  ^de.    The 
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Alftalra.  p^  made  an  excellent  crop.  The  Qolden  Sweet  Com  took  the  first  premium 
at  the  linn  (bounty  Fair.  All  the  seed  sent  by  the  Pepartment  has  be^  highly 
prized  here. 

NEBRASKA. 

Com, — ^The  Bight-Rowed  Canada  did  well ;  developed  a  well-filled  ear.  The  Cham- 
pion White  Pearl  was  remarkably  early  and  proved  a  good  com  for  a  general  crop 
in  northern  Nebraska.    The  Pride  of  the  North  supplies  a  great  need  in  Nebraska. 

Oats, — ^The  Burpee's  Welcome  is  the  best  variety  ever  introduced  into  this  country. 
It  npened  fully  a  week  earlier  than  the  common  white. 

Clover, — The  Mammoth  Clover  did  finely;  it  made  a  good  stand,  notwithstanding 
the  drought.    It  made  a  good  crop  of  hay,  being  cut  when  it  was  3  feet  in  height. 

Oraas, — ^The  English  Blue  Grass  germinated  well,  made  a  good  growth,  and  stood 
the  drought  well. 

Sorghum. — The  Early  Orange  grew  well,  and  reached  the  height  of  8  to  13  feet; 
it  is  reported  as  having  yielded  more  juice  than  any  other  variety  worked  at  the 
mills  tnis  season.  It  is  no  trouble  to  raise  here,  as  it  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  will 
grow  com.  The  Eiurly  Amber  made  a  great  success  in  this  8tate.  The  Chinese 
made  a  superior  sirup. 

Vegetables, — ^This  is  a  fine  country  for  vegetables.  The  Early  Snowball  Turnip, 
Imperial  Sugar  Beet,  Dutch  Case-Knife  Bean,  Maud  S.  Peas,  Cory  Com,  and  Early 
Bed  Valentine  Bean  appear  to  be  among  the  choice  varieties. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

• 

Oats. — Ha^ett's  White  is  very  hardy,  and  yield  and  quality  unexcelled. 

Chrasses. — ^Tne  most  desirable  grasses  are  Timothy,  Clover,  Red-Top,  and  Orchard. 

Veget<Mes, — Tailby's  Hybrid  Cucumber  was  an  excellent  variety.  The  Early  Red 
Valentine  Beans  were  unsurpassed,  and  were  sweet  and  tender.  The  Patty  Pan 
Squash  was  a  very  prolific  variety  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
Pea  did  very  well,  and  was  a  week  in  advance  of  otner  varieties. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Clover, — ^The  Egyptian  produces  a  somewhat  larger  yield  to  the  acre  than  the 
common  clover;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  stand  our  winters.  If  this  clover 
grows  to  the  height  of  8  or  4  feet  in  Egypt  it  must  be  because  the  climate  is  more 
suitable.  It  was  something  of  a  disappointment  not  to  get  something  nearer  to 
what  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Vegetables. — ^The  Sure  Head  Cabbage  grew  well.  The  Cory  com  proved  very 
satisfactory,-  being  very  large  and  free  from  worms.  The  Egyptian  Sweet  Com  was 
very  sweet  and  prolific. 

NEW  YORK. 

Com.-— The  Eight-Rowed  Canada  is  well  adapted  to  the  east  central  part  of  the 
State. 

Oats, — ^The  Welcome  is  a  very  plump  variety  and  was  earlier  than  any  other. 
Hargett's  White  proved  to  be  a  veryfine  sort.  One  root  had  4  stalks,  the  aggregate 
numoer  of  grains  being  over  100.    They  outyield  the  Welcome. 

Wheat, — The  Oswego  Falls  Agricultural  Society  awarded  first  premium  to  Mar- 
tin's Amber.  From  l  bushel  sown  on  an  acre  of  land  were  harvested  80  bushels  of 
full,  good-sized,  plump  grains  of  beautiful  color. 

Vegetables. — ^The  Livmgston  Beauty  Tomato  is  all  that  the  originator  claims  for 
it.  The  plants  were  large  and  strong  and  loaded  with  much-prized  fruit.  The 
Alaska  Pea  was  pronounced  as  unsurpassed  in  quality.  The  H^ison's  Glory  Pea 
is  also  a  prolific  bearer  and  of  superior  quality.  The  Deacon  Lettuce  made  a  good 
yield  ana  was  of  excellent  quality. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wheat, — ^The  Pulcaster  is  well  spoken  of  in  the  reports  from  this  State.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  rust  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  good. 

Cotton. — The  Cherry's  Long  Staple  has  linted  and  fruited  well.  Shine's  Early 
Prolific  and  the  S.  B.  Maxey  have  given  satisfaction. 
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Vegetabies, — The  Extra  Early  Red  Valenttne  aad  the  ImBroved  Valentine  BeaoB 
are.among  the  earlieet,  yield  abundantly,  and  are  of  extra  nne  qualitjr.  The  Maisi 
S.  and  Fin  Basket  Peas  are  early,  hardy,  yield  well,  and  are  of  superior  quality. 

OHIO. 

Com. — The  Champion  White  Pearl  produced  fine  ears  ^id  will,  when  it  become! 
atx^limated,  be  a  valuable  variety. 

TtTi^'a/.— Sibley's  New  Golden  took  the  first  premium  at  the  Hamilton  *'  Harvest 
Home ''  Fair,  in  competition  with  the  f^iltz,  Martin's  Amber,  Lon^gbeny,  and  many 
others.  The  Rice  has  proven  a  valuable  variety  in  northern  Ohio,  l^ne  Fulcastar 
js  also  reported  as  not  bein^  liable  to  winter-kilL  It  is  excellent  for  milling  pur- 
poses ana  is  a  general  favorite. 

Sorghum, — ^The  Early  Orange  made  a  fine  growth;  it  was  tall^  had  a  thrifty,  strong 
cane,  and  will  produce  160  gallons  to  the  acre. 

Tchaoco, — The  White  Burley  grown  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State;  the  WhitI 
in  the  southwestern,  and  the  Vuelta  Abajo  are  grown  with  success. 

Vegetables. — The  yield  of  the  Extra  Bed  Valentine  Bean  was  simply  immense. 
It  matured  quite  earij^,  and  was  of  good  quality.  The  Efi[yptian  Turnip  beet  proved 
a  great  success.  It  yielded  well,  grew  large,  and  took  nrst  premium  at  the  jfiami 
County  Fair. 

OREGON. 

Com, — ^The  Pride  of  the  North  is  better  adapted  to  this  soil  and  cliniate  than  any 
variety  tested.  It  ripened  six  weeks  before  others,  and  the  eacs  were  very  fine  and 
large,  with  perfect  grains. 

Oats, — Hareett's  White  made  a  lar^e  yield  of  good  quality. 

Clover, — Alfalfa  is  the  most  promismg  forage  in  this  locali^  One  crop  of  about 
one-half  ton  to  the  acre  was  cut  and  a  second  crop  raised,  llie  MammoUi  is  aiflo 
well  adapted  to  this  climate;  it  grew  to  the  height  of  about  4^  feet  on  river-bottom 
land. 

Kaffir  Com, — Grows  well  in  northern  Oregon  and  will  ripen  seed.  It  will  make 
a  larger  yield  of  fodder  than  common  varieties  of  com. 

Onus, — The  Tall  Fescue  {Feshica  datior)  remained  green  throughout  the  year. 
Beacue  (Bromus  achraderi)  grew  well,  seeded  well,  and  will  provie  vaiu^le  if  penpn- 
niaL 

Tobaooo, — The  Vuelta  Abajo  yielded  about  1 ,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  qualitf 
was  good.  The  climate  and  soil  of  Oregon  seem  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco. 

Vegetaides, — ^The  Sure  Head  Cabbage,  Snow-hall  Turnip,  Sutton^s  Gem  Lettiioe, 
Early  Scarlet  Globe  Radish,  Extra  Early  Six-Weeks*  Bean  are  all  reported  as  having 
given  entire  satisfaction.  The  Drum-he^  Cabbages  grew  to  be  of  fine  size,  having 
solid  heads,  some  of  them  weighing  40  pounds  each. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Oats. — Hargett's  White  were  the  earliest  and  of  better  quality,  and  yielded  more 
to  the  acre  than  any  raised  in  east  central  Pennsylvania. 

Wheat. — One  and  a  half  pints  of  Sibley's  New  Golden  produced  44  sheaves,  which 
thrashed  2i  bushels  of  beautiful  wheat.  The  seed  was  received  from  the  JDepart- 
ment.  The  German  Emperor  did  very  well  and  is  entirely  free  from  rust.  It  is 
the  wheat  for  central  t*ennsylvanla  and  can  not  be  excelled.  It  withstood  the  win- 
ter well,  while  some  other  varieties  were  killed. 

Grass, — ^Tall  Fescue  (Festitca  etatior)  reached  a  height  of  10  inches  and  made  an 
abundant  cron. 

Tobacco. — The  Imported  and  State  Havana  are  well  adapted  to  this  soil.  Havana 
yields  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  per  acre.  Lancaster  County,  southeast  Pennsylvania, 
IS  the  garden  county  for  tobacco;  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  pounds  are  grown 
yearly. 

Vegetables, — ^The  Bloomsdale  Spinach  is  reported  as  the  finest  ever  grown  in  this 
section.  Kolb^s  CJem  Water-melon  was  very  fine.  The  Long  Scarlet  Short-Top  Rad- 
ish, Oranfl;e  Cream  Pumpkin,  Fill  Basket  Pea,  and  the  Beauty  Tomato,  with  many 
other  vsneties,  were  very  satisfactory  in  both  yield  and  quality* 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cottofi. — Jower's  Improved  is  well  adapted  to  this  climate. 

TeonrUe. — Grows  luxuriantly;  stools  or  bunches  6  feet  in  height  and  8  feetacroB? 
are  common.  When  cut  green,  stock  of  all  kinds  are  very  fond  of  It.  On  very 
rich  soil  50  canes  can  be  grown  from  one  seed. 

Kaffir  Com. — Stands  drought  remarkably  well.  It  reached  a  height  of  4  feet. 
The  heads  are  10  inches  in  length.  It  will  mature  a  second  crop  in  this  latitude. 
It  is  fully  equal  to  com  as  a  forage  plant,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  eat  it  greedily. 
One  acre  of  Kafiir  is  considered  equal  to  2  of  com  (maize)  for  feeding. 

Vegetables. — ^Vegetable  seed  received  from  the  Department  has  given  general 
satisfaction,  and  is  much  sought  after.  With  but  few  exceptions  all  vegetaWes  at- 
tain a  high  degree  of  excellence  here. 

TENNESSEE. 

Oom.r-White  Giant  Normandy  has  been  fully  tested  and  is  pronounced  unex- 
celled as  an  early  com  for  this  latitude,  coming  in  before  the  July  drought.  It  is  a 
pure  white  com,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  makes  the  finest  quality  of  meal,  and  is 
soft  enough  for  stock. 

Wheat, — ^The  Fulcaster  is  reported  as  producing  the  finest  grain,  and  as  bemg  ^e 
most  prolific  variety  grown  in  central  Tennessee.  The  seed  sown  in  the  fall  of  1687 
yielded  85  bushels  per  acre. 

Clover. — Alfalfa  grew  well;  it  was  over  li  feet  high;  it  branched  out  until  it  bad 
5  or  6  stalks  from  one  seed;  the  roots  extended  from  1  to  2  feet  in  the  ground.  It 
ia  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  tried,  and  is  j[uet  what  this  country  needs. 

Co<f on.— Shine's  Early  Prolific  ia  of  superior  quality,  with  very  fine,  long  staple. 

Vegetablea, — ^The  Dutch  Case-Knife  beans  were  very  prolific;  they  are  a  good 
market  varietur.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  Pea  proved  a  remarkable  variety,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantitv.  The  All  Seasons  Cabbage  was  of  good  quality  and  made 
lar^,  solid  heads.  The  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  proved  to  be  a  very  fine 
variety. 

TEXAS. 

Com, — The  White  Giant  Normandy  and  Champion  White  Pearl  are  both  very 
excellent  varieties  for  culture  in  this  State. 

Wheat — ^The  Fulcaster  appears  to  be  the  best  variety  for  this  portion  of  our 
country. 

Cotton. — The  Jones  Prolific  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  so  well  here  that  some  planters  are  using  it  for  their  entire  crop. 

Kaffir  com. — Is  the  best  forage  plant  grown  here  and  it  appears  to  defy  summer 
drought.  It  grows  uniform  heads  under  all  circumstances  and  is  easily  cured. 
After  two  years'  experience  with  it,  it  is  pronounced  the  finest  forage  plant  ever 
tried  in  this  locality. 

Ghrass, — ^The  Johnson  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  The  Eragrostia  AhyeHnica 
grows  very  fast,  and  makes  an  abimdance  of  seed.    Stock  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Sorghum. — The  Early  Amber  is  very  fine  for  forage.  By  cutting  early  two  crojM 
can  be  secured.  Other  varieties  are  preferred  for  sirup,  but  for  fbrage  nothing  is 
superior  to  it.  It  grows  luxuriantly  without  work,  but  the  **  better  the  culture  **  the 
better  the  yield. 

Tobacco. — This  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobaooo.  It 
cures  weD  here  in  mid-winter  without  firing.  The  Whitt  took  the  lead  of  three  va- 
rieties in  central  Texas;  it  is  a  strong  plant  with  long  leaves;  it  grows  quicker  and 
will  stand  more  drought  and  wet  than  the  others.  The  Vuelta  Abajo  resembles  very 
closely  the  flavor  of  the  Cuban. 

Vegetablea. — All  varieties  of  vegetables  do  well  here  when  properly  cultivated. 
The  seed  sent  out  by  the  Department  has  proved  no  exception;  the  reports  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  various  kinds  are  highly  satisfactory, 

UTAH. 

Tobacco, — ^The  Orinoco  made  a  ^ood  crop  but  needed  much  irrigation;  it  lacks  the 
body  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  tol>acco9  and  is  coarser  in  fiber  than  in  the  tim- 
ber lands  of  the  tobacco  States,  and  yet  with  proper  fertilizers,  judicious  irrigation, 
and  experienced  cutting  and  curing  it  is  thought  by  experienced  tobacco-growers  that 
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the  yield  and  qtialitv  would  be  sufBcieiit  to  make  tobacco  one  of  the  leading,  if  not 
the  best  agricmtuTal  product  of  the  Territory,  in  valleTB  not  exceeding  4,500  feet  in 
altitude. 

Vegetables. — ^The  Early  Bed  Valentine  Bean  was  very  much  liked.  The  P^ 
Pan  Squash  is  spoken  of  as  a  delicious  and  prolific  variefy,  some  plimts  yielding  fif- 
teen full-grown  specimens.  The  valley  of  the  Weber  is  ^rticul^ly  adapted  to  all 
vegetables  and  small  fruits.    It  is  a  lime  over  4,000  feet  above  the  jsea-level. 

VIBQINIA, 

Com.— The  White  Giant  Normandv  proved  equal  to  anv  cultivated  in  this  State, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  small  cob,  which  is  a  great  consideration. 

Wheat. — The  Lancaster,  German  Emperor,  and  Fultz  are  the  standard  varieties. 
Sibley's  New  Golden  produced  grain  of  good  quality  and  color;  it  was  perfectly  free 
from  rust;  the  Good  produced  well,  the  straw  was  stiff  and  strong  and  not  in- 
clined to  rust.  The  grain  was  large  and  plump  and  of  a  rich  amber  color.  The 
Fulcaster  is  reported  as  being  free  from  rust  and  one  of  the  most  promising  new 
varieties. 

Sorghum, — The  Orange  made  a  good  yield.  At  the  mill  it  was  pronounced  equal 
in  quaJity  to  anv  the^  had  used,  and  was  superior  in  ^eld. 

jno&occo.— Caboni  is  considered  the  best  of  the  Spanish  varieties;  it  grows  laige,  m 
of  a  fine  texture,  and  cures  a  nice  color.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  little 
Orinoco  as  the  product  from  it  is  unexcelled  even  b^  the  Hurley;  it  combines  more 
good  qualities  than  any  native  variety.  The  Persian  ripens  early  and  is  of  fine 
quality,  especially  suitable  to  localities  subject  to  early  frost.  In  corroboration  d 
tnis,  Maj.  K.  Ragland,  who  is  regarded  as  authority  on  tobacco  matters,  says:  "  Of 
sixteen  varieties  planted  this  year  on  Hyco  Seed  Farm,  the  Persian  is  Uie  most  for- 
ward and  hajs  made  the  greatest  growth  through  the  driest  season  experienced  for 
many  years.  It  has  stood  the  heat  like  a  salamander,  and  made  greater  growth 
than  any  other  variety  on  the  f ann.  The  Persian  promises  to  be  a  first-claas  cigar 
variety,  and  is  superior  to  older  kinds.  It  is  worthy  of  extensive  planting,  east  and 
west,  wherever  the  cigar  tjrpe  is  grown.'* 

Vegetables, — Sutton  s  CJem  Celery  proved  a  good  variety,  nutty,  crisp,  and  of  fine 
fiavor. 

WASHINGTON. 

Com.— The  White  Giant  Normandy  is  very  productive;  vielded  twice  as  much  of 
either  grain  or  fodder  as  common  com.  It  is  a  very  valuable  variety  for  fodder. 
Forage  is  much  needed  in  this  part  of  the  countrv. 

Wheat. — One  and  a  half  pounds  of  Beardless  White,  planted  in  12  rows  50  feet  in 
length  and  16  inches  iipart,  yielded  1^  pounds  of  the  choicest  wheat. 

l^obacca, — Caboni,  Vuelta  Abajo,  and  White  Burley  have  been  succeasfully  grown 
here. 

Vegetables. — All  the  varieties  of  vegetables  and  grain  received  'from. the  Depart- 
ment grew  finely  here. 

WEST  VIBGINIA. 

Wheat, — ^The  Fulcaster  yielded  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  weighing  06  pounds  per 
bushel,  of  large,  plump,  grains.  It  ripened  eight  days  before  other  varietdea,  ana  il 
was  entirely  free  from  rust. 

Sorghum. — The  Early  Orange  is  well  adapted  to  this  locality. 

Tomcco, — The  Orinoco  is  best  adapted  to  this  locality  for  several  reasons:  First, 
because  it  can  be  planted  closer  and  cultivated  with  more  ease  than  larger  kinds; 
second,  because  it  ripens  earlier;  and,  third,  because  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
nipped  by  frost, 

WISCONSIN. 

Oats. — Hargett's  White  were  very  good,  and  the  straw  was  stiff  and  strong. 

Clover, — Alfalfa  made  a  fine  growth. 

Grass. — The  Tall  Fescue  {Festuca  elatior)  did  very  well,  and  made  a  fine  growth. 

Sorghum. — Owing  to  a  very  cold  spring  and  summer  the  Chinese  did  not  matum 
but  the  yield  from  green  cane  was  tremendous — 50  per  cent,  greater  than  from  Earlj 
Amber. 
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Tbbaeoo, — ^HaTan&  is  the  best  vari^  for  this  section  of  country.  It  is  small  for 
the%rst  jear,  but  tHe  third  jear  it  pays  well,  as  it  yields  from  86o  to  1 ,000  pounds 
per  acre. 

Vegetatdes, — ^The  Early  Snowball  Twmips  did  wall:  they  yielded  five  times  as  much 
&B  some  soed  purchased  here,  which  was  sown  on  the  same  land  with  equal  care^ 

In  conclnsion,  I  herewith  append  the  following  tabulated  state- 
ment, showing  the  quantity  ana  kind  of  seeds  issued  from  the  Seed 
Division  of  the  Agncnltnral  Department,  under  the  general  appro- 
priation act  of  Congress,  from  July  1,  1887,  to  June  30, 1888: 


DescripCioti  of 


Senators, 
Repr»- 
Vari-  seotetiTes, 
etieB.  and  Dele- 
gates i& 
C3oiigreas. 


mSOKIXASXOUB. 


Vegetable 

FU^w 

Chapman  Honey 

Plant 

Tobacco 

Tree 

Sunflower 

Fyrethrum 


FIKLD  SEEDS. 


Wheat 

Oats 
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REPORT  ON  TRUOK  FARMING. 


TRUCK  FARMING— ITS  APPLICATION  TO  THE  WORK  OF 

THE  GENERAL  FARMER. 

By  James  K.  Reeve,  Franklin,  Ohio. 

So  long  as  land  remained  plentiful  and  cheap,  even  near  the  most 
populous  centers,  and  the  population  of  those  centers  was  not  so 
great  but  that  it  could  be  easily  supplied  with  food  from  the  adja- 
cent agricultural  districts,  there  was  little  incentive  in  this  country 
for  the  study  of  methods  tending  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil.  Even  after  the  cities  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mississippi  'began  to  attain  such  proportions  that  their  daily  sup- 
plies had  to  be  drawn  from  a  constantly  widening  field,  the  owners 
of  land  in  the  older  communities  felt  no  particular  necessity  for  put- 
ing  forth  greater  elf  orts,  because  they  were  being  well  recompensed 
for  their  time  and  labor  by  the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  their 
farnis.  Up  to  a  certain  point  such  reasoning,  although  fallacious  to 
the  best  interest  of  individual  owners,  was  certainly  beneficial  to  the 
development  of  the  country  at  largo,  as  it  added  stimulus  to  immi- 
gration, and  aided  the  constant  and  rapid  opening  up  of  our  great 
agricultural  territory  in  the  West. 

We  are  now,  however,  rapidly  neari ng  a  point,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
already  attained,  where  the  owner  of  a  farm  in  the  Eastern  middle 
or  central  Western  States  can  not  reasonably  expect  much  profit  to 
accrue  from  a  further  increase  of  values.  The  continuing  growth  of 
population  will  undoubtedly  cause  them  still  to  augment  somewhat, 
out  not  with  the  rapidity  that  the  past  generation  has  known.  Ap- 
plying business  principles  to  the  consideration  of  this  question,  we 
can  not  expect  the  value  of  cultivated  lands  to  greatly  exceed  that 
point  upon  which  a  fair  interest  may  be  had  from  the  profits  of  cul- 
tivation; so  that  men  who  now  purchase,  or  those  who  inherit  these 
lands  that  have  made  their  fathf^rs  wealthy  by  a  rise  in  values,  even 
though  the  crops  produced  yielded  only  a  comfortable  sustenance, 
must  look  for  tneir  profit  in  such  an  advanced  system  of  agriculture 
as  will  produce  a  larger  money  return  per  acre.  This  profit  will 
come  in  two  ways,  the  gain  in  income  and  the  increase  in  value  of 
the  land,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  capital  invested  is  yielding  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  formerly. 

Seven  years  ago  a  writer  in  one  ot  our  magazines  *  sugfi;ested  that 
the  tendency  in  his  State  (New  York)  '*was  toward  tne  market 
garden,  the  orchard,    plant-hou8(>,  dairy,  and  small   farm.      The 

♦See  "Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,"  Scribner's  Monthly,  Febru6Lrs^^ t^^- 
Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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large  wheat-grower  and  ^azier  have  g:one  to  the  far  West."  The 
development  of  this  idea  in  the  subdivision  of  our  larger  farms  and 
the  application  of  intensive  methods,  so  that  each  cultivated  acre  will 
be  made  to  yield  the  greatest  possible  money  product,  are  the  natural 
ends  toward  which  we  are  now  tending.  The  fact  that  in  this  way 
a  smaller  capital  can  be  successfully  employed  than  could  be  in  cul- 
tivating larger  areas  for  grass  and  grain  and  stock  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  its  favor.  The  time  has  not  yet  come,  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  it  soon  should,  when  all  farmers  in  the  great  eastern 
and  middle  sections  to  whom  this  article  is  particularly  addressed  will 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  various  branches  of  "  small  farming," 
and  divide  their  holdings  so  minutely  as  would  be  required  to  m^e 
such  the  exclusive  industry. 

A  great  many  who  hold  medium-sized  farms,  say  ranging  from 
100  to  200  acres,  find  it  now  impossible  to  continue  cultivating  them 
after  the  old  methods,  and  realize,  in  addition  to  taxes  and  current 
expenses,  a  sum  equal  to  a  fair  interest  upon  the  capital  invested. 
It  IS  incumbent  upon  such  to  adopt  methods  that  will  materially  in- 
crease the  income,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  fixed  charges  for 
maintenance  can  not  be  greatly  reduced.  To  this  class  we  can  nardly 
suggest  so  radical  a  change  as  applying  the  principles  of  "  small  farm- 
ing to  their  entire  holdings.  The  labor  and  expense  necessary  to  so 
minutely  cultivate  each  acre  would  in  most  cases  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle;  but  it  may  be  practicable  for  such  to  devote  a  limited  space 
to  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops  of  higher  value,  or  to  make  such 
an  adjustment  of  methods  as  would  reduce  the  labor  upon  the  larger 
portion  of  the  farm  to  a  minimum,  and  then  concentrate  the  greatest 
effort  upon  a  comparatively  small  area. 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  accomplished,  and  of  the  means  best  adapted  for  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  result,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  agriculture  generally  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1886  shows  that 
the  total  area  cultivated  for  1885,  in  the  following  crops,  viz,  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton, yielded  an  average  gross  return  of  only  $9. 75  per  acre.  The  oiJy 
crops  yielding  an  average  of  more  than  $10  per  acre  were,  cotton, 
♦14.76;  barley,  $12.04;  potatoes,  $34.49;  ana  tobacco,  $57.49.  Of 
these  cotton  is  confined  definitely  to  a  certain  section;  tobacco  and 
potatoes  must  be  classed  as  crops  of  limited  cultivation,  leaving  bar- 
ley as  the  only  general  field  crop  giving  a  gross  product  averaging 
more  than  $10  in  value.  With  tnese  figures  oef  ore  us  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  assertion  that  there  can  be  little  profit  in 
farming  high-priced  lands  for  such  results.  In  *^  mixed  farming," 
t.  e.,  the  feeding  of  stock  in  connection  with  the  production  of  grass 
and  the  cereals,  it  is  generally  maintained  that  the  net  profit  is  some- 
what better  than  when  these  crops  are  alone  the  product  and  are  sold 
directly  from  the  land  instead  of  being  fed  upon  it. 

Even  in  these  most  common  practices  of  husbandry  our  methods 
will  certainly  bear  amending.  In  comparison  with  ourselves  the 
British  farmer  raises  on  the  same  area  double  the  amount  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  or  potatoes,  and  in  proportion  to  acreage  will  produce 
and  feed  much  more  than  double  the  amount  of  live  stock. 

While  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  methods  that  have  been  forced 
upon  the  agriculturists  in  the  overcrowded  districts  of  Europe,  where 
land  ia  dear  a:a4\BJooT  Ci\\ft«^^  ^xA^\\^x<^  the  ratio  of  non-producer  to 
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producer  Is  so  mucli  greater  than  here,  yet  the  above  fig:ures  show 
that  results,  which,  if  attained  on  low-priced  lands  in  the  newly-de- 
veloped West,  might  be  very  satisfactory,  are  quite  the  reverse  under 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  older-settled  communities. 

One  of  the  first  features  requiring  attention  in  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  principles  of  intensive  farming  is  that  of  labor.  This  factor 
alone  may  determine  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  in  any  system  of 
agriculture,  and  its  employment  and  distribution  in  such  manner  as 
to  accomplish  the  best  results  will  always  demand  the  most  careful 
consideration.  Under  our  present  methods  we  are  usually  working 
under  high  pressure  a  portion  of  the  season,  and  that  often,  as  in  hay 
and  grain  harvest,  when  both  men  and  teams  are  least  able  to  endure 
severe  toil,  and  often  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  active  labor 
would  be  beneficial,  we  find  hardly  enough  to  do  on  our  farms  to 
keep  up  even  a  pretense  of  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  year's 
work  to  cover  as  equally  as  may  be  each  season,  thus  affording  means 
by  which  emi)loyed  labor  may  yield  a  profitable  return  each  day,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  maximum  benefit  can  be  obtained.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  growing  such  a  succession  of  crops  that 
the  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  future  handling  or  them 
may  afford  as  nearly  as  possible  a  continuous  round  of  duties. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  allotment  of  the  land  should  be 
such  that  the  largerportion  would  demand  comparatively  little  close 
or  detailed  labor.  Generally  speaking,  this  may  be  most  readily  at- 
tained by  growing  less  grain  and  more  grass.  A  second  and  not  less 
important  result  of  this  procedure  woulabe  that  a  greater  amount  of 
stock  could  be  kept,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  accumulated  to 
use  upjon  the  cultivated  portion.'  Grass  lands  will  undoubtedly 
yield,  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country,  abetter  average  net  profit 
than  would  the  same  acreage  of  grain.  In  addition  to  raising  cattle 
for  market  purposes,  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  can  be  made 
a  source  of  no  small  gain,  depending  somewhat  of  course  on  location 
and  nearness  or  accessibility  to  markets.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  article,  however,  to  attempt  any  directions  for  the  general 
management  of  the  farm.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions,  leaving  each  farmer  to  determine  for  himself  upon 
such  plans  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  his  circumstances  and  as  seem 
most  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  desired  end.  Some  may 
consider  it  best  to  put  so  much  of  the  land  as  possible  in  a  single  grain 
crop,  recjuiring  only  the  operations  of  seeding  and  harvesting;  others, 
by  renting  a  portion  of  their  fields  to  be  cultivated  for  a  share  of  the 
crops;  others,  by  following  mainly  in  the  old  lines,  and  devoting 
only  a  small  area  and  surplus  time  and  labor  to  the  production  or 
new,  and  to  them  experimental,  crops.  The  general  procedure,  how- 
ever, should  be  determined  upon  with  a  definite  view  of  the  direction 
in  wiiich  the  other  work  is  to  be  undertaken. 

The  two  principal  methods  open  to  the  farmer  for  the  profitable 
application  of  the  principles  of  intensive  farming  are  the  produc- 
tion of  special  field  crops,  cultivable  in  limited  areas  and  yielding  a 
large  money  value  per  acre,  and  in  market  gardening.  Tne  former 
of  these  is  applicable  to  the  vast  majority  oi  farmers,  whatever  their 
location,  as  the  crops  I  shall  suggest  may  be  harvested  at  a  single 
operation  and  immediately  shipped  to  the  nearest  large  market  and 
sold  in  their  entirety  as  easily  as  wheat  or  com.  The  latter  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  farmers  located  near  cities  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
thriving  towns  or  villages,  even  tiiough  quite  small,  where  a  taAr 
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Sortion  of  the  population  consists  of  tlie  non-prod  uciiig  class.  In- 
eed,  in  such  places  the  market  will  often  be  found  much  better  than 
in  large  cities.  Although  occasionally  both  of  the  above  methods 
may  be  advantageously  combined,  I  will  discuss  them  separately, 
first  giving  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  field 
crops. 

The  statistics  previously  given  show  that  two  crops  already  some- 
what extensively  cultivated  give  very  satisfactory  returns.  These 
are,  tobacco  $57.49,  and  potatoes  $34.49  per  acre;  and  we  would  fur- 
ther note  that  the  value  of  these  products  varies  for  tobacco  from 
♦162  in  New  York  down  to  $49  in  Arkansas,  and  for  potatoes  from 
$80  in  Florida  down  to  $29.58  in  Michigan,  It  is  true  that  some  of 
this  variation  may  be  accounted  for  by  climatic  conditions;  adapta- 
bility or  non-adaptability  of  the  product  to  the  soil  or  latitude; 
special  value  of  certain  varieties  of  the  product  which  may  be 
adapted  to  one  locality  and  not  to  another.  Yet  the  figures  are  sug- 
gestive of  what  may  be  accomplished  under  favorable  conditions 
with  proper  care  and  management.  For  instance,  in  Kentucky,  in 
the  year  for  which  the  figures  are  given,  the  writer  was  shown  a  '^ 
acre  field  of  tobacco  from  which  the  product  sold  for  $4,200,  while 
the  average  value  of  the  yield  for  that  State  was  only  $51.35. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named,  the  specially  valuaole  crops  whose 
limited  cultivation  may  generally  be  profitably  undertaken  by  the 
farmer  are  cabbage,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  many 
others  that  may  be  successful  within  certain  territorial  limits,  but 
those  named  are  adapted  to  the  widest  range. 

THE  POTATO. 

The  great  value  of  this  tuber  as  a  staple  food  crop,  its  present  ex- 
tensive importation,  and  its  growing  employment  m  manufactures 
are  all  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  its  cultivation  might  be  greatly 
extended  without  danger  of  overproduction,  and  without  extending 
its  area  a  vast  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing so  as  to  render  its  present  acreage  much  more  profitable  than  they 
now  are.  The  present  low  average  vield  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  a  moderate  crop  may  be  secured  even  with  the  most 
inadequate  culture,  and  as  usually  grown  by  farmers  only  for  home 
consumption,  they  often  devote  only  such  time  and  space  to  it  as  can 
not  profitably  be  employed  for  anything  else.  The  very  ease  with 
which  some  return  may  be  had  has  been  the  greatest  drawback  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  jplant  and  its  needs.  In  this  connection  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  this  facility  of  production  was  at  one  time 
conducive  to  serious  social  complications.  The  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannicasays: 

In  Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the  people,  already  In  a  painfully  de- 
graded condition  and  contented  to  exist  with  potatoes  as  their  sole  footf  from  year's 
end  to  years  end,  took  occasion,  from  its  very  productiveness  under  tlie  rudest 
culture,  to  subdivide  their  lands  and  marry  prematurely,  with  reckless  improvi- 
dence and  amid  ever-deepening  degradation.* 

From  this  condition  the  people  were  rudely  awakened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  memorable  '' irotato  disease"  that  at  one  time  thi-eat- 
ened  the  total  extinction  of  tiiis  tuber  from  British  agriculture,  and 
occasioned  such  alarm  in  this  country  that  in  1845  tlie  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  passed  an  aet  oiTering  a  reward  of  $19,000  to  any  pe^ 
son  who  should  discover  its  cause  and  cure. 
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Although,  as  above  noted,  some  sort  of  crop  may  usually  be  made, 
even  with  the  application  of  the  slightest  degree  of  effort  and  intel- 
ligence, the  best  success  in  potato  culture  can  only  be  had  by  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  its  needs  and  by  carefully  ministering  to 
them.  As  the  tubf^rs  contain  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  water  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  such  as  will  best  con- 
duce to  the  retention  of  moisture;  and  as  the  sets  do  not  throw  out 
roots  to  feed  in  the  surface  soil,  but  draw  their  nourishment  from  a 
considerable  depth,  it  is  quite  as  needful  that  the  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed  should  be  deep  as  well  as  thorough. 

Although  all  root  crops  are  partial  to  a  deep,  mellow  loam,  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  a  clay  soil  will  produce  smoother  ana  more 
uniform  potatoes  than  any  other.  On  a  loose,  light  soil  the  market 
value  of  a  crop  is  often  seriously  injured  by  unsightly,  wart-like  ex- 
crescences upon  the  tubers;  and  if  a  clay  soil  be  sufficiently  rich  and 
properly  fitted  to  the  requisite  depth  it  may  be  relied  on  to  produce 
a  crop  as  l,arge  in  volume  as  any  other.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
around  be  merely  plowed  deep  and  then  well  harrowed;  but  after 
this  is  done  commence  again  at  the  beginning  and  turn  this  fine  sur- 
face under  to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  placing  it  where  the  sets  will  be  in 
immediate  contact  with  it  when  planted.  Then  acain  harrow  the  new 
surface  and  mark  out  furrows  6  inches  deep  ana  3  feet  apart.  Into 
these  furrows  drop  the  sets,  15  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  4  inches 
of  mellow  earth. 

Upon  no  single  point  of  agriculture  has  there  been  more  recent 
discussion  than  regarding  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  seed. 
The  planting  of  whole  potatoes,  large  and  small;  cutting  length- 
wise and  across;  cutting  to  two  eyes  and  to  only  one;  all  have  tneir 
ardent  adherents.  Doubtless  good  results  have  been  and  occasion- 
ally may  be  attained  by  each  of  these  methods.  To  intelligently  deter- 
mine which  is  best,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  purpose  the 
seed  piece  is  to  serve.  Various  experiments  have  determined  that 
the  greatest  yield  of  marketable  tubers  to  the  hill  does  not  result 
from  a  multiplicity  of  vines.  At  a  recent  exhibition  of  the  French 
Agricultural  Society  the  premium  both  for  size  of  tubers  and  yield 
per  hectare  was  awarded  to  a  grower  whose  only  peculiarity  of 
method  was  that  he  pruned  away  all  in  excess  of  two  vines  to  each 
hill  as  soon  as  they  appeared  above  ground.  Admitting,  then,  that  a 
redundancy  of  vine  is  not  desired,  we  should  aim  to  plant  enough 
seed  to  produce  the  requisite  amount  and  as  little  in  excess  as  possi- 
ble. This  may  be  attained  by  planting  a  single  eye,  provided  that 
one  is  strong,  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  body  of  the  tuber  with 
it,  and  is  placed  in  good  soil  where  plenty  of  plant  food  is  immedi- 
ately available.  But  as  all  of  these  conditions  may  not  be  always 
present,  the  better  method  is  to  plant  two  good  strong  eyes.  All 
more  than  this  is  **  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess."  As  the  seed  piece 
must  furnish  nourishment  to  the  young  plantlet  untix  it  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  draw  its  sustenance  from  the  soil,  the  tuber 
should  be  so  cut  that  a  uniform  amount  of  flesh  is  apportioned  to 
each  eye,  and  in  cutting  the  knife  should  be  run  as  deep  under  the 
eye  as  the  middle  of  the  tuber. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  sufficient  moisture  is  a  prime  requisite  for 
the  production  of  a  good  crop,  direct  your  cultivation  in  such  manner 
as  will  best  presorv(*  this  condition.  Instead  of  the  old  method  of 
high  ridges,  which  had  no  motive  except  to  keep  the  tubers  well  cov- 
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ered,  plant  deep  enough  to  admit  of  level  culture  in  the  initial  stag^; 
when  it  finally  becomes  necessary  to  draw  the  soil  up,  do  so  by 
throwing  a  furrow  toward  the  plants  from  each  side  so  as  to  make  a 
wide  ridge  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  center  •  water  is  wanted 
down  in  the  row  where  the  tubers  are  forming,  and  not  between  the 
rows  where  it  was  sent  by  the  old  system  of  pointed  ridges.  As  po- 
tatoes are  slow  to  germinate,  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  ground  once 
with  a  light  smootliing  harrow  a  week  after  planting,  and  again  just 
as  they  appear  above  the  ground.  Besides  keej^ing  the  surface  mel- 
low and  open  this  will  save  much  labor  in  after-cultivation  by  de- 
stroying myriads  of  weeds  that  will  be  just  starting  into  life.  Cul- 
tivate by  throwing  the  dirt  slightly  away  from  the  row  at  first  and 
then  returning  it  so  as  to  have  mellow  soil  close  to  the  hill;  after- 
ward run  the  cultivator  often  enough  to  keep  the  entire  surface  well 
mellowed. 

Harvesting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  all  wilted;  if 
left  in  the  ground  longer  they  are  are  liable  to  rot  or  to  become 
watery  and  insipid.  Dig  witli  a  potato  hoe,  throwing  the  tubers  out 
in  an  even  row,  and  leave  them  exposed  only  long  enough  to  become 
well  dried.  Sort  them  at  once,  putting  the  best  into  barrels  if  in- 
tending to  market  at  once,  or  else  haul  them  directly  to  the  place  of 
storage.  Select  out  smooth,  medium-sized  tubers  for  seed,  and  put 
all  small  or  imperfect  ones  away  to  feed  to  stock. 

As  a  general  rule  late  planting  is  beet  for  the  main  crop.  The 
chances  then  are  most  favorable  For  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the 
fall  rains  while  the  tubers  are  forming. 

It  is  usually  best  to  market  the  crop  as  soon  as  harvested;  their 
bulk  makes  repeated  handling  laborious;  prices  are  liable  to  go  down 
instead  of  up,  and  with  the  best  of  storage  there  is  often  serious  loss 
from  rot. 

High  manuring  is  always  beneficial,  providing  it  is  done  intelli- 
gently; but  the  apj)lication  of  fresh  barn-yard  or  stable  manures  is 
apt  to  make  the  tubers  scabby,  and  engenders  trouble  from  wire- 
worms.  The  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  Potato,  which  is  as  below, 
indicates  its  manurial  adaptation: 

Potash 59 

Soda 1 

Magnesia 4.5 

Lime 2 

Pliosplioric  acid 19 

Silica 2 

Chlorine 8 

Mineral  manures,  such  as  wood  aslies,  phosphates,  and  potash  salts, 
will  increase  the  growth  and  be  conducive  to  health  and!^  thrift. 

By  far  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Potato,  and  the  only  one 
which  I  consider  worthy  of  extended  notice  here,  is  the  Colorado 
Potato  Bug.  These  appear  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  at  onc« 
begin  to  feed  voraciously  on  the  leaves  and  ten'der  stems.  As  they 
produce  three  broods  in  a  season,  and  as  each  female  lays  an  average 
of  600  eggs,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  almost  futile  to  fight  them  un- 
less preventives  are  used  at  the  very  start.  Paris  green,  mixed  with 
twenty  times  its  bulk  of  flour  or  air-slaked  lime  and  dusted  over 
the  plants  when  wet  with  dew,  is  the  most  efficient  remedy.  -Do 
this  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  pest  in  the  field,  and  repeat  the 
application  as  of  ton  iia  washed  oil  by  the  rain. 
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THE   SWEET  POTATO. 


The  only  hypothesis  upon  which  the  limited  cultivation  of  the 
Sweet  Potato  can  be  explained  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  management  of  even  the  simplest  hot-bed. 
For  although  this  was  formerly  considered  emphatically  a  Southern 
crop,  it  is  now  acclimatized  as  far  north  as  latitude  40°  to  42°.  But 
in  tne  Northern  sections  it  must  be  started  in  hot-beds,  as  the  plants 
can  not  be  put  in  the  open  ground  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  past, 
and  in  the  fall  the  crop  must  also  be  secured  before  frosts  come. 
Although  the  short  season  necessitates  additional  labor  in  the  North 
the  potatoes  grown  there  are  usually  of  better  quality  (more  mealy) 
and  Keep  better  than  Southern  gi'own,  as  they  contain  less  sugar  and 
more  starch.  The  crop  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer, 
for  the  reason  that  the  principal  labor  upon  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  demands  of  the  other  work  begin  to  lessen.  Planted  through- 
out the  central  belt  of  States  about  June  1,  its  principal  cultivation 
will  occur  after  the  grain  crops  are  harvested. 

The  first  operation  will  be  the  preparation  of  the  plant  bed. 
Select  a  spot  sloping  toward  the  south  ;  if  a  wall  or  close  fence  is 
immediately  on  the  north  so  much  better.  The  site  should  be  well 
drained,  so  that  no  water  can  settle  in  the  pit  to  cool  the  manure.  A 
bed  18  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide  will  be  sufficient  for  20,000  plants, 
and  will  require  one  barrel  of  seed.  Two  and  often  three  drawings 
of  plants  can  be  had  from  one  bed. 

Set  planks  12  inches  wide  on  edge  at  each  side  and  across  the  ends, 
making  the  corners  square  and  tight,  and  secure  them  firmly  in 
place  by  driving  stakes  inside  and  outside  of  the  f rapie  thus  formed, 
i^lace  rafters  across  at  convenient  distances  to  rest  the  sashes  on;  spade 
out  the  interior  to  a  depth  of  8  inches,  placing  the  dirt  evenly  around 
the  outside  of  the  frame.  For  some  days  prior  to  filling  the  bed 
save  all  the  manure  from  the  horse  stables  under  cover  hy  itself,  and 
about  three  weeks  before  the  plants  are  wanted  put  it  in  the  bed. 
Pack  it  in  tightly  by  tramping  until  12  inches  deep;  have  it  all  level 
and  the  edges  and  comers  as  solid  as  any.  Manure  thrown  in  loosely 
will  heat  quicker,  and  retain  heat  a  less  time,  besides  being  more 
subject  to  Duming  than  when  properly  placed.  After  the  bed  has 
stood  thus  for  three  days  cover  with  2  incnes  of  sandy  loam  or  clean 
woods  dirt;  cut  the  seed  once  lengthwise  and  place  cut  side  down; 
place  the  pieces  in  rows  so  that  the  ends  touch  and  have  the  rows 
about  2  inches  apart.  Cover  with  2  inches  more  of  the  same  soil; 
water  slightly,  oAen  enough  to  keep  the  surface  moist,  not  wet. 

As  the  Sweet  Potato  bed  is  made  so  late  in  the  season  that  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  is  required  cloth  covers  are  superior  to  glass. 
Prepared  cloth  costing  from  8  to  10  cents  per  yard  is  now  sold 
by  most  seedsmen.  Prepare  good  sashes,  each  6  feet  long  and  of 
convenient  width,  made  so  they  will  fit  tightly  inside  the  frame  of  the 
bed  where  they  may  rest  npon  cleats,  and  cover  them  with  the  cloth. 
This  cover  will  retain  sufficient  heat,  protect  from  frost  and  cold 
winds,  shed  rain  (if  stretched  tightly  and  sloping  toward  lower  edge 
of  the  bed),  and  prove  in  every  way  all  that  is  needed. 

The  Sweet  Potato  reaches  its  hignest  perfection  upon  a  dry,  sandy 
soil ;  wet  or  heavy  land  will  produce  tubers  of  poor  quality.  Plow 
deep  and  work  the  ground  until  it  is  well  mellowed ;  tnen  throw  up 
ridges  8  inches  high  and  3  feet  apart ;  have  the  soil  in  the  ridges  very 
fine,  free  from  clods  or  lumi>s,  and  thrown   up  loosely.     This  is 
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not  only  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a  good  seed-bed,  but  in  prop- 
erly made  ridges  the  labor  of  setting  plants  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
As  soon  as  there  is  no  further  danger  of  frost,  select  a  cloudy  dav,  c»r 
when  atmospheric  conditions  indicate  an  early  rain,  draw  the  plants 
carefully  from  the  bed,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  seed  pieces,  and  making 
openings  in  the  ridges  16  inches  apart,  set  the  plants  down  just  as 
deep  as  they  were  in  the  bed  and  comi)act  the  sou  closely  about  them. 
Unless  an  early  rain  seems  very  certain  it  will  be  best  to  *  Spuddle" 
the  roots  by  setting  them  for  a  while  in  a  tub  of  wet  earth  before 
planting.  Small,  stocky  plants  from  4  to  6  inches  high  are  preferable 
to  those  that  have  obtained  a  greater  growth  in  the  bed.  Spaced  as 
above,  an  acre  of  ground  will  require  11,700  plants. 

The  only  cultivation  needed  at  first  will  be  to  stir  the  soil  imme- 
diately about  the  plants  and  along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  suflBciently 
to  break  the  crust  and  keep  the  surface  mellow;  give  one  plowing 
before  the  vines  commence  to  run,  throwing  additional  soil  up 
against  the  ridges  ;  after  that  use  the  cultivater  freely  between  the 
rows,  narrowing  it  down  as  the  growth  of  the  vine  increases,  until 
the  ground  is  wholly  covered  by  them.  Use  the  hoe  freely  to  keep 
out  weeds  and  grass  if  any  take  root  about  the  hills. 

The  crop  should  be  harvested  before  a  frost;  but  failing  to  accom- 
plish this,  if  a  frost  is  indicated,  go  over  the  piece  with  sharp  hoes 
and  cut  the  vines  loose  at  the  crown  of  the  hill;  leave  the  vines  piled 
up  on  top  of  the  ridges. 

If  the  ground  was  put  in  2:)roper  condition  primarily  the  crop  may 
easily  be  dug  either  with  a  fork  or  a  pronged  hoe.  In  harvesting 
the  Sweet  Potato  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it  be  not 
handled  unnecessarily,  or  cut  or  bruised;  the  juices  are  so  rich  in 
sugar  that  it  is  a  poor  keeper  at  the  best;  and  wherever  the  cuticle  is 
broken  decay  follows  rapidly.  The  best  plan  is  to  sort  them  as  taken 
from  the  row,  placing  the  marketable  tubers  carefully  in  barrels 
(put  them  in  by  hand;  don't  **  dump  "  them)  and  remove  at  once  to 
the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  until  sold. 

Lift  the  barrels  in  and  out  of  the  wagon  instead  of  rolling,  and  in 
every  way  avoid  jarring  or  bruising.  Thus  handled  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place,  with  a  uniform  temperature  not  exceeding  60°,  they  will 
keep  well  until  after  midwinter,  and  the  increased  price  then  usually 
to  be  obtained  will  amply  re})ay  the  precautions  used. 

For  Northern  planting  it  is  best  to  procure  Southern  seed,  as  the 
saccharine  qualities  become  somewhat  eliminated  by  the  successive 
use  of  Northern-grown  seed. 

An  average  yield  on  good  soil  may  be  put  at  200  bushels,  but  crops 

freatly  in  excess  of  this  are  not  uncommon.     Prices  fluctuate  greatly, 
ut  are  usually  sufficiently  good  to  make  the  crop  a  very  profitable 
one. 

Farm-yard  manure,  well  rotted,  may  be  used  in  the  drill  and  the 
plants  bedded  thereon,  or  it  may  be  applied  broadcast  and  well  worked 
into  the  soil.  If  commercial  fertilizers  are  wanted  use  such  as  are 
rich  in  potash  and  apply  them  about  the  plants  during  the  early  cul- 
tivation. 

THE   CABBAGE. 

We  may  divide  cabbages  generally  into  three  classes,  early,  medium, 
and  late;  and,  leaving  the  two  former  to  be  treated  more  specifically 
in  the  portion  of  this  article  devoted  especially  to  market  gardening, 
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confine  ourselves  here  to  the  subject  of  late  cabbaffe  as  a  field  crop. 
There  is  a  prevailing  impression  among  farmers  tliat  cabbages  can 
not  be  successfully  grown  unless  plants  are  started  in  a  hot-bed  and 
transplanted.  This  is  an  error,  as  plants  will  grow  and  head  equally 
well  if  the  seed  is  dropped  where  tliev  are  finally  to  stand.  •  Tne  ad- 
vantages of  this  method  are  apparent;  besides  avoiding  the  labor  of 
I)reparing  hot-beds  and  transplanting,  the  consequent  checking  of 
growth  (which  will  occur  to  some  degree  under  the  most  careful  ma- 
nipulation) is  prevented;  and  should  any  missing  liills  occur  in  the 
field,  it  will  be  found  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  plants  right  at 
hand  with  which  to  fill  vacant  sj^aces.  By  dropping  several  seeds  in 
each  hill  a  number  of  plants  are  started;  in  the  early  stages  of  growth 
they  are  subject  to  the  depredations  of  numerous  insects,  which  might 

Srove  fatal  to  the  stana  were  there  only  a  single  plant  to  prey  on: 
ut  with  a  lialf  dozen  to  each  hill  the  '*  survival  oi  the  fittest     will 
usually  be  illustrated. 

For  late  field  cidture  the  large  varieties,  such  as  Premium  Flat  Dutch 
or  Marblehead  Mammoth,  are  preferable.  For  planting  as  above 
suggested  8  ounces  of  seed  will  be  required  for  an  acre;  if  started  in 
hot-beds  an  ounce  of  seed  may  be  relied  on  for  about  1,000  plants. 
The  ground  for  Cabbages  should  be  made  exceedingly  rich,  as  they 
are  gross  feeders.  A  libural  quantity  of  burn-yard  manure  should 
be  applied  broadcast,  and  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  good  com- 
post in  the  hill,  or  by  commercial  fertilizers  used  at  the  first  and  sec- 
ond hoeings.  Any  manure  is  valuable  except  that  from  the  hog- 
pen. If  this  is  used  so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  growing 
roots  it  is  apt  to  produce  the  disease  known  as  *' stump-foot."  3 
the  ground  has  previously  been  cropped  with  cabbage,  turnips,  or 
any  of  the  Brasslea  family,  this  disease  is  also  apt  to  be  engendered. 

Cabbage  can  be  successfully  grown  upon  any  good  soil,  light  or 
heavy,  upland  or  bcttom,  if  sufficient  manure  is  applied;  but  there 
ifi  nothing  better  adapted  to  it  than  a  strong,  freshly-turned  sod. 
Apply  all  the  manure  possible,  in  any  event,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porate it  with  the  soil  by  deei)  plowing  and  thorough  harrowing. 

Mark  out  the  ground  into  hills  3  feet  apart  each  way.  If  compost 
is  used  in  the  hill  mix  it  well  with  the  soil,  drop  thereon  a  naif 
dozen  seeds  and  cover  lightly,  firming  it  w^ell  wath  i\iQ  hoe  or  the 
foot. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground  stir  the  sc^il  lightly 
between  the  rows  with  the  cultivator,  and  with  the  hoe  loosen  the 
crust  about  each  hill  and  remove  any  lumps  that  may  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  plants  by  the  cultivator. 

When  me  plants  have  attained  the  size  of  a  pij^e-stem  they  will 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  eailieyt  enemies,  and  all  but  one  good 
strong  plant  should  be  removed  from  each  hill. 

The  old  rule  was  to  hoe  cabbage  three  times  during  growth,  but 
as  they  greatly  relish  tending,  a  better  rule  will  be  to  cultivate  as 
often  as  recpiired  to  maintain  a  proper  condition  of  the  soil.  Draw 
the  soil  toward  the  stems  at  each  working,  so  as  to  make  broad,  flat 
hills  about  them.  Should  a  season  of  drought  occur  as  the  heads  are 
forming  they  will  be  apt  to  harden  prematurely;  then  if  a  hard  rain 
follows  a  new  growth  will  ensue  ana  the  heads  burst  open.  Upon 
the  first  indication  of  this  tendency  go  over  the  entire  piece  and  start 
such  beads  as  are  hardening  ])y  pressing  them  over  to  one  side^thus 
loosening  their  hold  upon  the  ground  and  checking  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth. 
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The  insect  enemies  of  the  cabbage  are  numerous.  The  first  to 
trouble  it  is  the  small,  black  cabbage  flea,  which  attacks  the  young 
plant  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground,  eating  small  holes  in  the 
leaves  and  sucking  the  juices.  It  may  be  prevented  from  doing  much 
damage  by  dusting  the  plants  with  soot  or  with  air-slaked  Itme,  and 
renewing  the  application  whenever  washed  off.  The  leaves,  how- 
ever, soon  become  so  tough  they  can  not  penetrate  them,  and  the  in- 
sects disappear  when  the  plants  are  4  or  5  inches  high. 

The  brown  cut- worm  is  often  troublesome  to  early-planted  cab- 
bage, but  as  it  disappears  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  late  crop  is 
rarely  troubled.  This  worm  gnaws  the  stem  of  the  plant  off  just  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  eflScient  remedy  except  to 
dig  them  out  of  the  hill  where  they  have  manifested  their  presence. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  hill  as  suggested  they  will  rarely  destroy 
all  the  plants. 

Should  the  season  be  backward  and  the  plants  become  checked  in 
their  growth,  they  may  be  attacked  by  small  green  insects  known 
as  ApnicUB,  which  sometimes  completely  cover  them.  As  these  usu- 
ally occur  in  a  season  of  drought,  the  best  remedies  (and  prevent- 
ives) are  to  keep  the  cultivator  going,  water  the  plants  if  possible, 
and  dust  often  with  air-slaked  lime. 

Last  and  most  troublesome  of  the  cabbage  pests  is  the  green  worm 
which  infests  the  plant  at  all  stages  of  its  growth. 

Many  remedies  nave  been  suggested,  most  of  them  wholly  worth- 
less, and  some  efficacious  only  occasionally.  The  greatest  satisfac- 
tion will  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  good  pyrethrum  powder  mixed 
with  three  times  its  own  weight  of  flour  orlime  and  appplied  with 
a  bellows.  Four  pounds  of  tnis  mixture  will  be  sufficient  to  go  over 
an  acre  once;  but  the  dusting  should  be  repeated  often  so  long  as 
any  worms  remain. 

In  harvesting,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  cabbage  close  to  the  stump 
and  remove  the  coarse  outer  leaves.  As  the  crop  can  be  marketed 
by  the  car-load  in  any  large  city  at  almost  any  season,  they  may  be 
loaded  and  shipped  as  taken  from  the  field,  tnus  avoiding  rehand- 
ilng.  If  it  is  aesired  to  hold  them  for  a  later  market  they  may  be 
stored  in  a  cool  shed  where  they  will  not  freeze,  or  in  small  piles  in  a 
cool  cellar,  or  buried  in  trenches  in  the  ground.  The  waste  product 
of  the  cabbage  crop,  including  the  outside  leaves  and  such  heads  as 
have  not  hardened  sufficientlv  for  market,  make  excellent  food  for 
stock,  but  should  be  fed  to  milch  cows  in  liinited  quantity,  as  it  may 
affect  the  flavor  of  the  milk, 

BEANS. 

The  culture  of  field  beans  is  already  an  industry  of  great  impor- 
tance in  certain  sections,  and  as  they  can  be  grown  over  a  very  large 
area  of  this  country  there  is  no  reason  why  the  crop  should  not  become 
one  of  general  value  to  fanners.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  their 
growth  IS  a  stiff  clay,  but  it  should  ^e  good  land,  well  manured; 
iresh  yard  manure,  however,  is  not  advisable,  as  it  will  cause  too 

great  a  growth  of  vine  at  the  expense  of  the  seeds.  On  light  soils 
cans  are  also  inclined  to  run  greatly  to  vines  which  droop  down  on 
the  ground,  and  if  a  wet  season  ensue  while  the  pods  are  mling  they 
will  mildew.  Upon  a  clay  soil  the  vines  will  grow  short  and  stocky, 
holding  their  poos  well  up,  and  the  crop  will  ripen  earlier  and  more 
evenly.    The  two  kinda  ptviusi^ally  grown  for  a  field  crop  are  the 
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common  white  uavy  or  pea  bean  and  the  large  marrowfat.  The 
navy  bean  is  somewhat  easier  of  culture,  as  the  growth  of  vine  is 
more  compact  and  less  liable  to  lodge,  but  the  marrowfat  will  yield 
more  bushels  per  acre  and  bring  a  better  price. 

The  ground  should  be  prepared  as  for  corn  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  about  June  1  drill  m  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  to  the 
acre,  in  drills  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  horse  culture.  If  the 
weather  is  favorable  and  the  ground  moist  they  will  be  up  in  a  very 
few  days,  and  as  they  grow  very  rapidly  cultivation  should  begin  at 
once.  This  should  consist  in  merely  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
ground  well-  stirred,  and  should  be  very  tnorough  until  the  vines 
commence  to  blossom,  as  it  must  then  cease.  The  blossoms  are  very 
tender  and  are  easily  knocked  off  by  passing  between  the  rows,  and 
the  crop  may  be  more  hurt  than  helped  by  subsequent  workings. 

As  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  pods  are  ripe  begin  harvesting. 
The  most  satisfactory  method  is  to  pull  the  vines  by  hand  and  haul 
them  at  once  to  bam  or  shed,  where  they  must  be  piled  up  loosely 
so  the  air  may  circulate  freely  and  prevent  them  from  accumulating 
dampness.  They  may  be  most  rapidly  gathered  by  driving  astride 
of  one  row,  and  three  men  working  benind  the  wagon  gather  the 
center  row  and  two  on  each  side,  as  in  corn-husking.  Harvest  them 
only  on  a  dry  day,  and  do  not  begin  in  the  morning  until  the  dew  is 
off  the  vines.  After  they  are  under  cover  examine  frequently  to  see 
that  they  are  keeping  cool  and  dry,  and  when  properly  cured  thrash 
out  with  flails.  A  dry  day  must  be  selected  for  thrashing,  as  bean 
pods  become  tough  or  "in  case"  whenever  there  is  much  moisture 
in  the  air,  and  the  seeds  will  not  then  shell  out  properly.  After 
thrashing  clean  with  a  fanning  mill,  and  if  there  are  many  aiscolored 
beans  pick  them  out  by  hand.  Put  them  in  bags  or  barrels  for 
marker. 

Beans  may  be  stored  anyw^here  and  for  almost  any  length  of  time, 
providing  they  are  kept  dry.  They  may  always  be  reaSily  sold  in 
any  large  market,  at  any  season,  and  in  any  quantity.  Bean  vines 
make  an  excellent  fodder  for  sheep,  but  are  not  relished  by  cattle. 
Being  very  rich  in  nitrqgenous  elements,  they  make  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  compost  heap. 

TOBACCO. 

As  this  is  a  crop  of  increasing  importance  over  a  widely  extended 
area,  being  now  grown  in  nearly  all  the  States  and  Territories,  it  may 
be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  of  many  farmers;  but  the 
directions  for  its  treatment  would  need  to  be  so  exceeding  compre- 
hensive, covering  the  subjects  of  seed  bed,  soil,  cultivation,  cutting, 
topping,  hanging,  curing,  and  stripping,  besides  description  of  the 
necessary  sheds  for  handling  and  curing,  that  I  have  thought  best 
not  to  go  fully  Into  the  subject  here,  but  to  offer  only  some  general 
suggestions.  A  farmer  who  has  from  1  to  5  or  more  acres  of  deep, 
warm,  loamy  soil  and  has  available  the  requisite  labor  for  hand- 
ling the  crop  almost  constantly  from  the  time  of  setting  the  plants 
(about  June  1)  until  it  is  taken  into  the  sheds  (which  must  be  done 
before  frosts  come),  and  again  for  the  processes  of  handling  and 
preparing  for  market  during  the  winter,  will  usually  find  it  very 

Srontable.     The  fact  of  being  able  to  use  his  labor  to  such  advantage 
uring  the  latter  season  will  in  itself  be  a  large  item  of  gain. 
Those  intending  to  engage  in  tobacco,culture  will  do  well  to  study 
the  subject  thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  some  goodtt^^^\s»^>\f^^'^^viss&» 
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practical  growers,  and  to  farailiarizo  themselves  with  the  course  of 
the  markets.  The  most  common  method  of  tobacco  growing  in  this 
section  is  for  the  farmer  to  furnish  the  land,  team,  and  implements 
to  laborers,  who  put  the  crop  in,  cultivate,  and  prepare  it  for  market 
for  one-half  the  proceeds.  In  this  arrangement  the  farmer  usually 
fares  better  than  the  renter,  as  the  value  of  the  labor  is  muoh  more 
than  equal  to  one-half  the  cost  of  production. 

MARKET   GARDENING. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  market  gardening  in  its 
proper  sense,  i.  e, ,  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  to  be  sold  immedi- 
ately in  their  fresh  state.  This  may  properly  and  advantageously 
be  made  a  special  department  of  the  work  of  any  farmer  who  is 
properly  situated  as  to  available  markets. 

Tne  most  desirable  location  is  near  a  good  town,  where  the  products 
may  be  taken  as  soon  as  gathered  and  either  sold  to  a  dealer  or  re- 
tailed direct  to  the  consumer.  This  is  more  profita,ble  than  growing 
for  shipment  to  distant  markets,  as  cost  of  packages  and  labor  of 
packing  is  avoided;  there  are  no  express  charges  or  middlemen's 
commissions  to  pay;  no  losses  from  produce  damaged  during  trans- 
portation, or  from  remaining  in  store  so  long  as  to  become  unsalable. 

It  is  always  well,  however,  for  the  gardener  to  establish  acquaint- 
ance with  a  good  commission  dealer  in  his  nearest  city,  to  whom 
surplus  produce  may  be  sent  in  event  of  the  home  market  not  re- 
quiring his  entire  supply. 

For  the  market  garden  the  best  land  on  the  farm  will  not  be  too 
good;  fit  this  for  cultivation  as  well  as  you  may,  by  draining,  deep 
plowing,  thorough  tillage,  and  lieavy  manuring,  and  it  will  yet 
pay  you  to  make  it  better  still.  In  market  gardening  the  last  load 
of  manure  always  pays  better  than  the  first  one.  Preferably  the 
piece  should  be  level,  and  as  best  adapted  to  all  vegetable  crop«, 
should  be  a  dee}),  mellow  loam.  In  arranging  for  the  labor  here,  in 
connection  witli  the  farm,  there  should  be  at  least  one  hand  detailed 
(whether  more  than  one  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  garden) 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  al  tend  to  this  work.  He  should  be  the  most 
intelligent  man  upon  tlie  place.  Robustness  or  ability  to  perform 
heavy  labor  is  not  so  important  as  that  he  should  be  industrious, 
faithful,  and  vigilant  in  attention  to  minute  details. 

The  area  to  bo  devoted  to  gardc^iinc;  and  the  portion  for  each  vege- 
table can  best  be  deienninod  by  (Estimating  the  amount  of  each 
product  that  a.  given  space  will  yield.  Thus,  root  crops  to  be  sold  by 
the  bunch,  such  as  yonng  bec^t^,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  radishes. 
salsify,  and  turnips,  may  bo  avfra^i:od  at  <about  50  bunches  to  each 
100  feet  of  row,  and  of  (>ther  vogetablos  as  follows  to  the  100  feet: 

Beans  and  peas bushels. .      3 

Lettuce heads, .  100 

Peppers dozen. .  100 

CahbaKO  and  caiilifloAv  er heads. .    50 

Celery bunches. .  200 

CucumberB dozen. .    60 

Sweet  corn do 8 

Tomatoes boshels. .      5 

Potatoes do. ...      2 

This,  of  course,  is  only  an  ajpproxiiuato  estimate  and  merely  in- 
tended as  a  con\paTa\.ivvi  ^m^^  YT^x^xvi^km^the  allotment. 
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Of  the  above  the  seeds  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  peppers, 
celery,  and  tomatoes  should  be  started  in  hot-beds,  and  the  first 
supnly  of  radishes,  beets,  lettuce,  and  carrots  wholly  grown  therein. 
Earliness  is  almost  the  chief  consideration  of  the  market  gardener, 
and  as  good  hot-beds  are  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  attained, 
too  mucn  care  can  not  be  given  to  their  preparation. 

For  early  hot-beds  select  a  location  on  well-drained  land,  sloping 
slightly  to  the  south;  excavate  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  and  pile  the 
dirt  up  evenly  about  the  outer  edge.  Then  line  the  pits  thus  made 
at  the  sides  and  ends  with  boards,  and  have  them  extend  1  foot 
above  surface  at  the  rear  and  about  »8  inches  at  the  front.  Secure 
them  in  place  by  stout  posts  driven  into  the  corners  and  along  the 
sides,  and  nail  the  upper  tier  of  boards  to  the  posts;  then  draw  up 
close  to  these  upper  boards  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out  from 
the  pit,  so  that  thoy  shall  be  tightly  banked  all  around.  Upon  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  throw  some  dry  straw,  litter,  or  coarse  leaves  to 
keep  the  manure  from  the  cold  ground.  Then  put  in  fresh  manure 
from  the  horse  stables  and  pack  it  down  as  fast  as  put  in  until  the 
entire  mass  is  2  feet  deep.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  more  evenly  and 
solidly  the  manure  is  compacted  the  steadier  and  more  lasting  the 
heat  will  be.  Should  the  manure  be  somewhat  dry,  sprinkle  it 
enough  as  it  is  put  in  the  pit  to  moisten  the  whole  slightly,  but 
avoia  soaking  it.  The  manure  in,  put  on  the  sashes  and  leave  the 
bed  three  or  tour  days  for  the  first  violent  heating  to  subside;  then 
put  on  the  covering  of  soil,  which  should  be  light  and  rich,  3  or 
4  inches  deep.  While  glass  is  undoubtedly  the  best  covering  for 
a  winter  hot- bed,  or  for  the  use  of  the  ^*  all  the  year  round''  gardener, 
it  is  not  essential  for  spring  hot-beds  to  be  started,  say,  the  middle 
of  February.  The  patent  plant-bed  cloth  before  mentioned  will  an- 
swer every  purpose.  It  is  much  less  expensive  than  glass,  not  so 
liable  to  destruction,  and  with  it  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  burn- 
ing oflf  the  plants  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  operator.  The 
best  shape  for  a  hot-bed  is  a  rectangle,  6  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
may  be  required.  Put  rafters  across  the  bed  at  convenient  distances, 
set  slightly  below  the  edge  of  the  boards,  so  that  when  the  sashes  are 
on  the  top  will  be  tightly  closed. 

In  the  hot-bed  it  will  be  found  much  better  to  sow  the  seed  in  rows 
than  to  scatter  it  about.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  stir  the  soil, 
if  desired,  to  properly  thin  the  plants,  and  to  remove  all  weeds. 

Adjacent  to  these  oeds  prepare  cold  frames  somewhat  greater  in 
extent,  into  which  tlie  plants  may  be  picked  out  and  given  greater 
room  for  development,  and  where  they  will  become  gradually  hard- 
ened before  being  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

For  cold  frames  the  ground  should  be  spaded  a  foot  deep  and  well 
pulverized ;  tlien  rake  in  a  liberal  surface  dressing  of  hen  manure, 
guano,  or  rich  compost ;  then  build  a  frame  of  boards  a  foot  high, 
and  closely  joined  aoout  it,  and  cover  in  same  way  as  hot-beds.  The 
managemeTit  of  a  cold  frame  is  very  simple ;  ^ve  plenty  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture  ;  cover  at  night  and  on  cold,  windy  days. 

The  objt'ct  aimed  at  is  not  so  much  to  force  the  growth  as  to  get 
the  plants  well  furnished  with  roots  and  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  open  air. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  seeds  of  early  cabbage,  cauli- 
llower,  c(^lery,  lettuce,  peppers,  and  tomatoes  should  be  sown,  and 
as  soon  as  tne  i)lants  are  large  enough  to  handle  transplant  them 
into  cold  frames,  giving  ample  room  to  each,     li  e,\o\^ftL^'^L*C^'s^  ^^f^ 
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send  up  weak,  epindling  stems  instead  of  developing  the  hardy, 
stocky  growth  that  is  desired.  Sow  beets,  forcing  carrot,  and  rad- 
ishes very  thinly  in  the  hot-bed,  and  grow  the  first  supplies  fot 
market  there.  More  air  must  be  given  nere  than  in  the  piant-bed* 
and  a  more  moderate  temperature  maintained,  or  the  tenaency  will 
be  to  grow  tops  instead  of  roots.  If  found  necessary  to  thm  the 
beets  fliey  may  be  profitably  transplanted  either  into  cold  fram^ 
or  to  the  open  ground.  If  a  market  is  close  at  hand  it  will  also  pay 
very  well  w)  sell  the  young  beets  as  "^eens." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  notice,  with  brief  cultural  directions,  each  of 
the  principal  vegetables  adapted  to  the  business  of  the  market  gar- 
dener, takmg  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  demand  attention 
in  the  spring. 

The  Radish, — This  excellent  vegetable,  so  palatable  in  the  early 
spring,  is  so  easily  grown  that  any  directions  for  its  culture  seem 
almost  superfluous.  The  seeds  may  be  put  in  the  ground  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  worked  in  the  beginning  oi  the  season,  and  succession 
crops  should  be  sown  to  provide  a  supply  through  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months ;  later  there  is  little  demana  for  them. 

Sow  the  seeds  an  inch  apart  in  narrow  rows  and  cultivate  with 
the  hoe  or  small  garden  plow.  As  soon  as  the  rough  leaf  is  devel- 
oped thin  to  2  inches  apart,  and  commence  marketing  as  soon  as  any 
roots  are  large  enough.  They  come  on  very  rapidly  and  become 
strong  and  pithy  when  left  in  the  ground  too  long.  As  above  sug- 
gested, the  earliest  supply  may  be  grown  in  a  moderate  hot-bed. 

ITis  Beet — This  root  requires  treatment  similar  to  the  radish,  hnt 
is  a  much  more  valuable  and  satisfactory  crop.  Sow  the  seed  as  early 
as  possible  in  narrow  rows  and  cover  2  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  thin  out  to  3  inches  apart,  and  reset  the  plants  taken 
up  at  once  in  other  ground  to  come  on  for  a  second  crop.  Make  suc- 
cessive sowings,  commencing  with  the  Egyptian  Turnip  Beet  for  the 
earliest  and  following  with  the  early  Blooa  jBeet  for  main  crop.  For 
fall  and  winter  use  oeets  may  be  sown  as  late  as  July  1,  and  they 
are  salable  throughout  the  year.  Like  the  radish,  a  first  supply  may 
be  grown  in  the  hot-bed. 

Spinach, — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  this  in  most  markets  in  the 
early  spring,  as  it  supplies  the  need  for  green  food  until  early  peas, 
beans,  and  cabbage  appear.  The  seed  may  be  planted  as  early  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  It  is  often  sowed  broadcast,  but  is  better 
drilled  in  narrow  rows,  as  it  should  have  at  least  one  hoeing.  The 
plants  may  be  left  growing  very  thick  and  thinned  as  wanted  for 
market.  Spinach  may  also  be  planted  in  the  fall,  protected  by  a 
slight  mulching  through  the  winter,  and  will  then  be  the  first  green 
thing  to  start  in  the  spring. 

Lettuce, — As  this  plant  is  in  especial  demand  during  the  early 
spring  months,  an  out-door  planting  does  not  usually  come  into  mar- 
ket in  time  to  be  of  great  value.  Hot-bed  and  cold-frame  plants 
should  be  ready  for  setting  very  early.  Transplant  them  to  very 
mellow  soil  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  be  worked  with  a  garden 
plow,  and  have  the  plants  a  toot  apart  in  the  row.  A  sowing  may 
also  be  made  in  the  open  ground  to  supply  the  later  needs  of  the 
market.  Sow  the  seeds  2  or  3  inches  apai-t  in  the  drill,  cover  lightly, 
and  thin  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  above  ground. 

The  Onion. — The  most  profitable  method  of  growing  the  onion  is 
from  the  seed;  but  the  market  gardener,  to  supply  the  early  demand, 
will  be  compeWed  to  \]kSQ  «»^\,^  ^^\i^\\avv<ilYi    The  ground  for  onions 
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should  always  be  superlatively  enriched.  All  manures  are  good,  but 
that  from  the  hog-pen  is  the  very  best.  The  soil  should  be  a  strong 
loam,  plowed  deep,  compacted,  and  then  made  very  fine  on  the  sur- 
face. Mark  out  narrow  lines  and  plant  by  merely  pressing  the  sots 
by  hand  well  into  the  soil  about  2  inches  apart.  Keep  them  entirely 
free  from  weeds,  and  stir  the  ground  frequently  with  the  hoe  or  gar- 
den plow,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  aeep.  As  soon  as  the  bulb  com- 
mences to  swell  and  a  good  green  top  is  developed  commence  pulling 
and  marketing  in  bunches.  For  the  midsummer  market  onions 
may  be  had  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  some  quick-growing  sort,  such  as 
the  White  Queen.  Put  the  seed  in  quite  tnick,  as  only  medium-sized 
bulbs  are  wanted.  For  the  fall  and  winter  supj^ly  sow  the  seed  of 
any  of  the  larger  varieties;  keep  the  rows  clean  by  hand  hooing  and 
weeding,  and  thin  to  3  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  as  large 
as  a  rye  straw.  They  &ould  be  sown  early,  as  the  seed  is  slow  to 
germinate,  and  a  long  season  is  needed  for  the  full  development  of 
the  bulb.  This  late  crop  may  be  harvested  as  soon  as  the  tops  die 
down.  Throw  the  onions  in  rows  and  leave  them  to  dry  in  the  sun 
for  three  or  four  days;  then  house  them  by  piling  lightly  in  a  cool, 
dry  room.  The  amount  of  hand  labor  requisite  for  the  successful 
production  of  an  onion  crop  from  the  seed  renders  it  advisable  that 
a  beginner  in  their  culture  should  not  undertake  a  very  large  area. 
When  properly  handle>J  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  grown, 
as  from  600  to  800  bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield. 

The  Carrot, — In  most  small  markets  the  demand  for  carrots  is 
quite  limited,  yet  as  With  good  depth  of  rich  soil  they  yield  very 
largelv,  it  will  always  pay  to  give  them  some  space.  For  general 
crop  tne  long  orange  is  the  best  and  most  productive  variety.  I  have 
found  it  best  to  sow  the  seed  upon  ridges  made  as  for  sweet  potatoes, 
as  in  this  manner  the  requisite  depth  of  loose  soil  is  beet  attained, 
and  the  roots  are  much  easier  to  dig  than  when  wholly  below  the 
level  surface.  Have  the  ridges  as  near  together  as  horse  culture 
will  permit;  drill  the  seed  in  by  hand  and  cover  lightly;  thin  to  2 
inches  apart;  keep  clean  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  and  the  hoe; 
die  soon  after  first  frosts  by  running  the  plow  along  one  side  of  the 
rioge  and  throwing  the  dirt  away  from  it,  when  the  roots  may  be 
easily  pulled  by  hand,  or  thrown  out  with  a  spading  fork.  Carrots 
may  be  sown  any  time  from  the  opening  of  spring  to  the  middle  of 
June,  but  the  longer  season  they  are  given  the  larger  the  growth. 
Besides  their  value  for  market  tney  are  exceedingly  desirable  as  an 
addition  to  the  food  of  all  stock.  They  are  particularly  beneficial  to 
horses  and  colts,  and  when  fed  to  dairy  cows  impart  the  desirable 
golden  color  to\he  butter  without  any  resulting  bad  flavor. 

The  Parsnip, — Parsnips  are  decidedly  more  salable  than  carrots, 
there  bein^  a  very  steady  demand  for  them  in  most  markets  through- 
out the  fall  and  winter.  The  sowing  of  seed  and  subsequent  culture 
may  be  the  same.  Unlike  the  carrot,  however,  it  is  benefited  by 
frost  and  niay  be  left  in  the  ground  as  late  as  possible. 

Salsify. — The  profitable  culture  of  this  crop  is  also'  limited  by 
reason  of  the  small  demand.  Planting  and  entire  treatment  may  be 
the  same  as  for  carrots.  Among  such  as  are  familiar  with  this  root 
it  is  esteemed  a  most  delicious  vegetable,  and  a  gardener  supplying  a 
home  market  might  find  it  to  his  interest  to  introduce  and  cultivate  a 
taste  and  consequent  demand  for  it  among  his  customers. 

The  Pea, — This  is  a  most  valuable  market  crop  in  all  localities.     It 
is  usually  the  first  of  the  open  ground  crops  to  oxm^m  ^^a^CL^^^^xiXT^ 
agBB i3 
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of  any  amount.  TUe  smooth,  hardy  varieties  may  be  sown  very 
early  and  successive  plantings  made  to  carry  the  crop  well  into  the 
summer.  During  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  midsummer  it  will  be 
difficult  to  grow  them  successfully ;  but  if  the  weather  is  favorable 
a  planting  of  a  very  early  sort  made  the  latter  part  of  August  will 
bring  a  good  paving  crop  for  early  autumn.  The  early  dwarf  kinds 
do  not  need  busning,  ana  in  fact  market  gardeners  do  not  often  burii 

Seas  at  all ;  but  the  increased  yield  to  be  obtained  from  such  as  the 
[arrowfat  and  the  Cliampion  of  England  will  amply  repay  the  labor 
and  expense  of  the  supports.  An  excellent  aiTangement  is  to  plant 
in  douole  rows  8  inches  apart  with  the  bush  between ;  leave  a  space 
of  3  feet  between  each  double  row  for  the  cultivator.  Sow  quite 
thickly  in  the  row  and  cover  early  peas  2  inches  deep,  and  the  late 
ones  3  to  4  inches  ;  cultivate  by  drawing  the  soil  slightly  toward  the 
stems  at  each  working.  Varieties  are  almost  too  numerous  to  dis- 
cuss here  ;  any  good  seed  catalogue  will  give  very  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  various  early,  medium,  and  late  sorts.  Most  of  the 
extra  early  kinds  show  very  slight  variation  from  one  main  type. 

The  Bean, — Green  or  snap  beans  are  salable  in  all  localities  from 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance  until  frosts  put  a  stop  to  the  sup- 
ply, and  while  the  later  prices  are  not  so  good,  the  crop  will  usually 
pav  well  throughout  the  entire  season,  as  it  is  productive  and  easily 
cultivated.  Sow  in  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit  of  horse  culture, 
and  drop  the  seeds  2  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Make  successive  sow- 
ings every  two  weeks  up  to  the  1st  of  August;  cover  the  seeds 
lightly  at  first,  but  deeper  as  the  season  advances.  The  hardiest 
early  kind  is  the  MoliawK,  which  will  stand  a  slight  frost,  and  the 
best  are  the  Red  Valentine  and  Golden  Wax.  Beans  should  be  cul- 
tivated thoroughly  from  the  start  until  they  begin  to  blossom ;  but 
never  work  them  when  wet,  as  any  dirt  thrown  upon  the  pods  will 
discolor  them  and  injure  the  sale. 

The  Lima  Bean  is  not  usually  given  as  large  a  space  by  the  market 
gardener  as  its  value  will  warrant.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is 
the  expense  of  getting  the  poles  for  any  large  area.  If  the  farmer 
has  a  piece  of  woodland  where  they  may  be  cut  and  prepared  during 
the  winter  the  expense  will  be  materially  lessened.  The  value  of 
the  Lima  as  a  green  bean  for  cooking  is  not  generally  known.  The 
flavor  is  more  rich  and  buttery  than  of  any  other  variety,  and  the 
ripe  shelled  beans  always  command  a  good  price. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  starting  the  seed,  as  iu  cold  or 
wet  ground  it  is  very  liable  to  rot.  They  succeed  best  in  a  sandy 
loam,  in  which  hills  should  be  prepared  about  June  1,  3  feet  apeji 
each  way,  with  a  good  rich  compost  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
Plant  five  or  six  seeas  in  each  hill,  merely  pressing  them  under  the 
surface ;  cultivate  thoroughly  and  at  the  last  hoeing  draw  the  soil 
well  up  about  the  vines.  If  not  sold  green,  but  left  for  a  matured 
crop,  they  should  be  gathered  before  a  frost.  Pull  the  vines  dowB 
and  stack  them  until  well  dried,  then  pick  off  the  pods  and  shell 
out  by  hand. 

Sweet  Com, — While  there  are  many  garden  crops  that  will  pay  a 
larger  return  per  acre,  there  are  few  that  will  pay  better  for  the 
labor  required  or  more  surely  yield  a  profit  than  this.  The  demand 
for  it  is  continuous  throughout  the  summer  and  well  into  the  autumn. 
The  best  method  by  which  to  secure  succession  crops  is  to  plant  first 
a  very  early  sort,  a  little  later  make  a  general  planting  of  early 
medium  and  late,  aivSi  wjo^^Wsisvi^i  t\ua  further  by  a  midsumme^ 
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planting  of  an  early  kind.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a  continuous 
supply  until  frost.  The  hf^st  eiirly  varieties  are  Cory  and  Early 
Mmnesot-a;  for  medium,  Cnisby's;  and  StowelTs  Evergreen  for  stand- 
ard late.  Early  com  may  bo  planted  in  drills  and  quite  close,  but 
the  best  success  with  lar^e,  htte  kinds  will  bo  had  by  planting  in  hills 
3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  tiiree  to  four  seeds  to  a  nill. 

The  (jctbhage. — The  preceding  pages  have  already  comprehensively 
treated  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  as  a  field  crop,  so  that  here 
I  will  only  give  a  few  suggestions  as  to  its  esj)ecial  management  in 
the  market  garden.  Plants  started  in  the  hot-bed  in  February 
and  picked  oiit  into  cold  frames  and  there  given  room  to  develop 
a  stocky,  hardy  growth  may  be  transplanted  to  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  danger  from  severe  frosts  is  passed.  For  medium  crop 
the  plants  may  be  started  in  cold  frames  and  set  in  the  open  ground 
in  May  or  by  the  1st  of  June.  Of  the  early  varieties  Jersey  vV^ake- 
field  is  the  standard  and  best.  These  may  be  set  2  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  and  rows  3  feet  apart,  giving  7,360  plants  per  acre.  Fottler's 
Brunswick  is  a  good  medium  sort,  very  reliable  for  heading.  Plant 
a  little  farther  apart  than  the  Wakefield,  using  about  6,000  plants 
per  acre.  Frequent  cultivation,  as  before  noted,  and  close  attention 
to  insect  enemies  are  essentials  for  success  in  cabbage-growing. 

The  Caviiflower, — Although  somewhat  difficult  to  grow,  when  the 
effort  is  attended  with  success  the  cauliflower  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  vegetables  for  the  market  gardener.  Start  the  plants  in 
an  early  hot-bed  and  proj)erly  harden  them  off  in  a  cold  frame  and 
set  in  the  open  ground  at  same  time  as  early  cabbage.  As  the  crop 
is  much  more  valuable  than  the  cabbage,  extra  manuring  in  the  hill, 
extra  cultivation,  and  extra  care  of  tlie  plants  will  be  well  repaid. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  insect  enemies  as  the  cabbage,  but  be- 
yond this  there  are  no  particular  difficulties  in  the  way  during  their 
early  growth.  But  when  the  heads  begin  to  form  the  utmost  watch- 
fulness is  necessary  to  preserve  their  delicate  creaminess  and  curd- 
like quality.  They  are  then  exceefiingly  impatient  of  drought  and 
extreme  heat.  They  should  be  kept  well  watered  and  the  outer  leaves 
drawn  up  and  tied  loosely  over  tneir  heads.  Stir  the  ground  very 
often  and  keep  it  drawn  up  about  the  stems.  As  soon  as  lully  formed 
they  must  be  cut  and  marketed  at  once  and  without  any  exposure  to 
the  sun,  as  they  rapidly  wilt  and  deteriorate  in  quality.  Good  cauli- 
flower always  sells  well  and  commands  a  good  price. 

Ihe  Cucumber. — On  account  of  shipments  from  the  South  it  is  usu- 
ally difficult  for  Northern  growers  to  get  cucumbers  into  market 
early  enough  to  secure  the  best  profit.  The  demand  ceases  almost 
entirely  with  the  coming  of  very  hot  weather,  and  does  not  recom- 
mence until  autumn,  when  small  ones  are  wanted  for  pickling. 
Forcing  is  attended  with  serious  drawbacks,  as  the  room  required  m 
a  bed  for  growing  any  number  would  be  considerable,  and  success- 
ful transplanting  is  very  difficult,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
atenis.  The  seeds  may,  however,  be  started  upon  sods  in  the  bed,  and 
after  all  danger  of  frost  has  passed,  set  the  entire  sod  into  a  loose, 
rich  hill.  For  starting  in  the  open  ground  the  seeds  may  be  planted 
about  May  1,  and  again  about  July  1,  for  the  fall  crop  for  pickling. 
The  hills  should  be  5  feet  apaii;  each  way,  spaded  deep  and  well  filled 
with  good  compost.  Drop  a  half  dozen  seeds  in  eacn  hill  and  thin 
to  four  good  plants  when  well  started.  Cultivation  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  ^'ound  loose,  free  from  weeds,  and  well  drawn  up  about  the 
fttexnat    Tbo  vij^e^  are  often  troubled  in  tl|.e  earl^  ^W^<^  <5l  ^qp#^ 
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by  the  cucumber  flea,  which  can  be  driven  away  by  dusting  with  air- 
slaked  lime  or  soot;  and  by  the  striped  cucumber  bug,  tor  which 
use  arsenical  poisons. 

The  Tomato, — The  ease  with  which  the  product  can  be  handled  and 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  sold  both  green  and  ripe  renders  the  tomato  a 
favorite  cron  with  all  gardeners.  The  early  prices  are  always  good, 
and  althougn  they  may  drop  quite  low  in  September  and  October, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  on  the  market,  yet  its  immense  produc- 
tiveness tends  to  make  it  profitable  thi'oughout.  For  the  earliest  pick- 
ing start  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed  and  transplant  into  cold  frames,  and 
handle  so  as  to  have  the  plants  already  in  bloom  when  put  into  the 
open  ground.  The  usual  method  of  cultivation  is  to  set  the  plants 
level  and  gradually  hill  the  earth  up  to  them.  But  a  better  way  is  to 
set  them  on  the  tops  of  ridges  so  that  the  vines  may  droop  down  over 
the  sides.  This  will  let  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  will  keep  the  fruits 
from  lying  down  upon  the  ground  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  rotting.  ^ 
Planted  in  this  manner  the  ridges  should  be  5  feet  apart,  and  the  vines 
3  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Undoubtedly  the  best  sort  for  general  culti- 
vation IS  Livingston's  Favorite. 

Green  tomatoes  are  largely  sold  for  pickling  in  the  autumn.  If  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  canning  factory  it  would  be  profitable  to  arrange  with 
it  for  the  purchase  of  your  surplus  supply  both  of  tomatoes  and 
sweet  com. 

Turnips. — It  will  pay  to  grow  these  only  on  a  limited  scale  for  early 
market.  The  Early  Purple  Top  Munich  is  the  earliest  variety,  ana 
may  be  sown  in  narrow  drills,  thinned  to  stand  6  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  cultivated  with  a  garden  plow.  For  main  crop  sow  up  to 
the  1st  of  August,  scattering  the  seed  lightly  in  any  vacant  space,  or 
between  corn  or  potato  rows  at  the  last  working.  This  crop  will  cost 
nothing  but  the  seed  and  labor  of  sowing,  and  if  too  many  are  grown 
for  the  home  market  they  can  be  shipped  in  bulk  to  the  nearest  large 
city  and  usually  sold  at  a  price  which  will  give  a  fair  profit.  Failing 
in  this  they  make  an  excellent  food  for  sheep,  and  may  be  used  as  an 
addition  to  the  rations  of  all  cattle. 

The 'Egg  Plant — This  vegetable  is  annually  growing  in  favor,  bnt 
the  demand  is  not  yet  suflScient  to  make  it  profitable  to  grow  in  large 
quantities  when  cultivated  only  for  a  home  market.  Start  the  seeds 
early  in  a  hot-bed  by  themselves,  as  they  require  a  higher  temper- 
ature for  germination  and  greater  warmth  during  the  early  stages 
of  growth  than  almost  any  other  vegetable.  They  must  be  hard- 
enea  off  in  cold  frames  very  gradually  and  put  in  the  open  ground 
about  June  1  in  hills  2^  by  4  feet  apart,  and  cutivated  by  frequently 
drawing  the  soil  up  about  the  steins. 

The  Pepper, — The  treatment  and  conditions  essential  to  the  growth 
of  the  pepper  are  similar  to  those  of  the  egg  plant,  excepting  that 
it  matures  more  rapidly  and  may  therefore  be  sown  somewhat  later. 
Under  f avorablS  conditions  the  pepper  will  mature  if  sown  in  the 
open  ground  so  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
start  tne  plants  in  a  bed  and  not  put  them  out  until  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  warm. 

Celery, — This  is  unquestionably  the  most  profitable  of  aU  vegeta- 
bles which  can  be  grown  as  a  second  crop.  Land  from  which  an 
early  crop  of  peas  or  potatoes  has  been  taken  can  readily  be  fitted 
for  celery:  Tne  great  needs  of  the  plant  are  high  manuring,  carefnl 
handling,  and  plentyof  moisture.  The  plants  lor  an  early  crop  may 
be  started  in  a  imid\io\A:i^^4\aX»^^  orcis&Vs^^QAld  frame^  and  for  late 
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fall  and  winter  use  sowed  in  a  well-prepared  bed  in  the  open  air. 
In  either  case  the  soil  of  the  seed-bed  should  be  very  free  from  weed 
seed,  as  the  celery  plant  when  young  is  very  slight  and  difficult  to 
work  about.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly  in  drills  9  inches  apart,  so  as 
to  admit  working  up  the  soil  with  a  light  hoe  or  rake.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  transplant  into  a  rich,  open 
bed.  setting  them  in  rows  1  foot  apart  and  the  plants  3  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  As  the  object  of  this  transplanting  is  to  develop  a  stocky 
growth,  the  tops  should  be  shorn  bacK  once  or  twice  and  the  plants 
well  watered  and  cultivated.  When  they  have  attained  a  height  of 
6  inches  set  them  out  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  6  inches  between  the 
plants.  This  should  be  upon  ground  particularly  capable  of  retain- 
ing moisture.  Plow  very  deep  and  work  it  until  the  last  degree  ef 
fineness  has  been  reached.  Mark  out  furrows  6  inches  deep  and  set 
the  plants  slightly  deeper  than  they  stood  before.  In  taking  up  the 
plants  moisten  the  bed  thoroughly  before  commencing.  Then  insert 
a  fork  well  under  the  plant  and  secure  not  only  the  whole  root  but 
enough  damp  earth  to  protect  it  and  assist  it  to  start  quickly  in  its 
new  location.  Now  give  freriuent  clean  cultivation  and,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  water  abundantly.  In  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will 
cominence  spreading  and  require  the  first  operation  of  handling. 
This  is  done  by  gathering  the  stalks  closely  together  and  drawing 
the  earth  up  to  one-third  the  height  of  the  plant,  and  there  firmly 
compacting  it.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  dirt 
fall  into  the  heart  or  the  plant  or  rot  will  ensue.  This  operation 
must  be  repeated,  as  the  growth  increases,  sufficiently  often  to  keep 
the  stalks  always  well  together.  Gradually  draw  the  earth  higher, 
so  that  by  the  time  their  CTOwth  is  completed  nothing  will  be  visible 
but  the  green  foliage  at  the  top. 

Marketing  may  befi;in  as  soon  as  the  blanching  is  completed,  and 
the  entire  crop  sold  directly,  or  it  may  be  stored  in  pits  and  cellars 
and  sold  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  The  dwarf  kinds,  such 
as  White  Plume  and  Golden  Dwarf,  are  far  better  than  the  hurge 
varieties,  as  they  are  easier  to  handle,  usually  blanch  better,  and  are 
more  crisp  and  sweet. 

Bhubarb. — This  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the  gardener,  as  after  a 
bed  is  once  started  it  will  yield  Tor  a  number  of  years  and  require 
very  little  attention.  Plants  may  be  grown  from  the  seed  or  pro- 
cured from  a  nurseryman.  The  latter  method  would  be  preferable 
for  one  engaging  in  its  culture  on  a  limited  scale.  Plants  may  be 
set  either  in  ttie  autumn  or  spring;  if  in  the  autumn,  a  slight  cutting 
can  be  had  the  following  season;  but  if  in  the  spring,  no  cutting 
shoidd  be  made  that  year.  Rhubarb  is  a  gross  feeder  and  will  thrive 
on  any  kind  of  manure.  The  plants  should  be  set  4  feet  apart  each 
way  and  the  ground  kept  well  cultivated.  In  the  fall,  after  the  foli- 
age has  died  down,  cover  the  crowns  of  the  plants  with  a  good  sup- 
ply of  rich  compost,  and  in  the  spring  work  thoroughly  into  the  soil 
a  liberal  top-dressing  of  same.  Cut  away  the  seed  stalks  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  and  the  result  will  be  a  more  vigorous  and  crisper 
growtiL 

Potatoes. — Both  Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes  have  already  been  so  fully 
treated  that  further  cultural  details  are  unnecessary  here.  They  are 
both  valuable  crops  to  the  market  gardener,  and  should  have  ample 

?)ace  allotted  them.    The  princip^  profit  is  to  be  secured  from  Insii 
otatoee  by  having  an  abundaait  supply  ready  for  the  very  early  mar- 
ket.   To  accomplish  this,  plant  early,  give  the  beet  v^es&&s6  ^s^:2^3s:<r^ 
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tion,  and  use  botli  in  the  drill  and  along  the  row  at  he  first  working 
a  liberal  supply  of  some  special  potato-crop  fertilii  r  to  push  them 
rapidly  forward. 

RAISING  PLANTS  FOR  MARKET. 

This  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  business  that  is  too  often  neg- 
lected. Some  seem  to  think  that  bv  selling  plants  to  others  they  lessen 
their  own  market  for  produce.  Cabbage,  tomato,  pepper,  and  sweet- 
potato  plants  may  be  most  profitably  grown,  and  most  rarmers  or  small 
village  gardeners  who  desire  a  small  supply  of  these  for  their  own 

gardens  would  much  rather  pay  a  good  price  than  to  bother  with  a 
ot-bed.  The  cost  of  growing  the  plants  amounts  to  very  little  be- 
sides the  labor,  and  when  a  gardener  is  growing  a  larce  supply  for 
his  own  use  the  labor  of  starting  a  few  thousand  additionial  will 
hardly  be  felt. 

The  growing  of  asparagus,  although  it  is  a  most  valuable  market 
crop,  I  nave  not  thought  best  to  treat  here,  as  these  notes  have  been 
prepared  mainly  as  suggestions  to  farmers  who  might  desire  to  experi- 
ment with  new  methods  of  increasing  their  profit;  and  such  would 
not  generally  in  the  beginning  consider  it  advantageous  to  start  a 
crop  that  would  require  some  years  to  mature,  and  consequently  to 
solve  the  question  they  are  asking.  The  growing  of  small  rniits  may 
also  enter  narticularly  into  the  work  of  the  market  gardener  or  small 
farmer.  Of  these,  strawberries  and  blackberries  will  be  found  most 
generally  profitable,  especially  by  such  as  are  near  a  good  home 
market. 

MARKETING. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  season  determine  definitely,  by  proper 
investigation,  what  plan  you  will  pursue  in  this  respect  ana  adhere 
to  it  closely. 

Either  arrange  with  a  good  commission  dealer  in  your  nearest  city 
to  handle  your  entire  product,  or  sell  outright  to  your  local  dealers, 
or  retail  direct  to  the  consumer.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and 
the  selection  must  depend  ujxm  the  location  and  cii^cumstances  of  the 
producer.  In  any  event  offer  nothing  but  fresh  vegetables  for  sale; 
it  will  pay  better  to  feed  it  at  once  to  the  hogs  than  to  offer  anything 
of  poor  quality  and  thus  injure  your  reputation.  Before  start- 
ing for  market  put  everything  in  attractive  shape;  tie  roots,  etc., 
in  neat,  well-shaped  bunches  of  uniform  size,  ana  put  other  produce 
in  boxes  or  baskets. 

FERTILIZING. 

As  It  will  be  futile  to  attemx)t  the  continuous  production  of  valua- 
ble crops  unless  due  attention  is  from  the  start  given  to  maintain- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  soil,  this  subject  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

Exclusive  reliance  on  commercial  fertilizers  is  exceedingly  expen- 
sive, and  in  many  towns  the  value  of  stable  manure  is  becoming  so 
well  known  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  large  supply.  If 
farmers  would  awake  to  tlie  fact  that  they  can  save  and  manufact- 
ure a  vastly  greater  amount  of  fertilizing  material  than  they  now 
do  they  would  materially  advance  their  own  interests. 
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The  following  table,  showing  the  average  annual  quantity  of  ma- 
nure produced  by  certain  of  our  domestic  annimals,  is  suggestive: 


Animals. 


Horses  and  mares 
Ck>lts  and  fillies  . . 

Mult* 

Hulls  and  oxen . . . 

C<)W8 

Yoimj?cattle  — 


Pounds. 


6,048 

4,144 
4.4«0 
6,730 
6,508 
3,248 


Animals. 


\  Pounds. 


Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Hoss 

Sucking  pigs 


1,680 
748 
330 

1,904 
896 


Thus  a  well-stocked  farm,  say  of  100  acres,  carrying  4  horses,  1  colt, 
1  bull,  4  cows,  3  yearlings,  2  calves,  10  sheep,  10  lambs,  20  hogs, 
and  20  pigs  would  have  produced  upon  it  in  one  year  the  enormous 
amount  of  141,338  pounds  of  solid  and  liquid  excrement.  Let  this  be 
composted  with  one-fifth  its  weight  of  bedding  and  absorbents,  and 
it  would  give  in  round  numbers  85  tons  of  manure.  Kept  under 
cover  so  as  to  prevent  leaching  and  properly  treated  to  priBvent  loss 
of  nitrogen  by  heating,  this  manure  would  be  worth,  according  to 
analysis  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  $3.27  per  ton,  or  its  total 
value  would  be  $277.95.  The  value  of  this  product,  however,  can 
still  be  greatly  increased  by  carefully  adding  to  the  contents  of  the 
compost  pile  or  manure  pit  the  vegetable  refuse  of  the  farm. 

Pea,  bean,  and  potato  vines,  turnip,  carrot,  and  beet  tops,  straw, 
and  forest  leaves  all  contain  some  degree  of  fertilizing  elements,  and 
the  farmer  or  gardener  who  houses  his  stock  in  such  manner  that 
there  shall  be  no  waste  of  manure,  who  cares  for  it  after  it  is  pro- 
duced instead  of  throwing  it  out  to  leach  away  beneath  the  eaves  of 
the  barn,  and  who  takes  the  trouble  to  combine  with  it  the  otherwise 
waste  products  of  the  farm  is  the  one  who  will  best  succeed  in  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  intensive  cultivation  to  his  land. 


"«».« 


OSTRICH  FARMING  IN  AMERICA. 


By  T.  C.  Duncan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 


"A  car-load  of  ostriches  passed  through  this  city  yesterday"  was 
the  first  news  to  inany  citizens  that  the  ostrich  industry  was  invad- 
ing our  country.  That  was  four  years  ago.  The  curious  learned 
that  these  importations  were  all  the  way  from  South  Africa,  and  that 
they  were  not  wild  ostriches  for  show,  but  tame  ones,  and  on  their 
way  to  California,  where  it  was  hoped  to  naturalize  them  and  farm 
for  feathers. 

The  inquisitive  learned  that  this  cargo  of  giant  birds  was  most 
precious.  Like  valuable  horses  they  were  carefully  confined  in  pad- 
ded cars  and  attended  by  experts.  "  They  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold"  settled  the  question  as  to  their  value. 

The  visitor  to  California  is  to-day  surprised  to  see  large  troops  of 
native  and  acclimated  ostriches.  The  ostrich  farms  are  at  present 
located  in  southern  California,  near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
and  their  success  establishes  a  new  agricultural  industry  of  great 
promise. 

Most  people  have  read  about  the  ostrich,  "  what  time  she  lifteth  up 
herself  on  nigh,  she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider,"  and  woula 
infer  that  ostriches  are  untamable.  Ladies  know  something  of  the 
value  of  elegant  ostrich  plumes.  Possibly  they  have  heard  that 
there  was  a  threatened  extermination  of  the  wild  birds  for  their 
plumes,  as  befell  the  buffalo  for  their  skins,  but  did  not  know  that 
the  wise  ones  of  South  Africa  set  about  domesticating  this  most  val- 
uable feathered  bird. 

Ostrich  farming  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  in- 
dustries of  that  country.  When  we  know  that  the  exportation  of 
feathers  alone  is  annually  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  a  single  bird 
will  produce  each  year  10  per  cent,  of  its  value  in  feathers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increase,  is  it  anv  wonder  that  a  pair  of  breeding 
birds  command  the  fancy  price  of  $1,000  to  even  as  high  as  $2,000, 
and  thdt  ostrich  farming  is  a  most  lucrative  business? 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  can  get  a  little  idea  of  the  enterprise 
and  daring  that  inspired  the  pioneers  in  ostrich  imi>ortation  to  the 
untried  shores  of  America. 

The  introduction  of  ostriches  into  America  was  slow.  The  atten- 
tion of  a  former  Commissioner  of  Agriculture*  was  called  years  ago 
to  this  industry,  and  he  tried  to  interest  the  Government  m  the  en- 
terprise, but  it  seems  without  effect.  Why  should  not  this  Govern- 
ment have  experimental  farms  for  ostriches  as  well  as  for  fishes  and 
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seeds?  Kaffir  corn  has  been  introduced,  why  not  the  animal  or  hM 
that  has  brought  this  corn  j^rominently  into  notice? 

In  1881  and  1882  the  American  consuls  to  Algiers,  Cape  Town, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  points  collected  a  mass  of  facts  that  pre- 
sented the  advantages  of  ostrich  farming  in  a  strong  liglit. 

Possibly  these  inquiries  and  recommendations  had  something  to 
do,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  soon  followed. 

THE   FIRST   OSTRICH   FARM   IN   AMERICA. 

The  history  of  ostrich  farming  in  America  is  about  as  follows,  as 
told  by  the  brave  men  who  risked  large  sums  of  money  in  the  enter- 
I)rise. 

As  America  took  one-half  of  the  millions  of  ostrich  feathera,  it 
occurred  to  Dr.  Charles  J.  Sketchly,  who  was,  before  the  Boer  wars, 
one  of  the  largest  ostrich  farmers  in  Africa,  that  if  ostriches  could 
be  successfully  exported  and  naturalized  in  America  the  profit  would 
be  immense.  The  duty  on  feathers  would  be  avoided,  thereby  add- 
ing at  least  25  per  cent,  to  the  income. 

In  1882  he  started  from  Cape  Town  with  a  troop  of  200  picked 
ostriches  on  their  way  to  South  America,  and  after  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage  via  Buenos  Ayres  arrived  at  New  York  in  December; 
and  there  shipped  these  delicate  tropical  birds  overland  via  Chicago 
and  Omaha  to  the  coast;  a  total  distance  of  23,000  miles.  The  ordeal 
was  a  most  trying  one,  but  22  arrived  in  California  in  fair  condition 
and  were  at  once  taken  to  Anaheim.  A  company  was  soon  formed, 
the  California  Ostrich  Company,  rejjresenting  $30,000  capital,  with 
Dr.  Sketchly  as  superintendent. 

The  farm  upon  wliich  they  were  placed  was  of  about  600  acres.  The 
birds  were  chiefly  confined  in  small  pens  forming  an  L.  with  twelve 
compartments.  These  inclosures  were  walled  around,  with  planks 
standing  about  4  feet  high.  These  planks  were  12  inches  wide  by  3 
inches  thick.  An  ordinary  fence  would  not  resist  them,  as  they 
sometimes,  especiallv  when  frightened  by  dogs,  ran  against  it  witn 
great  force.  Ostriches  are  mortally  afraid  of  dogs^  and  hence  this 
animal  is  prohibited  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ostrich  ranch.  The 
small  inclosures  usually  contain  each  one  i)air  of  birds ;  sometimes, 
especially  during  the  breeding  season,  two  females  are  placed  with 
one  cock. 

The  first  year  these  birds  resided  in  America  they  presented  the 
company  from  April  12  to  October  of  the  same  year  with  270  eggs. 
The  first  chick  was  hatched  July  28,  1883.  It  was  quite  amusing  to 
see  the  pioneer  American  ostrich  chick  begin  its  career  by  feasting  on 
broken  sea  shells;  but  it  finally  in  a  few  days  took  to  chopped  clover 
and  corn  meal. 

THE  SECOND   OSTRICH   FARM. 

The  arrival  of  so  large  a  troop  of  ostriches  in  New  York  naturally 
created  wide-spread  interest.  About  that  time,  or  while  those  os- 
triches were  on  their  way  to  America,  anotlier  C(-^mpany,  the  Amer- 
ican Ostrich  Company,  was  set  on  foot  in  Maine,  with  Mr.  E.  J. 
Johnson  as  manager.  He  went  to  Africa  and  spent  a  year  studjong 
the  habits  and  management  of  these  **  birds, "  as  they  are  called.  He 
informs  the  writer  that  he  started  with  23  birds  and  **  landed  at  New 
Orleans  December,  1884,  after  a  voyage  of  fifty-three  days.  The 
birds  were  confined  in  the  vessel  sixty-three  days,  owing  to  delays 
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at  the  Cape.  He  was  assisted  during  the  voyage  by  two  shipwrecked 
sailors.  None  died  on  the  voyage.  This  is  remarkable,  and  is  the 
only  insta-nce,  excej)t  when  4  birds  were  sent  by  steamer  to  Aus- 
tralia. They  made  the  trip  in  twenty-four  days.  The  usual  loss  ia 
about  26  per  cent." 

While  at  New  Orleans  resting  the  birds  Mr.  Johnson  had  many 
tempting  offers  to  locate  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  but  he 
concluded  to  go  to  California,  as  perhaps  most  similar  in  climate  to 
the  natural  homes  of  the  birds.  He  therefore  took  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  reached  San  Diego  without  accident. 

They  were  left  corraled  in  the  city  of  San  Diego,  while  he  explored  the  county  for 
a  suitable  location  for  their  permanent  settlement,  and  which  he  finally  found  in 
t^e  valley  of  the  San  Luis  Rey ,  about  7  miles  from  the  town  of  Fall  Brook.  Here  the 
clear,  dry  air,  the  good  water,  and  the  shelter  atf orded  by  the  Santa  Rosa  hills  fur- 
nished the  proper  conditions  for  the  establishment  of  an  ostrich  farm.  Here  the 
birds  have  tnriven,  the  old  ones  maintaining  apparently  their  natural  vigor,  and  the 
American-hatched  bemg  at  two  yeiirs  (tlie  ostrich  matures  at  four  and  nve  years  in 
the  female  and  male,  respectively)  unusually  fine,  both  in  size  and  quality  of  feath- 
ers. The  breeding  birds  are  kept  paired  in  corrals  of  an  acre  in  extent ;  those  of 
one  and  two  years  are  left  a  range  of  some  30  acres  on  the  mesa,  while  the  small 
chicks  are  allowed  to  run  with  the  other  dooryard  fowls,  making  a  most  curious 
and  imusual  combination.  A  visit  to  tlie  farm  repays  the  tourist,  as  one  sees  then 
the  ostrich  in  its  various  stages  of  development,  and  in  something  like  its  native 
freedom. 

A  writer  describes  this  second  ostrich  farm  some  time  after  as 
follows: 

Eight  miles  from  Fiill  Brook  is  a  bit  of  Africa  dropjied  down  between  the  hills.  At 
least  it  requires  but  a  small  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  think  or  the  ostrich  ranch 
as  a  patch  of  the  dark  coiitijient.  A  little  valley  encircled  by  barren  hills,  a  herd 
of  ostriches  fet^ding,  the  old  adol^e  wh(»re  the  incubators  are  kept,  i>omegranate  trees, 
and  passion  vines  climbing  over  the  low  house,  all  make  up  a  picture  very  unlike 
the  conventional  ty|>e  of  American  landscapes.  The  birds  seem  to  take  landly  to 
their  adopted  home.  Tliere  are  about  40  kept  at  the  ranch  at  present.  The  old 
birds  are  placed  in  pairs  in  their  several  pens,  and  only  the  young  are  allowed  to 
wander  over  the  groun  is.  One  pair  have  a  nest  hollowed  out  in  the  groimd,  and  are 
patiently  sitting  on  a  dozen  eggs,  the  male  bird  taking  charge  nineteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four. 

DIFFICULTIES   OF  ACCLIMATIZATION. 

The  long  loumey  seemed  to  affect  the  vitality  and  fertility  of  the 
birds  of  both  importations.     Dr.  Sketchly  writes: 

The  second  year  of  my  experiment  with  the  first  birds  imported  I  reared  58  young 
birds.     Some  of  these  will  now  soon  begin  to  lay. 

In  Africa  there  would  have  been  200  to  300  increase  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  his  birds  were  selected  breedei*s,  and  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  before  buying,  having  spent  a  year 
on  one  of  the  best  farms  at  the  Cape. 

Yet  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  birds  are  greatly  impaired  by  the  arduous 
trip.  The  increase  lias  In^en  exceedingly  slow.  Our  birds  have  been  paired  off  three 
years  and  more,  and  although  I  have  a  few  very  fine  two-year-oMs,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  eg^  have  thns  far  l>ef^n  unfortilo,  or,  when  fertile,  not  strong.  Pour  of 
the  African  birds  have  diinl  from  consiiniption  of  lungs  and  stomach,  contracted 
on  the  voyage.  My  experience  is  that  it  ha.s  thus  far  (18B7)  been  a  long,  hard  pull, 
and  that  I  am  just  beginning  to  see  daylight. 

OBSTACLES   IN   THE   WAY. 

To  add  to  the  disconrMt>:enipnt  llu^  ])rices  of  ostrich  plumes  fell  to 
a  small  amount.     The  little  bird  feathers  became  all  tli^  y^%^  ^^r^iOs^ 
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the  ladies,  so  the  sale  of  ostrich  plumes,  the  chief  source  of  income 
in  ostrich  farming,  was  consequently  meager  ;  but  the  fashion  is 
now  setting  the  other  way,  and  choice  plumes  will  be  in  good  demand 
at  fancy  prices. 

Here  were  45  birds  that  in  Africa  would  have  been  very  prolific. 
In  the  first  two  years  600  eggs  should  have  been  obtained,  and  pro- 
duced at  a  low  average  400  healthy  chicks.  The  effect  of  acclima- 
tion was  very  trying  to  the  birds,  but  these  pioneers  were  not  daunted. 
A  new  obstarcle  was,  however,  placed  in  the  way  of  further  impor- 
tation. The  South  African  ostrich  farmers,  it  is  reported,  became 
alarmed  at  this  large  exportation.  They  now  have,  it  is  estimated, 
about  $50,000,000  invested  in  this  industry,  and  if  they  allowed  large 
troops  of  birds  to  be  freely  sent  to  the  very  land  that  took  every 
year  one-half  or  more  of  their  feathers,  this  immense  industry  would 
be  crippled.     So  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Cape  Town 

fovernment,  in  November,  1884,  imposed  a  duty  of  $500  on  each 
ird  taken  out  of  the  country.     But  tnat  did  not  discourage  Ameri- 
can enterprise.     Dr.  Sketchly  says: 

I  was  BO  well  pleased  with  the  enterprise  that  last  year  (1886)  I  went  to  South 
Africa  to  purchase  a  lot  of  picked  breedung  birds  and  returned  with  them  in  April. 
I  landed  with  33  birds,  which  are  now  doing  well, 

OSTRICHES  AN  ATTRACTION — MORE   FARMS. 

Ostrich  raising  in  California  now  found  a  new  field  and  received 
a  new  impetus.  •  They  became  a  great  curiositv  to  the  many  visitors 
that  flocked  to  the  coast,  and  were  used  to  *  ^  boom  '*  rival  points. 
They  are  certainly  "a  signt"  worth  seeing. 

In  July,  1886,  parties  leased  Washington  Gardens,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Mr.  Cawston  started  at  once  to  Africa  and  selected  a  troop  of  44 
birds.  He  brought  them  in  a  sailing  vessel,  via  St.  Helena  and  Bar- 
badoes,  to  Galveston.  He  shipped  tnem  thence  via  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  reaching  his  destination  with  about  40  fine  birds.  Thev 
arrived  during  the  laying  season,  and  a  writer*  (November,  1887) 
says: 

Perhaps  at  the  present  time  the  most  attractive  part  of  Messrs.  Cawston  &  Fox^ 
yards  are  the  0  httle  two-months  old  babies,  a  sight  seen  by  few  Americans  and 
well  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  The  writer  saw  them  when  a  day  or  two  old, 
and  will  long  remember  their  quaint  ways  and  looks,  tumbling  around  like  little 
chicks,  but  nearly  the  size  of  grown  hens,  with  gray  down  on  their  backs. 

These  little  ones  were  hatched  by  an  ostrich  hen,  but  more  eggs  were  at  work  in 
an  incubator,  27  of  them  in  a  SOO-ejgg  machine. 

Mr.  Cawston  says  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  that  he  lost  25  per  cent., 
but  was  favored  with  particularly  good  weather.  A  friend  of  his 
who  imported  a  troop  lost  about  50  per  cent.  These  birds  do  not 
seem  to  bear  the  confinement  of  shipboard.  There  is  no  direct  line 
of  steam-ships  from  this  country  to  South  Africa,  consequently  all 
the  importations  have  come  in  sailing  vessels  via  South  Americii, 
and  thence  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  or  some  Gulf  port.  The 
high  export  tax  of  $500  on  each  bird  will  practically  prevent  any 
further  shipments  from  Cape  Colony,  as  that  will  make  the  cost  of 
the  birds  not  far  from  $1,000  each  wnen  they  reach  this  country,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  the  losses  that  are  apt  to  occur. 

San  Diego,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Los  Angeles  as  an  attraction^  ob- 

*E.  a  Qapp,  in  California  Caokler. 
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tained  from  the  Fall  Brook  farm  a  show  of  ostriches  for  Coronado 
Beach.    Of  these  a  friend  writes: 

CoBONADO  Beach,  June  4, 1887. 

Dbab  Sm:  There  are  18  birds  here  on  exhibition;  2  of  them  are  birds  that  were 
imported  from  Africa,  and  the  11  others  are  young  birds  that  have  been  raised  in 
San  Diego  County  from  the  old  African  birds.  So  you  see  they  are  the  same  kind 
of  birds,  only  they  have  been  raised  in  California.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  partridge  up  to  a  full-grown  ostrich. 

They  are  superior  to  the  Africafl  chicks  of  the  same  age,  as  their  food  is  better 
than  in  their  native  country. 

Their  plumes  are  very  fine  and  they  enjoy  the  best  of  health.  The  old  birds  have 
been  in  Calif  omla  over  three  years  and  are  moroughly  acclimated  and  in  good  breed- 
ingcondition. 

They  do  not  begin  to  lay  till  they  are  three  years  old.  The  oldest  of  our  chicks 
are  not  yet  two  years  old. 

The  female  lays  from  80  to  00  eggs  in  a  year.    The  first  two  years  it  was  hard  to 
raise  the  young  chicks,  but  this  year  we  are  having  good  success.    I  think  it  will 
be  in  time  a  paying  business. 
Yours,  truly, 

^""""^^^^  ^'^^"^^^"~. 

There  are  now  six  or  more  places  where  ostriches  may  be  seen  in 
California,  and  at  four  of  them  are  breeding  camps. 

INCUBATORS  AND  OSTRICH  BGGS. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  met  in  this  new  enterprise  was  in  ob- 
taining reliable  artificial  incubators.  If  the  old  bird  is  allowed  to 
sit  she  will  stop  laying  when  about  16  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  hol- 
low nest  they  scoop  out  for  a  resting-place  for  the  eggs.  Then  these 
birds  are  very  sensitive  and  take  fnght  and  oflfense  very  easily,  and 
if  the  eggs  are  handled  even,  or  the  nest  but  slightly  disturbed,  she 
will  forsake  the  nest.  Sometimes  they  will  leave  it  when  the  chicks 
are  nearly  ready  to  break  through  the  shell.  The  risk  in  getting 
chicks  hatched  is  quite  as  great,  especially  with  young  birds,  as  it 
has  proved  with  the  incubators.  Various  experiments  were  made 
and  many  eggs  spoiled  before  an  incubator  was  found  that  was  at 
all  reliable. 

The  Petaluma  incubator  (see  cut)  has  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  ostrich-hatching  business  in  California.  Eij^ht  different  styles 
of  machines  have  been  tried  at  the  several  ostrich  farms,  and  the 
Petaluma  has  proved  to  be  the  most  successful.  Three  of  these  ma- 
chines are  in  use  at  the  farm  of  the  American  Ostrich  Company,  one 
at  the  farm  6  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  one  is  now  being  built 
for  the  Washington  Gardens  Ostricn  Farm,  Los  Angeles.  Tne  fol- 
lowing letter  speaks  for  itself: 

Mount  Fairview,  San  Dieoo  CJounty,  April  14,  1887. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Company: 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  favor  of  the  8th  to  liand,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  so  far  we 
have  hatched  80  per  cent,  of  all  fertile  egffs;  the  balance  would  not  have  hatched 
under  any  circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  birds  not  being  favorable  for  thor- 
oughly good  eggs.  We  have  lost  a  good  many  from  malaria,  out  this  is  in  no  way 
atSibutod  to  the  machines.  I  believe  every  good  egg  placed  in  the  Petcduma  will 
hatch  out  a  good,  strong  chick.  We  now  have  at  the  beginning  of  this  season 
43  as  fine  youn^  ostriches  as  ever  were  hatched.  I  can  not  suggest  any  improve- 
ment for  hatchmg  ostrich  eggs,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Petaluma  can  be  improved 
materially.  The  first  machine  I  had  of  you  two  years  ago  is  as  good  as  the  day  I 
received  it,  and  it  has  been  at  work  constantly  upon  fowls*  eggs,  of  which  Mr. 
Campbell,  our  foreman,  hatched  out  100  per  cent,  when  there  were  no  ostrich 
eggs  for  it.  The  other  two  machines  are  also  in  good  trim. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  J.  Johnson, 
ManoQer  Amerioau  OstricK  C>Qnnygo.fc^. 
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Mr.  Johnson  writes  (June  20) : 

We  have  just  hatched  15  chicks  from  a  chitch  of  17  eggs,  88^  per  cent.  Tliis  is 
very  good,  and  has  seldom  l^e^^n  surpassed  in  Africa. 

With  this  fair  beginning  wo  learn  that  the  result  was  not  so  sat- 
isfactory.    Mr.  Johnson  writes  us  (February  24,  1888): 

We  raised  only  20  birds  last  year ;  a  small  proportion  of  eggs  laid  and  chicks 
hatched. 

The  young  ostrich  is  very  liable  to  colds,  and  many  succumb  be- 
fore they  are  a  month  old.  P(^ssibly  the  cool  nights  of  California 
have  something  to  do  with  this  large  mortality. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  by  artificial  hatching,  Mr. 
Douglas*  cites  the  following: 

One  set  of  3  birds,  a  cock  and  2  hens,  during  the  period  from  June  30,  1872,  to 
June  80,  1873,  laid  188  eggs,  from  which  was  hatched  by  incubators  138  chicks. 
Of  these  18  died,  leaving  115  young  birds.  Of  these  he  sold  74  at  3  months  for  £16 
each  (|77,44),  and  counting  the  remaining  41  birds  worth  only  £12,  there  is  a  re- 
turn of  £1,676  or  $8,111.84.  The  next  year  tlie  same  set  laid  113  eggs,  producing 
77  chicks,  and  the  first  six  months  of  tJie  tliird  year  they  hvid  97  eggs,  producing  81 
chicks,  being  over  80  per  cent.  After  this  tlie  coc-k  was  killed  by  a  rascal  far  his 
feathers. 

One  of  the  illustrations  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  first  ostriches 
which  were  hatched  here  after  I  came,  and  which  are  now  more  than 
a  year  old  ;  the  other  is  of  chicks  two  weeks  old,  two  ostrich  eggs 
with  a  hen's  egg  beside  them,  and  my  dog  Floss. 

The  incubator  used  was  the  Douglas,  but  an  extensive  ostrich 
dealer  says  that  Christy's  is  considered  by  most  of  the  ostrich  raisers 
in  South  Africa  as  the  best  of  the  incubators.     (See  cut.) 

On  the  raising  of  ostriches  in  California  a  friend  gives  his  obser- 
vations as  follows: 

We  use  the  Petaluma  incubator.  It  is  the  best  one  m^e.  The  chicks  are  from 
three  to  six  days  old  before  they  eat  anything.  TJie  first  thing  they  eat  is  aand  and 
fine  bone,  the  last  named  we  break  up  for  them.  After  that  we  feed  beet  and  cab- 
bage leaves  cut  very  fine. 

fi  they  have  a  chance  to  run  where  ^rass  is  growing  they  can  get  their  own  liv- 
ing. If  the  chicks  are  healthy  they  will  eat  a)x)ut  all  the  time.  We  put  them  out 
in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough;  at  night  we  put  them  m.  an  old  in- 
cubator we  keep  for  that  purpose  <jnly. 

They  do  not  bear  the  cold  well  until  they  are  about  six  weeks  old;  after  that  they 
are  quite  hardy. 

We  have  a  book  on  ostrich  farming  (Douglas),  but  you  can  not  leam  much  from 
it.     It  takes  experience  and  constant  study  to  make  a  success  of  the  busineas. 

The  Los  Angeles  farm  is  tlie  largest,  but  the  San  Diego  one  haa  raised  more 
chicks,  and  better  ones  also. 

I  do  not  know  wliether  the  ostrich  would  thrive  in  Texas  or  the  South.  They 
are  natives  of  a  very  warm  and  dry  cliiuute.  The  young  cliick  can  not  stand  rain 
or  heavy  wind. 

The  ostrich  lays  an  egg  every  third  day.  The  e^gs  are  large, 
being  5  to  6  inches  through  tlie  loug  diameter,  and  wei^h  from  3  to  6 
pounds  each.  The  shell  is  usually  very  thick,  sometimes  one-six^ 
teenth  of  an  inch.  The  contents  resemble  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and, 
as  Dr.  Barnes's  letter  informs  us,  amount  to  40  fluid  ounces.  The 
period  of  incubation  is  variously  given  at  from  thirty-eight  to  forty- 
two  days,  and  doubtless  dejK'uds  upon  the  vitality  and  aevelopmeut 
of  the  chick.  The  average  in  California  is  thirty-nine  days.  The 
young  chick  can  be  heard  in  its  shell  days  before  it  appears.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  assist  the  chick  in  breaking  ihe  shell.     In 
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the  wilds  of  Africa  the  crows  have  learned  to  crush  the  ostrich  eggs 
by  letting  stones  fall  on  them  from  a  height.  In  Africa  the  empty 
sfiells  are  used  to  carry  water;  a  net-work  of  grass  is  made  so  that 
Several  may  be  carried  at  once.  In  California  there  is  a  ready  sale 
for  the  empty  shell,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $5  being  paid  for 
them  as  a  curiosity. 

A  GLIMPSE  OP  OSTRICH  FARMING  IN  AFRICA. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  see  ostrich  farming  in 
South  Africa  through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Leyland,*  F.  R.  G.  S.,  who 
'Vrrites: 

FmDAY,  October  32, 1880. 

Accompanied  bv  a  friend,  I  drove  this  afternoon  to  Craddo^k  Place,  a  large  ostrich 
«nd  sheep  farm  l)elonging  .to  Mr.  Bennett,  about  5  miles  out  of  Port  Elizabeth. 
He  farms  5,000  acre^.  Of  this  area  2,(K>0  acres  are  in  the  busli,  and  are  laid  out  in 
•*  breeding  camps,''  or  divisions  of  from  5  to  10  acres  each.  In  each  camp  a  pair  of 
birds— a  male  and  female — is  placed.  They  are  daily  fed  with  some  grain,  salt,  and 
crushed  bones,  in  addition  to  what  the  camp  ground  provides  for  them.  Mr.  Bennett 
showed  us  the  Douglas  patent  lamp  incubator,  then  that  of  Messrs.  Christy  &  Co. 
<8ee  cut.)  The  hot  water  in  this  is  supphed  from  an  adjacent  boiler  every  few  hours, 
the  incubator  not  having  a  lamp,  as  in  Douglas's,  ft  was  very  interesting  to  see 
the  various  drawers  pulled  out  as  from  a  chest,  disclosing  rows  of  ostrich  eggs. 
8onie  of  them  were  just  about  to  break  and  the  young  biras  to  make  tlietr  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Bennett  said  he  preferred  to  sell  these  birds  when  tliree  days  old  for 
£5  ($25)  apiece,  rather  than  keep  thcin  for  tlu*ee  months,  when  he  could  obtain  £10 
each.  The  stories  tolJ  of  ** money  made"  through  the  instrumentality  of  these 
birds  are  something  fabulous.  For  instance,  a  pair  of  good  breeding  birds  is  worth 
from  £150  {^loO)  U>  £200  (|1,00()).  Tlio  niunber  of  eggs  produced  varies  consid- 
erably, but  each  female  bird  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  lay  from  40  to  50 
eggs  m  the  year.  There  are  some  birdtJ,  I  am  positively  told,  bring  to  their  fortu- 
nate possessors  at  least  £400  to  £500  i)er  annum,  through  the  number  of  eggs  they 
produce  and  by  the  siile  of  their  featliers.  Of  course,  birds  of  this  breed  would  be 
vastly  more  expensive  to  buy.  The  feathers  are  annually  worth  from  £10  ($50)  to 
£15  ($75)  per  bnd.  As  a  result  of  various  conversations  with  those  interested  in 
ostrich  farming  I  annex  the  following  notes: 

The  farming  of  ostriches  seems  likely  to  make  more  radical  changes  in  the  pas- 
toral and  commercial  features  of  the  country  than  any  other  discovery  or  innova- 
tion that  has  been  made  since  the  cape  was  first  discovered,  with  the  exception  of 
the  opening  up  of  the  diamond  fields  in  1867.  An  ostrich  farmer  usually  lays  out  his 
camp  to  accommodate  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  breeding  birds,  giving  to  each 
pair  an  inclosure  varyuig  from  1  to  10  acres,  according  to  the  veldt  on  the  farm 
and  the  length  of  his  purse.  As  a  fact  of  general  experience  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  larger  the  camps  are  the  better  will  be  the  success,  both  with  breeding  and  young 
birds,  although  many  instances  can  be  given  of  successful  ostrich  rearing  on  small 
garden  plots  or  yards.  The  feathers  from  breeding  birds  are  generally  more  or  less 
spoiled  during  the  time  of  setting,  but  £10  per  pair  may  be  calculatea  as  the  usual 
return  Breeding  birds  will  always  require  artificial  feeding  to  some  extent,  more 
grain,  etc. ,  being  requfred  during  times  of  drought  than  when  reasonable  rains  cause 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants  and  bushes  in  the  camps.  It  may,  however,  be 
safely  estimated  that  £15  i^er  pair  will  cover  the  cost  of  feeding  if  the  farm  does  not 
produce  its  own  grain,  etc.,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  amount  will  be  proportion- 
ately Fmaller.  One  plucking  of  featliers  per  annum  is  all  that  can  be  exi>ected,  and 
the  Value  of  the  produce  will  entirely  depend  upon  its  quality  and  the  state  of  the 
market. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  camps,  if  those  devoted  to  breeding  purposes  are  200 
yards  sfjuare,  and  the  young  birds'  camp  is  5  miles  around,  there  will  be  about 
bi  miles  of  i'eiuiiig  to  construct,  wliich,  if  pro|)erly  made  with  poles,  wire,  and  bush, 
will  cost  £40  to  £00  ])er  mile.  In  adilition  to  this  a  good  incubator  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  which,  with  means  for  watering  the  birds,  plucking-house,  etc.,  may  bo 
put  down  at  £100. 

After  a  rai>i(l  run  for  some  distance  along  a  main  road  we  branched  off  to  a  farm 
in  the  occupation  of   Mr.  Wynand  Louw.      This  gentleman  had  several  pairs  of 
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ostriches,  which  he  took  us  to  see.  Th^  were  inclosed  in  paddocks  aboat  80  yaids 
square,  and  in  each  inclosure  were  a  male  and  female  bird.  These  birds  have  a 
wonderfid  digestion.  They  are  supposed  to  feed  upon  mealies  and  what  thej  cao 
pick  up  from  the  grass  and  earth  in  the  inclosures.  In  one  or  two  of  the  inclosures 
we  saw  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  nests  of  eggs,  which  the  birds  were  hatching. 
Apparentljr  **  it  was  nice  to  be  the  father,"  for  the  male  bird  was  doing  the  setting,  aa 
Mr.  Louw  informed  us,  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  nen  bird  doing 
duty  during  the  remaining  eight  hours. 

ESTIMATED    EXPENSES,    PEOPTTS,    AND    INCREASE — CAPITAL     INTKSTMENT     FOB    A5 

OSTBICH  FARM. 

10  pairs  of  breeding  birds,  at  £150  per  pair £1, 500 

100  young  birds,  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  at  £20  a  piece 200 

10  breeding  camps,  200  yards  square,  1  young  birds'  camp  5  miles  round, 

equal  to  8i  miles,  at  £50 435 

Incubator,  plucking-house,  etc 100 

Total » ; 2,235 

ANNUAL  REVENUE. 

10  pairs  breeding  bhrds— 200  chicks  at  £5  each £1,000 

Feathers  from  same,  10  pairs  at  £10 100 

100  youn^  birds,  feathers  at  £6  each 600 

Increased  value  of  100  young  birds  at  £7  10s 750 

Total.  ki»ki»ttiiiiiti»i»t*4t«««.«...* * 4.      2, 450 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE* 

Feeding £150 

Rent  of  farm 250 

Superintendence » » .  150 

Contingencies  ..  * .« ..«.»..  4 » 4 «.  4  «.».*..«.. « 4 » ..«*.««« « 200 

Total 4 750 

Deduct  this  annual  expenditure  of  £750  from  the  estimated  ann^ial  revenue, 
and  it  leaves  a  net  return  of  £1,700,  or  42^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  investment 

Another  large  source  of  revenue  may  also  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  rearing  of 
chickens  instead  of  selling  them  as  hatched  for  £5  each;  but  as  a  proportionately 
great  risk  is  run,  the  estimate  given  above  is  the  most  reliable.  The  risk  of  loss, 
however,  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  existence  is  very  great,  and  much  ex- 
perience and  care  are  required  for  success  in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  as  well  as 
an  ample  supply  of  green  food  of  particular  kinds,  which  can  not  ^ ways  be  grown 
on  account  of  want  of  water  or  unsuitable  soil. 

What  return  do  birds  ^ve  on  the  capital  invested?  This  would  be  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  by  any  one  thinking  of  going  in  for  farming.  It  is  a  question  very  few, 
even  of  those  that  have  been  at  it  some  years,  could  answer,  and  of  which  the  pub- 
lic have  the  most  wild  ideas,  or  else  the  promoter  of  the  joint-stock  companies  that 
have  been  lately  started  in  all  directions  would  never  have  the  baref aceoness  to  ad- 
vertise prospectuses  promising  the  public  from  40  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
their  investment,  including  in  tliis  even  the  capital  sunk  m  land,  building  dams, 
etc. ,  which  give  no  direct  return,  and  which  in  England  would  represent  the  land- 
lord's investment,  and  which  is  subject  to  scarcely  any  risk,  the  fencing,  building, 
wagons,  etc.,  being  the  only  part  suoject  to  natural.decay.  A  return  on  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  capital  of  15  j>er  cent,  per  annum  would  be  .a  good  return.— 
Douglas. 

The  ostrich  industry  began  in  Cape  Colony  in  1865  with  85  birds, 
but  when  a  decade  had  rolled  around  the  number  had  increased  to 
22,247  ostriches.  Then  the  industry  began  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. The  demand  for  birds  for  farming  purposes  was  so  great,  es- 
pecially for  the  next  few  years,  that  fabulous  prices  were  realized  by 
those  who  had  birds  to  sell. 
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The  increase  in  Africa  is  estimated  at  about  20  chicks  each  year  to 
a  pair  of  breeders.  So  we  can  see  that  the  increase  is  at  a  rapid  rate, 
although  the  proportion  of  pairs  of  breeders  to  young  birds  is  very 
small.  Allowing  them  to  double  every  five  years  there  are  now,  it 
is  estimated,  upwards  of  100,000  ostriches  in  South  Africa. 

Having  taken  this  hurried  glance  at  this  new  and  profitable  indus- 
try, a  careful  study  of  the  ostrich  will  be  next  in  oraer. 

THE  OSTRICH  FAMILY. 

The  ostrich  is  a  noble  bird  of  giant  form.  It  stands  about  8  feet 
high  when  full-grown,  and  in  the  wild  state  defies  the  horse  and  rider. 
Its  rich  plumage  has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  court  dress. 

The  ostrich  family  is  represented  by  four  species,  viz,  the  Ostrich  proper  (StrTi- 
thio  camelus),  the  Rhea,  the  Emu,  ana  Cassowary.  Some  naturalists  give  a  fifth, 
viz,  the  Apteryx,  inhabiting  New  Zealand;  but  this  we  consider  a  mistake,  as,  al- 
though it  possesses  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ostrich,  it  differs  from  them 
so  much  in  other  respects  as  to  exclude  it  troip.  the  family.  The  f aniiljf  differs  from 
other  birds  in  having  only  rudimentary  wings,  unadapted  to  flight;  m  having  the 
barbe  of  the  feathers  of  equal  len^h  on  each  side  of  the  quill,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  means  of  flight,  and  in  having  the  oreast  rounded  like  a  bar- 
rel, instead  of  being  like  a  keel,  as  in  birds  of  flight.  The  ostrich  proper  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by  being  the  only  one  with  two  toes; 
by  being  twice  the  size  of  the  others;  by  its  eggs  averaging  upwards  of  3  pounds  in 
weight,  whilst  the  others  barely  average  1^  pounds;  by  the  head  and  neck  being 
hare  of  feathers;  by  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  the  only  other  member  of  the  family 
producing  feathers  of  any  marketable  value  oeing  the  rhea. 

It  is  indigenous  to  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  and  is  also  f oimd  in  Arabia,  but  in 
the  latter  it  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  rhea,  or  South  American  ostrich,  has  three 
toes  and  no  tail,  and  produces  feathers  somewhat  similar  to  the  chicken  feathers  of 
the  ostrich  proper.  Thev  are  known  in  the  trade  as  **  vantour  '*  or  vulture  feathers, 
being  worth  from  48,  to  oOs.  a  pound.  A  curious  case  of  swindling  came  to  light  last 
year  in  Port  Elizabeth,  where  a  man  largely  engaged  in  the  feather  trade  imported 
lar^e  quantities  of  these  feathers  and,  mixing  them  uf)  with  the  inferior  kinds  of 
white  and  gray  ostrich  feathers,  sold  them  again  as  ostrich  feathers  at  an  enormous 
profit,  completely  deceiving  the  colonial  buyers,  the  matter  not  being  discovered 
till  the  featners  got  into  the  hands  of  the  London  manufacturers. 

The  rhea  inhabits,  in  vast  numbers,  that  part  of  South  America  which  lies  south 
of  the  equator  and  east  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  extending  down  to  the  Straits  of 
Ma^Ilan,  thus  reaching  to  18  de^es  nearer  the  pole  than  the  ostrich.  It  is  being 
rapidljr  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  its  feathers,  which  are  being  exported  in  enormous 
quantities,  principally  to  North  America  and  France.  The  egg  of  the  rhea,  like  the 
ostrich,  is  cream-colored  when  fresh  laid,  gradually  turning  auite  white. 

The  emu  inhabits  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  Australia  omy.  It  has  three  toes, 
is  of  a  brown  color,  the  feathers  being  of  a  crisp,  hairy  nature,  and  of  no  commer- 
cial value.  Its  eggs  are  very  handsome,  being  of  a  deep-blue  color,  and  much  in- 
dented. It  has  all  the  habits  of  the  ostrich.  The  plumage  of  the  two  sexes  is  of  the 
same  color.    It  is  fast  being  destroyed  as  the  country  gets  filled  up  with  sheep. 

The  cassowary  is  found  sparsely  in  Northern  Austrjuia,  some  parts  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  the  ostrich  family  by  a  large  horny  excrescence  on  its  head,  and  most  of  the 
species,  of  which  there  are  several,  liave  one  or  two  wattles  suspended  from  the 
neck.  It  stands,  hke  the  emu,  about  5  feet  high,  is  of  a  very  dark-brown  color, 
has  hairy  feathers  of  no  value,  is  quite  wingl.ss,  and  lays  a  light  greenish  egg. 

The  whole  tribe  are  known  for  their  excessive  shyness  and  timidity,  without 
which,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  world,  they  would  ere  this  have  ceased 
to  exist,  from  being  deprived  of  the  powers  of  flight.  We  have  taken  this  glance 
at  the  other  members  of  the  family,  as  it  is  essential  tliat  the  ostrich  farmer  should 
know  thus  much  of  them. 

PECULIAR  ANATOMY  OP  THE  STRUTHIO  OAMELUS. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  anatomy  of  the  ostrich. 

T?ie  leg. — Most  people  call  the  joints  by  their  wrong  names.     The  ostrich  walks 
on  its  toes;  what  is  commonly  called  the  ankle  joint  is  the  second  toe  ioint.  ol  \s^s>s^« 
AG  88 14 
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The  8(M»lled  knee  joint  oorre«pondB  with  the  ankle  joint,  and  the  so-called  thig)i, 
where  we  brand,  with  the  calf;  the  proper  thigh  being  tlie  short  thick  bone  above 
thid.  This  is  the  usual  formation  of  all  swift-footed  animals,  the  part  from  what 
most  farmers  call  the  knee  downwards  beinx  the  foot,  the  heel  bemg  exceedinglj 
long.  It  is  very  advisable  that  farmers  should  remember  this,  so  that  in  deacribmg 
to  each  other  znalformations  or  injuries  there  should  be  no  confusion;  bo  we  have, 
first,  the  tirst  toe  joint;  second,  the  second  toe  joint;  third,  the  ankle  joint;  foiurth, 
the  knee  joint,  above  the  place  we  brand;  fifth,  the  thigh  joint.  The  leg  is  easily 
broken,  either  with  a  blow  or  when  they  are  dancing,  when  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  kill  them.  They  are  also  subject  to  spraining  the  ankle  joint  and  instep,  tor 
which  the  best  remedy  is  cold-water  bathing  and  arnica  lotion.  We  have  liad  them 
put  the  ankle  joint  completely  out;  if  seen  to  at  once  this  can  be  easily  pulled  in, 
and  a  few  hours'  cold  bathing  and  leaving  them  in  a  dark  stable,  so  that  they  do 
not  use  the  leg,  will  put  them  all  rieht  in  a  couple  of  days.  They  will  sometunes 
get  tumors  on  the  leg;  these  are  easily  opened  and  removed,  then  the  place  should 
be  well  cauterized.  Young  birds  will  sometimes  get  a  staggering  gait,  knocking 
the  legs  together  as  they  walk;  this  is  the  after-effect  of  the  birds  having  eaten 
some  poison,  and  although  they  may  hve  for  a  long  time  they  will  gradually  get 
worse  and  die. 

The  wing,  which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  value  of  the  bird,  is  exceedingly 
small,  and  the  feathers  are  unadapted  for  flight,  but  in  other  rempects  it  \b  perfect 
They  are  rather  subject,  especially  as  young  bu-ds,  to  put  out  the  nrst  or  small  joint, 
which  is  known  bv  the  wing  lumgin^  down.  It  is  easily  pulled  into  place,  and 
should  be  at  once  tied  to  the  other  wmg  over  the  back  and  left,  when  it  will  soon 
get  right  again. 

The  heaa  is  ezceedinglv  small,  and  consequently  the  brain  is  small  also.  This 
has  been  calculated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1,200,'as  compared  with  its  whole 
body,  whilst  the  eagle's  is  as  1  to  160,  and  the  parroquet's  as  1  to  45;  and  yet  the  bird 
is  anything  but  stupid,  as  everv  man  must  own  who  has  seen  it  breaking  open  the 
shell  to  let  out  a  chick  that  is  fast  inside,  Or  has  seen  it  managing  its  chicks. 

The  eye  is  the  only  organ  of  the  head  usually  subject  to  disease.  In  all  caaes 
there  is  nothing  like  pouring  in  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  repeating  it  con- 
stantly, as  mucn  as  will  lie  on  a  shilling  to  a  quart  bottle  of  water  is  the  strength 
required.  Ants  have  been  known  to  attack  little  chickens  and  nearly  blind  a  whole 
brood,  which  were  all  saved  with  this  treatment. 

The  neck  is  remarkable  for  its  great  length  and  for  its  formation,  allowing  the  bird 
to  turn  its  head  completely  aroimd.  They  are  very  apt  to  get  bones  stuck  fast  in 
swallowing ;  if  they  can  not  be  forced  up  again  an  incision  should  be  made,  the  bone 
removed,  and  the  place  sewed  up,  when  it  will  quickly  heal. 

The  heart  lies  inimediately  under  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the  body.  They 
are  very  subiect  to  dropsy  of  this  orsan,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  water  on 
the  heaji;,  which  will  be  treated  of  when  considering  worms. 

The  lungs  lie  along  the  backbone,  extending  down  the  ribs,  but  not  adhering  to 
them.  They  should  be  of  a  beautiful  vermilion  color.  When  diseased  or  conge^ed 
it  will  be  known  by  their  black  appearance,  and  by  the  clotted  blood  found  inside. 

The  liver  comes  immediately  behind  the  heart.  **  There  is  no  ^all  bladder."  In 
health  it  is  of  a  deep  plum  color,  with  a  beautiful  flush  on  it,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  inviting  look.  These  constitute  the  organs  protected  by  the  ribs,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  remaining  organs  by  the  dmphragm  across  the  body. 

The  (;i2r;^ard.— Continuing  our  course  from  head  to  tail,  we  next  have  the  gizzard, 
or  the  mill  where  the  food  is  ground  up.  This  should  always  be  hard  and  full  of 
stones.  It  is  subject  in  disease  to  get  flabby,  and  consequently  to  allow  the  stones 
to  pass  into  the  intestines  and  out  in  the  dung,  as  they  snould  never  do  if  the  bird 
is  m  health. 

The  stomach  is  the  organ  into  which  the  food  passes  at  once  when  swallowed.  It 
corresponds  with  the  crop  of  other  birds.  It  is  here  that  the  juices  are  given  out  to 
the  food  from  small  cells  dotted  over  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  that  have  yet  appeared  (see  Worms).  From  tiie 
stomach  the  food  passes  up  into  the  gizzard,  and  from  thence  into  the  intestines.  The 
stomach  and  the  gizzard  are  tmited  together,  and  held  by  a  diaphragm  to  the  left 
side  of  the  bird,  to  the  left  side  of  the  backbone,  and  to  the  diaphragm,  which  divides 
the  body  in  two.  Thus  the  right  side  of  the  body,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  has 
in  it  only  the  first  small  entrail ;  when  the  stomach  is  full  it  extends  nearly  from 
side  to  side.    These  are  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  caponising. 

The  intestines, — These  are  roughly  divided  into  the  small  and  large  intestines,  or 
otherwise  the  upper  and  lower.  Tne  small  intestines  extend  from  the  gizzard  to 
the  **  codca"  (otherwise  known  as  the  two  blind  stomachs  from  their  having  no  out- 
let).   IntheBma\iVn.t/QiAaxi»k\2i;ialQQ^Sa^Ksi^  It  is 
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here  we  find  the  tape-worm.  From  the  "  caeca  **  the  large  intestines  begin.  First, 
we  have  the  maniply,  or  what  corresponds  in  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  book  paunch. 
From  the  maniply  we  pass  on  down  the  large  intestines  to  the  rectum.  It  is  in  the 
latter  that  wo  get  constipation,  or  stop  sickness,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  Ostrich. 

The  testicles  of  the  male  or  the  ovariimi  of  the  female  lie  opposite  the  stomach, 
and  under  the  hump  in  the  backbone,  to  which  they  are  suspended. 

The  kidneys  are  exceedingly  large,  extending  along  the  backbone  from  the  tes- 
ticles to  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  lies  just  below  the  rectum,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an  enlargement- 
of  the  extreme  ena  of  the  intestines.  (The  ostrich  is  the  only  bird  that  urmates. ) 
The  penis  is  curled  up  in  the  bladder. 

The  hones  of  the  ostrich,  as  in  other  birds,  ore  hollow.  The  age  to  wliich  an  ostrich 
can  live  is  unknown.  It  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  very  neat,  possiblv  a  hun- 
dred years,  as  some  people  assert,  though  we  believe  this  to  oe  guess-work.  The 
usual  calculation  for  animals,  that  of  six  times  the  period  it  takes  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, would  give  it  twenty-four  years,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  reaches 
a  greater  age  tnan  this. — Douglas. 

The  age  to  wliich  ostriches  will  attain  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
conjecture.  One  writer  estimates  that  some  of  the  ostriches  may 
reach  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  years,  but  that  is  something 
like  the  estimates  of  profits,  very  unreliable.  Dr.  Sketchly  is  re- 
ported as  giving  an  instance  where  a  pair  of  ostriches  had  produced 
eggs  from  which  as  high  as  60  chicks  had  been  hatched  each  year 
for  years.  They  were  then  about  twenty  years  old.  The  usual 
growth  of  feathers,  where  these  birds  are  plucked  annually,  as  well 
as  the  large  number  of  eggs  produced  where  the  bird  does  not  set, 
must  affect  the  vitality  of  tne  old  birds  as  well  as  that  of  their  future 
progeny.  Possibly  a  cross  with  the  American  rhea  might  improve 
the  vitality  and  fertility  of  the  ostrich,  but  the  effect  on  the  plumage 
might  be  serious.  Here  is  a  field  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
ostrich  farmer.  Inbreeding  must  of  necessity  tend  to  make  them 
liable  to  disease. 

DISEASES  AND  DEFECTS. 

That  ostrich^,*  like  other  animals,  should  have  their  diseases,  is  only  what  might 
be  expected;  the  treatment  of  these,  however,  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  which  have  terminated  fatally  death  appears  to  have  resulted 
from  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
(Ck>ld,  damp,  ill-ventilated  pens  perhaps.)  Parasites,  both  external  and  internal, 
exist ;  of  the  former  class  two  species,  both  suctorial,  have  been  detected ;  but 
although  they  produce  the  usual  discomfort  and  irritation  they  do  not,  so  far  as  has 
been  observed,  cause  any  direct  in;jury  to  the  feathers.  Apparantly  no  application 
of  "insect  powder"  avails,  but  a  httle  bran  mixed  with  the  food  has  been  found 
beneficial,  as  promoting  a  healthy  condition  of  skin.  Of  the  internal  parasites  an 
intestinal  worm,  known  as  the  "wire- worm,"  from  its  form  and  hardness,  is  the 
most  troublesome,  and  the  only  one,  it  would  seem,  that  proves  fatal.  The  anti- 
dote is  castor  oil.  A  singular  defect  in  the  feathers,  well  known  to  those  who  have 
kept  hawks,  and  called  by  them  **  htmger  traces,"  is  observable  also  in  the  ostrich, 
but  only  in  tame  birds.  It  appears  as  a  line  of  imperfection  across  the  web  of  each 
feather,  chiefly  in  those  of  tne  win^ ;  while  on  the  shaft  the  mark  may  be  not 
only  seen  but  felt  as  a  slightly  pro lecting  ridge.  The  injury  from  this  cause  is 
sometimes  such  as  to  occasion  the  feathers  to  break  off  at  the  "hunger  traces," 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mark  seen  on  the  web  is  in  fact  owing  to  the 
breaking  off  of  all  the  fine  fibers  of  the  web  in  the  line  of  the  trace. 

Ostrich  feathers  thus  marked  are  said  to  be '  *  bitten ,"  a  term  whicli,  like  the  French 
equivalent,  "  coup  de  bee,"  conveys  the  erroneous  idea  that  tlie  injury  is  caused  by 
the  bird's  own  beak  or  by  that  of  its  companions.  Now,  it  is  well  known  to  falconers 
that  in  hawks  this  defect  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  and  sufllicient  food  (hence 
the  term  "hunger  trace")  at  some  period  during  the  growth  of  its  feathers  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  tne  ostrich.  It  occm*s  most 
frequently  in  time  of  drought,  when  the  birds  are  unable  to  procure  their  natural 

*  Harting  on  OstricheSt 
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diet  and  have  to  be  fed  on  maize  or  such  other  dry  food  as  is  most  easily  obtaina- 
ble. This  produces  an  unhealthy  condition  of  skin,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  Prickly  Comfrey,  which  not  only  withstands 
drought  well,  but  furnishes  the  birds  with  excellent  food,  well  suited  to  tiieir  re^ 
quirements. 

These  birds  with  '*  barred  "  and  coarse  feathers,  with  distorted  quills,  are  palmed 
off  on  the  uuitiated.  An  ostrich  dealer  in  Africa  informs  the  writer  tliat-such  birds 
are  discarded  by  experts,  but  he  fears  that  some  of  them  may  find  their  way  to 
America ;  in  fact  have  been  purchased  for  the  export  trade. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  an  inexperienced  man  to  select  either 
birds  or  feathers,  and  any  one  in  the  ostrich-feather^  trade  will  corroborate  this 
statement. 

Further,  one  should  be  very  careful  not  to  introduce  that  fatal  disease,  tape-worm, 
into  an  ostrich  camp.  If  one  bird  contracts  the  disease  the  others  are  soon  in  the 
same  condition ;  this  they  acquire  by  swallowing  the  excrement  of  the  infected  bird. 
The  mortahty  is  very  rapid  when  it  once  sets  in. 

WHAT  OSTRICHES  EAT. 

Ostriches  are  not  expensive  to  keep  [says  Mosenthal],  for  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year  they  can  find  enough  to  live  upon  in  their  inclosures,  and  at 
other  times  only  require  a  little  Indian  com  or  beans,  and  some  additional  green 
food  in  the  shape  oi  lucerne,  all  which  can  be  grown  on  the  farm. 

In  Algeria  Captain  Cr^pu  found  that  thebiroi  throve  well  on  barley,  fresh  grass, 
cabbage,  and  the  leaves  of  the  cactus  or  Barbary  leaves  chopped  fine.  He  recom- 
mends about  3  pounds  avoirdupois  of  barley  a  day  for  each  bird,  and  green  food 
according  to  circumstances.  In  winter  and  during  the  breeding  season  a  more 
plentiful  supply  tlian  usual  should  be  given.  Mr.  Kinnear  states  that  for  their  usual 
food  nothing  equals  lucerne  or  trefoil,  but  they  also  like  cabbage  leaves,  fruit,  and 
grain.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  better  knovm  as  '*  mealies,"  they  are  very  fond  of. 
As  is  the  case  with  cattle,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  must  be  carefully 
studied  if  ostrich  farming  is  to  bo  carried  on  successfully.  The  birds  will,  of  course, 
live  and  to  a  certain  extent  thrive  on  grass  or  sour  veldt,  but  they  do  much  better 
on  the  *'  karoo."  Here  they  find  and  take  into  tlieir  system  the  natural  alkahes 
which  are  so  beneficial  to  their  health,  as  well  as  the  fruit  and  berries  of  various 
wild  shrubs  and  plants,  which,  with  grass  and  leaves,  form  their  chief  food  when 
in  a  wild  state,  u  nder  these  conditions  the  birds  grow  well  and  become  strong,  and 
the  feathers  get  finer,  heavie^,  and  more  valuable. 

In  California  the  food  is  chiefiy  grass,  grain,  vegetables,  weeds,  and  plenty  of 
broken  bones  and  gravel. 

AGES,  DISTINQUISHINa  FEATURES,  AND  MAKAQEMENT. 

Ostriches  [says  Douglas]  are  generallv  designated  as  chicks  up  to  seven  or  eight 
months  old,  or  as  long  as  they  have  still  got  their  first  crop  of  feathers  on.  From 
then  till  they  are  a  year  old  they  are  called  feather  or  plucking  birds. 

The  next  two  years  they  are  properly  designated  as  four  and  ^ve  year  old  birds; 
but  in  advertisements  of  sales  and  prospectuses  of  companies  the^  are  often  called 
breeding  birds,  but  this  is  only  a  trick  to  swell  the  appearance  of  the  thin^. 

We  have  heard  of  cases  of  men  buying  birds  as  breeding  birds  thinkmg  they 
were  laying  birds  that  had  already  bred,  and  finding  afterwards  that  they  were  onlv 
four  orSve  year  old  birds  that  had  not  yet  bred,  and  were  consequently  only  worth 
about  half  what  they  gave.  Birds  that  have  been  paired  off  in  separate  camps,  but 
have  not  yet  bred,  are  often  called  "camped-off  birds."  As  they  may  be  camped 
off  at  any  age  the  term  conveys  very  little  information,  though  four  years  old  is  the 
usual  age  for  camping  them  off.  After  they  have  bred  they  become  **  guarantied 
breeders,"  and  have  changed  their  designation  for  the  last  time. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  different  ages  are  somewhat  as  follows,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  forward  bird  of  one  a^e  ivill  have  many  of 
the  marks  of  the  age  above  him,  while  a  backward  bird  will  have  many  of  the 
marks  of  the  age  below: 

Six  and  a  hcuf  months  old, — ^The  quill  feathers  will  be  ready  to  cut;  some  of  the 
body  feathers  will  have  begun  to  clumge;  some  of  tlie  cocks  snould  begin  to  show 
black  feathers;  all  cocks  should  show  white  on  legs  and  bill. 

Twelve  months  old. — The  second  growth  of  quill  feathers  should  be  showing;  some 
of  the  cocks  should  begin  to  show  black  feathers;  all  cocks  should  show  white  in 
legs  and  bill. 
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Two  years  o^d.— All  the  chicken  feathers  should  have  gone  from  the  hack,  and 
the  cocks  should  show  quite  black  or  nearly  so.  Most  of  the  little  white  belly 
feathers  should  have  been  replaced  by  blacks  or  drabs,  according  to  sex. 

Three  years  old, — ^There  should  not  be  a  single  chicken  feather  to  be  found  on  the 
body;  the  last  place  from  which  they  disappear  is  where  the  neck  joins  the  body. 
Every  vestige  of  the  white  belly  feathers  has  ^one.  The  bird's  plumage  has 
reached  perfection;  some  of  the  cocks  will -foe  red  m  front  of  the  leg  and  on  the 
bill. 

Four  years  old,  — ^The  birds  have  reached  maturity.  The  breeding  organs  are  fully 
developed;  the  cocks  in  season  will  have  the  back  sinews  of  the  leg  pink,  the  front 
of  the  leg  and  the  bill  scarlet,  and  much  of  the  fineness  of  the  feet,  the  leg,  and 
the  lines  of  the  body  will  have  gone. 

Five  years  old  and  upitxirds, — The  only  distinguishing  marks  we  know  are  a 
generally  coarser  look  of  the  limbs  and  body,  and  an  increasing  coarseness  of  the 
scaling  in  front  of  the  legs  and  feet.  Up  to  twelve  months  old  the  birds  should  be 
treated  as  chicks,  being  herded  and  fed  with  1  pound  each  of  either  wheat,  barley, 
or  Kaffir  com,  shedded  in  wet  weather,  and  green  food  cut  up  for  them  when  tlie 
grass  is  dry.  After  this  age  they  can  be  put  in  a  large  camp,  of  not  less  than  10 
acres  to  a  bird,  of  ordinarv  South  African  veldt,  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves; 
but  an  opportunity  should  be  selected  for  doing  this  when  the  veldt  is  in  prime 
order,  and  even  then  they  will  be  very  apt  to  take  to  hanging  up  and  down  the  fence 
nearest  the  homestead;  and  will  require  to  be  partially  herded  for  a  time  in  the 
camp.  For  the  next  two  years  they  will  require  watching,  and,  if  the  veldt  should 
get  dry,  to  be  fed;  each  year  as  they  get  older  they  will  get  more  robust,  and  better 
able  to  stand  hardship  and  scarcity  of  food.  Up  to  three  years  old  they  will  often 
suffer  terribly  from  internal  parasites,  and  occasionally,  especially  if  food  is  scarce, 
require  to  be  physicked  (see  Diseases,  etc.).  If  the  fences  are  good,  once  a  fortnight 
is  quite  often  enough  to  muster  them. 

£very  farmer  should  keep  a  stock  book,  and  carefully  note  the  count  in  each 
camp.  Trusting  to  memory  is  uncertain;  a  bird  is  taken  out  for  some  reason,  or 
some  are  sold,  or  one  dies,  and  these  are  very  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  much  trouble 
and  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  count  should  be  is  thus  caused. 

The  days  of  cutting  the  feathers  or  pullini^  the  stumps  of  every  bird  on  the  farm 
should  be  carefully  noted  in  a  book.  If  this  is  not  done  the  feathers  will  be  very 
apt  to  be  left  a  few  days  too  long,  and  be  considerably  damaged;  or  else,  i)erhap8, 
in  a  very  busy  season  much  time  will  be  lost  by  getting  tlie  birds  up  to  pluck,  and 
then  finding  that  the  feathers  are  not  yet  ready. 

Every  bird  should  be  branded  with  the  owner's  initials  in  large  letters  of  about 
4  inches.  The  branding  iron  should  not  be  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
broad  on  the  burning  edge.  If  many  birds  are  to  be  branded  there  should  be  three 
irons,  to  insure  their  being  red-hot.  The  birds  shoidd  be  put  in  the  pluckmg  box, 
and  a  few  mealies  thrown  to  them  to  attract  their  attention  from  the  operator, 
when  no  holdmg  will  be  required.  The  irons  being  red-hot,  they  only  require  to 
be  applied  and  removed  almost  instantaneously,  and  then  a  dab  of  oil  should  be 
put  on  the  place. 

The  mistake  that  is  generally  made  is  in  keeping  the  iron  on  too  long,  thus  de- 
stroying the  skm  and  making  a  sore. 

BOYAL  PLUMBS^  PLUCKING,  AND  PROFITS. 

The  rich  plnines  of  the  ostrich  have  always  been  admired.  For 
grace  and  beauty  no  plumage  or  ornament  can  compare  with  them. 

Each  bird  has  25  white  plumes  in  each  wing  with  a  row  of  pro- 
tectors, floss  feathers  underneath.  Above  these  are  a  row  of  blacks 
and  still  another  row  of  shorter  feathers  which  are  black  in  the  adult 
male  and  drab  in  the  hen.  The  male  and  female  birds  can  not  be 
distinguished  by  an  ordinary  observer  until  over  two  years  of  age. 
A  single  crop  of  feathers  is  worth  $250  on  the  ground. 

The  method  of  plucking  the  birds  Mr.  Johnson  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Africa  it  ts  customary  for  two  or  three  white  men  to  go  into  the  corral  with 
a  half  dozen  blacks  and  run  down  the  birds  which  are  ready  to  be  plucked,  which 
was  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  extremely  dangerous  as  weU,  as  tney  are  terrible 
kiokers,  ftud  the  breeders  especially  are  quite  ferocious.    Here  tha  most  ^e^aibl^ 
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plan  is,  when  it  is  necessary  to  pluck  a  breeder,  to  entice  it  into  a  little  x>eii  to  eat 
some  fcrain ,  so  that  a  stoclang  may  be  slipped  over  its  head.  This  takes  away  its  cour- 
age, when  it  can  be  plucked  with  safety.  The  feather  birds  are  caught  in  the  pad- 
dock while  eating,  and  plucked  in  the  same  manner. 

The  birds  were  at  first  plucked  every  six  months,  but  once  iu  eight 
months  is  now  the  rule.  The  feathers  are  first  cut  oflE,  and  in  about 
two  months  the  stump  quills  are  pulled  out. 

Dr.  Sketchly  wrote: 

I  am  now  (June,  1887)  producing  about  $200  worth  of  feathers  each  per  year. 
We  iind  a  ready  sale  for  the  feathers  at  $4,  $5,  and  $6  each,  for  which  we  could 
not  get  more  than  $1  in  Africa.  They  are  equal  to  feathers  sold  m  the  stores  at  $10 
and  $15  each. 

Mr.  Johnson  says: 

Plumes  have  been  Tery  cheap  for  two  years,  but  we  exx)ect  them  to  be  up  acain 
by  the  tune  we  have  enough  to  make  it  an  object.  We  have  a  fine  lot  in  New  York 
in  process  of  dressing,     ftices  are  very  variable,  from  21«.  to  £16  per  pound. 

On  dressed  plumes  there  is  a  duty  imposed  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value.  The  value  of  the  exportation  of  feathers  from  Africa  was,  at 
last  accounts,  the  enormous  sum  of  £1,000,000  per  annum;  of  this 
amount  it  is  estimated  that  America  absorbs  $3,000,000  at  least. 

The  New  York  importers  have  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  this 
business,  and  many  large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  North  Africa  or  Barbary  feathers  are  superior  to  those  of 
South  Africa,  and  command  a  higher  price  in  the  market.  If  the 
American  feathers  should  prove  superior  it  will  create  a  furor  in  the 
feather  market.  From  North  Africa  there  is  a  large  exportation  of 
feathers  annually,  amounting  to  about  £500,000. 

The  Barbary  feathers  are  shipped  chiefly  from  Tripoli  through 
Marseilles  to  raris  or  London.  The  feathers  before  shioment  are 
**  roped  "  for  the  market;  that  is,  they  are  sorted  into  CTaaes,  prime 
whites,  first  whites,  second  whites,  tipped  whites,  best  fancy  colored, 
and  second  fancy  colored.  The  choicest  are  picked  out  and  sold  pri- 
vately. A  California  lady  said  that  the  finest  plumes  she  ever  saw 
were  worn  by  ladies  interested  in  the  ostrich  farms.  The  South  Af- 
rican plume  is  characterized  by  its  breadth  of  barb,  and  each  indi- 
vidual barb  has  a  richer  floss,  but  the  barbs  not  being  set  so  close  as 
those  of  the  North  African  oirds,  the  plume  has  a  thinner  appear- 
ance. The  shaft,  though  full  as  long,  is  straighter  and  less  graceful 
than  a  Barbary  plume,  but  it  has  a  compensatory  advantage  in  bleach- 
ing to  a  far  purer  white.     (Bigger.) 

The  great  point  of  natural  oeauty  in  a  feather,  in  addition  to  its 
richness  of  plumage,  is  the  graceful  curve  taken  towards  the  tip. 

To  compete  with  the  Barbary  feather  trade  the  North  African  birds 
are  being  imported  to  South  Africa.  When  these  become  accli- 
mated the  Capedealers  hope  to  export  ''theflnest  quality  of  feathers 
in  the  world.  ^ 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  this  venture  in .  ostrich 
farming  in  America  is  watched  with  great  interest  by  ostrich  farmers 
generally. 

The  united  testimony  of  those  competent  to  judge  is  that  the 
American  birds  are  larger  and  finer  than  their  African  progenitors. 

Mr.  Johnson  writes: 

Compared  with  the  African  progeny,  our  California  ohicks  are  superior  to  meet 
that  I  saw  in  Africa.  Theyare  larger ,  more  vigorous,  and  of  better  pluma^,  owin|^ 
doubtless  to  better  care,  we  expect  our  troop  to  increase  rapidly  when  our  Cali- 
fornia birds  are  old  enough  to  breed,  but  not  beforo. 
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Dr.  Sketchly  writes: 

We  have  now  (June  3, 1887)  a  number  of  young  birds  of  all  ages,  from  two  days 
to  seven  months,  hatched  here.  The  seven  months  birds  are  much  larger  and  finer 
than  any  birds  I  have  seen  m  Africa  of  the  same  a^. 

This  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  South  Africa,  and  the  constant  supply  of 
green  food  afforded  all  the  year  will  make  this  vicinity  one  of  the  most  important 
in  California  in  the  near  future. 

This  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  will  soon  become  a  most  important  one. 
In  Africa  ostrich  farming  is  only  twenty  years  old,  and  it  is  the  third  in  importance  at 
the  present  time  in  that  country. 

The  diamond  mines  and  sheep  farming  have  outranked  it,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  ostrich  industiy  will  soon  take  first  place. 

The  general  utility  of  the  ostrich  makes  it  a  bird  of  great  promise. 
The  turkey  is  a  Thanksgiving  bird,  but  the  ostrich  might  properly 
be  a  New  Year  or  an  Easter  one. 

OSTRICH  BQGS  AND  MEAT  AS  CHOICB  FOOD. 

Ostriches  can  be  utilized  as  food,  and  may  come  to  rank  high  as 
an  article  of  diet  when  so  numerous  as  to  be  profitable  in  that  di- 
rection.   The  egg  has  been  regarded  as  a  rare  delicacv  in  Africa. 

The  following  report  from  my  scientific  friend  will  be  read  with 

interest : 

San  Disao,  May  19,  1887. 

Dbab  Doctob  Duncan:  Regarding  the  value  of  the  ostrich  egg  as  food  I  have 
no  information  except  that  derived  frotn  my  own  observation,  which  has  been 
limited. 

I  was  invited  by  Mr,  Johnson  to  a  limch,  at  which  an  omelet  made  of  one  egg  was 
■erved  for  eight  of  us,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  all. 

I  could  see  no  difference  between  it  and  that  prepared  with  hen's  eggs. 

I  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  Johnson  with  one  egg,  the  contents  oi  which  I  re- 
moved, amounting  to  40  fluid  ounces.  I  divided  it  between  two  famihes  and 
partook  with  one  of  them  of  the  e^g  scrambled.  The  other  family  prepared  it  in 
some  usual  way  and  used  a  part  of  it  for  making  a  cake.  None  of  us  oould  notice 
any  difference  oetween  it  and  the  egg  of  the  hen. 

I  confidently  expected  to  find  some  distinguishing  quality,  but  found  none  of  that 
strong  flavor  that  cliaractenzes  the  egg  of  the  duck  and  goose.  I  could  find  no 
reason  for  concluding  that  it  was  inferior  in  any  respect  to  the  egg  of  any  other 
bird  or  fowl  in  respect  to  flavor  or  nutritious  quality.  ^ 

Yours,  fraternally, 

G.  W.  Babnbs,  M,  D. 

When  an  ostrich  in  South  Africa  is  lolled,  from  accident  or  other  causes,  every 
part  of  the  bird  is  utilized.  The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  skin  so  as  to  preserve 
the  feathers  uninjured.  The  next  is  to  melt  the  fat,  which  is  poured  mto  b^^  made 
of  the  skm  of  the  thighs  tied  at  the  lower  end. 

The  urease  or  fat  of  the  bird  in  eood  condition  will  fill  the  skin  of  both  legs, 
which  nold  about  4  gallons;  not  omy  is  it  eaten  with  bread  and  used  in  the  nrep- 
aration  of  *'kookoosoo'*  and  other  foods,  but  the  Arabs  regard  it  as  a  useful  ap- 
plication in  certain  maladies.  In  all  cases  of  rheumatism  or  acute  pains  it  is  used 
Dy  being  well  rubbed  in,  and  then  the  affected  parts  are  covered  with  heated  sand. 

Those  who  have  tasted  ostrich  meat  state  tliat  it  is  both  wholesome  and  i)alatable, 
although  as  miglit  be  expected  in  the  wild  bird  it  is  somewhat  lean  and  tough. 
When  the  birds  have  been  domesticated,  however,  and  fed  on  lucerne  (clover)  and 
grain  the  meat  becomes  juicy  and  tender. 

Notwithstanding  its  prohibition  by  the  Jewish  legislator,  it  would  seem  that 
ostrich  meat  was  not  unfrequently  consumed  in  olden  times. 

Firmus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  it  is  said,  used  to  dine  off  ostrich,  and  ac- 
cording to  Lampridius,  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast 
caused  the  brains  of  six  hundred  ostriches  to  be  served  up  in  one  dish.  It  is  related 
of  Leo  Africanus  that  he  partook  of  ostrich  meat  in  Numidia,  where  it  is  said  young 
ostriches  were  then  fattened  expressly  for  the  table. 

Strabo  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  Strutho-phagus,  a  black  tribe  on  the  upper 
Nile,  who  hunted  and  lived  upon  attnohea  and  clothed  them^ves  with  the  skins 
«f  (btbiida. 
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A  recent  observer,  Canon  Tristam,  has  remarked  that  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
da^  eat  ostrich  meat  and  that  he  himself  has  tasted  it  and  found  it  palatable.  This 
opmion  is  shared  by  Hartmann  (Journal  ftlr  Omithologie). 

Mr.  John  Parkes,  of  Wheatland,  Cape  Colony,  reports  that  in  1875  he  had  a  troop 
of  ostriches  feeding  in  veldt;  an  antelope  suddenly  jumped  up  amon^  them  and 
they  took  to  flight.  While  running  at  full  speed  one  of  the  birds  put  his  foot  into 
a  hole  and  broke  his  leg;  the  poor  bird  lay  there  all  night  and  next  morning  Mr. 
Parkes  brought  it  to  the  homestead  in  his  cart.  Finding  it  impossible  to  set  the 
bone  the  bird  was  killed  and  the  meat  converted  into  steaks  and  '^biltong.*'  It  was 
said  to  **eat  just  like  young  beef,  juicy  and  tender,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  a  sweet- 
ish flavor,  usually  undiscoverable  in  beef."* 

So  long  as  the  present  value  of  ostrich  feathers  is  maintained  it  is  not  likely  that 
many  birds  will  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  meat  alone. 

Even  the  skeleton  of  an  ostrich  commands  a  good  price  tar  public  museums. 
Professor  Ward,  of  Rochester,  we  understand,  asks  $125  for  a  full  mounted  ostrich 
skeleton. 

GENERAL  UTILITY  OF  THE  OSTRICH. 

Experimente  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  test  the  capability 
of  the  ostnch  in  drawing  and  carrving  burdens.  According  to  Montaigne,**  L'Em- 
pereur  Firmus  fait  mener  son  coche  a  des  autruches  de  merveilleuse  grandeur,  de 
mani^re  qu'il  semblait  plus  voler  que  rouler."    (**  Essais"  liv.  iii,  chap.  VI.) 

Dr.  Sparrman,  a  century  ago  (1775),  saw  mounted  ostriches  at  the  Cape;  and  be- 
fore him  Moore  had  recorded  his  having  seen  an  Englishman  at  Joar  traveling  long 
distances  upon  a  bridle^d  ostrich.  (Travels  in  Africa.)  Adanson  speaks  of  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  a  large  tame  ostrich  ran,  first  with  two  little  blacks,  and 
then  with  two  full  grown-negroes  on  its  back,  while  a  smaller  bird,  with  equal 
facility,  carried  a  single  full-grown  man.    (Voyage  to  SenegaL)— (Hartino.) 

The  late  Mr.  Blyth  informed  Mr.  Harting  that  ostriches  from  North 
Africa  are  frequently  offered  for  sale  in  Calcutta,  and  that  he  saw 
some  years  ago  in  the  gardens  of  the  Maharajah  of  Burdwan  one 
mounted  by  a  boy.     In  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  in  Paris  at  the 

S resent  day  the  keeper  may  occasionally  be  seen  amusing  himself  by 
riving  a  little  car  drawn  by  an  ostrich. 

When  domesticated  in  Texas,  as  they  doubtless  soon  will  be,  we 
expect  to  hear  that  the  cow-boys  utilize  ostriches  in  herding  cattle. 
Their  fleetness  shoTild  make  them  excellent  mounts  for  scouts  and 
couriers. 

OSTRICH  FARMING  AT  OTHBR  POINTS. 

From  the  examples  already  given  of  successful  acclimation  out  of 
Africa  it  is  evident  that  ostrich  fanning  can  be  pursued  with  suc- 
cess elsewhere  than  in  the  bird's  native  land.  M.  Mosenthal  thinks 
that  **  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  New  South 
Wales,  and  some  parts  of  South  America  and  of  the  Southern  United 
States  offer  to  a  great  extent  many  of  the  conditions  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  requisite  for  breeding  and  successfully  domesti- 
cating this  giant  bird." 

Ostrich  raising  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  South  America. 

With  the  first  importation  to  the  United  States  came  a  troop  of 
nearly  200  birds  that  were  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  we  learn  that 
the  industry  is  now  growing  rapidly. 

The  rhea  flourished  in  that  section  even  as  far  south  as  Patagonia, 
and  doubtless  the  Struthio  camelus  will  prove  equally  as  prolific 
when  it  once  becomes  fully  acclimated. 

The  pampas  of  South  America,  like  the  plains  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  so  closely  resemble  the  "Karoo"  of  South  Africa  that  os- 
triches should  do  as  well  there  as  on  their  native  heaths. 

*Mo6enthal  &  Harting,  Ostrichee  and  Ostrich  Farming,  p.  52. 
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Mr.  Johnson  says : 

From  my  knowledge  of  ostriches  and  their  needs  I  believe  that  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Georgia  favorable  localities  can  be  found  for  them,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  old  Mexico  is  especially  suitable. 

Whether  ostrich  farming  will  succeed  in  other  parts  of  America 
time  and  experiment  alone  will  tell.  The  ostrich  is  a  tropical  bird, 
but  will  endure  a  great  deal  of  cold.  An  emu  imported  to  England 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  change  ;  but  the  habit  of  these  south- 
equatorial  birds  to  begin  to  lay  in  the  winter  months  subjects  the 
chicks  to  too  rigorous  weather.  Possibly  when  they  become  accli- 
mated so  that  they  will  lay  and  hatch  in  the  hot  months  they  may  be 
found  to  flourish  even  in  the  more  northern  States.  Texas  and  the 
Southwest  would  seem  an  inviting  field,  but  even  there  the  birds 
should  be  protected  both  from  the  cold  northers  and  the  winds. 

INVITATIONS  FROM  MEXICO  AND  GUATEMALA. 

There  has  recently  been  organized  in  California  a  comp^iny  with 
$1,000,000  capital,  called  the  Central  America  and  Guatemala  Ostrich 
Company,  to  pusn  this  industry  in  a  new  field.  The  Government  of 
Mexico  has  ottered  them  a  grant  or  concession  of  32,000  acres  of  land, 
besides  a  subsidy  or  bonus  of  $200  for  each  bird  three  years  old,  up 
to  the  number  oi  two  hundred.  I  am  informed  that  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  has  been  equally  generous  towards  this  industry. 
Those  countries,  it  is  believed,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  ostriches. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  management  of  these  birds  in  California 
is  the  large  expense  for  land  rent  and  help.  An  ostrich  farmer,  Mr. 
Biirkett,  writes: 

As  regards  profits,  if  you  eet  land  cheap  and  labor  cheap  there  is  no  more  expense 
than  in  Keeping  fowls,  and  the  profits  would  be  enormous;  but  we  pay  $40  per  acre 
I>er  year  for  the  land,  and  $40  per  month  and  board  to  a  man.  Of  course  that  is  a 
great  item. 

With  such  a  lare^e  grant  of  land  free,  and  labor  cheap,  as  it  is  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  this  company  starts  out  well^  and  should 
make  a  profitable  business  of  it. 

PRESENT  PRICES  OF  OSTRICHES. 

Mr.  Berkeley,  a  Cape  Town  dealer,  writes  (February,  1888): 

As  to  prices,  they  vary  from  £10  to  £80  per  bird,  according  to  quality, age,*  etc., 
the  proved  breeding  birds  of  course  being  the  most  ezx)ensive.  If  you  import  any 
chicJcens  I  would  not  advise  you  to  ship  them  too  young,  as  they  need  great  care. 
I  should  recommend  a  few  pairs  of  breeding  birds  and  a  few  birds  over  and  above 
a  year  old,  say  up  to  two  years.  The  boxes  for  them  should  be  nicely  padded,  as 
chafing  often  causes  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  low  prices  quoted,  Mr.  Burkett,  who  imported 
a  number  recently,  says: 

• 

It  is  very  risky  and  very  expensive  bringing  them  from  Africa.  Mine  cost  me  as 
near  as  possible  $500  per  bird;  then  I  had  several  that  died.  I  believe  that  you  can 
buy  them  very  cheap  here. 

It  may  interest  some  parties  to  know  that  an  African  ostrich  dealer 
offered  to  buy  choice  proved  breeders  and  accompany  the  birds,  pro- 
vided his  expenses  were  paid  by  steamer  and  back  to  Natal,  with  a 

*He  muat  refer  to  young  birds.— J.  C.  D. 
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remuneration  of  say  £16  a  month.  I  presume  that  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  exporters  to  deliver  birds  in  America  for  a  fixed 
price. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  birds  is  now  much  lower  in  Africa 
than  a  few  years  ago.  From  the  fine  crop  of  birds  in  California  a 
selection  could  doubtless  be  made  for  any  new  farms  l^hat  might  be 
started.  A  troop  of  twenty  full-grown  birds,  breeders,  was  offered  the 
writer  at  the  uniform  price  of  $350  each.  This  was  below  cost,  but 
the  party  was  anxious  to  return  to  England.  Choice  birds,  like 
choice  imported  stock,  command  good  prices.  The  owner  of  a  pro- 
lific pair  m  Africa  refused  repeatedly  £1,000  for  them. 

Mr.  Johnson  says: 

I  can  furnish  two-jear-old  birds  at  f5<X)  each,  six  months  birds  at  (200  each,  and 
eggs  at  |25  each. 

Dr.  Sketchly  says: 

We  do  not  propose  to  sell  any  chicks  at  present,  but  could  dispose  of  a  few  pairs 
of  breeders  at  from  |1,000  to  $2,000  per  pair. 

There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  certainly  great  risk  in  this  business,  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  is  one  that  the  Goyemment  should  encourage. 

NoTB. — Since  the  above  was  written  we  learn  that  other  farms  are  organizing. 
Ostrich  raising  is  an  industry  of  promise,  and  is  destined  to  receive  private  if  not 
State  or  national  encouragement  The  limits  of  this  article  necessitate  the  omis- 
sion of  much  interesting  information  collected  by  the  writer. 
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Adulterations,  food,  23,  28;  lard,  284;  pepper,  560;  mustard  seed,  561;  cloves,  662: 
allspice,  563;  cinnamon,  563. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  appropriation  for,  9. 

Agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States,  appropriation  for,  3;  list  of,  533. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations,  account  of,  8;  appropriation  for,  9;  relation  of,  to 
Department,  10;  need  of  station  at  Washington,  12;  list  of,  547. 

Agricultural  exports  and  imports,  1887  and  .1888,  451. 

Agricultural  Eocieties,  new  directory  of,  47. 

Agricultural  statistics,  29. 

Analyses  by  Chemical  Division,  minerals,  ores,  rocks,  etc.,  221;  fertilizers,  marls, 
etc.,  223;  sorghum  canes,  sugar  beets,  and  syrups,  224,  291,  802;  samples  of 
water,  226;  miscellaneous  samples,  227;  sweet  cassava,  230;  lard  and  its  adul- 
terations, 234. 

Animal  Industry,  work  of  Bureau  of,  14;  herds  inspected  by,  17;  need  of  labora- 
tory for,  18. 

Anthrax,  investigation  of,  18. 

Apple  rusts,  870. 

Apple-twig  borer,  a  new,  137. 

Appropriations,  Department  of  Agriculture,  9;  agricultural  colleges,  8. 

Attenuation  of  hog  cholera  bacilli  by  heat,  175. 

Atwater,  W.  O.,  report  of  office  of  experiment  stations,  537-558. 

Australajua,  agriculture  in,  464;  area  and  population,  1861,  1875,  1886,  464;  occupa- 
tions of  population,  465. 

Austria,  hop  production,  1883  to  1886,  473. 

B. 

Bacilli  of  glanders,  207,217. 

Barley,  acreage,  product  and  value,  1880  to  1887,  418;  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  429; 

importation  of,  1870  to  1888,  418;  value  jxir  acre,  1887,  by  States.  432;  value  per 

bushel,  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  431;  yield  per  acre  of,  1»87,  by  States,  431. 
Beet,  sugar,  portions  of  country  favorable  to  its  growth,  24. 
Beet  sugar,  cost  of,  in  California,  302. 
Beet-sugar  industry,  progress  of,  30,  301;  bulletin  on,  803. 
Bird  migration  in  Mississippi  Valley,  bulletin  on,  86. 
Birds,  noxious,  experiments  in  poisoning,  36. 
Black-rot  of  grape  vine,  report  on,  33,  834. 

Blight,  potato,  report  on,  83.  • 

Boll- worm,  injurmg  tomatoes,  experiments  on,  141. 
Borer,  apple-twig,  new,  137. 
Botanical  Division,  work  of,  81. 
Botanist,  report  of  the,  805. 
Bounty  laws  for  restraint  of  noxious  animals,  87. 
Bowers,  H.  S.,  report  on  black-rot  of  the  tomato,  845. 
Bruner,  L.,  report  on  insects  of  Nebraska,  139. 
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429;  value  per  acre,  1887,  by  States,  432;  value  per  bushel,  crop  of  1887,  by 

States,  431;  yield  per  acre  of,  1887,  by  States,  431. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  work  of,  14;  need  of  laboratory  for,  18;  report  of,  145; 

on  pleuro-pneumonia,  145;  swine  diseases,  156, 179, 193;  glanders,  206;  United 

States  cattle  quarantine,  219. 
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Cabbage  cnrculio,  I3S. 

Canker  worau,  cotton  beads  for,  138. 

Carbolic  acid  as  a  disintectAnt  in  bog  cholera,  108. 

Cattle,  losaea  during  1888-'8e,  b;  States,  444;  receipts  at  eea-boord  cities,  1875  to  ISn, 
447;  receipts  and  shipments,  Western  markets,  187S  to  1688,  440. 

Celery-leaf  blight,  notes  on,  898. 

Cereus,  acreage,  product,  and  value,  1880  to  1887,  410. 

CheiDi<»l  Divimon.  22;  orKanizstion  and  equipment  of,  221, 

Cinnamon,  adulttiration  of,  563. 

Cloves,  sdultoration  of .  S03. 

Cocoons,  silk,  production  of,  in  United  States  in  1B8S,  112. 

Conway  Springs,  ezperiments  at,  in  manufacture  of  sugar,  250, 254, 280, 294. 

COQDILLETT,  D.  W.,  report  on  methods  for  destroying  scale  msecta,  123. 

Corn,  acreage,  product,  and  value,  1830  to  1888,  41:!;  crop  of  1887,  by  States.  438; 
crop  of  1888,  by  States,  413:  crop  of  surplus  States,  188T  and  1888,411;  exportsr 
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value  per  bushel,  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  431 ;  yiidd  per  acre  of,  1887,  by  States, 
431. 

Cotton,  crop  of  18S7,  by  States,  480;  value  per  acre,  1887,  by  States,  433;  value  per 
ppnnd,  crop  of  lEST,  by  States,  431;  yield  per  acre  of,  1887,  by  States,  ^1; 
Egyptaa  exports,  1821  to  1887,  463. 

Cotton-seed  oil,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  841;  Its  preparatttm,  943;  mills, 
248;  refining  process.  243;  specific  gravity,  344. 

Cottony  cushion-scale  of  Catifomia.  investigation  of,  19. 

CowB,  price  per  head,  by  States,  January  1,  1889,  487;  number  and  value  by  States, 
January  1,  1889,  43S. 

Cramfton,  0.  A.,  report  of  sugar  experiments  at  Sterling,  Eans.,  287. 

Crop  production,  graphic  method  of  illustratiiig,  81. 

Crops  of  1887,  acreage,  product  and  v&lue,  by  States,  421. 

Crows,  report  on  food  of,  and  damage  to  crops,  by  W.  B.  Bakrowb,  498. 

Cnrculio,  the  cabbage,  136:  the  plum, 57;  gecigrapnical  distribution,  58;  foodplants, 
G9;  habits  and  natural  histtuy,  69;  number  of  broods  and  hibernation,  62;  nat- 
ural enemies,  birds,  predaceous  insects,  parasites,  03;  remedies,  04;  effect  of 
Paris  green,  70. 

D. 

DenTom,  a.  a.,  report  on  ezperiments  in  sugarmanufactureatSterling,  Eans.,  287. 
DZUKC),  K  W.,  report  on  experiments  in  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  at  Con- 
way SpringB,  Kans.,  280. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  general  report  of,  7,C1;  distribution  of  documents 

Diagnosis  of  glanders,  910, 2I& 

Diffusion  process  with  sugar-cane,  203. 

Diseasea  m  animals,  need  of  qualified  inveetigators  of,  IS. 

Disinfectants  in  bog  cholera,  103. 

Disbibution  of  species,  483. 

DODGB,  J.  E..  report  of,  as  statistician,  405. 

Documents,  number  and  kinds  of,  distributed  by  the  Department  during  the  year,  50. 

Douglass,  Kans.,  experiments  at,  in  manufacture  of  sugar,  840,250,878. 
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Egypt,  agriculture  in,  1887, 459;  cotton  exportiid  from,  1821  to  1887, 483;  sugar  prod- 
uct and  value,  1877  to  1887,  464. 
Europe,  hog  cholera  in.  108. 

Experim^^nt  stations,  agricultural,  account  of,  8;  appropriation  for,  9;  relation  of,  to 
the  Department,  w;  need  of  one  at  Washington,  12;  report  at  office  of.  Uy  W, 
O.  Atwater.  537:  origin  and  development  of,  by  A.  C.  TBVB,  541;  list  of ,  in  tliA 
United  States,  547, 
Exporta,  agricultural,  1887  and  1888,  451. 
Exports  and  imports  of  forest  producto,  1878, 1S88,  081 
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Fkrnow,  B.E.,  report  of  Forestry  Division,  6V7, 

Fibers,  textile,  microscopic  examination  of,  43;  exhibition  at  Cincinnati,  44, 

FiSHBR,  A.  K.,  report  on  the  sparrow-hawk,  491. 

Fluted  scale,  80;  importation  of  parasite  of,  from  Australia,  89;  remedies,  93. 

Food-adulterations  investigated,  28,  28;  results  published  in  Bulletin  XITI  of  Chemi- 
cal Division,  28;  effect  on  health,  28;  adulteration  of  lard.  29. 

Forests  and  rain-fall,  603. 

Forest  products,  imports  of,  for  1878  and  1888,  631;  exports  of,  for  1878  and  1888, 
632;  imports  of,  and  countries  from  which  imported,  1888,  633;  exports  of,  and 
countries  to  which  exported,  1888, 634. 

Forestry  Congress,  American,  action  for  forest  preservation,  601;  meeting  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  602. 

Forestry  Division,  report  of,  597;  technological  investigations  by,  618. 

Forestiy  interests  in  the  States,  598. 

France,  hog  cholera  in,  172;  distribution  of  land  in,  469;  farms,  number  and  size  of ,' 
in,  1882,  470;  hop  production,  1888  to  1886,  473. 

Fruits,  native  and  introduced,  W.  H.  Raqan,  575« 

Fungus  diseases  of  the  vine,  83. 

Fungus  diseases  of  plants,  immense  losses  from,  84;  need  of  a  station  for  the  study 
of,  84. 

Fungi  of  grasses,  report  on,  by  F.  W.  Ain>EB80N,  826. 

G. 

Galloway,  B.  T.,  report  of  section  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  825, 

Gardens  and  Grounds,  work  of  Division  of,  35. 

Germany,  hop  production  of,  1883  to  1887,  473. 

Glanders,  156;  etiology  of,  206;  diagnosis  of,  1210;  animals  susceptible  to,  211,  214; 
guinea-pigs,  inoculation  with,  211,214. 

Grape  leaves,  septosporium  on,  381. 

Grape  scale,  185. 

Grape  vine,  report  on  black-rot,  33, 334;  diseases,  treatment  of,  826.  '^ 

Grapes,  wild,  monon-aph  on,  by  Pomological  Division,  45. 

Graphic  method  of  illustrating  crop  production,  31. 

Grasses,  best  for  the  South,  32. 

Grasses  and  forage  plants,  experiment  station  for,  established,  82. 

Grasses  and  weeds,  805;  Reiniaria  oligostachya,  305;  Paspalum  vciginatum,  P.  dU- 
tichum,  Setaria  viridis  (green  foxtail),  306;  Ch>lismentL8  aetarhu,  Beckmannia 
emcctformis  (slough  grass)  Antkenantia  rufa,  307;  Amphicarpum  Purahii, 
Leeraia  Virginica^  Poa  andina,  308;  Agronyrum  gtottcum  (Colorado  blue-stem]), 
Plantago  PatagoHica  (Western  plantain),  309;  Lygodeamiajuncea,  Solarium  trir 
florum  (wild  potato),  310. 

Great  Britain,  hop  production,  1885  to  1888,  472. 

Guinea-pigs,  inoculation  of  glanders  in,  211,  214. 

H. 

Hay,  acreage,  product  and  value,  1880  to  1887,  420;  crop  of  1887,  bv  States,  430; 

value  per  ton,  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  431,  yield  per  acre  of,  1887,  431;  value 

per  acre,  1887,  by  States,  432. 
Hogs,  price,  different  ages,  by  States,  January  1,  1889,  438;  number  and  value,  by 

States,  January  1,  1889,  440,  receipts  and  shipments,  Western  markets,  1875  to 

1888,  448;  receipts  at  sea-board  cities,  1875  to  1887,  448. 
Hog  cholera,  investigations  of,  156;  prevention  of,  156;  sources  of  infection,  156; 

laws  concerning,  160;  means  of  disinfection,  163;  treatment  of,  165;  in  Sweden 

and  Denmark,  168;  in  BYance,  172;  bacilli,  attenuation  by  heat,  175. 
Hops,  European  production,  473. 
Hop  plant-louse,  93;  history  of,  94;  experiments  with  remedies,  potash,  soda,  Paris 

green,  tobacco,  103;  kerosene  emulsion,  paraffine  emulsion,  104;  quassia,  105; 

soaps,  106. 
Horses,  price,  different  apres,  by  States,  January  1,  1889. 437;  number  and  value,  by 

States,  January  1, 18S0, 439;  losses  during  188d-'89,  by  States,  443. 

L 

Imports  and  exports  of  forest  products,  1878, 1888,  631. 

agricultural,  1887  and  1888,  453. 
India,  wheat  crop  of,  1887-'88,  by  provinces,  472. 


Kenner,  La.,  analjsis  of  sorghum  plant  at,  83;  mauufticture  of  sorglium  mucar  at, 

253.  373. 
Kino,  W.  U.,  report  of  Seed  Division,  643. 

L. 

Laboratory,  new,  needed,  46. 

Land  laws.  Austroliim,  4G6. 

Lard,  physical  and  chemical  proportiea  of,  237. 

Lord  and  its  adulterattotu,  234. 

Lord  induBtry,  statistics  of,  348. 

Lard,  stearins,  838. 

Lcaf'blight  of  the  pear,  357, 

Lfjif-rufit  of  cottonwooda,  890. 

Lime  as  a  difiiiifectant  in  liog  cholera,  1S8. 

Live-stock,  numbers  and  values,  January  1, 1889,434;  price  of  different  cIa«Ke,  188D 

to  1S80,  437;  coumerciol  movement  of,  446;  number  in  Australasia,  466. 
Locust,  Hock^  Mountain,  inveotigation  of,  SO. 
Louse,  hop-plant,  IS,  93;  remedies  for,  102. 

U. 

Hammalogy  snd  Omitholoey.  Division  of,  86,477. 

Maple,  leaf -spot  disease  of,  388. 

Maryland,  extirpation  of  pleuro-pnoumonia  in,  150;  investigation  of  swine  ■<'f»ivw« 

m,  170, 304. 
Merriam,  C.HART,report  of  Division  of  Oniithoiogy  and  Mammalogy,  477. 

Mptal  ties  for  railroads,  625. 

Michigan,  forestry  interests  of,  600. 

MicTOBCopiKt,  rei>ort  of  tbe,  559. 

tligratioii,  bird,  m  Miesissippi  Valley,  bulletin  on,  86. 

M<mtaiia,  fungi  of,  33;  ])ustoral  resources  of,  QU;  mining  and  stock-raising  in,  312; 

general  features  of,  313;  climate  of,  315;  native  grasses  of,  317. 
MuioH,  price,  diffeitoit  ares,  by  States,  January  1, 1B8B,  437;  number  and  value,  bj 

States,  January  1,1880,489. 
SICHTFELDT.  M.  E, ,  entomological  notes  for  1868, 138. 
■  Mustard, w)iite,adulteratlonof,561;  black, 563, 

N. 
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Pacific  coast,  introduction  of  pheasants  on,  484. 
'  Paris  Exposition,  part  taken  in,  by  the  Department,  48. 
Paris  green,  use  of,  to  destroy  plum  curcuBo,  70. 
Pathology,  vegetable,  work  of  section  of,  88 ;  report  of,  825. 
Peach  yellows,  investigation  of,  35 ;  report  on,  893. 
Pheasants  intitMluced  on  Pacific  coast,  484. 
Pear,  le^-blight  and  cracking  of,  857. 
Pennsvlvania,  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in,  149. 
Pine,  white,  the  cut  of,  1888, 629. 
Plant  material,  distribution  of,  697. 
Plum  curculio,  57 :  habits  of,  59 ;  remedies  for,  64. 
Plum  pockets,  866. 
Pluero-pneumonia,  investigation  of,  by  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  14,  ;  prevalence 

of,  15 ;  report  on,  by  D.  E.  Salmon,  145 ;  in  New  York,  147 ;  in  New  Jersey,  148 ; 

in  Pennsylvuiia,  149;  in  Maryland,  150  ;  in  lUinois,  152 ;  in  Virginia,  151. 
Poisoning  noxious  birds,  experiments  in,  86. 
Pol^riscope,  new,  564. 
Pomology,  Division  of,  44  ;  work  of,  565. 
Pomologist,  report  of,  565, 
Potatoes,  acreage,  product,  and  value,  1880  to  1887, 420 ;  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  430 ; 

yield  per  acre  of,  1887,  by  States,  481 ;  value  per  acre,  1887,  by  States,  432. 
Prevention  of  hog  cholera,  156. 
Publications  of  the  Department  for  the  year,  49. 


Quarantine,  United  States  cattle,  219. 

R. 

Rain-fall  during  crop  years  1887  and  1888, 407;  relation  to  wheat  yield  in  New  South 

Wales,  1882  to  1887,  469;  and  forests,  603. 
Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  experiments  at,  in  manufacture  of  sugar,  350,  868. 
Roads,  good,  importance  of,  to  agricultural  interests,  47. 
Rocky  Moimtain  locust,  '20. 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  forest  conditions  of,  42. 
Rye,  acreage,  product,  and  value,  1880  to  1887,  417;  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  428; 

value  per  bushel,  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  431*  yield  per  acre  of,  1888,  by  States, 

431;  value  per  acre,  1887,  by  States,  432, 

8. 

Scale,  fluted,  original  home  and  identity,  80;  geographical  distribution,  88;  food 
plants,  84;  natural  enemies,  85;  importation  of  parasites  from  Australia,  89; 
remedies,  92. 

Scale  insects,  report  on  methods  of  destroying,  by  D,  W.  CJOQUILLETT,  123. 

Seed  Division,  work  of,  38;  report  of,  by  W.  M.  KING,  648. 

Seed  distribution,  should  be  transferred  to  experiment  stations,  40. 

Sheep,  price,  different  ages,  bv  States,  January  1, 1889,  438;  number  and  value,  by 
States,  January  1, 1»89,  440;  losses  during  1888-'89,  by  States,  445;  receipts  at 
sea-board  cities,  1875  to  1887,  447;  receipts  and  shipments,  Western  markets, 
'    1875  to  1888,  447. 

Silk  culture,  experiments  by  the  Deimrtment,  21;  exhibit  at  Cincinnati  Exposition, 
22;  report  on,  by  Philip  Walker,  111;  distribution  of  silk- worm  e^gs,  ill;  pn> 
duction  of  cocoons  in  United  States,  1888, 112:  co-operating  organizations,  115; 
apparatus  for  washing  eggs,  116;  scientific  testing  of  cocoons,  116;  apparatus 
for  testing,  118;  cocoon  volumeter,  119;  reel  for  testing,  120;  purity  or  race  in 
silk-worms,  121. 

Silk  industry,  experiments  in  regard  to,  21;  need  of  protection,  55. 

Silk  reeling,  experiments  in,  54;  effect  of  foreign  competition,  55. 

Silk- worms,  (see  Silk-culture). 

Sorghum  plant,  analysis  of ,  22;  sugar  from,  24;  application  of  diffusion  process,  25; 
limit  of  region  of  successful  growth,  26;  variability  of,  27;  comparison  of  va- 
rieties, 291;  advantages  over  sugar-cane,  294;  crosses,  295. 

Sorghum  sugar,  manufacture  of,  249,  271;  factory,  259. 

Sparrow,  English,  bulletin  on,  36. 
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Spraying-pumpe  and  bellows  for  treating  funjd,  9L 

Squirrels,  ground,  investigation  of,  87. 

Stations,  experiment,  8;  list  of,  547. 

Statistical  Division,  20. 

Statistician,  report  of  J.  R.  Dodob,  as,  405. 

Statistics,  agricultural,  29;  Division  of,  work  and  methods,  474. 

Stearine,  236;  oleo,237. 

Sterling,  Kans. ,  experiments  at,  in  manufacture  of  sugar,  250,  257, 287. 

Sugar,  experiments  m  the  manufacture  of,  28;  amount  paid  for,  28;  limited  area  oni 

which  sugar-cane  can  be  grown,  24;  maple  sugar,  24;  experiment  station,  need] 

of,  27;  report  of  W.  C.  Stxjbbs,  278;  Egyptian  product,  1877  to  1887, 464. 
Sugar,  beet,  successfullv  made  on  the  Pacinc  coast,  24. 
Sugar-beet  industry,  24;  process  of,  801. 
Sugar-cane,  treatment  bv  diffusion  process,  268. 
Sugar  factory,  points  to  be  considered  in  building  a,  259;  cost  of,  262. 
Sugar,  sorghum,  manufacture  of,  249;  at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J.,  250, 268;  at  Kenner,  La., 

258, 278;  at  Ck>nway  Springs,  Kans. ,  254, 280, 284;  at  Douglass,  Kans. ,  256, 278;  bX 

Sterling,  257, 287. 
Swine  diseases,  investigations  of,  17;  in  Iowa,  198;  in  Maryland,  179;  in  Virginia,  203. 
Swine-plague  bacteria,  biology  of,  200. 

T. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  report  of  the  Microscopist,  659. 
Tedmological  investigations  by  the  Forestry  Division,  618. 
Temperature  during  crop  years  1887  and  1888,  407. 
TiyiHiptft  seed  v&lue  of  89 

Tobacco,  acreage,  product,  and  value,  1880  to  1887,  420;  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  430; 

value  per  poimd,  crop  of  1887,  by.  States,  481;  yield  per  acre  of,  1888,  by  States, 

481;  value  per  acre,  1887,  by  States,  482. 
Tomatoes,  injury  by  boll- worm,  investd^tion  of,  141. 
Tra^Qsportation  rates,  report  of  Statistician  on,  448. 
Treatment  of  hog  cholera,  165. 
Tree-planting  machine,  687. 

Tropical  seeds  and  plants,  distribution  in  the  South,  85. 
Truck-farming,  report  on,  J.  K.  Reeve,  668. 

U. 

United  States  cattle  quarantine,  219. 

V. 

Van  Deman,  H.  E.,  report  of  the  Pomolo^pst,  565. 

Vaset,  George,  report  of  the  Botanical  Division,  805. 

Vegetable  pathologv,  section  of,  83;  experiment  station  needed  in  connection  with, 

84;  report  of,  825. 
Virginia,  extirpation  of  plcuro-pneumonia  in,  151;  swine  plague  in,  203. 

W. 

Wheat,  acreage,  product,  and  value,  1880  to  1888,  416;  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  4^; 
crop  of  1888,  bv  States,  415;  value  per  bushel,  crop  of  1887,  by  States,  481;  yield 
per  acre  of,  1888,  by  States,  481;  value  per  acre,  1887,  by  States,  482;  Austral- 
asian crop  and  supply,  467;  Indian  crop,  1887-88,  by  provinces,  472. 

White  pine,  the  cut  of,  1888,  629. 

Wiley,  H.  W.,  report  of  Chemical  Division,  221. 

Wood  and  wood  manufactures,  imports  and  exports  of,  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  627. 

Wool,  Australasian  exports,  1872  to  1885, 468;  Australasian  product  and  value,  1886, 
468t 
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